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CnAl’TER I. 


'J’lIiJ POBTUGUISSK IN' CJiYLON'. 


Tiibke it) 110 page in tlic story of European coloni- 
sation more gloomy anil repulsive tliau tliat wMcli re- 
counts the proceedings of the Portuguese in Ceylon. 
Astonished at the magnitude of then’ enterprises, and 
the glory of their discoveries and conquests in India, the 
rapidity and success^ of which secured for Portugiil an 
unprecedented renoivn, Ave are ill-prepared to heai^of the 
rapacity, bigotry, and cruelty Avliich characterised every 
stage of then progress in the East. Tliey apjicared in 
the Indian Sea.s in the threefold character of merchants, 
missionaries, and pii’ates. Their ostensible motto Avas, 
“ amity, commerce, and religion;”® but then expeditions 
consisted of soldiers as Avell as adventurers, and included 
friars and a chaplain-major ; and their instructions Avere, 
“ to begin by preaching, but, that failing, to proceed to tlic 
decision of the sAvord.”® At once aggressive and timid, 
they combined the profession of arms Avith that of hade; 
and thus their factories became fortresses, hom under 


’ Tlio imnoxeil sketcli of a Poitu- 
giiesiu Discoveiy Sliip of the fiftooutb 
coatnry is onpied fium a drawhig in 
La PIiACu’s Circumiiaoii/ation tloFAr- 
iMso, lorn. i. p. 54. 

* Pabta t Sotjza, Asia Porliii/vmt, 
Liahon, 1600 — 70 : tranalated by fSlo- 
'vona, Loudon, 1093, vol. i, pt. i. cb. 
V. p. 64. Du Como anya : " Oa Itoys 
do Portugal eompro portenddrnin 
noata conquista do Orients unir timto 
oa doua poderes eapiidtiinl e temporal, 
qiie em nenliiim tempo se oxercitaaae 
hum aeni o oulro.” — Deo. tI. lib. iv. 
cb. vii. p. 333. 

* Ibia.f p. 53. 
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'svliose gmis tlicic formidable galleons carried war and de- 
solation against all weaker commei’cial rivals. The re- 
inai’kable fact is, tbat tbe picture of tlieir policy lias been 
drawn by friendly bands, and the most faithful records of 
their mis-governmeut are contained in the decades of their 
own historians. The atrocities attributed to the Portu- 
guese hi tlie Tolifut-uUmujaMdeen^, might be ascribed to 
the resentment of its Mahometan author, on witnessing 
the havoc hiflicted on his co-rehgionisls in wars under- 
taken by Europeans, in order to anniliilate the commerce 
of the Moors in Hhidustau ; but no similar suspicion can 
attach to the narratives of Mappeus®, De Bakkos and De 
CoTJTO®, Castanubda^ Pama t Souza®, and Eibetbo®, 
each descriptive of actions that consign the doers of tliem 
to infajjiy. 


* Tho TohfiU-^d-nvuJa'hidaen, -writ- 
ten ty SlioiK]i Zocn'-ud-doou, gp?os 
an (icooimt of tlio procendings of 
tlio Portvigneao ngomst ilio Ma- 
hoi-ttotcuia from Uio year 14f)8 to 
1088 A.-D. 

* Mappst, iZisiono Iiu2icarum,x.D, 
1570, writton tmdor royal aulliorily. 

> Da Asia dos Feiios gvM os Fir- 
tvgueses Jheram no dosouhrimmito o 
oonquista das terras e mm-es do Ori- 
eirfe. Poi JoXo db Bah ob o Bioao 
DU OoTTTO, Lisboa, 1778 — 88. Be 
Banos, wbo is preeminently tho his- 
torian of Portuguese luJia, never 
visited the East, but held at Lisbon 
-Qio office of Custodian of tbellecords 
of India, “Eeitor da Casa da India,” 
in which capacity he had access to all 
official documents and despatches, 
from the contents of which no com- 
pilodhis great work, of which he lived 
to publi^ only the first three De- 
cades, the fourth being posthumous, 
lie died in 1670 ; so tliat he was co- 
iomporacy -with Albuquerque, whoee 
aohievoments ha celebrates, and to 
whom, os OnAWwan observes his 
Dietionaii/ of the Indian Islanaa, he 
stood ‘ ‘ in the same relation that Orme 
tho historinn of India does to the 
English conqueror Olive.” IBs un- 
finished labom-s were taken up by 
munorous Portuguese authors; hut 


his ablest coutmuator was Dtisgo sb 
O ouTO, (or more proporly Dioao no 
OoOTo,) who died at Chn, in 1010. 
lie brings down tho narrative of Bo 
Bahros to the vicero^ty of tho 
Oovrat Admiral Bon Pi’oncisco do 
Oanm, a.d. 1 605. 

'•EBiiiTAHno Lopes un Oabius- 
TTDDA, Historia do Desoubrinmtto a 
Conquieta da India pehs Fortmjwises. 
Coimbra, 1661 — Ol. It has' boon 
translated into English by Litchfield, 
London, 1682. 

'Manthsl de Fama t Sovza, 
Asia Portiiguosa, ijv. Lisbon, 1060. 
This was a posthumous publication, 
■written in Spaniab, but inferior, both 
in authenticity and obiliw, to the 
works of Be Babhos Md Be Cotjio. 
It has been translated into English by 
Captain John Stevens; 3 vols., Lon- 
don, 1006. 

^ BlBExno, Sht, de Vide de CdUm. 
It is doubtful if this work was over 
published in the Original Portuguese, 
in which it was wiitten and “ pre- 
sented to the King of Portugal in 
1086.” But from it the French ver- 
sion was prepared by the Abbd Le 
Grand, and printed at Trevoiut in. 
1701. * There is an Enrfish tronria- 
tion by Lee, Colombo, 1847. To the 
above list may be added the Historia 
do la India Oriental, written in 
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The Porttiguese had been nearly twenty years in India 
before they took steps to obtain a fooling in Cey- 


Spoaisli Ly Sait Romano tt Eiva- 
DTSUTSTBA, tt Beaedictine of Vidladolid, 
A.D. 1008, wMoli dosci'iboa tlie pro- 
ceediugs of -the Portugueae in India 


down to tile deatli of John III,, ad. 
1667. 

Note to 2nd JSdttion . — Since the 
puhlicalion of the first edition, I have 



soBTaooEan hap op qstlon, is less 


1 , Colamlia* 


4. Alitiam. 
fi. Gnlle. 

0 Seligam. 

7 . Matiird. 

a. Pagoda d4* TannvardT 
0 . Grevavos* 

10. Bidavc. 
n. Bal«ca\oa. 

Capello do Frado, 
is. Maiinhas do Sal. 

14. 

16 Term dos B6do8. 

10. Ovany. 

17 . Fonta das Fetras. 

18. Jafanapatao. 

]p. Ilhade Cardlra. 

20« Ilhadaa Cabras. 


21. Ilhados Forgados. 

22. Ilhadia Vaeai. 

23 Rio Salgado. 

24, Ilhade luasaar. 

2d Mantota. 

80. Pm>a de Arlpo. 

27. Serra de Orudufn.iI6. 

28. Patalatn. 

SO. liha de Cardiga. 

SO. Ghil&o. 

31. Nrgunibo, 

88 Verganpenio. 

83. Malvana. 

84. Qrubebe, 

30. Runnella. 

36. Maoicavarg. 

37< CeitavaoA. 

88. Saftregnin. 

39. Diiiayac. 1 , 


40. Uya. 

41 Crfndla. 

42. Mntal^. 

43. Soirado Bnlanfi. 

44. PrayadoMoioto. 
4^. Belotolo. 

4G Cu) lien. 

47. Mapolegnma. 

48. Bnceadadoi Arcos. 
40. Panatui^. 

60. Acumena 

61. PiccQ de Adantf 
03> Vilacem 

63 Pn«dun Corln. 

64. Reygam Corla. 

65 Siiipiti Corla. 

66. Quatro Corlos, 

67. bate Corlai. 

68. CoClar. 


aacertoined that the work of ErBETBO 
(or, as he writes his name, Ribeibo) 
has been printed in tho oiiginal Por- 
tuguese, by the Academia Real das 


Sciencias. It forms the fifth vol. of 
a series entitled, Collecgao de Noticiae 
para a SRsfm'ia e Qeqgrqfiadas Nafoea 
VHramarinaa, qm vivetn noa Sominioa 
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Yasco do Gama, after rounding l,lio Cape, aucliored 
at Calient a.T). 1498, and Lorenzo de Alineyda visited 
Gallo in 1505 ; but it was not till 1517, that Lopez 
Soarez, the third viceroy of the Indies, bethought himself 
of sending an expedition to form a permanent trading 
settlement at Colombo^ ; and so little importance did the 
Portuguese attach to the acquisition, that within a very- 
few years, an order (wliidi was not acted upon) was 
issued from Goa to abandon the fort, as not worth the 
cost of retention.® 


Fortitffursaa ou llm stto viainJiaa ; and 
■\viia pulilidiod ai Liston in 1 8.10, fcom 
tte identical IIS. prosentod ty tho 
antlior to King Peclio II. In tliis, 
Iiiins7no outiUosliis-vroi'li:, Fatalidada 
Xtialonea da Jlha de CeilSo ; and Hie 
oditOT, altci alludinfi; in strong tonns 
to tlio discrodiiablo neglect in -wliioli 
it lind so long toon ponnittod to ro- 
imiu in Portugal, points out that its 
Pi'cncli translator, Lo Grand, lind 
not only coimnittod gross orrors, tut 
liad omitted -wliolo oliaptei-s from tlia 
2nd and .3rd Books, and nltorod tha 
Bonso of nuinerous passages, owing to 
Ilia imperfect acquointanco witli the 
Portugiieao language. Biboyro illiia' 
ti'nted his noiTative hy a map of 
Caylon, which is a romarkablo evi- 
dence of the veiyedightlmowledge of 
geography possessed hy his country- 
men in the soi enteonth century. A 
fuo aimile of it is given above. 

r De Baehos, dec. iii. lib. ii. oh. ii. 
Vol. iii. pt. i. p, 119. 

* This fact is not without sigui- I 
floancB in relation -to the claim of 
Ceylon to a " natural monopoly ” of 
the finest qualities of cinnamon. Its 
existence na a production of the 
island hod been made known to 
Europe by Di Oorsm, seventy yoars 
hoforo ; and Ibw Batuta asserts that 
Malabar hod been supplied with cin- 
namon from. Ooylon at a still earlier 
period. It 'may therefore he in- 
ferred, that there can have been no- 
thing very remarkable in tho quality 
or repute of the spice at the hegiiming 
of tho sixteenth century: else tho 


Portuguoso, who hod been mainly 
attracted to tlie East by the fame of 
its spicos, would have made tlioir 
oarliost visit to tiie country which 
afterwards acquired its renown hy 
producing tho rarest of them : 

• ** cnnella 

Com quo Ceilnu hr ricn, llluatro, o bolloi*' 
Camooni, canto IX. st. M, 

On the contrary, thoir first in- 
quiries -were for pej^Mir, and thoir 
ohiof resort was to the Dokknn, 
uorlili of Capo Oomorin, which was 
oolobratod for produoing it. (Poft- 
fxA-Ml-Mi{j(iMdm\, ch. iv. s. i. p. 77.) 
It was not till 1616 that Baiuioba 
proclaimed the supoiioriLy of Ceylon 
cinnamon over nil others, and ihere 
is reason to believe^ whatever doubt 
tbere may be as to lia early introduc- 
tion into the island, that its bigh re- 
putation is comparatively modem, 
and attributable to tbe attention 
bestowed upon its propai'ation for 
market hy the Portuguese, and 
afterwards in its cultivation 'bj the 
Dutch. De Baeeos, however, goes 
BO fax as to describe Ceylon as the 
Mother of Cinnamon, “oanella do 
que ella "Iib madre como dissemos.” 
— Deo. iii. Ub. ii. ch. i. 

® r.VEiA T So-uzA, vd. i, oh. ix. p. 
281. Vaientyh- says the order was 
actually carried into force, and the 
fort or Colombo demolished by the 
Portuguese in 1624, but shortly after- 
wards raconstruotod. (Oud m Niemo 
Ooai-lndien, vol. v. pt. i. oh. vii. 

p. 01.) 
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The political condition of Ceylon at the time -was de- 
plorable. The seaports on all parts of the coast were 
virtually in the hands of the Moors ; the north was in 
the possession of the Malabars, whose scat of governuient 
was at Jaffna-patam ; and the great central region (since 
known as the Wanny), and Neucra-kalawa, were formed 
into petty hefj, each governed by a Wanniya, calling 
himself a vassal, but virtually uncontrolled by any para- 
mount authority. In the south, the nominal sovereign, 
Dharma Trakrama Bahu IX., had his capital at Cotta, 
near Colombo, whilst minor kings held mimic courts 
at Badulla, Gampola, Peradenia, Kandy, and Mahagam, 
and caused repeated commotions by their intrigues and in- 
surrections. The ruler's had long ceased to busy tliemsclvcs 
with the endowment of temples, and the construction of 
works for irrigation, so that already in the fowrtoenth 
centiuy, Ceylon had become dependent upon India for 
supplies of food, and annually imported rice from the 
Dekkan.^ 

The first appearance of the Portuguese flag in the 
waters of Ceylon, in the year 1505, was the result of an 
accident. The profitable tmde previously conducted by 
the Moors, of carrying the spices of Malacca and Sumatra 
to Cambay andBassora, having been effectually cut off by 
the Portuguese cruisers, the Moorish ships were compelled 
to take a wide course through the Maldives, and pass 
south of Ceylon, to escape capture. Don Prandsco de 
Almeyda, the Viceroy of India, despatched a fleet Irom 
Goa, under command of his .sou, Lorenzo, to intercept the 
Moors on their route. Wandering over unknown seas, he 
was unexpectedly carried by the current to the harbour of 
GaUe^ ; where he found Moorish sliips loading mth cin- 


* BABTTTFiWA, Itincrm io, &o., p. 
xxTii. 

* Db Babbos, dec. i. lib. i. ch. v. ; 
Pabia y SovzAj vd, i. pt. i, ch. a. j 
Eibexro, h. i. oh. V. ; Be Ootrro, 
dec. V. lih. i. ch. iii. Be Babbos and 
Sab Eomano describe this as "the 


discovery of Ceylon,’’ — an expression 
■wjiich ninst have been merely con- 
ventional, as in addition to all earlier 
travellers, Ceylon had been described 
by a Portiigiiese, TnoMB Lopbz, in 
A.D. 1602. Soo Rambsxo, vol. i. p. .S-S.*!. 
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nainoii aud elephants. The erwners, alarmed for tlicir 
own safety, attempted to deceive liiin by the assertion 
tliat'Gallc was tlie residence of Dhorma Prakrama IX., 
the Ifin g of Ceylon, under wlioso protection tliey pro- 
fessed to bo trading ; and by whom, they further assimed 
him, they were anthorised to propose a treaty of peace 
aud commerce with the Portuguese, and to compliment 
their Commander, by a royal gift of four hundred bahars 
of chinamon. They even conducted Payo de Souza, the 
lieutenant of Lorenzo Ahneyda, to an interview with a 
native who personated the Singhalese monarch, and who 
promised liim permission to erect a factory at Colombo. 
Don Lorenzo, though aware of the deception, found it 
prudent to dissemble ; and again put to sea after erecting 
a stone cross at Point de GaUe, to record the event of 
his aiTi«l.^ 

Twelve years elapsed before the Portuguese again 
visited Ceylon. In the interim, their ascendancy in Lidia 
had been secured by the capture of Omuz, the fortifica- 
tion of Goa, the erection of forts at various places in 
Malabar, and the conquest of the spice country of Ma- 
lacca. Midway between their extreme settlements, the 
harboxu’S of Ceylon rendered the island a place of im- 
portance® ; and at length, in 1617, Lopo Soarez de 
Albergaria appeared in person before Colombo, with a 
flotilla of seventeen sail, and with materials aud work- 
men for the erection of a factory in conformity with 
the promise alleged to have been made by the king 
to Don Lorenzo de Almeyda, in 1505, and afterxvards 


^ De HATtEOS, dec. i. Hb. x. ch. t. 
vol. i. j)t. ii.-p. 426 I Db Ooveo, doc. 
V. lib. 1. ch. T. Tol. ii. pt. i. p. 68 ; Sast 
UoMAiro, lib. i. oh. xyiii. p. 100. 
CAitiOEES, m a passage in the Im- 
implies that tne Pmi.ugu&e 
cfune piwided ■with these ooliunns, 
"padraoB,” to be erected in com- 
memoration of their expected dis- 
covories. - 


Hum pndrao nesta terra alevantiimos 
Que pnra nsalmalarlusaies taos 
Trasfa algunSi gsc. Canto ▼. st. 78. 


® Tte impbrtaiiee of Ceyloio, Loth 
for the facility and seeurify oi Por- 
tnmicse commerce in India, has been 
ably discussed by B/VrEAX. in his 
JUstoirB des JEtdblmcmerda d du Com-' 
merce des IEhirop6ma dcota lea Jkdea, 
T. i. ch. XT, Tol. i. p. 160, 
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repealed by letter to tlic Viceroy Alfonzo do Albu- 
querque.-^ But the apprebeusious of tbc Siiigbalesc coiu’t 
were aroused by tbe discovery that seven Imndred 
soldiers were carried in tbe mercbant ships of tbo Vice- 
roy, and that the proposed factory was to be mounted 
•with cannon. In justification of tliis proceeding, Soarez 
pleaded the open hostility of the Mom’s, and the inse- 
ciiiity of the new traders exposed to their violence ; — 
but die ai’guments by which he succeeded in removing 
the king’s scruples were proffers of the military services 
upon which the latter might rely, in case of assault 
from his aspiring relatives, and assurances of the riches 
to be derived from the trade wMch the Portuguese 
proposed to cstabhsh. Dazzled by such promises and 
prospects, the king gave a reluctant assent, and the first 
European stronghold in Ceylon began to lisc on Uie rocilcy 
beach at Colombo.^ 

The Moors, instinctively alive to the dangers that 
threatened their trade, soon succeeded in re-kiudling the 
alarms of the Idng at the couscquoncos of his i-)roci])itaucy. 
He made another attempt to draw back from his recent 
engagements ; he encouraged the Moors to resistance, and 
the Portuguese were closely besieged for several months. 
But die effort was ineffectual ; die goirison was relieved 
by the arrival of succour from India, and the only re- 
sult of the demonstration was to render the Singhalese 
king more helplessly dependent upon the power of the 
Viceroy. He submitted to acknowledge himself a vas- 
sal of Portugal, and to pay an annual triWe of cinnamon, 
rubies, sapphires, and elephants ; and widi this important 
convention, inscribed on plates of gold, Lopo Soarez took 
his departure from Ceylon, leaving Juan de Silveua in 
command of the new settlement.® * 


ii. Tol. iii, pt. ii. p. 121 ; 
cli. xL 

® Du Bakros, dec. iii. vol. iii. p. 
132 ; Be Ootjto, doc. v. vol, iii, p. 


* Farta t Souza^ Tol. 1. pt. lii, 2 ; 
De Babros, dec. lii. Ub. li.^ ob. ii, 
vol. iii. pt. i, p. 118. 

* Db B iRROS, dec. iii. lib. ii. eb. 


A.-R, 

1517. 
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Owing to the cliihoiilty of lintling lirae or even sviiLablc 
Slone oil the spot, the first intrenchinont of the Portu- 
guese consisted of earth-work and stockades ; and it Avas 
not till 1520, tliat Lojao do Brito Avas despatched with 
400 soldiers, bo.sidcs masons and carpenters, Avith orders 
to transport the shells of the pearl-oyster, ' Avhich still 
form vast mounds along tlie sea-shore of Aripo, and to 
bimi them for cement to complete the fortifications of 
Colombo.^ The Moors availed themselves of this undis- 
guised attempt to convert a factory into a fortress, as an 
argument to rouse the indignation of the Singhalese ; and 
an army of 20,000 men Avtis coHected, Avhich for upwards 
of five months held the Portuguese in utmost peril Avithin 
he area of their intrenchments^, till the besiegers, 
alamied by die arrival of reinforcements from India, 
suddenljfc dispersed, and left the garrison at liberty to 
complete their fortifications. 

But hostilities Averc merely suspended, not ahandonod, 
and a war now oommoncGd Avhich ondmed almost Avith- 
out intermission durhig the Avholc time the Portuguese 
held possession of the maritime provinces ; a Avar wliich, 
as De Couto obseiwcs, rendered Ceylon to Portugal 
what Carthage had proved to Eome — a source of un- 
ceasing and anxious expenditiLre, “ gradually consuming 
her Indian revenues, wasting her forces and her artillery, 
and causing a greater outlay for the govermiient of 
that single island than for all her other conquests in the 
East.”® 

446. CAUanrs, in. tlie LvsicuL ede- 
Ijratcs this incidont of llio trimite of 
CHrmamon as tlia crowning triiunph 
•wiiicli eignalisad. tlie planting of tiie 
Lusitaman standard on tbe towers 
of Colombo. ’i 
" DellndarS tiibuto £ J.uiltanci 
Baiidelra, qtiando cxcolsa o alorlo^a 
Vencendo sc ergnora na terre ei guide 
Em Columbo.doi proprlos hiS temlda.” 

Canto s. st. 

^ De Baeeos, dec. iii. lib, iv. oh. vi. 

Tol. iii, pt. i. p. 4 ^ ; Faeia t Souza, 
vol. i. pt. iii. oil. iv. p. 238 j Kibetbo, 
book i, ch. V. ; Sait Romawo, lib, ii 
oh. sxvi. p. S48. • 


' S. 1 N Komako, lib. u. oh. xxiT.. 
p. 340. 

®De Couto, dec. t. pt. i. oh. v. 
EoDBiauus BE Saa, inhisnaiTathe 
of tho rebellion in Ceylon, in whieh 
his fntlicr perished in "1030, records a 
similar opinion : — “ Vorios y oslrafioa 
casoBSuccedidoa en luia eouc[iuat(^ qne 
Bionclo a los Estados do la India como 
otro Cartago a Eoiua en la liombol 
y prolixo de la guerrn, ignold sin 
diida a Job iniis formidables de Eu- 
Topa } porque ha oiento y veinte eieto 
afios que diu-a con igiial obstinaeion 



CiUP. I.] the KANDYANS TAKE AUIES. U 

The Icing, Dharma rrnkrama TX., the finst with 
whom the Portuguese came iu contact, is correctly do- 
scribed by Eibeteo, as a weak and irresolute prince, 
who lacked the courage to refuse any request.^ The 
same may be said of his brother, Wijayo Balm VII., 
and of Bhuwaneka VII, son and successor of the lattei’. a.d. 
Though nominally the paramount sovereign of Ceylon, 
aucli was the minute subdivision of the island into petty 
fiefs, that the territory under tlie direct government of 
the king was not only insignificant in extent, but from 
its position, insusceptible of defence. On one side 

Cotta, his capital lay almost within range of the Portu- 
guese guns ; and on all others he was overawed by his 
own vassals, ^vho, from theix' strongholds iu tlio lulls, 
threatened him with revolt and invasion. The kings 
of Cotta thus cx])osed to demands from j(,ri‘ogaiit 
strangers which they •^vere powerless to resist, aiul 
dreading the resentment of tlioir own ])oo])lo, called forth 
by their concessions, were comjxellcd, for Hoc.uvity, to draw 
closer the ill-omcuod alliance with Portugal, iu order to 
protect themselves from the ludignatiou ol’ their ilominal 
subjects. 

The first to organise an armed resistance to the en- 
croachments of the new settlors, were the mountaineers 
of Kandy and the surrounding regions. Prom the 
earliest ages the inliabitants of these lofty ranges have 
been distinguished by their patriotism and ardent re- 
sistance to GVGiy foreign invader. The same impatient 
spirit, that stimulated their forefathers fifteen himdi'cd 
years before, to avenge the first aggressions of the 
Malabars, now animated their descendants to repel the 
intrusion of European adventurers, whose mingled arro- 
gance and duplicity served to inflame a resistance that 


de Zingalas y Porliigiiesaa, pug- 
naado, eatos por el Iniperio y la ex- 
nltacion de imestra santa Fo Oalo- 
lica; y aqiielloa por la litorlad de 


los ciiorpoB.” — ^EoBaiavES m Saa, 
IMielion de Cet/lan, ^•o,, p. 2. 

* Ribbyho, Boole i. chap, v. 
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no blandislnncnla coiikl clivcai. and no reverses allay, mrd 
wliiclr sorvecl to keep dive mi intoiucdne -war, never 
rcliuiccd nor suspended till the rorluguese were expelled 
from Ceylon, one kundred and lifty yeai-s after tlicir first 
landing. 

Tlie eflects of tliis long-sustained struggle left strongly 
mai'ked impressions upon tlie national character of the 
Xaudyans. It not only called forth their patriotism and 
darmg, but taught them the profession of arms, and, as 
an illustration of the maxim of Scipio, that a continual 
war against a single people teaches them in time to 
strengthen themselves by adopting the tactics of their 
enemies, De Oouto instances the remarkable fact, that 
whereas on the arrival of Ahneyda, in 1505, the Singhdese 
were ignorant of the nse of gunpowder, and there was 
not a siiigle firelock in the island, they soon excelled the 
rortugucse in lire inannCocture of mnskets, and before the 
war was concluded, tliey could bring twenty thousand 
stand of arms into the fidd.^ 

The original loader of Uie insurgent Shighdeso was 


' The afltonisliment of tJie natives 
at tho first cliacliaa'^ of a onnnon by 
tbo Portuguese at Colombo, is foixa- 
bly desoiibod in tbe ; "ma- 

Idng a noiso like thunder Vhen it 
bre^a upon Jimgam Parwala — and 
a boll from one of them, after flying 
some leagues, will break a castle of 
marble.” (p. 278.) The passago IuDb 
C oTJio is os follows : — " nesle tempo 
nem liuna sd espingarda havia em 
toda a Hha; e dopois quo nda ontrd- 
mos nella, com o coutinuo uso da 
giieira qiie Iko fizomos, so flaornm 
tSo ddstios como hoje esltun; e a 
femdirem a melhor, o aiaia foimosa 
mtilheiia do mundo, e a fazerom. as 
maia formosas eepingaxdas, e me- 
Ikorea quo aa nossos, do quo hoje ha 
na Ilha do vontagem de vinte mil.’' 
— T)ec. V. lib, i. tm. v. ' 

Paeia t Souza mentions that the 
Singholese at the close of tlio Vai- 
tuguose dominion "made the best 
feolocks of fh tbo East.” (Vol. ii. 


pt. iv. ch. six, p. 610.) Soo also 
KoDiuaTjns M Saa, Hebeh'on, ^o., cb. 
i. p. 20. liiifscuoTBir, the Dutch tia- 
vellei’, who visited Ceylon in 180S, 
snjE, "the natural bom people, or 
Chini/alaB, make the fairest barrels 
for pieces that may be found in anjr 
placo, wbioh shine as bright as if 
they were sfiver.” Loud. 1D08. And 
Pthabd, the Erenoh traveller, who 
landed at GrUo after having been 
wrecked on the Maldives, in 1606, 
expresses unqualified admiration oi 
the Singhnlese workmimship on me- 
tals ; and especially in the f^rication 
and ornamenting of arms, which he 
says were esteemed the finest in In- 
dia, and even supeiior to those of 
Prance. "le n’ousse iamois penad 
q’ils enssent estd si excellens ti hieu 
mii’e des arquebuses et autres armes 
onm-agdes et fafonndes, qui sent plus 
belles que cellea que I’on fait icy?’ — 
PsEA-an BE Lavae, Voyages, §-0., 
Paris, 1670, oh. x. tom. ii. p. 88. 
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Maaya Duniaai^, youngest son of Wijayo BaTiu VH., a.d. 
and grandson of the lung by -vvlioni the Portuguese had 
been originally suffered to establish themselves at Co- 
lombo. Tins prince, exasperated by the degrading 
policy of his family towards the Eimopeans, and alarmed 
by an attempt of his fatlier to set aside his brotliers and 
himself from tlie succession in favour of children by 
a second marriage, levied war against the long, procured 
his assassination, and succeeded in placing the heir ap- 
parent, Bhuwaneha Bahu on the tlrrone ; reserving 
the fief of Sitawacca for himself, and that of Eayagam 153JL. 
for his second brother. 

The new king, however, outvied his predecessor in 


^ Called by tbo Portvigiioae bis- 
tendaua Madune ; — his aon mi eue- 
oesaor, Raja Siugba I., is tbe Hcy'u ot 
Do Bori'oa and Do Oovito. I have 
piepai'odtho genealogical table v7Mch 


is subjoined with a view tojkcilitato 
vofexenco to the convplieatod ivlliancus 
of the sovci'oigns of Ceylon at this 
poiiod. 


]. niiarma frakrama Unliu IX. 
1606. Died 162?. 


HoIa Slnglm. 
Dojd. 


II. WlJATollAno VII. 162?, 
Munlorcd hy his sons, 1661. 


Biiygmi) HiIIuIii, 
Dc.ui; 


ill. Diidwancka Baho VII. 1834, 
.Killed acctdentAlly, 1612. 

AdAUghter.in.TrlbuU Oiinda. 

IV. Don Junn OnAiiirAPAi.A, 1542. 

. A. Ghrutlao. IDs authorUy 
^vas confined to Colombo, 
his ginnd'Uncles hAvlug 
])osseihlon ot the rest of his 
dominions. He died, a.d. 
1581; and by will left the 
King of Portugal holr to his 
kin^omi 


IlAyngnro Banda. Haaya DuNrfAi, DownUajnlCiimnra, 
muidered by his BDnbyaSndmar- 

SOD, Rnja Singba. ringo. 

9 sons, d. A daughter, V. Raja Singha 1. 1581, d. 15Di 

Died. f — 

SUB1\A OuMAUA, 1699. 
deposed bf 


Vr. WlMALA Dharua. 1609. King 
of Kandy, in. Donna Catbarlna. 

< . .A - I I 

VII. SsNAiur. 1604. Brother of 
Into king, m* Donna Gatha* 
ilna, his widow, d.*1633. 


Vlll. Raja Singiia II. d. 1G87. 

f*~ ■ A ' ■ ■ 1.^ 

IX. WlUILA Buauma Buriya II. 
d. 1680. 

^ — * - ^ 

X> SniWiiiA PnAXRA&iA, (Kdn* 
DVSAliA). 1707. Son. At 
Ills death, in 1746, the Sin- 
ghalese line extinct. 

, A j 

XI* Sri Wuata Raja Sinbiia. 
1730. A Malabnr. 

kll. Kihti Shi. 1747. Brother- 
in-lRW. 


i,^~' -- 

•> Kill. Raiadiii Raja Singha. 1761, 
* — 

XIV, Sui WiKBCUA Raia Si6anA, 
1798, nephew. Deposed by 
the En^lsh, 1816. 


* A.D. 1534 This Idng is the Negaha Panilar of Eihoyro. 
liamiya Jiao of Du Ouuto, and Jioa 
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1 1 

raitlilossiioSH Lt) lus coiuiUy and liia religion, and in 
subsorvioucy to tlio rising power o(‘ tlio Portagneso ; and 
bo Core t\YO years, Maaya Diinnai, assiated by the Moors, 
“ the greatest oneniies of tlie Portuguese in India,” ^ and 
supported by two thonsand troops sent by the Zamoiiu 
of Calient, invested Cotta, ivhich, after a siege of tlu-eo 
moiitlis, was relieved by the timely arrival of Portu- 
guese reinforcements from ludia.^ lu 1538 he renewed 
the war with the co-opci'ation of Paichi Marcar, a power- 
ful Moor of Cochin®; but the forces sent by tire latter 
having been intercepted and destroyed by the Portu- 
guese licet, Maaya Dimuai again found it prudent to 
temporise. The death of his brother, the chief of 
llayagam, and the acquisition of Ms territory, having 
greatly enhanced his strength, he renewed hia solicita- 
tions t'& the Zamorin and Paichi Marcar, and again laid 
siege to Cotta in 1510.'’- Again the viceroy of India 
was forced to intci’iioso, and a third time Maaya Dunnai 
was obliged to sue for peaeo, ivliich he purchased by a 
treacherous surrender of Paichi Marcar, and the chiefs 
of his Moorish allies, whose heads raised on spears ho 
presented to tlic Portuguese general.® 

The Icing of Cotta, Bhnwanekn VII., was now so 
TiUcrly estranged from the sympathies of his own conn- 
tryineu, and .so entirely at the mercy of his foreign allies, 
that he appealed to the Portuguese to ensure the suc- 
cession to his grandcliild, the only male representative 
of his family. To give solemnity to their acquiescence, 
he adopted the strange expedient of despatching to Eu- 
rope a statue of the boy cast in gold, together with a 


1 Fauta. t Souza, toI. L pt. iv. ch. 
8. San Romano, lib. iv. cli. ix. p. TSi. 

* De Couro, dec. y. lib. i. cb. vi. ; 
it. lib. ii. cb. iY.j Fabia t Souz.v, 
Tol. i. pt. iv. ch. xvii. - 

3 A.n. 1588, Fabia y Souza, yoI. 
i. pt. iv. ch. viii. ; De Couto, dec. v. 
lib. ii. cb. iv.-v. 

+ Dn OouTO, dec. v. lib. i. dh. x. ; 
lib. V. cb. vi. 


' De Couto, dec. v. lib. ii. cb. 
viii. j Fabxa y Souza, vol. ii, pt. i. 
ch. ii. Tubnoub soys be wos enriit- 
cneil in effigy at Lisbon (Euiiome, 
^• 0 ., p. 49), but Dn Couto, Tvitb moio 
pi’obnbility, says the ceremony was a 
ooTonalion. (Deo. y lib. vii. cb. iv. ; 
dec. vi. lib, iv. cb. vii.) 
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crown ornamented witli jewels. Hia ambassadors were a.d. 
received witli signal lioiiours by Joliu III., and tlie form 
of a coronation in effigy was performed at Lisbon in 
1541^, tlie name of Don Juan being conferred on the 
young prince in addition to his previous patronymic of 
Dliarinapala^ Bahu. 

In return for this condescension, the king of Portugal, 
true to the policy of extending religion conterminously ' 
with his domiiiioua ®, exacted a further concession from 
the Singhalese sovereign. A party of Franciscans were 
dii’ectecl to accompany the ambassadors on their retiu’ii 
from Lisbon to Ceylon ; licence was claimed to preach 
the gospel of Christ in all parts of the island, and tlie 
first Christian communities were organised at various 
parts of the coast between Colombo and Gallo."* 

Fresh outbursts of hostility and rebellion ensifcd on 
this attempt to overturn the national faith. Maaya 
Diumai and his followers again took up arms, and in 
1542 the pusillanimous king, whilst preparing to cn- 
counter him, was accidentally shot by a Portuguese 
gentleman on the banks of the Kalany-ganga,® His 
memory in the annals of the Singhalese occupies a place 
similar to that of Count Julian in the chronicles of 
Spain, as a traitor alike to his comitiy and his God ; 
and the drcirmstances of his death are pointed to as a 
judgment to mark the indignation of heaven at the 
calamities wliieh he entailed on his country,® 

On his death, the young prince, his grandson, nomi- 
nally siiccecded to the tlmoue; but throughout the 
entire period of his rule, his dominions can scarcely be 

1 Olid ea Niotiw Ooat- says, Hie fiwt Bonian Cnlliolic eoii- 

Indieii, ^-c., cli. vii. p. 03. vorts wovo made a.d, 1642, at Pnu- 

® Called Drama BdRa Bao ty Do tora, Macu (now Maffoona), Dev- 
OoTJio. ■ berin, GaUe, and Bdlig^am. — ^Dec. 

a De C'OTiro, dec, vi. lib. ii. ob. vitj vi. Hb, iv. cb. vii. 

F.vtsia y Sovz.i, Tol. ii. pt. ii. cb. -vi. ® IJe Couto, dec. vi. lib, ix. ob. 
p. 121. xvi. tom. iii. pt. iii. p. 3.30 — 341. 

* For an accoiml of the proceed- ® B(yamli,_ p. 290 — ^303 ; Faeia t 
inga of the Portuguese miasiona, aeo SovzA, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 804; Bai- 
Siv J. Emeubon Tenneet’s Christi- hjbvs, cb. xl. 
anifi/ in Ceylon, cb i. Du Couip 
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said to liavc extended beyond llie fortifications of Co- 
lombo. To conciliate bis protectors, be eventually ab- 
jured tlic Buddbist religion and j)rofc 8 sed liimsolf a 
convert to Gbristiamty ; many nobles of bis court bomg 
baptized on the occasion, and, according to the Eajavali, 
the loAVcr castes, as web. as the bigher, hastened to 
profess Christianity, “for the sake of the Portuguese 
gold.” ^ 

His accession served to revive the animosity and 
energies of Maaya Dunnai and the national party, w hils t 
his helplessness placed the Portuguese in the position of 
principals rather than auxiliaries in the long war which 
ensued. In this new relation, relieved from even the 
former semblance of restraint, thedr rapacity betrayed 
itself by wanton excesses. They put to the torture the 
subjects of the long they professed to succour, in order 
to extort the €118010810:6 of the buried treasures of his 
family ; and after the first conflict witli Maaya Dunnai, iii 
which the Portuguese were victorious, they not only 
exacted the full diarges of the expedition from their 
young ally, but iu violation of their compact, appropri- 
ated to themselves the entire of the plunder of Sitar 
wacca, “ the wants of India,” as Paeia t Souza observes, 
“ not pormittmg the performance of promises.” ® 

For many years tire maritime provinces were devas- 
tated by civil war in its most revolting form. Cotta 
was so fr’equently threatened as to be kept hr a state of 
almost incessant siege. Every town on tire coast wlrere 
the Portuguese had formed trading establishments, Pan- 


^ RcyavaK, p, 201, Heaco the fre- 
qiient occarreace at the present day 
of Portugese names, in addition 
to the SmgholeBe patronyimcs in 
families of tho highest ranh in the 
maritime provinces. They were as- 
sumed at baptism three centuries 
haeic, and are still retained oven 
where the hearers have abandoned 
Olmstinnity. 

® Fabxa t Sotjza, Yol. ii, pt. ii. oh. 
ix, p, ICO 3 Djs Como, dec. vi. lib, ii. 


oh. xviii. tom. iii. pt. ii p. 360 j 
Rcy'amli, p. 29S. Ileatitiition was 
mme at a later period, John III. 
having ordered the restoration of nil 
the plunder j and this ordm came to 
Ceylon, says FAKiA,r Souza, in the 
same ship which carried the poet 
CAaiOEM, A.n. 1363, “ to tiy if he 
could advance Iw his awovd tiiat for- 
tune which he hod failed to win by 
Ms pen.” (Vol. iii, p, 109.) 
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tura, Caltura, Barberin, Galle, and Belligam were ravaged 
by the partisans of Maaya Dunnai, die churches and 
buildings destroyed, and the Ohi’istian inhabitants butcli- 
ered by the Singhalese.' 

In these sanguinary forays, the reno"^ of Maaya 
Dunnai himself was eclipsed by that of his youngest 
son; who,. having begun his military career whilst yet a 
child, accompanied the army of his father in an expe- 
dition against one of the refractory chieftains of the 
south, on which occasion the boy won the title of Eaja 
Singh^ “the lion King.”® 

This ficiy leader had the audacity to besiege Colombo 
in 1563 ; and afterwards attacked Cotta with such 
vigour and perseverance, that the Portuguese officer, 
Ataide, alarmed at the failure of provisions during a 
protracted defence, caused the flesh of those kiUed in 
the assault to be salted as a resource against famine.® 
Warned by this critical emergency of the impossibility 
of maintaining Cotta as a fortress, it was judged expe- 
dient, in 1564, to dismantle it^, and the humiliated 
king thenceforth resided within the waUs of Colombo ; 
where, says Pakia -t Souza, “he was no less tor- 
mented by the covetousness of the Portuguese Com- 
mander than he had been before by the tyranny of 
Eaja Singha.” ® 

During this wretched struggle, it was the pohcy of 
Portugal to induce the minor chiefs of Ceylon to detadi 
themselves from the national party, by inflaming their 
apprehensions, and exciting their jealousy of the ascend- 
ency and pretensions of Maaya Dunnai and his son ; and 
the more firmly to consohdate alliances, the strongest 
inducements were held out to them to profess Christia- 


1 A.D. 1666. Pabiat Souza, Tol. 
ii. pt. ii. oh. xii. p. 181 ; Db Oouto, 
doc. Ti. lib. X. w. xii. toia. ill. p, 
479. 

S^avdli, p. 20; Hcbbtbo, b. i. 
ch. V. 


® FShiat Souza, toI. ii. pt. iii. oh. 
ii. p. 249. 

* De Couto^ dec. viii. lib. Tii. eh. 
viL tom. i. pt. i. p. 67. 

* Fartugvese Asia, vol. ii. pt iii. 
ch. iL p. 248. 


VOL. II. 


C 


A.D. 

1642. 


A.D. 

1563. 


A.I>. 

1564. 
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A.i>. uity. But too feeble to contiibuto any efTcotual aid to tbeir 
1646.^ new allies, tlioir treason and apostacy druTV down on 
them tlio indignation of tlioir riglitdd sovereign, and 
served oidy to furnish jirotexls for their overthrow and 
hia further aggrandisement. 

1^*47 tenitory of Kandy was seized by 

‘ Baja Bingha, in 1582. Jaya-weira, its king, in 1547, 
invited the Boman Catholic fathei's to his doinhuons, 
permitted a church to be erected at his capital, and 
intimated a wish, which was promptly comphed with, 
that a mihtary party should be stationed at Kandy, 
rvith the double object of extending the faith and 
protecting tlie sovereign, from the resentment of his 
■ subjects, should he openly embrace Christianity.^ An 
officer, mth one hundred and twenty men, was des- 
patched on tills sei’vice in 1548, and landed at Biitticaloa, 
whence the party crossed the island westward to Kandy ; 
but a sudden change in the king’s intentions led him to 
])lacG an ambusli to cut off the militant mission, wliich, 
•with difficulty, effected its escape to Colombo.® 

So intent were the Portuguese upon the extension of 
tire faitli that, mitaught by tliis act of treachery, they 
subjected themselves to a still more disastrous repetition 
of perfidy 1550, when Kumara Banda, tiie son of Jaya- 
weira ®, renewed the application of his father for spiritual 
and mihtary assistance, A force despatdied at his re- 
quest was permitted to march to within three nules of 
Kandy, when they -were surrounded by the followers of 
the •prince, and lost upwards of seven hundred, men (of 
whom one-half were Europeans) in a headlong retreat to 
the coast.^ 


* The aolcliaiB ■ware deapatehoci, 
according to Bb Oovto, at onea to 
eonfim Mm in "the faith and in Ms 
possessions, ” “pera mvenar e fssKtar 
com aqaelle 3iey at6 6 tegitrarem na 
Fech m regno. Db Co'DIO, dec. ■yi. 
liv. iv. ch. vii. p. 824. 

® Dn Ooxno, dec. -ri. lib. in. eh. 
■rii, 7iii. ■yol. iii. pt. i. p, 829. 


” He _ resided, according to the 
Fqfavalij at Coral Taddea, and is 
called by the Portuguese -writers, 
Coralea Pimdur. Db Oottto, dec. 
■yi. lib, ■yiii. oh. iv. tom. iii. pi. ii. 
p. 166, oh. vi. p. 166. 

_ 4 Db Co’DIO, dec. ■vi. lih. viii. ch. 
■yii. vol. iii. pt, ii, p. 178 j Pabia t 
S oDZA, vol. ii. pt. ii. ch. viii. p. 148. 
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Meanwliile Eaja Singlia wlio, thongli tlie youngest of 
tlie family, succeeded to the tenitories of his father on the 
death of Maaya Dunnai in 1571, proceeded to developo 
his designs for concentrating in his person supreme 
authority over the other petty kingdoms of Ceylon. He 
put to death every troublesome aspirant of the royal 
line and directed his arms against every chief who had 
been hostile or neuti-al during his struggles with the 
king of Cotta. In the course of a very few years he 
nip,de himself vh-tuaUy master of the interior, and drove 
into exile the king of Kandy, who, with his queen and 
children, fled for safety to the Portuguese fort at Manaar. 
There he and his daughter became Christians, and 
were baptized, she as Donna Catliarina, and he mider 
the name of Don Philip, in honour of Philip II., who 
had just acquired the crown of Portugal with that of 
Spain. On her father’s decease, Doima Catliarina was 
left a ward of the Portuguese, and through their mstru- 
mentahty was afterwards made queen of her ancestral 
dominions. 

Unable, from the extent of the military operations in 
which he was engaged, to retain possession of tlie Kandyan 
country, Eaja Singha adopted the precaution of disarm- 
ing the Kandyans, and was thus enabled to concentrate 
his attention on preparations for the siege of Colombo, 
which he at length invested with a formidable army. To 
this memorable assault he brought, according to the 
accoimt of the Portuguese, fifty thousand fighting men, 
and an equal number of pioneers and camp followers, 
with upwards of two thousand elephants and iimumerable 
baggage oxen.® He even coUected a naval force with 
which to tloreaten the fleet of the Viceroy. He took 
up his position before the fort in August, 1586, and 


^ A.D. 1681. The Porhiguese 
assert, that Baja Singha I., to dear 
his caraway to the throne, murdered 
not only his brothers, hut his aged 
father, Waya Dunnai. Dn OouTO, 


dec. X. di. xiii. vol. ri. pt. ii. p. 216; 
Paioa t Sottza, Tol, hi. pt. i, oh. iv. 

* Faria t Sottza, vd. di. pt. i. oh. 
■vi ; Dn Cotnro, deo. x, di. it. vol. vi. 
pt. ii. p. 419, 


c 2 


A.D, 

1586. 
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A.B. continued to harass it by repeated assaults til] tlic end 
1586. of May in the following year. The barbaritios practised 
by the gandson are related without eniotioii by the Por- 
tuguese historians of the siege — the tortures inflicted on 
the liv ing , and the orgies perpetrated over the remains 
of the dead ^ — and as the enth-e country beyond the 
walls of Colombo was in possession of the enemy, 
Portuguese galleons were despatched to desti’oy the 
villages along the southern coast. The eespedition, ac- 
cording to the complacent narrative of De Couto, 
achieved its mission with circmnstances of signal ati-oeity, 
especially towards the women and their little ones, 
whose hands and arms the soldiers hacked off in their 
eagerness to secure their pendants and bangles ; and 
retumod to Colombo in trimnph, with their spoils and 
captives.^ 

In a second expedition these outrages were repeated 
on a stiU greater scale. Thomd do Souza d’ArroncIies, 
in Pebruaiy, 1587, sacked and burned the villages of 
Coagodde, Madamp.d, and Gindura, surprised and ra- 
vaged QaJle, Belhgam, aud Matrrra, and utterly de- 
stroyed die great temple of Tanaveram or Dondera, 
then the most sumptuous iu Ceylon, built on vaulted 
arches on a promontory overlooking the sea, witli 
towers elaborately carved and covered with plates of 
gilded brass. De Souza gave it up to the plunder of 
his soldiers ; overtlirew more than a thousand statues 
and idols of stone and bronze, and slaughtered cows 
within its precincts in order indehbly to defile the 
saci'cd places. Carrying away quanti-ties of ivory, pre- 
cious ornaments, jewelry, and gems, he committed the 


> Db Oovto relates, that an arachy 
of singular bravery, who on a fbnnar 
occasion hod WUed with hij own 
hand twenty-nine Singhalese las- 
oaains, having been brought prisoner 
into Oolombo, a Portuguese soldier 
cat open hia heart, and drank the 
blood out of hia hands, "hum delles 
chamado Mocoto, a quern devia deter 


hem esoandnlizado, lire deo huma 
cutUada sobre o cora$do, que o abiio 
todo, 0 por tres vezes Ihe tomoii o 
san^e com os mtlos, e heheo por far- 
tor a sede do odio que Ihe tinho.” 
— Dec. X. ch. V. vol. vi. pt. ii. p. 602. 

’ ^'avedi, p. 30P ; Pabiat Sovza, 
vol. iii, pt. i. ch. y\ 
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ruins of tlie pagoda and tlie surrounding buildings to 
tbe flames.' 

Eaja Singba, stunned by the intelligence of tliese 
disasters, dislieartened by the utter failure of his re- 
peated assaults on Colombo, and alarmed by the intelli- 
gence of the arrival of large reinforcements to the 
garrison from Goa, suddenly abandoned tlie siege, and 
drew off his forces to the interior. 

He survived his discomfiture at Colombo but a very 
few years, and died at Sita-wacca, ia 1592, at an ex- 
tremdy advanced age.® Authority and success seem 
equally to have deserted him towards the close of his 
career ; the Portuguese taking advantage of his involve- 
ments and anxieties during the siege, contrived to 
excite a formidable diversion by rousing the Kandyans 
to revolt ; and Kunappoo Bandar of Peradenia, a 
Singhalese of royal blood who had embraced Christi- 
anity, taking at his baptism the name of Don Juan®, 
was despatched with an armed force to prepare the 
way for enthroning the daughter of the late fugitive 
king Jaya-weira, Donna Cathaiina, who had been 
educated at Manaar. The expedition was signally suc- 
cessful ; the Kandyans not only asserted their own in- 
dependence, but descending to the territories of Eaja 
Singha, laid waste liis country to the walls of his palace 
at Sita-wacca.* Don Juan, intoxicated by his victories, 
and indignant that the Portuguese, whilst continuing him 
in his military command, should have conferred the 
sovereignty of the interior on Don Philip, a rival on 
whom tliey intended also to bestow the hand of Queen 
Catharina, turned his arms against his allies, and drove 
the Portuguese from Kandy, removed Don Philip by 
poison, and conducted on his ‘ owm account hostilities 


* Db Oovto, dec. x. ch. xv. yol, yi, 
pt ii. p. 006. 

* TEe Portugese etiyBoja Singlia 
■vras upwards of 120 years old wken 
Eb died; but this is an obvious exag- 
garaldon. 


® fZ^'oredt, p. 810 j BxBBxnO; b. i. 
ch. y. Valewtix says he was chris- 
tened Don Juan, to compliment Don 
John of Austria, the hero of Lepanto. 
‘ Kibexbo, (h. T. 
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iigainst Tlaja Siiigha.' A few yeara •were -wasted in desnJ- 
toiy warfare in Llie Kandyan highlands, and then fol- 
lowed a decisive action at Knliul-bittra-wcUe, iieai’ the 
pass of Kadaganawa \ in which Eaja Singhawas nnsne- 
cossM, and died in 1592, refusing sm-gical assistance for 
a wound, and murmimng at the departure in Ids old age 
of -that good fortune which had signalised his career in 
boyhood.® 

Thus left undisputed master of the interior of Kandy, 
Don Juan seized on the supreme power, and assumed the 
Kandyan crown under the title of Whnala Dhanna. To 
secure the support of the priesthood, he abjured Christi- 
anity, and, availing himsdf of the faith of the nation in 
the dalada, “ the sacred tooth of Buddha,” as a palla- 
dium, the possession of which was uiseparablc from 
royalty, he produced the tooth which is stiU preserved in 
the temple at Kandy as the original one ; and, notwith- 
standing the destruction of the real relic at Goa in 1500^, 
he had no dilEculty in persuading the Kandyans that tlic 
counterfeit was the genuine one, wluch ho assured them 
had been removed from Cotta on tlio arrival of the Portu- 
guese, and preserved at Delgammoa in SolTragam. 

The Portuguese attempted to depose Don Juan, and 
despatched a force to the moimtains under the command 
of Pedro Lopez de Souza, to escort the young Queen 
Catharina to tlie capital, and to restore the cro-wn to its 
legitimate possessor. Don Pedro succeeded in expelling 
the usurper; but, after a very short interval, Whnala 
Dharma returned, effectually detached the Kandyan forces 
from their alhance, utterly routed the Portuguese gar- 


^ The eTsntB of iiuB peiioJ aia 
giveii ■with partionlaxity in iiie Ih- 
miption of Ceylon, by Pioxip Bai- 
DJHUS, Munster of the word of God 
in OoyloE ; ” piinted at Aiuatei'dam, 
1672, and of wLich on English trans- 
lation mil be found in Osunoiixi:ii.’B 
CoXMAon, toI. iii. p. 601, 

‘ Itajemli, p. dl2. 


s " Since myeleveiithyear^ no king 
has made way against me tiU now ; 
but my might is diminished; this 
liing is more powerful than mo.” — 
ScgavcM, p. SIS. 

‘ Eor an account of the Sacred 
Tooth and its destruction, see VoLII. 
p. 29, 100. 
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rison, slew tlieir leader, possessed liimsclf of the person of a.d. 
the queen, and seized the Kandyan throne, of which he 
held undisturbed possession till his decease, twelve years 
afterwards.^ 

Wimala Dharma thus succeeded to the rank and posi- 
tion of Eaja Shigha as the paramount sovereign of the 
whole island, and cb'ef of the national party opposed to 
the Portuguese. The latter, resenting at once his treason 
and their own defeat, resorted to violent measures of 
retaJiati.on, and a war of extermination ensued, unsur- 
passed in atrocity and bloodshed.® Jerome Azavedo, a 
soldier less distinguished by his prowess than infamous 
for his cruelties, was despatched to Ceylon in 1594, to a-d. 
avenge the indignities endured by liis feUow-countiymen 
at the hands of the Kandyan usmper. Pai'ia y Souza, in 
a review of the career of tins commander, which ended in 
a dungeon at Lisbon, says his reverses were a judgment 
from the Almighty for his barbarities m Ceylon. In 
the height of his success there, ho beheaded mothers, after 
forcing them to cast tlieir babes betwixt miU-stones. 
Punning on the name of tiie tribe of Q-allas or Chahas, 
and its resemblance to the Portuguese word for codes, 
gallos, “ he caused liis soldiers to take up children on the 
points of their spears, and bade them hark how the young 
cocks crow I ” He caused many men to be cast off the 
bridge at Malwand for the troops to see the crocodiles 
devoiu them, and these creatures grew so used to the 
food, that at a whistle they would hft their heads above 
the water.” ® 


1 BAiJjJETJS, ch. Ti. p. 008. EimiiTEO 
tells a story of a Singlialese mood- 
liar (wliom BAiiDiETis cnlls Janiere) 
■who joined Lopo de Souza in this 
expedition, brinmng a large force to 
Lis nidj but wliom Don Juan con- 
trived to got rid of, by addressing to 
Mm fictitious letters with allusions to 
a pretended plot to betray the Portu- 
guese. De Souza, without giving the 
moodUar an opportunity for expfino- 


tion, passed his sword through Ms 
heart. — Ribeyho, oh. vii. p. 47. 

* YAiEifTTir, who describes the 
savage conduct of tho Portuguese 
during this war (0««7 en Meaw Oost- 
Ifidim, ch. vi. p. 82), says Ms infor- 
mation was chiefly obtoiued finm the 
reports of the Singhalese, who hod a 
vivid recollection of these horrors. 

® Faeia t Souza, 8 tevend Irmts - 
IfAim, vol. iii. pt. iii. dh. xv. p. 279. 
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All inteniccinc -war now raged for years in Ceylon, the 
Portuguese in successive forays penetrating to Kandy, and 
even to Oovah and SaiTragam, burning towns, uprooting 
fruit trees, driving away cattle, and making captives to be 
enslaved in the lowland. These conflicts were, however, 
of luicertain success. On some occasions the invaders, 
overpowered by the energy of the Kandyans, were de- 
feated and put to flight, followed by the exasperated 
mouiitaiaeers to the gates of Colombo.^ The frontier 
which separates the maritime districts from the hill 
country, was the scene of sanguinary conflicts, and at 
length the low-country Singhalese, roused to desperation 
by the miseries drawn down on them in never-ending 
hostilities, and by tlie atrocities perpetrated by the Por- 
tuguese soldiery manifested a determined resistance to 
the common oppressors, who, alarmed in turn for their 
own safety, mutinously resisted tlie orders of their officers, 
and tlie Yiceroy at Goa was appealed to to arrest the dis- 
organisation and utter ruin of tire new settlement.® 

In the midst of these scenes of blood and disaster, 


’ Fakta t SoruA, toI. iii. pt. Hi. 
cl. 'viii. ii. xii., &o. 

* "We had not groira odions to 
tlo Chingalns (Singhalese), had ■we 
not pTOvdeed them hy our infamous 
proceedings. Not only the poor sol- 
diers went out to rob, but those Por- 
tugese who were lords of ■villa^s 
added imes and adulteries, which 
obliged the people -to seek 'the com- 
pany of beasts in the mountains ralhet 
■thanhe subject to -the more beasiiy 
TillMiiDS of men.” — Fabia t Sovza, 
Tol. iii, pt. Hi. ch. Hi. p. 203. A thrill 
of horror has been imparted 'to all who 
have read the story of the atrocities 
perpetrated on the wife of Ehe^apola, 
the minister of the king of Kwi^, 
who, on the occssion of her husbenirs 
revolt in 1816, compelled her to kill 
her own children 1w ponading thorn 
in a rioe-mortai. But it ought to be 
kuo'wn that this inhuman, praotice 
was tmght to the SMlyatts by (ks 


Portuguese ; according to ■the truth- 
ful Eohert Enoz, Simon Correa, 
" when he got any victory over the 
Chingulays, he did exercise great 
crucify. He would moke the women 
heat 'their o'wn children in their mor- 
tars wherein they need to heat their 
com." — Ekox, Pekit,, pt iv. 
ch. xiiL p. 177. 

It is a curious Hlustration of the 
con'riction loft on the minds of 'the 
Kandyans of the cruelty of Eur^eans, 
that m 1064, when Raja mngha 
wished to indict 'the utmost possible 
punishment on one of his ministers, he 
sent him to Colombo to be executed, 
thinking that the Dutch, like -the 
Portuguese, 'were ingenious in 'the in- 
vention of tortures. They, however, 
restored him to liberiy. — VAiEHTYir, 
ch. xiv. p. 100 ; oh. xv. p. 240. 

’ Db Ootrao, dec. xi. oh. xxxiii, 
tom, ■vH. p. 178 j Fabia x Sovza, 
voh Hi pt. i. ch. IX. p. 73. 
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died the last legitimate emperor of Ceylon, Don Juan 
Dharmapala. He expired at Colombo in May, 1581, 
bequeathing his dominions by wiU to Philip II. By this 
deed the Portuguese acquired their title to the sove- 
reignty of the island h with the exception of JalTua, the 
nominal king of wHch they still recognised, and Kandy, 
to the throne of which they had themselves asserted the 
right of Donna Catharina the Queen. 

Eibeyro gives a remarkable account of the mutual 
arrangement under which the Singhalese chiefs now took 
the oath of allegiance to the new dynasty. It was at 
first proposed that the 'laws of Portugal should be 
introduced for all races alike, reserving to the native 
cMefs their ranks and privileges; but after an inteiwal 
asked for dehberation by the deputies, they returned a 
reply to the effect that, being by birth and education 
Singhalese, and earnestly attaclied to their own religion 
and customs, it would be difficult, if not perilous, to 
require them to abandon them on the instant for others 
which were utterly unknown to them. Such changes, 
they said, were often the precursors of revolutions, 
that swept away both institutions, the new as well as 
tlie old, to tlie injury alike of the people and the king. 
On aU other points they were ready to recognise 
Philip n. as their legitimate sovereign ; and so long as 
his majesty and his ministers respected the rights and 
usages of the nation, they would meet with the same 
loyalty and fidehty which the Singhalese had been ac- 
customed to show to their own. princes. On these con- 
ditions they were ready to take the oath, the officers of 
the king being at the same time prepared to swear in 
the name of their master to respect and maintain the 
ancient privileges and laws of Ceylon. 

The covenant was concluded and proclaimed, together 
with a solemn declaration tiiat«thc priests and religious 
orders were to have full hberty to preach Christianity, 


’ Db Oouto, doc. xii. cli. v. torn. yiii. p. 30 ; Ribetbo, bk, i. oh. ix. 
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iioilliGr i)aTcaT.ts restraining their childi'cii, nor cliildren 
opposing the confonniiy of their paxciits, and that all 
oflbnces against religion -were to be punishable by the 
legal autliorities. 

The territory now tnuler tlie direct government of 
tlie Portuguese embraced the maiitime circuit of the 
island, with the exception of the peninsula of Jaffna, 
and a portion of the coimtry to the south of it (which 
was not annexed till 1617), and extended inland to 
the base of the lofty zone which encircles the kingdom 
of Kandy. 

It was from their strongholds in these mountaias, 
protected on all aides by natmally fortified passes, that 
the Kandyans, who had become tiie scourge and terror 
of the Portuguese, were enabled to direct their forays 
into the lowlands. To watch them, and to protect their 
o^vn territory in tl\e plains, the Portuguese wore obliged 
to keep up two camps, one at Mauicavard in the Pour 
Corlca, and a socond at Saffragam, on llxo confines of 
Oovah. To garrison these and tlieir forts at various 
points on tlie coast tlicy were compelled to maintain 
an army of upwards of 20,000 men, of whom less than 
ouG thousand were Europeans. 

The value of the trade carried on under such cir- 
cumstances was incommensurate with the expenditure 
essential for its protection ^ ; the products of the island 
were collected, it may almost be said, sword in hand, 
and diipped under &e guns of the fortresses. Still 
tranquillity was so fax .preserved throughout the dis- 
tricts bordering on the coast from Matura to Chilaw, 
that the low country husbandmen pursued their ordi- 
nary avocations, and the patriarchal village system still 
regulated the organisation of agriculture. The mihtary 
forces were recruited by the feudal service of the pea- 
santry ; and the revenue* were collected in the same form 
in which tliey hafl been raised by tlie kings of Cotta, 


1 Vaeehtim, Oud m Niewm Oost-Indien) ^o., di. XT. p. 282. 
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by the caplaiu-gencral of Colombo, who governed with 
the local title of “.Zing of Malwand” ^ Trade was pro- 
hibited to all other nations, and oven to the native 
Singhalese. Besides the royal iaono];)ohes of chinamon, 
popper, and mnsk, the chief articles of export were 
cardamoms, sapan-wood, areca-nnts ebony, elephants, 
ivory, gems, and pearls, and along with these there were 
annually shipped small quantities of tobacco, silk, and 
tree-cotton. 

In quest of these commodities, vessels came to Co- 
lombo and Galle from Persia, Arabia, the Bed Sea, 
China, Bengal, and Europe ; and, according to Bibeyro, 
the surplus of cinnamon beyond that required by these 
traders was annually bimicd, lest any accumulation 
might occasion the price to be reduced, or the Chalias 
to relax their toil in searching tlve forests for the vSijicc.® 
The taxes were paid in land. Trade was altogetlicr 
conducted by barter, and money was ahnost unused 
in the island, except in the seaports and their immediate 
viednity. 

Colombo, as the seat of government and commerce, 
became a place of importance ; and its oiigmal pahsadcs 
and earth-works * were replaced by fortifications of stone 
moimting upwards of two hundred guns. Convents, 
churches, monasteries, and hospitals were erected within 
the walls, and at the period of its capture by the Dutch, 
in 1656, upwards of 900 noble famihes were residing 
within the town, besides 1500 families of those con- 


_ ^ A very minute detiul of the mi- 
litary and revenue system of the Por- 
tuguese ■will he foimd in the Pirst 
Book of Eumvno,^. x. xi. 

^ A passage in BiTbexiio’s account 
of -the productions of Oeylon has 
puzzled hoik his tiandators and 
readers, as it describes tbe island as 
dematebing “tons lea ans, plus de 
mlue bateaux, cbacim de soixonte 
tonneaux, rfwn eettain, sable, dent ou 
fait im tr6a-grand d^Mt dans toutes 
les Indes. ” — ob. iii. Lee naively says 


that “be cannot discover wbat this 
sand is.” But as Le Grand made bis 
Prenqb translation from tbe Portii- 
miese MS. of tbe autbor, it is probable 
mat by a clerical error tbe word arena 
may have been substituted for areoa, 
tbe restoration of wbiob solves tire 
mydtory. 

® Eibetbo, b. i. oil. X. 

* “ Les mtu'ailles n’ont dtd long- 
toms q^ue do taipa svipeUa,” &c. — ^Bi- 
BBTiio, pt, i. ob. xii. p. 80. 
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1597. 
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iioctccl ■with the Courts of Justice, merchants, and. 
traders. 

The value of Galle consisted chiefly in the facilities 
which its liarbour afforded for commercial operations, 
and the Portuguese did not think it necessary to increase 
its natural strength by any considerable military defences. 
Oaltura and hTegombo were maintained chiefly as stations 
for the collection of cinnamon, and tlie ports on the op- 
posite side of the island, Batticaloa and Trincomahe, were 
ncitlier occupied nor fortified till shortiy before the ex- 
pulsion of the Portuguese from Ceylon. 

It was not till the year 1617, that they took forcible 
possGs.sioii of Jaffna, and having deposed the last soverciga 
of the Malabar dynasty, assumed the direct government 
of the country. Jaffna had long been coveted by them, 
less from any capabilities presented by it for extending 
their commerce than for the secmily it wonld have given 
to tlieir settlements in the richer districts of the south ; and 
apparently for the opportunity which it presented of dis- 
playing their missionary zeal ia a region insusceptible of 
political resistance. Their first attempts to reduce this 
part of the island had been made in 1544, when an ex- 
pedition, fitted out to plunder the Hindu temples on the 
south coast of the Dekkan, summoned the chief of the 
Peniusida either to submit and become tributary to 
Portugal, or to prepare to encounter the marauding 
fleet. He chose the former alternative, and agreed to 
pay 4000 ducats yearly.^ In the same year such num- 
bers of the inhabitants of Manaai' embraced Christianity 
at the hands of the Eoman Catholic missionaries under 
the direction of St. Francis Xavier, that the Eaja of 
Jaffnapatam sought to exterminate apostacy by the 
slaughter of six hundred of the new converts. The 
heresy, however, reached his own palace; his eldest 
son embraced tlae new* faith, and was put to death in 


* Fabia t Sovza, vol. ii. pt. i. oh. xiii. p. 83. 
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consequence ; and the second fled to Goa to escape his 
father’s resentment. 

John rH. directed the Viceroy of India “to take a 
dow and secure but severe revenge ” for tliese excesses.^ 
In 1560, the Viceroy of India, Don Constantine de Bra- 
ganza, fitted out another armament against Jaffna on die 
double plea that the persecution of the Christians had 
been renewed at Manaar and that the reigning sovereign 
had usurped the rights of his elder brother the fugitive 
at Goa De Couto has devoted the Seventh Decade of 
liis History of India, to a pompous description of this 
sacred war, in which the bishop of Cochin accompanied 
the fleet along with the Viceroy, erected an altar on 
the shore, and in the presence of the invading anny in- 
augurated the assault on the city by the celebration of a 
mass, the announcement of a plenary indulgence for all 
who should fight, and of a general absolution for aU 
who might fall in the cause of die Cross.® Tlie assault 
Avas successful but disastrous ; many fidalgos were slain 
by the cannon of the enemy, the city was taken, the 
palace consumed, and the king in his extremity, being 
forced to make terms with the conquerors, was per- 
mitted to retain his sovereignty on condition of his 
disclosing the place of concealment of the treasures taken 
from Kandy and Cotta by Tribula Banda, son-in-law of 
Bhuwaneka Vii. and father of .Don Juan Dhaxma Pala.® 
He was to pay in addition a sum of 80,000 cruzadoes 
and surrender the island of Manaar to the Portuguese, by 
whom it was forthwith occupied and fortified. 

Amongst the incidents of the victory De Couto 
dwells on the seizure, by the Viceroy, of the dalada, the 
“ celebrated tooth of Buddha,” which had been carried 


‘ ill Ohvechiii,’s Voy- 

ages, vol. iii. p. 047. 

* I)b Couto, doe. yii. lit), iv. cli. ii. 
vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 300. 

® Db Couto, dec. vii. lib. iii. ob. v. 
vol. iv. pt. i. p. 210. 


4«'A “ cruzado,” so enUed because 
bearing a cross on tbe reverse, woe 
■worth two shiUings and ninepenco. 


A.n. 

1617. 
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A.T>. to JaCTna clumg llie convniotions in the Bnddliiat statOB. 
'jixe Portuguese insist that it was tlie tooth of an ape 
and -worslh-iipcd in honour of Hanrundn. It was moimted 
in gold, and had been deposited for security in one of the 
pagodas. On the intelligence of its capture by Don Con- 
stantine, die King of Pegu sent an embassy to Goa to 
tender as a ransom three or even four hundred thousand 
cruzadoes, -with oITers of his alliance and services in many 
capacities, and an engagement to provision the Portu- 
guese fort at Malacca as often as it should be required 
of liim.® The fidaJgoa and commanders were imanimous 
in their wish to accept the ofler as a means of reple- 
nishing the exhausted treasury of India, But the arch- 
bishop, Don Gaspar, was of a different mind. He firmly 
resisted the offer, as an encouragement to idolatry, and 
was snpported in his opposition by the inquisitors and 
clergy. The Viceroy, in consequence, rejected die pro- 
posal of the infidd long, the tooth was placed in a 
mortar by the archbishop, in presence of the court, and 
reduced to powder and burned, its ashes being scattered 
over die sea.”® “ All men,” says Paria y Souza, “ dien 
applauded the act ; but not long after, two teeth being set 
up instead of that one, they as loudly condemned and 
railed at ft”* 

in 1591 and 1604, fresh expeditiona were sent out 
from Goa, to punish the King of Jailha for assisting 
die Singhalese chiefs in their opposition to the Portu- 
guese, but on each occasion a ready submission on the 
part of the weaker power sufficed to avert the threatened 
danger,® The determination, however, had been already 


^ Db Ooino, dec. t. Hb. ix. ch. ii. 
vol. iv. ii. p. SIQ, 

* Di boirao, deo. vii. lib. ix. oh, 
xvii. vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 428; Faeu. I 
SoxrzA, vol. ii. pt, ii. oh. xvi. p. 
200 . 

® De Couio, dec. vii. lib. ix. oh. 
xvii. 

■* Fabia t Sotiza, voL ii. pt. iii. 


ch. ii, p. 261. A detailed account of 
the deatcuctiou of the Saeied Tooth, 
as nnw’ated hy Db Oouto, -will bo 
found appended to the account of 
Kandy in the present work, Vol II, 
Pt. TIL ch. V. 

_ ® Fabia t SoFzn vol. iii. pt. i. ch. 
viii. p. 66 ; pt, ii. ch, v. p. 126. 
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taken to assert the claun of Portugal to the Jiiffua ter- 
ritories, and the consummation was only postponed as a 
matter of convenience.^ In 1617, midei- tlie vice-royalty 
of Constantine de Saa y Norona, on expedition was di- 
rected against Jaffiia ; and tke diy was captured witli cir- 
cumstances of singular barbarity. The king was carried 
captive to Goa, and there executed; and Ms nephew, 
the last of the Malabar princes, having resigned Ms claim 
to the ci’own, and entered a convent of Prandscans, his 
inheritance was formally incorporated with the dominions 
of Portugal* True to their hereditary instincts, the 
Malabars, in 1622, fitted out an expedition to recover 
their andent possession of Jaffna and the Peninsula ; but 
the vigour of the Portuguese governor, Ohveira, defeated 
the attempt.® 

But a new and formidable rival now appeared to 
contend with Portugal for the possession of Ceylon. The 
Dutch had obtained a footing at the Kandyan court, and 
formed an alliance with the king, alike disastrous to the 
missionary zeal and the commercial enterprise of tire Por- 
tuguese, who, after a struggle of nearly fifty years’ dura- 
tion, were finally expelled from the island, wMch their 
kings had magmloquently dedai-cd that '•'‘they would 
rather lose all India than imperil,”^ 


* Fabia t Sottza, Tol. iii, pt. iii. 
ok. xii, p, 269. 

* cL xvi, p. 280, &c, 

® Baidjeub, oh. xvii. p. 630. 

* Van Goena, the Dutch goremoi' 
of Ceylon in 1003, aaya that ha had 
scon amongst the Portuguese records 


at Colombo, the roynl arders to the 
■viceroys of India, containing this 
expression : JDal men liever, geheel 
India ttnide hten verloren gam, dm 
Ceulon in pryhel van veidtea hrengm,” 
— ^VAXBHTTir, OttdenNieuw Oost-J^ 
dim, ijv, ch, xiii, p, 174. 


A.n. 

1617. 
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DUTOn PBBIOD. 

About tlic same time — a.d. 1580 — that Philip EE. 
acquired the Itiugdom of Portugal in addition to his here- 
ditary possessions, the United Provinces of the Hether- 
londSj exasperated to revolt hy his unendurable tyranny, 
consummated their rebellion by abjuring their allegiance 
to the Spanish Crovm.^ 

During their struggles for independence, the Dutch 
organised with smprising rapidity not only a mercantile 
marine, but also a naval armament of siUTpassing gallantry, 
for its protection ; and engaging with energy in a branch 


^ Tlie priaoipal aultoritioB for tbe 
Listoiy of the Dutch administration 
in Oeylou ai'e the SeseJuyvinff der 
Ooat-IndiscJwn Lcmdacapen, Malabar, 
Coromandel, Ceylon, o. , hjr BAiniEUs, 
an English yeraion of -vyhich ■will be 
found in Cmraomiit’s Collection, 
vol. iii. p. 500 ; \inder the title of .4 
true and exact Deaaription of Mala- 
har, Coromandel, and oiho of the is- 
land of Ceylon, §■(!., by PmEiP Bai- 
DiBDS, Ministei of the Word of Qod 
in Ceylon, Auistcrdam, 187^ and 
VAiiUirrnir’B Beschrymiy van Und en 
Niaim Oost~Indim, 6 yols. fd. Dor- 
drecht and AmsterdEuu, 1720. Tho 
great wort of VAiENTTiThas neyer, I 
Deliere, been published in any oih® 
language than Dutch, in which it 
was written ; so that it is oompnr^ 
tively \mknown in Europe, and is 
aptly described by PoreEBioir as “ a 
treoBiue locked up in a cheat, of 
which few have tbe key.” Sir 
AKBXAiTDEn JoHNSTOiTj when Chief 


Justice of Ceylon, caused a 
incoiTcot and imperfect tronslatiou 
to be made of the port which refers 
to that island; but it still remains 
in MS. amongst the collections of 
the Boysl Asiatic Society. Of the 
volumes that relate to continental 
India and tho Eastern Archipelago, 
I am not competent to judge ; but 
the portion which treats of Oeylou 
seems to be scarcely worthy of tho 
l%h reputation of the work. The 
official documents of which it is 
momly composed are of unquestion- 
able value, although it is more than 
doubtful whether weir statistics have 
not been falsified to conceal tbe 
fiauds of the Dutch officials (see Lord 
VAummA's Tl-avels, vol. i. oh. vi. p. 
810).^ As to the general information 
supplied by Valentyn himself, it is 
both meagre and mcorrect. Some 
of the mateiiola of his later chapters 
are taken from Knox’s narrative of 
his own captiviiy. 
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of commerce peculiarly suited to their position, their a,d. 
merchant ships successfully competed, as the carriers of 
Europe, with tliose of the Hanse Towns and of Italy. In 
this department the Dutch maintained an intimate inter- 
course with Portugal, and their vessels resorted to Lisbon 
in search of the rich productions of India, which they 
transported to aU the countries of die North.^ Eor some 
years a lucrative and prosperous trade, mutually advanta- 
geous to both countries, was permitted to flourish, un- 
interrupted by the rupture between the Low Coimtries 
and Spain; the Portuguese as an independent people 
having no other interest in the quarrel between Philip II. 
and Ids Dutch subjects, than that which arose jErom die 
accident of the two peninsular kingdoms being ruled by 
the same sovereign. 

At length in 1594, Philip, impatient to stiike a blow 
at the commerce of the Dutch, and regardless of the con- 
sequent injuiy to the trade of the Portuguese ivhich the 
contemplated prohibition involved, forbade his new sub- 
jects to hold intercourse with Ms enemies, laid on 
embargo on the Dutch sMps in die Tagus, imprisoned 
their supercargoes and masters, and, professing to treat 
them aa heretics, subjected them to the chsdpliiie of the 
Inquisition.^ 

It admits of no question that tMs despotic eflbrt to 
anniMlate the commerce of Holland, acted as an imme- 
diate stimulus to its expansion ; and suggested to the 
Dutch those enterprising expeditions to India, wMch led 
to their acquisition of large territory, the estabhshment of 
their own trade and the subversion of the Portuguese 
monopoly in the East.® 

Withui a year from the issue of the tyrannous veto 


* Ratnax, Commerce dee Indes, 
ijr., liv. ii. ch. i. toI. i. p. 306. 

* Seoueil dee Voiages de la Com-~ 
pagnie dee Indee OrioiUalee, 'rol. i. 

p, 106. 

* “H BemUoit qiie oca tirannics 


davoi^t miner lo pnis el faire p&dr 
la nation ; niais au-contraire elles onl 
catlap le aolut et la proapiSritd de I’un 
ot de I’autre I "—l^cmeil, ^e., vol. i. 
p. 9 j VAiESTXir, oh, XV. p, 282, 
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against trading witli Portugal, tlie Dutch despatched 
their first convoy to India. A “ Company for distant 
Lands was speedily organised, and, in 1595, Cornehus 
Houtman, who shortly before had been released from a 
prison, conducted the first fieet of free merchantmen 
round tire Cape of Good Hope.® 

As the Dutch acquired a practical knowledge of the 
route, other expeditions followed in rapid succession. 
Java, the Moluccas, and China were first explored as 
beuig the most distant, and least hkely to bring them into 
premature conflict with the Portuguese ; and at length on 
the 30th May, 1802, the first Dutch ship seen in Ceylon, 
“La Brebis,” commanded by Admiral Spilberg, cast 
anchor m the Port of Battic^oa.® So imperfectly were 
the Dutch informed regarding the island, drat they ex- 
pected to find cinnamon as abundant on the east coast 
as at Colombo, and aimounced that its purchase was the 
object of their visit.'^ 

■Wimala Dhanna, the successful usiuper and the hus- 
band of Donna Cathaiina, was, at that time, the sovereign 
of Eandy, where he had assumed the style of Emperor of 
Ceylon, in order to mark his supremacy over the subor- 
dinate princes, who took the title of Idngs in their several 
locahties.® One of these, the petty prince of Batticaloa, 


* It 18 a ouriona evidence of the 
prudence of the Dutch in taking this 
bold etep in defiance of the inhibi- 
tions of Charles Y. and Philip IL, hy 
■which the rest of Europe ■woe lor- 
nudly ezdnded from any share in the 
trade mth India, that in forming 
their first navigation company for the 
East, they suppreesed the name of 
Indi^ and called it La Coinmgnie 
dea JPdis Lomtains,” — “Ilet Maat- 
Bchapny von verre landes.” It is 
also observable that, to avoid if pos- 
sibie any coofiict ■with the Spanish 
cmisere, their esxliest atteng^te to 
reach India ■were diiectcd to the 
Arctic Ocean, in. the hope of finding 
a norA-eastem passage to Ohmo. 

® EATWAi, Cmnmerce chs Indes, 
§ 0 ., liv. ii. ch. i. vol. i. p. 308. 


® jRecueil, c^o., vol. ii. p. 417. 

■* Yalekitn, ch. XV. p. 223, 224, 
says that in 1076 cinnamon ■was still 
found near Batticaloa, and must have 
been exported thence prior to the 
arrival of the Dutch. The latter 
point admits of douhfi hut hlr. 
Th-waites, of the Royal Botanical 
Garden at Feradonin, ■writes to mo 
that in 1867 he found ciunamon 
gro-wing in that loonlily, and imder 
oircumstanoes which led him to doubt 
whether it had not at some former 
period been ^stematicalLy cultivated 
there. 

' The style adopted was “Emperor 
of Ceylon, — King of Cotta, Kandy, 
Sitavaocaand Jaimapatam — Prinoe 
of Oovah, Bintenne, and Tiincomalie 
— Grand Didie of Matdle and Ma- 
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though nominally tributary to Portugal, was attached by 
loyal sympatliies to the cause of his native sovcrei^i, 
between whom and the Portuguese hostilities were stiU 
actively carried on. 

Suspecting the Dutch to be Portuguese in disguise, the 
chief of Batticaloa accorded to the strangers a jealous 
and reluctant reception ’ ; but, after detaining Spilberg 
a month, on pretence of delivering cinnamon, he even- 
tually facilitated his journey to Kandy, to enable him to 
present to the king in person his credentials from the 
Prmce of Orange, wliich contained the offer of an alliance 
offensive and defensive.® 

The long received him with a guard of honour of a 
thousand men, who bore arms and standards that had 
been captured ffom the Portuguese, and his cortege on 
the occasion was swelled by numbers of Portuguese 
prisoners, many of them deprived of their oars, “to 
denote that they had been permitted to enter the royal 
service.”® Spilberg, besides tlie bamier of the DmLed 
Provinces, caused a standard-bearer to lay at die feet of 
the king the flag of Portugal vsitli the blazon reversed. 

Wimala Dharma, accustomed to be importuned for cin- 
namon, and eager to discourage the trade in that ai’ticle, 
anticipated the expected demand by an ofler of a small 
quantity at an extravagant cost ; but on being assured in 
reply that the object of the mission was to seek not com- 
merce but an afliance, and to offer Ins majesty the assist- 
ance of Holland against his enemies, the long folded the 
admiral in his arms, raised him from the ground in the 
ardoiu of his embrace, and accepted the proposal with 


naoi', Marmiis of Toompano and Yat- 
toneiiia — Eaii of Cottiar and Batti- 
caloa — Count of Matnra and Gnlle, 
Lord of tlio ports of Colombo, CM- 
law imd Madarwe, and Mastm of 
tba Fidieries of Pearl.” The places 
envnneiated woi'e occasionally Taried. 
VAiBOTTfr, ob. xiv. p. 200. 

* Secual, ^ 0 ., tom. ii. "Relation 
du Voyage de George Spilberg en 


qnalitd d’Amiral anx Indes Orion- 
lalea,” p. 417 ; VAlESTlYKr, Ond mi 
Nieuw Oost-Indieti) toI. t. pt. i. eb. 
Tiii. p. 101. 

“ -“i)’§tre ami de sea amis et 
ennemi de ses ennemis.” — SriLDEno, 
Relation, ^c., p. 42.3. 

® SriLBEEG, Rehtim, yoI. ii. 
p. 428 j Vaientot, Tol. T. pt. i. cb. 
■viiL p. 104. 
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alacrity. As to cinnamon, lie said aU in Ms dominions 
■was at tlie service of tlie Prince of Orange -witliout pur- 
cliaso, his only regret being that tlie quantity was small, 
ns he had ordei'od the destruction of the trees, to put an 
end to the Portuguese trade. 

The king detained SpOherg at Kandy till the approach 
of the monsoon -warned him to return to Ms ship : and 
having presented him to Donna Cathaahia and her chil- 
dren, and given unsohdted permission to the Dutch to 
erect a fort in any part of Ms domains, he added that, if 
necessary, the queen and her children would assist to 
collect the materials for its construction.^ 

The admiral, at the request of the king, left beMnd 
Mm Ms secretary, -with two musicians of Ms band, and 
returned to Batticaloa loaded with honours and gifts.* 
Hera he captcu-ed, and presented to Wimaia Dharma, a 
Portuguese gahiot, laden with spices and manned by a 
crew of forty men ; thus testifying at once Ms obhgadons 
to the Kandyans, and the hostility with wMch he regarded 
their enemies. 

Pursuant to the measures concerted -with the Dutch 
envoy, one of Sphberg’s officers, Sihalt de Weert, left 
Batticaloa in 1603, -with three sMps, to cruise against the 
Portuguese, and undertake the siege of Galle; but the 
prizes wMch he took he set at liberty, contrary to the 
expectations of the emperor, who required one moiety to 
be given up to himself. An altercation ensued, in wMdi 
the Dutch commander, excited by -wine, repuchated his 
engagement to bombard Galle, and so for forgot himself 
as to make an insulting allusion to the empress. This 
Wimaia Dharma resented by directing Ms instant arrest ; 


* "Ziefc, ik myn ieizerm, Prins, 

Piinszes, zttUon ae steenen, talk, sn 
andre bouwstofifes, zoo de Heeiea 
{dgemeene Staatea eu den Pnns een 
vesting in myn Innde begeeren te 
boi.vwen,op onze achondeiendiagen,” 
— VaIiEOTZIt, oh. viu. p. lOS see also 
SiHiBsnej voLii. p. 433. 

* One 111 X 1117 Mglily praised by 
ike admiral in uie noxratiye -was tbe 


v)ine, inade_ from grapes groim at 
Kandy, ’vybioli be pronounces ex- 
ceUent. — Spiedeko, SolcOion, ^c., 
vol. ii. p. 461. The introdnotion of 
tbe vine into Cloylon must have taken 
place in the middle ages; as Pliny 
Isamed from the ambassadors to tbe 
emperor ClandiuB that it did not 
then gam on the island. See ante, 
Vol, I. p. 668, 
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bvit tlie attendants of the hing, exceeding their orders, clove 
his head in the ante-room, and massacred his boat’s crew 
on the beach.* The emperor returned to Kandy, and 
anticipating a breach with the Dutch, sent a pithy mes- 
sage to the ships of De Weert. “ He who drinks wine, 
comes to mischief. God is just. If you seek peace, let 
it he peace ; if war, war he it.” ® The Government of 
the Ketheiiands was too prudent to make even the min- 
der of their ofliccr the groimd of a rupture with Kandy ; 
no formal notice was taken of the event, and the decease 
of the emperor, in the following year, did away with the 
pretext for war. 

On the death of Wimala Dharma, in 1604, Donna 
Catharina, as Queen in her own right, assumed the 
sovereignty of Ceylon, her sons being children. But 
a contest ensued between the Prince of Oovah and a 
brother of the late king, then a priest in a temple at 
Adam’s Peak, relative to the guardianship of the minors. 
This ended in the murder of the prince and the mar- 
riage of the widowed empress witli the assassin, who, on 
his coronation in 1604, assiuned the title of Semu’atena, 
or Senarat.® 

For a brief interval Ceylon enjoyed comparative tran- 
quillity; and although Donna Catharina declined to enter 
into any formal treaty of peace with the Portuguese, she 
formed an alliance offensive and defensive with the Dutch 


1 Valentts and BALDiETTB exte- 
miate the conduct of Wimala Dhar- 
mn, by aaying that the order which 
he gave, was to “hind that dog,” 
mara iato can ! But “ mara ” is not 
Portuguese ; — and it is possible that 
the king’s order was atar, “to hind,” 
which may have been mistaken by 
the bystanders for motor, “ to HU.” 
Vaieitiot, oh. ix. p. 108, oh. xii. 
p. 141. BAiniEvs, oh. vii. p. 011. 
Pthasd, the Prench traveUor, who 
visited Ceylon shortly after, says the 
Portuguese avowed to him that Be 


Weert wasldlled at their instigation ; 
but this seems imtme. — Voyage, §'c., 
Paris, 1670, pt. ii. ch. ii. p. 00. 

® The emppor, from his early 
education at Goa, spoke a little Por- 
tuguese. His words on the occasion 
were “ Que iehem Vinho he hen. 
Dees ha fcao jvstida. Se queiierea 
pas, pas: se guara, goerra." — Baz- 
oh. vii. p. 612: Yazenixit, ch. 
ix. 100. 

® Called by the Butch historians, 
“ Oenewierat.” 
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ill 1009, Tlic opporLvuiity for this convention arose out 
of the conclusion of a tiaico for twelve yeaiu between the 
Low Countries and Spain one of the articles of wliich 
recognised the right of Holland to share in the commerce 
with India. But as tliis annistice did not extend to the 
hostilities stiU active m the East between the Dutch anti 
the Portuguese, the States-Q-eneral, prompt to avail them- 
selves of the interval to re-estabhsh their influence in 
Ceylon, despatched MarceUus de Boschouwer with over- 
tures to Kandy. He was also the bearer of a letter from 
Prince Maurice of Hassau addressed to the emperor, 
tendering the fiienclsliip of the United Provinces, and 
oflering, in the event of a renewal of Portuguese ag- 
gression by land or sea, to assist his majesty wilh sMps, 
forces, and munitions of war.^ The rcsidt was a treaty, 
by which the Singhalese sovereign, in return for the 
promised niilitaiy aid, gave jicrmissiou to die Dutch 
to erect a fort at Oottiar, on die southern side of the 
hay of Trincomahe, and secured to them a monopoly of 
die trade hi cinnamon, gems, and pearls. So eager was 
he to mature the alliance, that he prevailed upon Bos- 
dioiiwer to remain with him at Kandy, in the double 
capacity of representative of Holland and adviser of the 
emperor, who created him Prince of Migone ® and Ana- 
rajapoora, Ehight of the Sun, President of his Military 
Oomicil, and High Admiral of the Fleet.* 

Immediately on the erection of the new fort at 
Oottiar by the Dutch in 1612, it was surprised and 
destroyed by a Portuguese force, which was secredy 
marched across the island; and Senaxat, in turn, made 
preparations for a simultaneous attack on the forts of 
GaHe and Colombo ; with the resolution to give no 
quarter to any subject of Portuged, save women and 


* Datojs, JEMm-y of Sdllcmd, toI. 
iii, p. 4S6. 

9 BAU)AiT7S, ch, tx. p. 014 


* Migone was the Mangel Code, 
north or the Deddera-oya. 

* VACEtraiN, ch. ix. p. 112; Bai- 
BJCVS, ch. xi. p. 017. 
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children.* The plan was, however, disconcerted hy llio •a.d. 
Portuguese taking the field, and compelling an engage- ' ' 
ment m the Seven Cories, in which the Kandyans were 
worsted, and his new principality of Migone wrested from 
Boschouwer. 

At the same time, the eldest son of Donna Catharina 
was taken off by poison, administered by his stepfather 
the Emperor, and the broken-hearted motlier died 
within a few months of this calamity. Disasters quickly 
followed : the Portuguese troops on two occasions 
marched to within a few ntules of Kandy, and were with, 
difficulty repulsed, and in 1615 Boschouwer was de- 
spatched to Holland by Senaxat to soheit reinforcements, 
pursuant to the recent convention. But, at the moment 
of his arrival, he found the people of Holland impressed 
with (lisHke to the character of tlie Kandyans **, and ths- 
inclhied to active proceedings in Ceylon; whilst the 
States-General, dissatiafied wilh the conduct and demean- 
our of the envoy, who approached tlioiii not as n subject 
of Holland but as a prince and ambassador from die 
sovereign of Kandy, declined to send the required forces. 
Boschouwer, thus repulsed, addressed himself to the 
Danes, who were eager to obtain a footing in India, and 
persuaded Christian IV. to fit out a squadron of five 
ships, with which he sailed from Copenhagen, in 1618. le'is. 
Boschouwer died upon the voyage, and, on the arrival of 
the Danish commander at Cottiar in 1620, Benarat repu- 
diated the acts of his deceased agent, dechned to receive 
the proffered assistance, and the vessels were seul back to 
Denmark.® 

The Portuguese availed themselves of the perplexity 
of the Emperor, occasioned by these occurrences, to 

* BJiIdjetts, ch. xi. p. 618: Va- they .put into Tranq^uahni’, on tho 

ruNTiW, ch. X. p. 112. Coromandel coast; and this circiun- 

* Vaxehtiw, ch. xii. p. 142. stance gave rise to the fet settloment 

® VAiiENTYir, ch.x. p. 110; ch-xii. of the Danish colony, wWoh has 

p. 142 ; Bamjsits, oh. xvii. p. 629. continued there ever siuoe,” — PsE- 
“ Being in want of reU'e^ments, cotax’s Ceylow, ^-o., p. 28. 

B 4 
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renew their solicitations for a truce, which they suc- 
ceedcd in obtaining, in 1624 ; but, in violation of its 
condHions, they commenced, in 1627, to fortify Battl- 
caloa, having previously, in 1622, erected a fort at Trin~ 
comalie.* 

A.D. The Emperor, alarmed by tliese proceedings, appa- 
1627, rently deserted by his Dutch allies, and seemg his king- 
dom encircled on all sides by Portuguese garrisons®, 
made a vigorous and successful effort to rouse the native 
Singhalese, and organise a national movement for the 
expulsion of the perfidious Europeans. The flame of 
wax- was simultanooiialy kindled at opposite jjoints of 
the island; the most influential moodliars of the low 
country entered earnestly into tlic conspiracy with die 
Biandyans, and the people of Colombo, exasperated by 
the treatment which diey had experienced at the hands 
of the common enemy, expressed their readiness to 
revolt. The Q-oveinor, Don Constantino de Saa y 
Norona, aheady stung by sarcastic despatches from 
the Viceroy of Goa, which insinuated hiactivity and 
indifference to the interests of Portugal, was induced, 
by delusive representations from the chiefs of the high 
country, to concentrate all his forces for an expedition 
against Oovah, where he was falsely assured that the 
population were prepared to join his standard against 
their native dynasty. 

A.D. In August, 1630, he advanced with fifteen hundred 
isao. Euxopeana, about the same number of half-castes, and 
eight or ten thousand low-country Singhalese, and was 
allowed without resistance to enter by the monntaiii 
passes and penetrate to the dty of BaduUa, which he 
plundered and burned. But on his return Ms Singha- 
lese troops, at a point previously arranged with the 
Kandyans, deserted in a body to the enemy, and the 
Portuguese, thus cau^t in the tods, were mercilessly 

A 

1 Eibbtb. 0 , lib. ii. oh. L p. 180, Ja&ia, Mimaar, Negombo, Colombo, 
> The Portuguese had now eight Culturo, GoUe, Belligam, Eattioaloo, 
fortified places around the coast: and Trincomaue. 
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slauglitcred, and the head of their commander carried on a 
drum, was presented to Eaja Singha, the son of the emperor, 
as he was batlhng in a neighbouring brook. ^ The 
Kandyans, flushed by their signal victoiy, followed it up 
by an immediate march on Colombo, which was only saved 
from their hands by the timely arrival of assistance from 
Goa.2 

“ There was no native of Portugal in the island,” 
says Eibeteo, “avIio was unmoved to tears on hearing 
the fate of the general ; and the memory of Don Con- 
stantine de Saa will be venerated by posterity so long as 
man shall honour valour and worth, and the day of his 
death was the begiiming of sorrows to my feUow-comitry- 
men in Ceylon.”® Both nations were, however, tem- 
porarily exhausted by the eifoi't of the war, and a truce 
was agreed to, at the solicitation of the emperor^, who 
even agreed to pay a yearly tribute of elephants, confor- 
mably to the original treaty with the Kings of Cotta. 

Senaratdied shortly after ®, leaving Ms son, llajaBingha 
n., heir to Ms Kandyan dominions; tlie young king’s 
brothers being at the same time invested ■with the princi- 
palities of Matclle and Oovah. 

It was in the reign of this gloomy tyrant, that tlie Portu- 


* VAiraiTxir, di. xi. p. 116, oh. xii. 
p. 14S. The Mcgavali says Ihis mas- 
sacie took place at the foot of the 
nioimtain ofW elle-wawey, lathe field 
cfiUed Kat-danmo-'weUe, p. .123. 
IviTox aaye that Constantmo de Saa, 
rather tlian fall by the enemy, "called 
his black boy to pve him water to 
drink, and snatching the knife irom 
Ms side, stabbed himself.” — MdaUon, 
^e., pt. iv. eh. xiii. p. 177. 

* Fabia y Sottza, pt. ii. ch. viii. p. 
877. The Portuguese were so impre- 
porod for this assault, that during tho 
siege Fabia y Sottza says that they 
ate the dead, and mothers their own 
oMldi-en. — Oh.ii. p. 896. Balujetts, 
ch. Yii, p. 631, mentions that amongst 
the forces sent at this time to flie 
relief of Colombo wore a company of 


Caffi-es. This is probably Ikeir first 
appearemee in Ceylon. 

* Kibbtko, lib. ii. oh, ii. n. 207. 
The filial affeotion of Don Eodrigues 
de Saa, son to the M-fated Don Con- 
stantine, has left a touching Tindica- 
tion of his memory in a narrative of 
the expedition entitled “ S^eb'on de 
Ceylan y toa Progrmos de m oon- 
guista en el yobierno de Cangtantino 
do Saa y Noo'ona Esoribela su Hyo 
Juan Sodrigucs de Saa y Menettes 
y dedioala a la Virgm Niiesbra Senora 
Madre de Miserecordias.” Lisbon, 
1681. 

4*Fabia y Souza, pt. xiv. oh. ii, 
p. 401. 

“ Ttoitour, JBpitome, ^a., p. 62, 
says that Senarat died in 1686 ; but 
Bmdeeus and Yalenlyn fix the date 
in 1632. 


A.D. 

1630. 


A.n. 

1682. 
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allies instaUod in aU the conquests of tlicii' rivals. With 
their wonted bad faith, the Portuguese seized the oppor- 
tunity of the emperor’s death to renew their forays into 
the possessions of his successor, and Eaja Singha, forced 
to the conclusion tliat their presence in the island was in- 
compatible with the hope of any permanent peace, ad- 
dressed himself to the Dutch at Batavia, and sohcited 
tlietr active co-operation for die utter expulsion of the 
Portuguese.* 

A.®. The invitation was promptly accepted, and Commodore 

1638. despatched to Ceylon m 1638, to concert 

tlie plan of a campaign prepai-atory to the arrival of the 
Admu’al with the squadron designed for service against 
the Portuguese forts. La tlie meantime, the Portuguese 
Governor of Colombo, alarmed by the intelligence of this 
new alliance, and eager to defeat it, directed a sudden 
attack upon Kandy, which his troops entered and hmned ; 
but on rctirmg they were surrounded hr the momitains, 
at Gonnama, and, with the exception of a few prisoners, 
the entire army was exterminated, and the skulls built in 
a pyramid by the Kandyans.® 

A.D. At length, in May 1638, Admiral W esterwold appeared 

1638. .^th his promised fleet in the waters of Ceylon, and 
the conflict was commenced between the Dutch and 
the Portuguese, which terminated twenty years after in 
the retirement of the latter from the island. The 
story of this conflict has been told by two historians 
who, from opposite sides, were eye-witnesses of the strife ; 
— by Bibeyro, who served as a soldier in the armies 
of Portugal, and by Baldasus, who at a later period 

^ The letters of Baja Singha U., the inunediatecauso of this ill-starred 
enumerating the repeated aete of expedition to tax act of perft^ and 
aggression and hreochea of trogties meanness on the port of the Fortii- 
Iw the Portuguese, mil he seen in guese Goremor of Oolomho, ■which 
Aui'D.S'na, ch, xix. p, 632, 686, led to a personal altercation ■mth 

’ .Eqfavediip. 324; Bax.])abvSj oh. Baja Singha II. It is amnsingly 
XX. p. 041 j VALTO’TZir, oh. XI. p. told in his 4th chap, of his 2nd hoolc, 
118; oh. xii, p. 142 ; Bibeyro ascribes p. 220. 
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served as a cliaplain to tlie forces of Holland^ ; but little 
interest compaxatively attaches to the narrative of the 
strategy of the two European rivals, except so far as it 
involves the fortunes, or developes the character, of the 
Singhalese. 

In 1038 the fort of Batticaloawas taken by Westerwold 
from tlie Portuguese after a very brief resistance, and a 
fresh treaty with the Emperor of Kandy was forthwith 
concluded under its walls, loy which the contracting parties 
bound themselves to carry on the war, the Dutch Jinding 
ammunit ion and forces, the emperor defiraying all other 
charges, and both sharing the spoil.® 

Di 1639 Trincomahe was occupied and garrisoned by 
the Dutch, but they afterwards retired from the city. In 
1040 they were equally .succcssfid at Negonibo, Matura, 
and GaUe^ ; and Colombo, which was mvested by the 
army of Eaja Smgha, naight have been captured with 
facihty, but the Kandyan sovereign, apparently alarmed 
by the rising power of the Dutch, not only permitted the 
fortress to be retained by the Portuguese, but afforded 
them the opportunity of recapturing Negombo^ in 1640. 

This policy paralysed the proceedings of the Dutch ; 
further operations were suspended ; and at length, on the 


' Bibeycolaadod in Ceylon in 1640 
in idle suite of the Count d’Ayeiraa, 
and remained tiU the capture of Co- 
lomlio in 1068. Baldtens arriyed in 
1066, and remained till 1006. Va- 
LEinra', oh. xyii. p. 413. Anotlier 
m'itor who waa present at the final 
struggle between the Dutch and Por- 
tuguese^ JoHAS Jacoh SaalBS, has 
giyen, in his Ost-Indianische Funf- 
zolm Jabi^e Eriegs-dimut, or Fi^m 
Tears’ Military Service, hkmcn 1044 
and 1669, Nnremhurg, 1603, an ac- 
count of the campaign in whidi Co- 
lombo was captured, p. 122 — 128, 

® See a copy of the treaty in Bai- 
ch. zxii. p. 041. 

’ GroUe was reduced by Commo- 
dore Soster, who acted as envoy to 
the Court of Kandy. But the Dutch 


were singpilaxly unfortunate in the 
selection of agents on these occa- 
sions. Koster, a rude sailor, insulted 
Saja Singha 11., as De Weert had 
preyiousiy outraged Wimala Dharma : 
he was msmissod without the usual 
diplomatic courtesies, and murdered 
on his retiuTi to Batticnloa. — Bax- 
DJEVS, ch. idii. p. 710; VAuarTZNr, 
ch. xii. p. 143. 

* EreisTao, pt. ii. ch. yiii. p, 102. 
The expressions of Vaxentsit are 
very curious on the point of the du- 
plicity of Baja Singha: — "toen al 
consi^ererende dat "t beter was van 
twee nation gecoresseerd, ala von esn 
atoute wydberoemde oyerheerd te 
warden, het hy de Portugeeaen weer 
adem sdheppen.” — Oh, xS, p. 143, 


A.D. 

1638. 


A.D. 

1639. 
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arvival of intelligence in India, tlial Portugal had. finall y 
emancipated herself from the dominion of the TCinga of 
Spain, and had expelled Philip IV. to entlirone John of 
Braganza in his stead ; peaceful overtures were made to 
the States-General, and in 164G, an armistice was arranged 
between Portugal and Holland for ten years from 1640, 
the two countries retaining their respective conquests m 
Ceylon.^ 

During the pause, the emperor, whose confidence in the 
Dutch had by no means been confirmed by personal inter- 
course with their authorities, hopeless of ever hberating his 
country fr’om both combatants, and seemg his best chance 
of safety in their mutual rivalry, not only persevered in 
infesting the territories of each by desultory attacks, but 
contrived with success to embroil them in hostilities by 
passing through the possessions of the one to attack the 
subjects of the other. Conformably to these tactics, he 
marched through the Portuguese territory to reach the fort 
of Negombo, made prisoners of the garrison, and sent the 
heads of their officers rolled in silk to the Dutch com- 
mandant at GaUe."'* 

The patient endurance of these and similar outrages 
is one of the remarkable features of the policy of the 
Dutch. They contented themselves with supplications 
to be permitted to trade in cinnamon, and with offers to 
sm-render some of the strong places in their keeping on 
being reunbursed the costs of the war ; acquitting the 
emperor of deliberate bad faith and imputing his alienated 
feehngs to the machinations of their rivals, who were 
irritated at the Westerwold treaty. Thus by blandish- 
ments and presents®, the Dutch governor succeeded 


* Holland had pievioxielyiegaiiied 
Negombo from the Portugfueae in 
1644 EnJETBQ,]jt. ii. eh. xiv. p. 128; 
Valenetn, oh. xii, p. 143, 

* ViXEiraxw, oh. xii. p. 121,-142. 
a In the midst of this suUen con- 

respondence, the Diiteh GrOTemor 
{liludes to the amval at Gtalle of “ a 
Persiaa hm'se worthy to he h&trode hy 
a img,” and asks pemission to for- 


■word it to Kandy together mth a 
saddlo finm Holland. (VAiEUTrs’, 
oh. xi. p. 126.) Hed cloth, gold and 
silver lace, Spanish 'wine, and Dutch 
liqueurs, were also emplOTed to heal 
the breaches between Kandy and 
Holland, (y alentxit, dh. xi. p. 126, 
ch. xii. p. 136.) One injunction M 
Kaja Singha, however, the Dutch 
flimLy resisted; they declined either 
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in allaying irritation, recovered the prisoners of -vvar, and a.d. 
retained possession of the two important stations of 
Negombo and GaJle, on the confines of the cinnamon 
country, till the expiration of the truce with Portugal in 
1650, and the declaration of war by the Netherlands two 
years afterwards. 

At that moment the Portuguese in Colombo were m a 
state of mutiny against the Governor Mascarenhas Ho- 
mem ; and Eaja Singha, no doubt influenced by this 
circumstance, signified his readiness to take the fielcL 
along with the Dutch. Some time was spent in skirmishes 
whilst the latter were waiting for rehrforcements from 
Batavia ; birt at length hi October 1655, on the arrival of 
the Director-General, Gerard Hulst, an advance was made 
from Galle which led to the sim’cnder of Caltura \ and ^ 
Colombo, which was forthwith invested, capitulated on iqbq . 
the 12th May, 1656.^ 

No sooner was the victory achieved, than hostilities 
broke out between the Kandyans and their new allies ; 
the Dutch persisting in ret ainin g their conquests, which 
Eaja Singha contended they were boimd to deliver over 
to liim, by the terms of the Westerwold treaty.® In 
an attempt to wrest Colombo from them, the emperor 


to lecognise or address him bj the 
title of “ God.” — Ibid., p. 130, ch. 
xiii. p. 17S. The HanuTans. lite- 
rally attach the idea of divinity to 
royalty; they style the Xins, Sumora 
Devyo, wliioh means "the Prince 
God." The paliwe had the same do- 
coratious as a temple, including the 
emblem of the snored goose (see ante, 
Vol. I. rt. rv. oh. vii. p_. 148), and the 
homage to the sorereira was called 
jpMtsafna, " worship.” Seo Kirox, pt. 
li. ch. ii. p. .38. Nor were the Dutch 
themselves consistent in their resist- 
anoo to this profanity; for in 1006 
they received in Colombo a fanatic 
who, imder the name of "the TTn- 
Jinoion God,” was engaged in foment- 
ing revolt against Eiqa Singha. — 
Valunttn-, Oud cn JVieuto Ooat- 
Indim, ch, rv. p, 261. 


* BAiDiEiJS, oh. xxiii, p. 647; Va- 
LBWTiw, oh. xii. p. 145, 146. 

* Copious details of the long siege 
of Colombo are givon by Baldasub, 
ch. xxiv. to xxix. 

* B.n.nJ5ira, ch. xxv. p. 633, 660. 
Tills alleged bmach of the treaty is 
constantly refened to by all the 
recent historians of Ceylon, but 
certainly, on looking to tlio letter of 
the Westerwold convention as it is 
given in BAin^Ens, ch, xxii. p. 641, 
uiere is nothing in the text which 
binds the Dutch to give up the 
cnptiu’ed fortresses to the Kjng of 
Enndy. That such was the expecta- 
tion of Raja Singha scarcely admits 
of a doubt, but in all probability the 
treaty was so worded by the Dutch, 
as to bear the oonstmotion which 
they afterwards gave it, 



A.D, 

1656. 


A,D. 

1658. 
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was defeated'-, but being enabled to occupy the sur- 
rounding districts witli Ms army, he cut off supplies 
from the fortress, and renewed friendly relations -with 
die Portuguese.® These occurrences necessai-ily retarded 
the further progress of the Dutch, but in. 1658 they 
were enabled, by means of their fleet, to possess them- 
selves of the island of Manaar, and marching through 
the country of the Wanny ®, they invested the fort of 
JaShapatam, which capitulated on terms ; the garrison 
being transported to Europe, and the eedesiastics to 
Coromandel. 

Thus virtual masters of the whole seaborde and low- 
lands of Ceylon, their European rivals extruded, and 
their dangerous ally at Kandy enclosed within the zone 
of his own impenetrable mountains, the Dutch appHed 
themselves dchberately to extract the utmost possible 
amount of profit from tlieir victory. Their career 
throughout the period of their domhiion in the island, 
exhibits a marked contrast to that of the Portuguese ; it 
was characterised by no liat for conquest, and imstamed 
by acts of remorseless cruelty to the Singhalese.^ The 
fanatical zeal of the Eoman Catholic sovereigns for the 
propagation of the faith, was replaced by the earnest 
toil of the Dutch traders to entrench their trading 
monopolies ; and the almost chivalrous energy with 


* Vaebnitw, di. xit P- 146. 

* Hibetro says -that Raja Sing-lia, 

to malt Mb quarrel -with, tka DuWk. 
im-vited -the Portuguese -wko remaiiied 
in -tlie island to ^ablisb. theiUBclYes 
Tpitkin. Mb dominioPB, and -they 
availed tliemadves of tMs enoourage- 
inent to such an extent, that irp- 
■wBi’ds of seven hundred famines 
settled at Euan-welle -with _ their 
prieats and secular dergy. — Idv. iii. 
oh. ii. p. 851. <- 

■ BAr.DJETTS, -who acco-mpaniad the 
Dutch army to the assault on Jaflha, 
gives a pei-sonal narrative of this in- 
teresting inarch. (Ch. xliv. p. 716.) 


4 "When the English took Colombo 
in 1796, they foimd a radr and -wheel, 
and other implements of torture; 
but these, it was explained, had been 
used only for crinunals and daves. 
(PjniciVAi.’8 Ceylon, p. 124.) Wou?, 
in his account of his residence in 
Ceylon, says, that "oruninals were 
not broken on the wheel hy -the 
Dutch as in Germany; but instead 
of that, tho practice whs to hroalc 
their tmghs -with on iron dub. The 
generality of criminals were hanged 
on gallows, but sometimes they -were 
put into a sack and thro-wn into tlie 
sea.” — life, §-o., p, 272, 
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■whidi tlie soldiers of Portugal resented and resisted a.d. 
tlie attaclcs of tlie native princes, was exdiangod for 
the subdued humbleness with which the merchants of 
Holland endured the insults and outrages perpetrated 
by the tyrants of Kandy upon then envoys and officers. 

The maintenance of peace was so essential to the ex- 
tension of commerce, that no provocation, however 
gross, was sufficient to rouse them to retaliation, pro- 
vided the offence was individual or local, and did not 
interrupt the routine of business at their factories on tire 
coast.' 

The unwortiiinesa of such a policy was perceptible 
even to the instincts of the barbarians with whom they 
had to deal ; and Eaja Singha II. , by the arrogance and 
contempt of his demeanour and intercourse, attested the 
sconi with which he endmed the presence of the faithless 
intruders, whom he was powerless to expel. 

He disregarded all engagements, violated all treaties, 
laid waste the Dutcli territory, and put their subjects 


^ VAtBNTTir, oh, xviL p. 177. Li 
the instructions •which Ilerr Von 
Goens left for his successor on retir- 
ing from the Government of Ceylon 
in 1001, the leading injunction 'was 
to himionr Raja Singha to the ut- 
most, to do him all honour, and rather 
to endiu'e oi^ces committed hyMm 
than to resort to retaliation ; at the 
same -time to •watch and distrust him. 
'^Mon moot ook in alle maniereu 
hetragten om Raga Singha geen 
redouen van misnoegen te geven; 
moar vcol liever hem caresaeeren 
hem veel eerhied ho-wyzen, en liever 
•wat ongdyk van hem lyden dan hem 
dat aondoen; dog ondertusschen hem 
ook nergens in hetrouweu en op kem 
•wel naoii'w letten.” (Oh. ix. p, 148.) 
See also RoaoEirwErs’s Voyage, 
llarriB's Coll., vol. i. p. 200. 

It is to he regretled that the post- 
ponement of national honour to com- 
mercial advantages was not confined 
to the subjects of Holland in the 


Eost, and the observance of the same 
humUiattog policy is to be found, on 
a still gi’eater scale, in the early inter- 
course of the British East India 
Company with the Emperor of Delhi, 
There is nothing in the records of 
•the Dutch more disgraceful than 
these ofihnal documents of the Eng- 
lish in India, at the beginning of 
•the last century, ■who, in the name of 
" God,” laid at the feet of the Great 
Mogul "the Bupplicafion of the Go- 
vernor of Bengal, tohoke forehead is 
his footstool ; ” se'tting out that " the 
JEnglishmen trading to Bengcd are 
his Majsdfs slaves, always intent m 
doing hie cojnmands, and having 
readily obeyed his most soared orders, 
have thereby found favour” — and they 
“crave as his servants a firman for 
trade and protection to foUo-w their 
busifiess ■without molestation.” — Let- 
tor of Governor Bmsdl, Septem- 
ber, 1712. 
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A.n. to tho sword; yet, in spite of tliese {itrooities, they 
1658. addressed him with adulation^, wliilst lie replied with 
studied contumely; and iioi-sisted in sending him embassies 
and presents, although he repelled their advances, and 
imprisoned, and even executed, their ambassadors.® 


' “ The Diiteli, Imowing his pioud 
spiiit, made thar advantage of it hy 
flatleiing him mlh their ambassadors, 
telling him that they are his majes- 
ties lumihle enbjecte oud servante, 
and tliat it is out of their loyalty to 
him that they build forts and keep 
•watohos round about his country to 

E rovout foreign nations and ouemies 
nm coming j and tlmt as they are 
thus employed in. his majesties ser- 
vice, BO it is for sustenance which 
tlicy want that occasioned their 
coming up into his majesties country. 
And nuts by flattering him and as- 
cribing to him high and honomble 
titles, whioli oi'o things he greatlv 
delights in, Bomotimes they prevail 
to have the ooimlry and ho to have 
the honor.”— IInox, pt. ii. cli. ii. p. 30. 
See also pt. iv. oh. xiii. p. 179. 

® Valbktts, ch. xiii. p. 178, ch. 
xiv. p. 200, m. XV. p. 283. The 
presents usually selected included 
some rather curious articles. Besides 
horses and their caparison of velvet 
and gold, the Dutch sent, in 1679, 
ten hawks, each altondod hy_ a 
Malahiu' ekivo, rix civets earned 
in cages, six game-cocks from 
Tuttocoryn, two Tersian sheep, a 
stem of sandal wood, and a epe of 
wine. The escort which delivered 
these with great pomp at Ituonwelle, 
were so beaten by the kin^s mesaen- 
gers who received them, that they 
barely escaped with their lives. 
(VALEKirtr, oh. xv. p. 302.) Tu'o 
years before, the Dutch Q-ovemor 
had sent a present of a Hon to lUga 
Singha, with some canting compli- 
ment on BO suitable an offering ; but 
the king refused the gift,_ and put 
the messenger under restraint. » The 
officer, maddened hy his long de- 
tention, attempted to approach the 
king to entreat his dismissal, hut 


the guards were ordered to detain 
him where he tiood, and he was 
compelled to remain for three days 
upon the spot, " and what became of 
him afterwards,” says VAinNiyir, 
‘^we never learned.” (Ch. xv.p. 240.) 
lie was still alive at Handy when 
Knox fled in 1007. llnja Singha 
hod a passion for hawlldng, and 
turned the snbservieuoy of the 
Hollanders to aooouut in graUfyrM 
his taste. I have a cunous MS. 
letter written hy him in Portuguese 
fr’om BaduUe, Olh August, 1652, 
and ncldrosaad To the Governor 
Jacob Von Krttenetein, reaidinff in 
my Fortress of Qcdle as my loyal 
vassal. It alludes to the anivalof 
presents which he had not yet deigned 
to look at, and continues thus: "I 
brought up a hawk with great love 
and toudomess, and taJdiig him with 
mo one day to tlis chase I gave him 
wing, and he disappeared for ever. 
I thmlc it reosonaffie that I shoidd 
write to you about these things that 
Die to my taste, and when you are 
informed of them you are bound to 
give effect to my widies. If it 
should he, tlierefore, in yom’ power 
to procure for me some good hawks, 
as well as other birds of prey that 
himt well, and other matters per- 
taining to the chase, please to send 
them Bs presents to me.” Another 
ai the kmg’a weaknesses, was on 
extraordinary style of dress guite 
peculiar to himself, includiug mos- 
guito drawers, and a cap with a 
guantity of feathers. These caps 
were amongst the presents sent by 
the Dutch, and so decorated, Va- 
nBHTTtr says, tliat he looked ratlior 
like a buffoon than a king : “ en zoo 
wouderlyk van Ideedereu en toetake- 
ling in zyn leven, dat hy veel beter 
een ouden Portuguees met zyn 
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When, after twenty years of captivity, Enox made a.d. 
his escape from Eandy in 1679, Eaja Singha held in do- 
tention or imprisonment upwards of fifty subjects of the 
hrcthcrlands ; including five with the rank of ambas- 
sador, besides a number of French and Enghsh, whose 
liberation Sir Edward Winter had in vain solicited by a 
mission firom Madras fifteen years befored 

Unable, from his defective military resources, to direct 
any decisive measures agamst bis enemies in the low 
country, the firry of the tyrant expended itself in savage 
excesses against his own subjects in the hills, — putting 
to death with remorseless crueHy the families and con- 
nections of aU whom he suspected of disaffection, or of 
intercourse with the Dutch,® At length, the limit of 
endurance being passed, the Kandyans attempted a a.i>. 
revolt in 1664. Having forced the emperor to fly to ^*>04. 
the mountains, they proclaimed Iris sou, a boy of twelve 
years old, his successor. But tire cliild fled in terror to 


midtiten-of miiggen-broelr, en een 
liof-nar, met zyn mute vol pluymen 
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dun \rel eon keizer gdeek.” — Oh. 
XV, p. 200, ch. iii, p. 46. It is an- 
other coincldenco (u anytliiiig ■were 
'Won'tuig) to attest the ■truthfiilnesa 
of Enox’S Jlelation of Ceylon, that 
the portrait ■which he gives of the 
VOL, II. 


idng indudes tho leatliered cap 
spoken of by the Dutch Govomor. 

Kifox’s Melatiion, pt. iv. oh. 
xiiL p, 180, In 1680, ■two English 
sculors reached Colombo, who ■twenty- 
two yeais before bad been seized at 
Oalpentyn, ■where they had landed 
for fresh ■water. — V alesttsh, oh. xv, 

p. 802. 

* “His cruelW appears both in 
ihe_ tortiu-es and painful deaths he 
inflicts, and in the extent of his 
ptmishmonts, viz., upon ■whole 
lamilies for the nuscamngc of one 
of them. And this is done hy cut- 
ting and puUing away their fl.6sh by 
pincers, burning them with hot irons ; 
sometimes he commands to hang 
their ■two hands about their nedie, 
and to msko them eat their o^wn 
flesh, and mothers to eat of ■their 
own children j and so to lead tiiem 
through tho city in public ■view, 
to terrify all, imto the place of execu- 
tion, the dogs following to eat them. 
Eor the dogs ora so accustomed to 
it that they, seeing a prisoner led 
away, follow after?’ — Knox, pt. ii, 
oh. li. p. 89, 

E 
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Ids father ; and the rebels, unprepared for such a result, 
dispersed in confusion. Eaja Singha, to prevent a ro- 
ciUTonce of the treason, caused his son’ to be poisoned 
and for some years after this abortive rebellion, the 
Dutch in the low country were comparatively free 
from his assaidts and excesses. 

Dining die period which followed their capture of 
Colombo, — a period neither of war nor of absolute 
peace, but involving the expenditure of the one without 
purdiasing the security of the other, — the military policy 
of the Dutch had been purely precautionary and de- 
fensive. Ceylon was guarded as the gem of the Company, 
“ em koHtelyk jimeel van Compagnies" ® every maritime 
Ijosition was strengthened, and fortifications wore either 
constructed or enlarged at Matura, Gallc, Colombo, hTo- 
goinl)o, Chilaw, and Jaffiia. Batticaloa and Trincomalie 
wove abandoned, not only from the want of troops to 
protect the oast coast of the island, but from the equally 
prudential consideration dial ciimamon was only to be 
had on the west. There every prepai’ation was made for 
defence; ammunition wan largely stored, each garrison 
was provisioned for a year, and, in addition to the com- 
mand of the sea, the inland waters were rendered 
navigable at various points on die west coast between 
Bontotte and Negomho, and boats were placed on the 
Ealany Gauga to maintain a communication by the river 
to the confines of the Kandyan kingdom. 

Thus prepared for any sudden attack, ti’adc at GaUe 
and Colombo was carried on with confidence ; and, in 
addition to shipments to Europe, vessels firom aU parts 
of die East, from Mocha, Persia, India, and the Moluccas, 
were laden with the produce of Ceylon ; but only at 
the government stores ; trade in private hands, either in 
eiqiorts or imports, being rigidly prohibited.® 


’ ICsrox, pt. ii. ch. vi. p, 68 j Va- I ® Towards the dose of the Dutch 
MKXTfr, ch. xiv. p. 188. 1 Govemment in Ceylon^ this niono- 

* YAMiifiyw, ch. xii. p. 148. 1 poly of trails 'WM pailially opensd, 
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The kings of Cotta, in order to proenro supplies of 
dnnamon for the Portuguese, had organised the great 
establishment of the Mahabadde, under which the tribe 
of Chahas were bound, in consideration of their location 
in villages, and the protection of their lands, to go into 
the forest to cut and to dehver at certain prices, a given 
quantity of cumainon, properly peeled and ready for 
exportation.^ This system remained imaltcred so long 
as Portugal was master of the country ; and the Dutch, 
on obt aining possession of the ports, not only continued 
the collection in the bills by special permission of the 
Emperor of Kandy, but sought earnestly to encourage 
the growth of the spice in the lowlands surrounding 
their fortresses from Matara to Cliilaw. In the latter 
district especially, the quahty proved to be so line, that 
in 1663, the cinnamon grown near Negombo was esteemed 
“ the very best in theuniverse^cLs well as the most abundant"'^ 
But the woods m which it was found were exposed to 
perpetual incursions from the Kandyans, and obstruc- 
tion of the Chalias and peelera was a favourite device of 
the emperors to aimoy and harass the Dutch. Hence 
the cost of maintaining an army to guard the chmamon 
coiuitry was so great as to render it doubtful whether 
the trade so conducted was worth the expense of its 
protection. Towards the dose of their career, the 
company were compelled to form enclosed plantations 
of 1hcu‘ own, within range of their fortresses ; and here, 
so jealous and despotic was their pohey, that the peeling 


and foreign ships -were sRowod to 
import rico and a few other unim- 
portant artides. 

1 The term Mah(Aadde, "tho 
great trade or industry, ” which was 
first applied in the time of the Portu- 
guese, IS expressive of the high value 
which they attached to the ohject. 
The " Captaia of the Mahabadde," 
a title invented by them, was origi- 
nally a high caste headman placed 
over the whole department, the 


officers and component body of 
which wore low caste. The code of 
instructions imder which the whole 
was managed in the time of the 
Dutch, will be found in Vaientut, 
ch. XV. p. 316. 

* " Alwaar do oRerbeste caneel 
groeid van den geheelen bekenden 
apdbodem; ook en zeer grootequon- 
titcit” — Memmr of Van Qoem. 
Valehttn, ch. xiii. p. 166. 
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of ciiinnmon, the selling or exporting of a single stick, 
except by tlie serYants of the government, or even the 
wilfiil injniy of a emuamon plant, were ciimcsj)nnisliable 
with death.^ 

Elephants , — Next to cinnamon, elephants were, in the 
estimation of the Dutch, the most important of their 
exports. The chief himting grounds were the "Wanny in 
the north, and the forests around Matura, in the south of 
the island. Those captured in the latter were shipped 
at Galle for the east coast of India, and those taken in 
the Wanny were embarked at Manaar for the west. 
But the trade in those animals does not appear to have 
been ever productive of any considerable gain, and latterly 
it involved an annual loss.® 

Arson Nuts . — A third article of eiqiort which the 
Dutch guarded with marked attention was the fruit of 
tlie Areca palm, Uie nuts ol‘ which were shi])pod in large 
(piaotiLios to India, to be used by the natives in conjunc- 
tion with the loaf of the betel vine ; and the story of the 
trade in this commodity is singularly illustrative of the 
policy adopted by the Dutch to crush their commercial 
rivals. On the capture of Ceylon a large portion of 
the active trade of the island was in the hands of 
the energetic Moors, who not only maintained a brisk 
intercourse by sea with the ports on the opposite coast, 
but also, by virtue of their neutrality, were enabled to 


hy the Dutch laws eyery tcee j 
of cinnamon which grew hy olianeo 
in the ^und of an indiyidoal he- 
enme immediately the properly of 
the state, and was put under the 
law of the Chslios, wio might enter 
the garden to peel it. If the pro- 
prietor destroys the tree or otherwise 
disf 0868 of it, the pwishment is, I 
hehoTe, capitA” — Trivale letter of 
Mr. Nottrn to the JEarl of Mornmg- 
ton, 22nd Oct. 1708 j WMedm MSS. 
Brit. Mus. No. 18,806, p. 67. 

® VAiBifTYS^, ch. xv. p. 272. This 
jW chiefly to me soaroily of 

ISteK. The headmen of Matura 


were under _ obligation to produce 
annually thirty-fom- elephants, of 
which fom’_ were to have tusks. — 
Ibid., oh. 3;ii. u. 133: and at a later 
period, a.I). 1707, one of the instruc- 
tions of the Diseavos was to bribe the 
people of the emperor secretly to 
diive down tusked elephants across 
the Knndyan frontiers towards the 
company’s hunting grounds. (Ib%d., 
oh. XV, p, 310.) Tbo total number 
exported in 1740 was about 100 ele- 

S its. (See the Report of Barm 
ojf in the Appendix to Lee’s 
R{beyro,-g. 170; BuEirAHD’s Memoir, 
Asiat, iown., vol. xii. p. 5.) 
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penetrate to tlie dominions of the emperor, carrying 
up commodities from the low country for the supply 
of the Kandyans. The Portuguese odered no opposition 
to tills proceeding, and when freed from apprehension 
of the Moors as military allies of the enemy, they were 
utterly indifferent to their operations as dealers. Not 
so the Dutch, with whom commerce was more an object 
than conquest; not content with having secured to 
themselves a rigid monopoly of all the great branches 
of trade, they evinced a narrow-minded impatience of 
tlie humble industry carried on by the enterprising 
Moors. 

Among the principal articles protected, were the 
nuts of the areca, wliich at the time when the Dutch 
took possession of GaUe, the Moors were in the habit 
of collecting in the interior of the island, to be ex- 
changed on the coast for cotton cloths, which were sold 
at a profit to the Kandyans and Shiglialese. This, 
traffic the Dutch resolved to stop, not fi-om any design 
to profit by it themselves, but with the determination, 
even in die anticipation of loss, to extinguish the 
commerce of the Moors, whose name is seldom in- 
troduced into their official documents without epithets 
of abhorrence.* 


^ Eyklof Van Goens, the Goyot- 
nor of Goylon, in the Memoir 'which 
he left in 1676 for the guidance of 
his successor, describee the Moors os 
n detested race, the offspring of 
Molnhar outcasts conyerted to Idom 
by the Mahometans of Dossoia and 
Mocha, and whose appearance in the 
Ceylon seas was first as pirates, and 
then as pedlars. (VATjariTEr, ch. 
XV. p. M0.) Every expedient was 
adopted to crush them; their trade 
was discouraged — they were forbid- 
den to hold land in the cormtty (JdtW., 
ch. xii. p. 148), and prohibited from 
establishing tnemselves in the forti- 
fied towns (Ibid., ch. jiii. p. 166), 
a small number only being per- 
mitted to reside at Colombo as 

n 


tailOTB. (Ibid., chi xiii. p. 174.) The 
celebration of thefr worship was in- 
terdicted (Ibid., p. 128) ; they were 
subjected to a poll tax ; they were 
obliged once a year to sue out a 
licence for pemission to livo in tho 
■yillngea (Ibid., p. 174) ; and, at death, 
one third of their property was for- 
feited to the Government. (Ibid., p. 
174.) But all these de'vices of 
■toanny were unsuccessful ; tho en- 
durance and enterprise of the Moors 
were not to be exhausted, and at 
length the Dutch were compelled to 
admit that every effort to " extirpate 
these weeds," “ onkruid te zuiveren,” 
hod only tended to inci'ease their 
^ numbers and energy. — Yauhstis, 

1 ch. xvi. p. 409. 
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1G*’4 Pilt-H't I'lloh' object the Dutch conceived the plan of 

' inivcliahiiig uri'ach, on Govcrinnciit account, sending it to 
Burnt and Coronuuidel, and there exchanging it for cloth 
with wliich to undor-soll the Moors.^ But the scheme 
was not successfid, and they adopted the bolder coui'se 
of tahhig the arcea trade into them own hands as a Govern- 
ment monopoly, and prohibitmg the import of cloths 
by the Moors except on condition that tlicy disposed of 
them wholesale to the burghers, by whom alone they 
■\Yere to be afterwards retailed to the natives.'^ Further 
to cuMire their discouragement, the Government resorted 
to llio .singular expedient of imposing difierential 
I'ustcHii duties upon goods according to the religion of 
Ihe iinpin'ier. '^riie 1-ax on cloth ontoj-ed by Mahometans 
was raised to double that imjioscd upon cloth impovled 
by Oliristiaus, i\nd otlicr aiticlcs which Christians 
iin])orU5d free, were taxed five per cent, if brought in 
by Mooi's.“ But, notwithstanding every device, this 
])atluiit and iiitclligcmt class ])orheverod in their pursuit, 
aiul tliey couthuio to thepvesout day, as they did through- 
out the entire period of tlio Dutch asconchuicy, to eu- 
gi'osa a largo share of die internal trade of the island; 
bringing down to llie coast the produce of the hills hi 
exchange for manufactured articles, introduced from 
the Indian conliuent. At first, the areca monopoly, 
under the niquagement of the Government, was com- 
paratively unprofitable, but by degrees it became lucra- 
tive, and, in 16G4, it was described as “ extremely 
productive.” ^ 

The other productions which constituted the exports 
of die island wore sapan-wood®, to Persia’; and choya- 
roots ®, a substitute for madder, collected at M,auaa.r and 


* 'VAiiBNiTisrj cR. 3rit p. 184, 

* Ibid, ch. xiii. p. 173. 

® Ibid,, oil. xiii. p. 174 
^ 3id, oil. xiv. p. 196, 

, ' Ceesdpmia S(t2jpan. This dye- 
f&od was cliiofly olilaiaed ia tiie 


■ffoodfl iu-oimd Colombo and Galle ; 
but 111 1004, So recklessly bad the 
trees been out, that there was none 
to he prooiu'ed at the latter place. — 
VAiraiTsr, di. xiv-’p. 194. 

® Oldmlcmditi umbellata, Lin. 
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otlacr places on the north-west coast of the island, for 
transmission to Surat’ 

Cinnamon-oil, pepper and cardamoms were sent to 
Amsterdam ; timber and arrack to Batavia ; and jaggery 
(die hlach sugar extracted from the Palmyra and 
Kitool palms) to Malabar and Coromandel.® The 
cultivation of indigo was unsuccessfriUy tried in the Seven 
Cories, in 1646 ® ; and some years later attempts were 
made to rear silk, but Tvith no satisfactory result, at Jaff- 
napatam.* 

Very few of the articles which form at the present 
day the staple exports of Ceylon appear in the com- 
mercial reports of the Dutch Governors. As to coffee, 
although the plant had existed from time immemorial 
on the island (having probably been introduced from 
Mocha by the Arabs), the natives wore ignorant of the 
value of its berries, and only used its leaves to flavour 
their curries, and its flowers to decorate their temples. 
It was not till nearly a century after the arrival of 
the Dutch that one of their Governors attempted to 
cultivate it as a commercial speculation; but, at the 
point when success was demonstrable, the project 
was discountenanced by the Government of Holland, 
with a view to sustain the monopoly of Java ; — as the 
growth of pepper had been discouraged some years 
before, to avoid interference with its collection in Ma- 
labar.® Cotton grew well in the Wanny, but as the 


^ Clioya has long since ceased to 
be colleclod in Ceylon. It is too 
bulky on ortiole to be corned pi'o- 
fltably to Europe, and there is no 
purpose to -vyhicli it is applicable that 
cannot bo more cheaply accomplished 
Iwmadder. (BAsrcuora on J’ennanrwt 
Colmo-g, vol. ii. p. 282.) The Dutch 
required the deliveiy of a given 
q^uantity of cboya as a tribute fiom 
the Singhalese of the coast. 

“ VALEKTyir, ch. xiii. p. 174. 

® Ibid,, ch. xii. p. 134. 


4 In 1004, VAiEHTiffr, oh. xiii. p. 
173, ch. xiv. p. 194. 

® See the Repoii of Governor 
Sohreuder, Appendix to Lee’s iZj- 
b^ro, p. 102-3. M. BunirAiTB, in 
his ilenioir, says, “ Coffee succeeded 
very -well in the weateru parts of the 
island. It ■was superior in quality to 
the coffee of Java, and approached 
near to that of Arobia, -wlienoo the 
first coffee plants came.” — Asiat. 
Jown., vol. xii. p. 444. 
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people clid noL know how lo spin il, the crop was 
neglected.’ 

la addition to their ordinary trading operations, the 
Dutch had certain monopolies which served to realise 
a revenue. They farmed the collection of salt at the 
leways and lagoons on both sides of the island; the 
fishery of chank shells ® was conducted for them at a 
profit in the Gulf of Manaar ; but the peail-fishery at 
Aripo, though perseveringly tended, was seldom produc- 
tive of remunerative results.® Gems being procurable 
only within the territories of the Kandyan emperor, 
contributed nothing to the trade or resources of Hol- 
land. Besides these ^oiu?ces of income, there were 
taxes suited to the habits of the native population: a 
poll tax payable in articles of various kinds, such as 
iron ore and jaggery ; a land tax assessed on pi’oduce ; a 
tithe on coco-nut gardens; a licence for (ishermen’s 
boats, besides a fish tax on the capture ; the proceeds of 
ferries ; and an infinity of minor items collected by the 
native headmen and their subordinates. 

The intervention of tlic latter officers was indispens- 
able in a state of things under which no European could 
live securely beyond the limits of the garrisoned towns. 
The policy of conciliating tire native cMefs was there- 
foi'e transmitted by each Governor to his successor, with 
injunctions to encourage and caress the headmen ; they 
were to be “nourished with hopes,” and their attach- 
ment secured by gratifying their ambition for titles 


‘ Vaieottb', oB. xiii, p. 173 j Bim- 
itaud’s Mem., Asiat, Jbwn,, toL xii. 

p. ^6. 

There is a very sucoinot but very 
unTavoiu'ahle account of the Dutch 
system of trade oud finance as it 
existed in Ceylon, given by Lord 
Valentia in his Travels, vol. i. ch. 
vi. p. 309. It may he regarded 
as prettv correct, as the information 
conveyed in it -was furnished by Mr. 
North, theBritiah Governor, in 1804; 
vrho bird previously examined the 
Dutch records ■with doso attention. 


* Turhindla rapa, 

® " It is a matter for rofiection,” 
says Boron Ihhofi' in 1740, “ -whe- 
ther the Company derives any ad- 
vantage -whatever from the fisheiT of 
pearls, and whother the whole amiir 
IS not rather glitter than gold,” — Ap- 
mndix to Lee's HSbeyro, p. 247. 
Vaeem-xvk- tries to account for this 
W saying, that the pearls of the 
Gulf of Manaar were inferior both in 
luetre and whiteness to those of 
Ormiis and Bahrein. — Oud m Nieuw 
Oost-Indim, ch. ii. p. 34, 
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and raaik.' The “ Listructions ” extant in. 1661, de- 
fining the functions and the powers of the Dissave of 
the western province, include every function of Go- 
vennnent, and sliow die absolute dependency of the 
Dutch on the personal influence of these exalted chiefs. 
To them was entrusted the charge of the thombo, or 
registry of crown lands, together with their sale and 
management ; the assessment and levy of taxes ; the super- 
intendence of education ; the decision of civil cases, the 
arrest and punishment of criminals ; and, in short, the 
detailed executive of the Civil government in peace, and 
the commissariat and clothing of the army in time of war.® 
Throughout all the records which the Dutch have left 
us of their policy in Ceylon, it is painfully observable 
that no disinterested concern was ever manifested, and no 
measures directed by them for the elevation and happi- 
ness of the native population.® Even where they are 
shoivn to have bestowed care upon the spread of educa- 
tion and religion, motives are apparent, cither latent or 
avowed, which detract fi^om the grace and generosity of the 
act. • Schools were freely established, but with the avowed 
object of weaning die young Shighalese fi:om their alle- 
giance to the Emperor, and impressing them with the power 
and ascendancy of Holland.^ Chuiohes were built because 
'the extension of the Protestant faith was likely to counter- 
act the influence of the Portuguese Eoman Catholics®, 


1 Valentust, oh. xv. p, 161. 

’ Seo the Code of Instmotions fov 
the Dissaves, a.d. 1001. Vaibnivn, 
ch. xi. p. 161. A succinct accoxmt 
of the native headmen and their 
functions, civil and mUitoiy, mil he 
found in ConniNEH’s CeyJm, ch. i. 

p. 18. 

* An able memoir, on the policy 
of the Dutch in Ceylon, mil he 
found in the Asiatic Journal ioT 1831, 
p. 444, mitten hy M. BuniTAin), a 
Swiss who had been member of the 
last Lond-raad or Provincial Coun- 
cil, and who remained in the island 


after the Dutch had been expelled 
by the Itnglish. The great feature 
of their rule, he says, was the "utter 
neglect of the coimtry and its inter- 
ests, owing to the selfishness, ego- 
tism, foUy and want of energy, of 
the generm government.” — Vol. xi. 
p.442. 

* VAiBifTTN, ch. xii. p. 180. 
Dutch soldiers were allowed to 
anany Singhalese women, but only 
on the condition of their wives be- 
coming Ohiistians. — Ibid,, ch. xiv. 

p. 106. 

' Ibid., p. 176. 
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imd ilio spread of CIiristiauiLy to discoiu’age fclie Moors 
aad Malioinctaii toidcrs.' 

Ill die promotion of agiiciilture tlie iiiterests of tlie 
Govemmcait ■were identified ■with tliose of the peasants, 
and the time ms eagerly expected, but never arrived, 
■when the necessity would cease for the importation of 
rice for the' troops from Batavia and the coast of 
Canara.® But not'withstanding these paitial efforts for 
the advancement of the people, successive governors 
were obliged to admit the fact of habitual oppression, 
by the headmen and officials ® ; and to record their con- 
viction that as the condition of the Singhalese was no 
better under the Dutch than it had been under the Por- 
tuguese, so would tho natives one day turn on them, 
as they had before shaken themselves free of their pre- 
decessors.* 

Nor was tlie discontent confined to the Singhalese 
alone ; disappointment was felt in Holland at the failure 
of the brilliant estimates which had been fonnod of 
the wealth to be drawn fiom Ceylon ; the hopes of the 
emigrants who had rushed to the island were crushed 
by tlie reality ; and tlie Company’s officers and servants 
were loud in their complaiuts of tlie impossibihty of 
subsisting on their salaries and perquisites. The former 
were absurdly small, the jiermission to trade forming thtf 
great supplementary inducement, and as trade was un- 
productive, discontent was inevitable.® To this the 
condition of the Governors formed an exception; for 
although then: nominal income was hut 30Z. per month ®, 
besides rations and allowances, yet, according to "Va- 
lentyn, such were the secret opportunities for personal 


I Vat.-rm Wj cb. xii, p, 134. Por 
a narratiye of uie exertions mode by 
the Dutch for the extension of educa- 
tion and religion, see Sir J. Eiceesobt 
Tehhumt’b History of Christiarmty in, 
Ceylon, ch. xi. p. 37. A detailed 
account of the churches and schools 
■win ho found in the seyenteenth 
chapter of VALBinmr, p, 409. 


• Vausnxot, eh. xii. p. 148. 

’ Ibid., ch, xiii. p. 17G. 

♦ This account •will he found in 
the ^HHJniiio Adbiah Vait 
Rheedis, 1677 5 Vaxenttu, ch. xv. 
p. 278, 

“ VAiiEiraTtT, dh. xy. p. 262. 

5 BEMOLACCr, p. 66. 
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gain, tliat in two or three years they become rich ; a 
drcumstance observable also in the case of the com- 
mandants of Jaffiia and Galle, provided they maintained 
a good private tinderstanding with the governors of Co- 
lombo, and knew how to take and give.* 

In fact, from the commencement to tlie conclusion of 
the Dutch dominion in Ceylon, their possession of the 
island was a mihtaiy tenure, and not a civil colonisation 
in any sense of tie term. StrategeticaUy its occupation 
was of infinit e moment for the defence of their factories 
on the continent of India ; and for the interests of their 
commerce, its position (intermediate between Java and 
Malabar) rendered it of value as au eutrepdt. But all 
attempts to make it productive as a settlement were 
neutralised by the cost of its defence and establish- 
ments. For a aeries of years, previous to its final aban- 
donment, the excess of expenditure over income from all 
sources, involved an aimual deficiency in tlie revenue ® ; 
and Baron Imiiopp, in 1740, contrasting the renown of 
the conquest, and the magnitude of the anticipations with 
which it had been heralded, with the Kttleness of the 


* The passage in VALENini is so 
ciuious that I give it in the oiiginal. 

“ Ue onheheude en geheime voor- 
deelen zyn niet ■wel na te rekenen, 
hoewel’t zeher is, dat zy in twee of 
drie jaaxen schat-Tyk zyn, hoedanig 
het mede (hoewel met eenig^ onder- 
Bcheid, en na dat zy zioh in de gunst 
van don Landvoogd welen te houden 
en met een ryp oordoel to geven en 
to nemen) met de Commandeurs van 
Galle en Jaffliapatam gelegen is.” — 
Olid en Nieuw Oost-Indien, oh. 
i. p. 26. 

^ An exposm’e of this result is 

S 'ven in the ofldoial li^ort of Van 
KEEDE, A.B. 1667, wMoh is printed 
in extemo by Vaienevn, 0«d e» 
Memo Oost-Indien, oh. zv. p. 247. 

Mr. Lee has appended to his 
Translation of EiBBrao a Table pre- 
ated from the records in the oham- 
or of Archives at Amsterdam which 
shows that between the years 1739 
and 1761 the annual deficit for the 


administration, after deducting the 
necessary cn^onses from the profits 
of trade andTthe income from taxes, 
was 172,042 florins, equal to 14,4101 
sterling, ^ppendic, p. 201.) See 
also tne Memoir of M. Buentani), 
Asiat. Jburn., vol. xi. p. 442. But it 
must be borne in mind that the civil 
Mrvantsof the Dutch had no interest 
in the collection and disposal of the 
' revenues, and that thoir peculation 
and corruption were matters of noto- 
riety. To such an excess was this 
•carried that it beenmo necessary to 
vitiate the public documents for the 
concealment of frauds. Hence Lord 
Valeniia, in accounting for the 
little value attaching to the Dutch 
Eecords, says, “they cannot be relied 
on ; they appear to have falsified all 
the accoimts of Oeylon to deceive 
thoir masters at home, a measure 
neceasoiw to cover their own pecu- 
lainons.” — Travels, vol. i. ch. vi. p, 
810. 


A.D. 
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A.T). ascertained result, compared Ceylon to one of the costly 
' tulips of Holland, wMcL. bore a fabulous nominal price, 
witbout any intrinsic value.* 

a.d. The forced tranquillily of Eaja Singba H., after the 
' ' ominous insiurection of his own subjects m 1G64, 
remained unbroken till 1672, when on the outbreak of 
war between Louis XIV. and the United Provinces, a 
Prcncli squadron made its appearance at Trincomalie, 
commanded by Admiral De la Haye. They were eagerly 
welcomed by the emperor as unexpected alhes, likely to 
aid him in the expulsion of the pestilent Hollanders. 
The French took instant possession of Trincomalie, 
and tlie Dutch in their panic abandoned the forts of 
Cottiar and Batticaloa, but the inability of the former 
to maintain their position in Ceylon, and their sudden 
disappearance, sulhced to allay the apprehensions of 
Holland.** 

A.n. Eaja Singha H. died in 1087 ® ; his son, Wimala 

1687. xiharma IE., and his grandson Koondasala, foUowcd 
as successors to tlie throne ; but being iudilTcrcnt to 
everythuig except the revival of Buddhism, which had 
faEeii into decay during the prevalence of war, they 
gladly accorded peace to the Dutch, who in return placed 
ships at their disposal to bring from Arracan priests of 
sufficiently liigh rank to restore the upasamjpada order 
in Ceylon.* 

Allusion has been made elsewhere to the expense 
involved in the retention of Ceylon by the Dutch. To 


1 AjxpmMx to Lhd’b JRibeyro, p. 
182. 

® VAiE(rTZir,o]i.x7.p.260. On this 
occeinion tho French Admiral De la 
Ilaye sent SL Nandore de Lanerolb 
as ambassador to Kandy. But this 
gentiemaa having violated the im- 
perial etiquette by approaching the 
dace ou horsebach:, and monirested 
ia'espoctfnl impatienoe on being 
kept too long wailing for on audience, 
Raja Singba ordered Mm and hia 
suite to le flogged; a sentence which 


was executed on aU but the envoy, 
whom he detained in captivity for a 
nnmber of years. — VAnsNa’vif, ch. xv. 
p. 202. 

® TTnarouii, in his I^tomOf fixes 
tho date of his death 1685, but the 
Dutch who were not lilidy to be 
mistoken, record, with minute par- 
ticularity, that it occurred on the 6th 
December, 1087. — YiSESYSs, eh. xv. 
p. 843. 

4 VAXEHmr, ch. XV. p. 344. 
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such lengths did their misgovamment prevail, that Hoi- A.n. 
land -was at last threatened with the loss of the “jewel ” 
altogether, by the treason of her own officers, and the 
rebellion of tlie Singhalese. Vuyst, the governor of 
Ceylon, in 1626 aspired to become sovereign of the 
island, and visited with forfeiture, torture, and death 
every chief who opposed him. For this he was broken 
on the wheel at Batavia, and his body burned and 
scattered on the sea.^ Versluys, who was sent to super- 
sede him, was removed for extortion and cruelty ; and in 
the midst of the discontent and anarchy which ensued, 
a change ia the reigning dynasty at Kandy gave en- 
couragement to the lowlanders to attempt their own 
deliverance by revolt. 

On the decease of Koondasala in 1739, the royal 
Snighalese hue became extinct, and a Malabar prmce^ ^ 
brother of the late queen, was accepted as emiieror 
under the title of Sri Wijayo Eaja or Haugurankotta. 

Two other sovereigns of the same foreign hneage fol- 
lowed, and during their reigns the utmost encouragement 
was given to the lowlanders to combine with the 
Kandyans for the dehverance of their country from tlie 
despotism of Holland.® 

The alliance was, however, powerless from the decay 
of the native forces, and the want of munitions of wax ; 
the Dutch, by an exertion of unwonted vigour, conducted 
an army to Kandy*, which they held for some months ; 
and a protracted struggle terminated in 1766, imder tlie 
jueb cions management of M. Falck, by a treaty which ^ 
secured to the Dutch a considerable accession of territory, 
and the adjustment of more favourable conditions for the 
conduct of the Company’s trade. 


’ NfliTative of EoGGEiraw’s Voy- 
age, Ilanis’s Coll., toI. i. p. 288. 

“ Although the new dynaslj mo 
spoken of under the generic name 
of Molahors, it is necesscuy to ob- 
serve that they were not of the Tamil 
race, who had been the ancient in- 
vaders and enemies of Ooylon, but 


Tebigus, of the royal family of Ma- 
dura, with whom the Singhalese 
kings had intermamed. 

® Bbbtoiicot, p. 28; Memoir of 
M. BmuTAiro, Astat. Joum., yol. jd. 
p. 442. 

4 A.D. 1763. 
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1766. 




The story of tlio dominion of Holland in Ceylon is 
not altogether unrelieved Ly passages indicative of more 
generous impulses, but these wero so transient and so 
uniformly succeeded by reversions to tire fonner pusil- 
lanimous system, that the general character of their 
administration is unredeemed irom the charge of mean- 
ness and tyranny. The presence of such Governors as 
Imhoff and Falck are but episodes in the -wearisome 
tale of extortion and selfishness ; and when at length 
towards the close of the last century the British troops 
made their appearance before Colombo, after occupying 
tire other strongholds in the island, the surrender of tire 
fortress rvithout a straggle for its defence may be 
regarded as an evidence that the Dutch had become as 
mdiffGrcnt to its retention as the Singhalese wore rejoiced 
at its captoe. 
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BEITISn PJ3BI0D. 

' The Brat Englisliman who ever visited Ceylon landed a-d- 
at Colombo on the 5th March, 1589. This was Ealph 
Pitdi S one of those pioneers of commerce, who, excited 
by the successes of the Portuguese in Asia, longed to 
scem'e for Great Britain a participation in the gorgeous 
trade of the East. Twenty yearn prior to the granting 
of the royal charter, that gave its first organisation to 
the germ wliich afterwards expanded to the imperial 
dimensions of the East India Company, four adventurous 
merchants, — Lcedes, Newberry, Storey, and Pitch, — 
were commissioned by the Turkey Company to visit 
India and ascertain what openings for British enterprise 
existed there. They traversed Syria, descended the 
Tigris to Bassora, and thence took shipping to Ormus 
and Iliirdustan. One entered the service of the Empe- 
ror Akbar, another died in the Punjab, a third be- 
came a moirk at Goa, and the fourth, after wanderirrg 
to Siam and Malacca, halted at Ceylon on his return and 
was probably the first of his nation who ever beheld the 
island.® 


^ PuECiTAS, in Ms Pilt/rima, calls 
him Ealph Filz (vol. ii. p. 110). 

* Fri’OJi’s account of his vojrage 
■wDl he found in HAinm:, toI. li. p. 
S63. Eaia Singha I. was then in the 
midst of hostilities against Iho Por- 
tuguese, and Ettch describes the 
energy of his character and the 
strength of his army “with their 
^ces which be muskets.” — M iIiL’8 
Misi. of Bi'itish India, b. i. ch. i. p. 
19. I take no account of Sir John 
MnundeTille, “theauilior,” as Coolly 


s^s “of the most unblushing volume 
of lies ever olFered to the world,” 
who professed to have visited Oey- 
lon betwoou 1332, when he set out 
for St. Albans^ and 1366, when he 
returned to Liege, where ho died, 
lie mofesses to have visited India 
and Uhina, but his book bears inter- 
nal evidence that he had never wan- 
dered further east than Jerusalem. 
His pretended desciipticni of Ceylon 
is borrowed from Marco Polo and 
Odorio of Portenau. 
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Although the passage by the Capo of G-ood IIopo 
had been in use for more than two hundred years, no 
vessel bearing the flag of England had yet been seen 
on tlie Indian Ocean. Portugal, in virtue of her prio- 
rity of discovery and under pretext of a Bull granted by 
Martin Y.', claimed the exclusive navigation of those 
seas, — a right wliich she asserted by force of arms^, and 
which the other powers of Europe at that time were 
not sufficiently interested to contest ; and it was not till 
after tlie return of Drake from his circumnavigation 
of tlie globe in 1579, that Queen Elizabeth proclaimed 
the right of her otvn subjects to navigate the Indian seas 
on an eqnahty ivith those of Spain.® In pursuance of 
this hold declaration, the first vessels that ever sailed 
direct from England to Lidia wore despatched in 1591, 
not, however, to trade witli tim natives, (the lacilitics for 
which had not yet been ascertained,) but to^ “ OJWO upon 
the Portuguese.”* [The espeditiAiij^ns unibvtmmtc, the 
admiral perished, and Lancaster, the surviving officer, on 
his way home from Malacca touched at Ceylon, and 
“ankered at a place called Punta del Galle, about 
the 3rd of December, 1592.”® Thus the “Edward 
Bonaventure ” was the first British ship, as Ealph 
Pitch had been the first British subject, that had visited 
Ceylon."^ 

Nearly two centuries elapsed after the appearance 
of the English on the continent of India before their 


1 Tlie 1)1111 of Martia V. -wnfl re- 
aowod by the aiicoeeding Popes 
ITicholas and SexUis. — Ptoohas, yoI. 
i. p. 0. 

* Miil’s Mat, JBi’it. India, b. i 
cb. i. p. 0. 

® MAOPimasoir’s .iDijioZs of Com- 
merae, vol ii, p. 160. Long after 
the power of the Portuguese had de- 
clined, the Dutch, as their succcs- 
sois, maintained the some indefen- 
sible doetiine of the monopoly of 
Indian ftnde; and in Ceylon, next 
to the duty unjoined on suecessivo 


goYemora to secure peace with the 
King of Knndy, was the injunction 
to exidude eiH other Enropean na- 
tions bom the trade of the island 
“ weeren van aUe andere Buropianen 
van Cey^." — VAMaNTTN, oh. xv. 
P- ’^^3' 03^3^8* only at the conclusion, 
of the war with Holland in 1784 that 
Great Britain insisted on a formal 
declaration of^tho ftee nayigation of 
the Indian seas'.^ 

HahkiSjYoI. i.p. 876. PimvosT, 
Uisi. Gin, dee Voy,, t. i, p. 337. 

5 IlAKi-nTr, Yol. ii. p. 107. 
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attention was turned to thfi acquisition of Ctiylon.* The vast a.d. 
seaborde of Hindustan afforded so wide a field for eutei'- 
prise that it was unnecessary to contend with two European 
states for the trade of an island off its coast. Eidly occupied 
in the establishment of their successive Settlements at Surat, 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, and with the quarrels in re- 
spect to them, which arose with the Portuguese, the Hutch, 
and Erench, as well as in conflicts with the native princes, 
mie’ attention of the English was not directed to Ceylon tiU 
mfe in tlie eighteenth century, when the seizirre of die 
Dutch possessions became essential to the protection of 
their own continental factories, as well as fqy the humiliar 
tion of the only formidable rival who then competed with 
Great Britain for die commmce of die Indian seas. 

The only intercourse which the English had previously 

1 Prom the necessities of their lucrative. lie errs, however, in slat- 
position, the Dutch saw nothing of ing that silver and gold wore found 
the interior of Ceylon themselves, plentifully at Kandy. Amongst the 
and disoonraoed the ti'avollere of few Eneliah ti-avoUers who_ visited 
other nations finm visiting or dcsciib- Ceylon diu'ing the Dutch period, was 
ing it. Deuce accounts of the island Sir Thomas Ilca-hert, a cadet of the 
during their presence there are rare. Pemhi-oke family, who has given an 
The moetcnrrons re contained in the erudite account of the island in Iris 
Life ^ Jo. Chriitian who was Travth into Africa, the Great Asia, 

oneoftheirofficiolBat Jama. Taver- and some parts of the Oriental Ijidios 
nier, the French traveller, touched at cmd Isles adjacent, Lond. MDCxixrv. 

Guile in 1048 j and Thunherg, the He, however, records it as "the tro- 
Swedish naturalist, landed on the dition of this place that Meleo Peri- 
island in 1777, hut his ioumeys ex- mal, Hng of that idand (Ceylon), was 
tended no further than mim Matiu'a one of the Magi that offered gold, 
to Colombo, and his infoi-mation is i&ankincense, and myrrh unto our 
oonOned to the collection of gems at blessed Saviour ; and also that at his 
the one place and the preparation of return hs made Imown the history of 
cinnamon at the other. (TircirBERa, God’s incarnation, and made many 
Fbynyci, vol. iv.) ]Mj 2 n)Ei.si.o, agen- proselytes, of which some to this 
tleman of the court of Holstein, very day retain the faith.” "Oan- 
who accompanied the Duke’s embassy daco’s Eimnch,” he says, "hmtized 
to the East in 1033, visited Ceylon hy Philip, preached Christ in Topro- 
in 1030, and has left on accoimt of his hnne, if Dorotheus, Bishcm of Tyro, 
travels, written hy his Mend OMoriuB, who lived in the days ot the great 
published at Sleswig, A.D. 1046, Constantine, had good authority for 
and since translated into French and reporting it.” Sir Thomas mentions 
English. Mendelslo q^uotes largely that "infamous ape's tooth which 
from the Portuguese historians, espe- Constantine a late Goan viceroy, 
cially Mofimua. He describes the forcibly took away, end upon their 
island as being then the most ahim- proffeimg a ransom, burned it to 
dant and moat eeconomical in India, ashes,” p. 368. 
and its trade the most impoitaut and 
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attorapiod ivitK tho Siuglialo&e Enipovor, arose ouL of tlic 
iiuaccoxui table pasbioii of liaja Singh a TI. for tliu deteii- 
Ikm of “ ■svlute men ” jus prisoners iu Ids douduious.* 
Hence Sir Edward Winter rvas led, iu lOG^I, to make an 
attempt, tliongh an iuelTectnal one, by moans of a special 
mission to the Idng, to clToct the deliverance of tlie English 
seamen held in captivity in Kandy.® 

The first evidence of any deshe to obtain a footing 
in Ceylon is to be traced to the act of the governor 
of Madras, who, in 1763, sent an envoy to Kandy to 
propose to tlie king Kirti Sri an amicable treaty. The 
overture wus^_ favourably received ; but, owing to the 
8ubse(iuent indiflerenco of tho Engli.sh Government, no 
steps were taken to inatiu’c an alliance'.® 

Twenty years later, when wav was levied against ITol- 
land by Great llritain in 1782, and 'rrincoinalie occu- 
pied by a Ih'itish force under Bir Hector Muiiro'' ; Hugh 


‘ Knox liiiuMoIf, mio oC tlu'Ho (If- Hint ho liml ilavi'il lo sol toot upon Hio 
Unm llom 1(100 1070, HtutoKliw iHlundi dir roXfti'iiritc ihMiiv tk rijv 

iiinhilily to assign tuiy adoiinato iiio- ydfiiiv rij» UfT, &c, Knox says that 
tivo iu oxplaiiatinu of this stnuigo it wnstlio praotioo of Hnja Minghall. 
pi'opcuaily of llajaiSingha llisEiig- lo foial his Huroponu pnsonoi's vith 
iish oaptivea all appoai' to have boon liouniiil pi'oviBious aont daily foi’Uioir 
Idduappod andlors, trlioin elimmocliB use (pt. ir. oh. ii.) ; and in tho samo 
OY olhoY diactstoi'B had forced to Imid way tho Tliohnn througlxout the six 
Oh his shoYOB (ITist, Helcition, pt. iv. yooYS of liis ^Ycod Yosiaence in Tap- 
oh. xiv.). Besidea Knox'h owu com- robano YoceivSd legiilnrly a supply of 
panioua, thoYO wexo at the anme time gmiu at the expenao of the king, 
Bixteen othoY Englishmou confiued at icarair^cecii; oSv waf airois UaiTuii/ 
Kandy, the oyow of a niOYcliontmau, ijrtiph'qaa np Aproiedm^ irapaSoCus ftg 
which had been wYeokod on the Mol- ipyaaiav. (PsEin)o-OAi,i.TSTin3HES, 
dived in 1060 (16., oh. iv.) ; Ynlentyn iii. oh. ix.) De Foe has availed him- 
BtatoB that in 1672, two ^gliehmen self of ihia habit of the Singhalese to 
moda theii' escape to Colombo after seize the pei’BonB of foroignoYS, to in- 
twonty- two y oois' detention at Kandy, lYoduce on inoident in Mb stoiy of the 
having been seized at Oalpentyn Admilures aiul Piracies of Cajitain 
when landing from a ship in aeoroh of Singleton, oh. xvii. The same pYO- 
froah wateY. (Vaientyn, oh. xv, p. pensity has been oxMbited at times 
302.) "We have no_ evidence of tins by the people of Japan and other por- 
seizure and detention of skrongers tions of the East, 
being a national custom of the • VaientyN, xiv. p. 200. The 
Singhalese kings, hut it is carious Dutch historian calls hhn Lord 
that in the tract of Palladius De Mori- "Winter. 

has Prachmanorum, erroneouely os- “ Lord Valenha’s Travels, vol. i. 
crihed to St. Ambrose (see emte, Yol. ch. vi. p. 278. 

I. Pt. V. oh. i. p. 639), the Theban i Mul, JZiist. Siit. India, book v. 
sobolar who describes Ceylon, says eh. v. vol. iv. p. 226, Pebcival’S 
that ho was seized and detained there Ceglon, ^ 0 ., p. 6(). 
by tho king, for no other reason than 




Chap. Ill,] ATTEMPTED TREATY. G7 

Boyd -was commissioned by Lord Macartney to proceed 
to tbe court of Kandy, and solicit the active co-opera- 
tion of Eajadhi Eaja Singha against the Dutch. But 
the recollection was still fr^h in the minds of the 
Kandyans of the slight endured in 1763, and the Em- 
peror dedmed to negotiate with the East Lidia Company, 
or to enter into any treaty, except wit-h the Elng of Great 
Britain direct.* Mr. Boyd, on his return to Trincomahe, 
had the mortification to discover that, during bis absence, 
tlie fort had been smrprised by a Ercndi fleet- under Ad- 
miral SufTrein, and the British garrison transported to 
Madras. Trincomahe, on the occmTcnce of peace in tlie 
year following, was restored to the Dutch. 

At length, in 1795, Dolland, after being overrun and 
revolutionised by the armies of the Eronch Ecpubho, 
found herself helplessly involved in the great war 
which then agitated Europe — and the time at last 
arrived when Ceylon was to be absorbed into the Eastern 
dominions of the British Crown. 

This consummation was facilitated by the renewal of 
hostilities between the Dutch and the coimt of Kandy, 
the sovereign being now as wdUing to avad himself of 
the aid of the English to expel the forces of Holland, as 
his predecessor, one hundred and fifty years before, had 
been eager to accept the assistance of the Dutch to rid 
his country of the Portuguese. 

On the 1st August, 1795, an expedition fitted out by 
Lord Hobart, the governor of Madras, and commanded 
by Colonel James Stuart, landed at Trincomahe, which 
capitulated, after a siege of three weeks ; Jaffna sur- 
rendered within the following month, and Calpentyn 
was occupied on the 5th November, A Singhalese 
envoy*, with the high raiik of Adigar, was now de- 
spatched to Madras by king Eajadhi Eaja Singha, to 


‘An interesting account of Mr. 
Boyd’s Brnbaesy to Kandy -will be 
found in bis Mmdhmeom Works, 
vol. ii. p. 107, and in the Yolumo of 


tbe AmoHo Animal Megistar for 
1709. 

‘ Migastbene, Dissave of tbe Seven 
Gorles, wbo died in 1806. 
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iiGgotialc a treaty between Groat Britain and Kandy; 
but belbro bis rctuvn, Colonel Stuart, early in 1790 , 
took possession of Negoinbo, and suniinoned tlie ganison 
of Colombo, wliicb, on tbc ICtb Februaiy, inarched out 
without strildng a blow. Van Angclbeck, the governor, 
had previously signed a convention by which Caltura, 
Point de GoUe, Matura, and aU. the other fortified places, 
were simultaneously coded to Great Britain.^ 

By tills capitidation Ceylon, witlr all its fortresses, 
ammunition and artillery, its archives, and the contents 
of its treasury and stores, was ceded to the victorious 
English. Private property was declared inviolable, the 
funds of cluiritable fouuclaiions wore hold sacred, the 
garrison marched out with the honours of war, piled 
arais on the esplanade, and returned again to their 
barracks. Night chwed on the descending standard of 
Ilolhuul, and at .siuuise the British Hag waved on the 
walls of 00101111)0.'“* , 

^ Amiml 1700, p. lai. in pM>poUial dread of aBBnflflination, 

Ibuh, Appendix, p. 7f). aixd nllliougli oiipjor to dofoud tliofor- 

“ PBTioivAr., -who served iu this treHs to the lost, lie WM iniahlo to 
canipaign, gives a I'emavkable pictnvo prevail on his oliioors to ouoomitor 
in hisAoiiowit of tJuiIilmd of Cpj/lon, Iho onomy. This stnto of tlnngs 
of tlio degraded sloto to wliicli tlio Porcival ascribos to the thirst for 
Dulob militai^ listabliabnonts -woio goiu and private Bmdninent, which 
reduced at this crisis. The march of had overcome every other feeling, 
the British from Negoinbo to Co- and produced a total extinction of 
lombo was entirely unimpeded, al- eveiy sontimont of public epuit and 
though it lay through thick woods national honour. When the English 
and jungle, from bmvind which, an entered the gates, the Dutch " were 
enemy might hove been destroyed found by us m a state of the most in- 
whilsir the assailante were unseen, famous disorder and drunkenness, in 
The English were ollowod to cross no ^scipliuo, no obedience, no spirit, 
the Kalany river at Mutwnl without The soldiers then awoke to a sepse of 
molestation, upon rafts of homhoo ; their degradation, bnt it was too 
a battery erected at Grand Pass was lato : they accused Van Angelheck 
abandoned hy the Dutch, who re- of betinying thorn, vented loud 
treated on the appearance of the Bn.- reproaches against their commanders, 
tish. A few shots were aimed at and lecklesuy insulted the British 
them as they approached Colombo, as they filed into the forti-eas, even 
but the firing psity were repulsed, spitting on them as they passed.” — 
and fled within the fortifloations, PEEorvAi, p. 118, 160, 180. 
whence, without waiting to be at- The Dutch tm a diflferent story, 
tacked, they instantly sent to propose They openly assort the treason of 
tmms'Df sm-rendev. VanAn^beek, Van Angelbeii, and imply that as 
the governor, afterwards confessed, the Stadtholder in 1706 had thrown 
such was the demoralisation and himself on the pinteotion of the Eng- 
mntiny of the gairison, that ho lived lisii, ^e Governor of Ceylon had 
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The dominion of the Netherlands in Ceylon was 
nearly equal in duration witli that of Portugal, about 
one hundred and forty years; but the policies of the 
two countries have left a very different impress on 
the character and institutions of the people amongst 
whom they hved. The most important bequest left by 
the utilitarian genius of Holland was the code of Eoman 
Dutch law, which stiff prevails in the supreme courts 
of justice, whilst the fanatical propagandism of the 
Portuguese has reared for itself a monument in the 
abiding and expanding influence of the Eoman Catholic 
faith. This flourishes in every hamlet and province 
where it was implanted by t!ie Franciscans, whilst the 
doctrines of tlie reformed churdi of Holland, never 
preached beyond the walls of the fortresses, are almost 


contrived tlie surrender of tlie island 
to gratify his new allies. M. TnoitBE, 
on officer wlio Lad served in Batavia, 

? iil)li8hed in 1811 Lis Voyngo aux 
ndee Onentalea, in the second vo- 
lume of wMcli he has inserted an 
apolo^ for the capture of Colombo, 
from data supplied to him by indivi- 
duals at Javo, who had served divring 
the brief assault. He specifies vigo- 
rous and earnest preparations for we 
aiege for months before it actually 
tooK place, wMch were ostensibly 
continued w to the approach of the 
English. But he recoils many sus- 
pimous acts of the Governor prior to 
and during the advance of the British 
(vol. ii. p. 180, &c0. At length on 
their approach to Colombo, and the 
appeoranceof the English sqiiadron in 
the roads, the Governor’s conduct be- 
came unequivocal. He held frequent 
conferences with Major Agnew, an 
English envoy, who landed from a 
frigate in the o^g; and immediately 
after his departure, the Swiss regi- 
ment of De Meuron announced their 
intention to transfer their services to 
the British. Yon Angelbeck then? 
commenced to conceal his plate and 
veluahles; and awaited the enemy 
with a composure that, coupled with 


a multitude of minor eirenmstanoes, 
awoke the garrison to conscious- 
ness that they had been betrayed : 
«Le 10 ESvnor toiites lea ti’Oiipea, 
pensant aveo roison qu’eUos ^taient 
trollies, voulurent se rSvoltor, et plu- 
siem’s coups de fusils Stsient dingea 
BUT la maison du Gouvemeur Von 
Angelheck.” — Vol. ii. p. 214 Under 
these rircumstancos the doomed foi> 
ti'ess emrendered ; and such was the 
indignation of we soldiers, that 
nothing but the presence of the En- 
glish saved the Governor fi:om their 
vengeance. 

It is certainly a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that Van Angelheck 
should have remained in Ceylon 
after tho captiu-e of Colombo. He 
Hved there some years, and according 
to M. Thombb, he eventually com- 
mitted suicide imder the influence of 
remorse for his treason. The En- 
glish have made no mention of the 
latter frict, hut Cokdinbb describes 
his funeral by torchlight in Septem- 
ber 1709, when " the body was de- 
posited in the family vault by tbe 
side of that of his wife, whose ^ele- 
ton was seen through a glass in the 
cover of the coffin.” — Cobdutee, 
p. 36. 


r 3 


A.D, 

1796. 
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fovgoLtoii tliroiiglioiit tlie .island, witli the exception of an 
oxpii'ing comiuimity at Colombo, Already tlie language 
of the Dutch, which they sought to extend by penal 
enactments^, has ceased to bo spoken even by their 
direct descendants, whilst a comipLod Portuguese is to 
the present day die vernacular of the middle classes in 
every town of importance.® As the practical and sordid 
government of the Netherlands only recognised the in- 
terests of the native population in so far as they were 
essential to uphold trading monopolies, then.’ memory 
was recalled by no agreeable associations ; whilst the 
rortuguese, who, in spite of their cruelties, were identified 
widi a large section of the people by the bond of a 
common faith®, excited a feeling of admiration by the 
boldness of their conflicts with the Kandyans, and the 
chivalrous though ineffectual defence of their beleaguered 
fortresses. The Dutch and their proceedings have almost 
ceased to be remembered by the lowland Singhalese; 
but the chiefs of die soiitli and west perpetuate with 


* In oi’dev that the oliiUren of the 
Siup^linlese might he taught l)uleli hy 
theu' atteudants, tlio heads of oU 
Blares 'who could not speak it were 
ordered to be shared, and a line for 
neglect -was imposed upon their mas- 
tors. Thus, as arowoJ in the pro- 
clamation, it was hoped “to destroy 
the languoge of the Portuguese, in 
order that Qie name of our onejuies 
may perish, and om- own flonrish, in 
its stead” — VAnENinr, dh. xrii. p. 
did. 

Eren amongst the English, the 
munher of Portuguese terns in daily 
use is lemarkahle. The grounds at- 
tached to a house are its ''compound,” 
eampinlu); a wardrobe is called an 
" nlmiroh,” a/tnarinJio ; a trodesman 
is shown a "muster,” mosh'a, or pat- 
tern; the olEcial register or lands is 
the tombo; and elephants are cap- 
toed in a " corral,” or eteiral, " an 
enclosed field.” 

* The different effects of the Dutch 
and Portuguese policy in mailers of 
religion is very forcibly put in an 


able minute hy Colonel do Mouron, a 
Swiss who commaudod a regiment of 
morcenaries in the pay of IloUaiul, 
and who, on the expulsion of tho 
Dutch, entered the service of the Bri- 
tish East India Company : " When 
IhePortiiguoseestablisued'^themselvos 
in Ceylon," ho says, "conunerce was 
not tlieir only object ; they 'wislied to 
convert the natives to Olivislianity, 
Persons of the highest rank hecame 
aponaors when Singhnloso families 
were to he baptized, and gave their 
names to tho converts. This is 'the 
origin of the numerous Portuguese 
names amongst the Singhalese. The 
Dutch occupied themsoh'os less 'with 
conversion, hut employed 'the more 
moedy means of making nominal 
Christians hy giving certain ofllces to 
men of that religion only. But the 
instruction given to these o'ffioial cm- 
v&is was too superficial to root out 
•their prejudices in favoiu’ of the 
idolatry of their ancestors.” — Wel- 
lesley MSS,, Brit. Mils., No. 13,864, 
p. 90. 
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pride die honorific tide of Don, accorded to them by 
their first European conquerors, and still prefix to their 
ancient patronymics the sonorous Oliristian names of the 
Portuguese.^ 

^ On the surrender of Colombo, such of the civil in- 
liabitants of the place as had means to estabhsh them- 
selves elsewhere took their departure from Ceylon ; those 
with capitid transferred themselves to Batavia ; the clergy, 
and the judicial officers, continued in their positions (the 
latter for a given time to decide pending suits), wMlst 
the bulk of those employed in the pubhc departments 
retained their occupations and emoluments. Their m- 
dustry and abilities secured to them a continuance in the 
career to which they had attached themselves ; under 
the British dominion they became writers and practi- 
tioners m the Comts of Law ; and in every pubhc office 
in the colony, at the present time, the ostablishnient of 
clerks is composed almost exclusively of burghers and 
gentlemen who trace tiiem ancestry to Holland. 

Ceylon havmg thus become an English possession by 
right of conquest, its futnro administration was a ques- 
tion of embarrassment. Mr. Pitt and Lord MelviUe were 
anxious to retain it under the direct control of the crown ; 
but it had been formally ceded to the East Lidia Company 
after being captured by their forces, and the Court of 
Directors were naturally eager to retain the government 
and patronage of so valuable an acquisition. Besides it 
was stiH doubtful whether, in the event of a general 
peace, the island might not be wholly or hi part restored 


> Won', in Ilia nulobiogi'nphy, aaya 
the title of “Don” -waa sold by the 
Porlugueao for a “ few hundred dol- 
lars,” on the receipt of which, “the 
Governor took a min ailTor plate, on 
which the name of the individual woa 
written with the title of Don preflzed, 
and boimd it with his own hand ou 
the forehead of the individual, he 
kneeling at thesamo time; andordcrod 


him to “rise Don So and so ! ” Dy 
this contrivance the Portuguese got 
an enormous sum, as every one that 
could scrape together the amoimt re- 
miired, got himself ennobled. The 
Dutch aiterwards made still sorrier 
work of it, and sold the title of Don 
for fifty, twenty-five, and even so low 
as ten dollars.” — Zife and Adverdwes, 
^e., p. 266. 


A.D. 

179G. 
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A.B, to Llie Batavian Bepublic ' ; and in tbe moantimo its 
managoiuent was confided to tiio Governor and Council 
of Madras.! 

No arraiTgement coidd have proved more unfortunate. 
Mr. Andrews, a Madras civilian, who, in response to the 
overtures of tbe kmg of Kandy in 1790, had been sent 
to negotiate a treaty of alliance, was entrusted, in addition 
to his mission as ambassador, with extraordiaary powers 
as superintendent of the Ceylon revenues, a capacity in 
which he was empowered to revise and rc-adjust the 
financial system of the new colony. He was a rash and 
indolent man, utterly uninformed as to the character and 
customs of the Singhalese, and apparently unaware that 
great changes amongst a rude and semi-civilised people 
con only he elTecLcd, if suddenly, by force — ^if gradually, 
by persuasion and Hndness. Ignorant of any fiscal 
arrangements, except those which prevailed in Madras, 
Mr. Andrews, hy a rude exertion of power, swept away 
previously existing imposts and the agencies for theii: 
collection ; and substituted, in aU its severity, the revenue 
system of the Carnatic introduemg, simultaneously a host 
of Malabar subordinates to enforce it. The service tenures 
hy which the people held their otherwise untaxed lands 
were ahohshed, and a proportion of the estimated produce 
demanded in siibsitution, together with a lax upon their 
coco-nut gardens. The customs duties, and other 
sources of income, were faimed out to Moors, Parsces, 
and Chetties from the coast ; and the moocOiai's and na- 
tive officers who had formerly managed matters involving 
taxation, were superseded by Malabar dubashes, men 
aptly described “ as enemies to the religion of the Sin- 
ghalese, strangers to their habits, and animated by no 
impulse hut extortion.”® Unhappily, under the belief 

I 

i* Cejion Wfts not finally incoipo- ® Letter of the Hon. P. North to 
rated with the British possessions till the Earl of Mornington, 27th October, 
the.Beaoe of Amiens, 37tli Mmvh, 1708, (WMeHleu MSS., Brit. Mue., 
1802./ No. 13,686, p. 62.) 
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timt their functions "were hut temporary, and. that Ceylon a.*, 
would shortly he given hack to the Dutch Mr. Andrews 
and his Eui-opean colleagues failed to exert any adequate 
influence to control the excesses of these men, and the 
atrocities and cruelties perpetrated hy them were such as 
almost defy belief.® The resvdt may he anticipated; 
the Singhdese population were exasperated heyond en- 
durance, their chiefs and headmen, insulted hy the super- 
session of their authority, and outraged hy the rapacity 
of low caste duhashes, encouraged the resistance of the 
people ; the Dutch dvihans inspired them with the assu- 
rance of assistance from the Erench ® ; and under these 
comhined influences the popidation, in 1797, rose in 
violent revolt, and occupied intrenched positions on the • 
hue leading from the low coimtry towards the Kandyan 
hills. The moment was in every respect critical ; three 
military governors of Colombo had died within the flve 
months that the EngHsh had been in possession of the 
island * ; a force of Sepoys was sent against the rebels, 
severe conflicts ensued, hut it was .<not till after considei"- 
ahle loss on both sides that the insurgents were subdued. 

In the meantime, Colonel de Meui’o'n ® was despatched hy 
Lord Hobart from Madras, and placed at the head of a 
commission directed to inquire into the' causes of dis- 
content, and the means of allaying it. 

This calamity in Ceylon had the instant effect of 
deciding the policy of Mr. Ktt, and of the Government 
at home, as to the future disposal of the island. It was 


1 During the aboridye negotiations 
of the Edri of Mabneshmy -with the 
French Directory for peace in 1797, 
the restoration of Ceylon to the 
Batayian Bepuhlic was one of the 
conditions required and refiised. — 
MAiMBaBUliT^ Diaiy, yol. iii. 

Facts regarding the proceedings 
of the Madras officials -will he found 
in a passage in the li'avek of Jjoxi 


Valbutia, yol. i. ch. yi. p. 316. The 
statement hears internal eyidenco of 
haying been supplied by Mr. North. 

° Miiu^e of Lord Hobabx, 15th 
March, 1708. 

♦ PBBoryAi’s Ceylon, p. 133 ; 
Bvbsaitd’b Mimoire, Aaiat, 
yoL xi. p. 444. 

® SeeNote 2, p. 68. 
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rosolvcd to udniiiiister the colony direct from, tlic crown, 
and in October, 17 OB, the Honourable Fa'ederick North, 
afterwards Earl of Guihlfovd, landed as the iirst British 
governor. His ap])oiutmeut, and that of all the civil 
olEcers, were made by the king ; but in the conduct of 
affab’s, he was placed under the orders of the Governor- 
General of India*, an arrangement which endured tUl 
Ceylon was incorporated with the British dominions by 
the treaty of Amiens, m 1802. j 

Mr. North arrived in time to carry into elToct 
the recommendations of De Meuron, that the Car- 
natic revenue system should be forthwith suspended, 
and the Malabar dubashes sent back to the conlinent ; 
that the native moodliara should be reinstated in their 
offices and diguities ; the obnoxious taxes abolished, and 
till a preferable arrangement could bo intvodviced by 
degrees, tliat the Dutch system should be resorted to 
for the moment. “ I have no scruple,” said Mr. North, 
in his fu'st executive minute, “ in dccluiing that as it was 
established and administered under the Dutch and their 
predecessors, no system could be imagined more directly 
hostile to property, or to the industrial improvement, and 
felicity of the people. But the inveteracy of habit pro- 
hibits all but gradual change, and the experience of what 
has passed smeo our conquest of the island must have 
convinced every one, that abrupt and total revolutions 
dn laws and civil poHty are not the means by which an 
enlightened government can improve the understanding, 
stimulate the industry, and encourage th^ prosperity of 


* In desonbinff the administration 
of Mr. North, I nave had tho advnn- 
iara of access to a coUoction of his 
piTvate letters addressed, dvuiug the 
peiiod of his govemmont, to the 
Marquis of Wollesley, and deposited, 
after the death of tho latter, by bis 
representatives in the British Mu- 
Bouiu, wbeve they form Nos. lSj804, 
6 , G, 7 in the Catalogue of Additional 
MSS. Those important documents 


throw a light altogether new over the 
loading events of the period, espe- 
(aaUy imon the excesBes and corrup- 
tions ofthe Madras officials, and the 
mom than questiouahlo no^tiations 
befcwetm. Mr. North and the prime 
minieter of tlie King of Kandy, which 
were the prelude to the loraeutehle 
massacre of tlio British troops in 
1803. 
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a people long accustomed to poverty, and slothful sub- 
mission to vexatious and ruidefined authority.” ‘ 

The Augean task of reforming the state of fiscal affairs 
was rendered infinitely more difficult to die new Governor 
by the intrigues, inefficiency, and corruption of the Madras 
civil servants, the majority of whom he was compeEed 
to get rid of by suspension, dismissal, and forced resigna- 
tions.® 

Another source of annoyance was the lapse of the 
period allowed by the capitulation of Colombo for the 
duration of the Dutch tribunals, whilst there stiU re- 
mained suits to be decided ; and although the island was 
thus left without any legal courts, the Dutch olficials, 
who were stiff subjects of Holland, and looked forward 
to an eai'ly restoration of her authority, firmly refused to 
take the oath of allegiance, and accept judicial appoint- 
ments under the British crown. This embarrassment 
Mr. Horth met by obtainmg legal assistance from Bengal, 
and organising circuits round the island for the admini- 
stration of justice.® 

The attention of the governor was now attracted to 
the strange occurrences which were passing at Handy. 
The king, Eajadhi Eaja Singha, was deposed, and died in 
1798, two years after the arrival -of die British^, and, 
leaving no issue, the Adigar or prime minister, Pilim6 


^ Mr. Nobth to the Eail of Mobn- 
nfcraoir (afterwards Marquis of Wel- 
1bslt:y),Nov. 1708. {WeUedey MSS., 
Bril. Mus., No. 1.3.806, p. 2120 
® Mr. North wiites to the Earl of 
Morniuglon, of "the infamous faction 
of Madras ciyilians,” and his letters 
contain the details of the plimder of 
the Government to the extent of 
OUOOO pagodas by one gonlloman 
•who had charge of the Pearl Fishery ; 
and of another, under whose corrupt 
nidicial management in the Eastern 
Province, " more than 4000 inhahi- 
tants from the single district of the 
Wonny had been mdven away since 
our occupation of the island.” — Wcl- 
ledey MSS,, No. 13,860, p. 178 j No. 


13,867, p. 28. See also Mr. North’s 
Letter to the Secret Committee, 6th 
October, 1700 (Ibid,, p. 36). 

^ Mr. NoRm to the Earl of Moen- 
ufciToif, 27thOclohor, 1708 ( iVelhdey 
MS&, No. 18,866, p. 62 j Si-d No- 
vember). Ibid., p. 161 J 30th Oc- 
tober, 1709, No. 18,807, p. 60. The 
first head of the judicim establish- 
ment was Sir Edmund Oorrin^on, 
a friend and fellow-student of Sir 
WiUiam Jones. 

* Tureottb, in his JSpitmne, gives 
no particulars of his fate; but hL*. 
North, -writing to Lord Morninrion 
the same year in which he died, 
1708, says, "the dymi^m of the late 
Mng, and the elevation of the boy 


A.D. 

1798 
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Talilwe, iu virtue oC a Kandyan iTaago, in'ococded to uoim- 
170tl. jj-g gucceasor, a nej^licw of tlio queen, a boy 

eigliloGu yeai'3 old, who at.condcd the throne as Wikreiiia 
Eaja Singlia ; the last iu the long list of sovereigns who 
roigued over Oeylon. 

Although the late king had died without ratifying 
the treaty negotiated in 1796, the most amicable rela- 
tions subsisted between his successor and tlie Enghsh, 
and Mr. North was preparing to do honour to the new 
sovereign hy an embassy of unusual magnificence, when 
commiuiicatious of a most confidential nature were 
opened with him by the Adigar. In the coui’se of nu- 
merous iuterviewa with the governor, and liis secretary, 
PiUrn^ TaUw4 avowed tmrescrvedly his hatred of the 
reigning Malabar family, his desire to procure the 
death or dethroiiomont of the king, and his ambition to 
rohtorc in Im owat ])Grson a national dynasty to the 
kingdom.' Mr. Norlli, while ho disclaimed piu’ticii)a- 
liou iu projects so tvcasouablo, discerned in tlio designs 
of the Adigar an opportunity for establishing a mili- 
tary protectorate at Kandy with a subsidised British 
force, on the model of the mediatised provinces of India ; 
and it must be regretted that in the too eager pursuit 
of dais object, Mr. North not only forbore to denounce 
the treason of the minister, but lent himself to mtrigues 
inconsistent with the dignity and honour of his high 
office. 

Iu the development of the Governor’s plans the Adigar 
was encouraged to disclose his own designs for the ruin 
of the young king, whom it was his intention to stimulate 
to acts of atrocity such as would make him at once 
odious to his own nation and hostile to the E nglish, thus 
provoking a wax in which the Adigar was to profit by his 
overthrow.® Mr. North did not consider it unbecoming 

who now reigns, was the work of ^ PildindTnl<iwSbonfltedhiadoBcent 
Pilfimd, first minister, — a gi'eat Mend from the royal line of Oeylon. 
of oius.” — Lettevj S7th Oot., 1708, * There are two works which may 

WeUed^ MSS., No. 13,860, p, 66. he regarded as containing Mr. Noith^s 
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liis liigli poMtioii lo tliscufls -wiLli liim tlio terms of a a.d. 
compromise in a matter so revollAng ; and stipulating only 
for the personal safely and nominal rank of the king, 
h.e came to an agreement by whidi the Kandyan sove- 
reign Tvas to be reduced to a nonentity, and the Adigar 
virtually invested with regal authority. It was even 
contemplated that tlie long should be induced to retire 
altogether from the capital, to take up his residence at 
Jaffiia within the British dominions, and that PilAm4 
Taldw6 diould become regent of the kingdom, within 
which a Bri tiah force was to be maintamed at the cost 
of the Kandyan people.* 

The project was to be caiiied into execution by moans 
of an cmbtis.sy, which wa.s forthwith to be despatched, 
ostensibly to negotiate a treaty with tlio king, but it was 
j)rivately arranged that the junbassndor was to bo the 
General commanding in tlio island ; and the intended 
subsidiary force was to be introduced under the name 
and guise of liis “ escort.” 

It is impossible to read without pain the letters in 
which Mr. Nortli communicates conddontially, for the 
information and approval of the Governor-General of 
India, the progi’ess of this discrcclitable intrigue. He 
labours to persuade himself that in taking a disingenuous 
course he was adopting the only line open to him at 

apology for liis shai-a in these ti-ans- toI. i. p. 277-279). About the same 
actions, and his defence of his gene- time, the Hev. J. Oowinxu, who had 
ral administration. Viscount Vi- been ohaplamintheisland from 1799 
tiiNTiA, in 1804, spent three weelts in to 1804, wrote his Description of 
Ceylon as the guest of the Governor, Ceylmj and in pt. ii. oh._ i. vol. ii. 
and in the Trttods which he after- p. 16o, he gives a narrative of the 
words published, he has embodied on Kandyan campaign in 1803, and the 
elaborate review of Mr. North’s policy causes which led to it ; and this, too, 

But being, as he says, conned by in- evidently emanated from the same 
disposition, the particulars which he source os the accoimt given by Loi^ 
supplies concerning the idond were ValentiB. Beading these two mani* 

'' fyived from the most authentic fastoes by the light of Mr. North's 
sources ” — and, in fact, on comparing confidential correspondence with the 
his statement with the private letters Governor-General, the events they 
of Mr. North to the Marquis of record assume an Si^ect greatly to be 
Wellesley, we find iiiat they exhibit revetted. 

internal evidence of being, in port at ^ Lord V-AX®?™., oh. vi. p. 282. 
least, the work of one lumd [TrarnUf 
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rately couPoo.tGcl, aiul laiuiclictl witli &o irach entci’prifse, 
was doomed to an early failure. Tire alarm of the king 
was speedily excited by the chiefs; a lai’ge portion of 
the Englisli troops was ordered to remain at the frontier, 
the mai’ch of the others was impeded by leading tliem 
through impracticable defiles, where the heavy guns were 
left belund, and on Iris arrival at Kandy, die General was 
received with only a small part of his intended “ army.” 
Ucre die patience of the embassy was exhausted by 
long delays, the reception of a subsidised British force 
was firmly decluicd, even die negotiation of a treaty 
was indefinitely postponed, and die General returned to 
Colombo with his diminis hed escort, unsnccessful and 
disappointed. 

But the abortive attempt was speedily productive of 
disastrous results. Mr. North had sown the teeth of 


of Nftttimliat amcl Drauglilamtmj and olwaotoiisliic fllcoti-h of ilio Aiuhns- 
in it 1x0 liM inii'odiioed iJio following andor and llio Adigar. 



iH’IBEiVIBW BBrWEBN aENTBAL MACDOWAU* AND THE ABIOAB 


1. General MacDoivBl!. 


2r Pniro6 TalftwS. 


d« The Moodliar Interpreter. 
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the dragon, and. they germinated into an early and fear- a.i>. 
fal harvest of blood. 

The Adigar, foiled in his endeavours to reduce his 
sovereign to a pageant, tinned to his remaining device 
of provoking a war by aggression on British territory 
and subjects. Nearly two years were spent in efforts to 
this end ; first his agents excited insurrections, which 
were speedily quelled, at Negombo and Manaar^ and 
next he himsdf sought alternately to embroil the governor 
by secret charges against the king, and to infuriate the 
Idng by insinuations against the governor.® Overtures 
for a treaty were made from Kandy, but on conditions so 
inadmissible as to ensm'e their rejection. At length, 
in April 1802, armed parties began to disturb the a.t). 
firontier ; and a rich tavalam or caravan of Moors, British 
subjects, returning from Kandy to Piitlam, were forcibly 
deprived of thdr property by officers of the Idng. 

This was the “ sufficient aggression ” which the Adigar 
had so long meditated. Compensation was evaded, 
war ensued, and in February, 1803, a British force of a.d. 
3000 men imder General MacDowaJl took possession of 
Kandy, which they found evacuated by the inhabitants. 

The king fled to Hanguran-ketty, after firing the palace 
and temples ; and the English general, in concert with 
the perfidious Adigar, placed Mootoo Saamy, a compliant 
member of the royal family, on the throne. The first 
act of the new sovereign was to realise the desired pohey 


^ Mi'. NoBTir to the Eail of 11101111- 
nroTON, 16th June, 1800 (TVeUedey 
MSS. p. 126). The pretext was the 
imposition of a tax on the ireor- 
ing of jewels. Mr. Nobth says, he 
“had evidence on oath that the 
Adigar had at the some time attempt- 
ed to organise a revolt at ColomM, 
with assurances of co-operation from 
Kandy.” 

’ Amongst otlier imputations by 
which he alarmed the £mg, was the 


insinuation that the 6000 Biitidi 
troops assembled at Trinoomolio 
in 1801, imder the command of 
Colonel Welled.ey, afterwords Duke 
of Wellington, and intended for the 
reduction of Batavia, were in reality 
designed for the invasion of Kandy. 
— Mr. Nobth: to the M. of Wblles- 
lEX, 13th June, 1801. This force 
was subsequently conducted to Egypt 
by Sir David Baird. 
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of Mr. Noi’lli, "by accepting a sulisiciiaiy force, and con- 
cedii]g exteusivo territoiy to tlio Britisli Crown. Tlie 
Adigar, who, in the midst of the tomoil, conU-ived to 
retain his iiifluoircG Avith all pai’tica, entered into a separate 
convention with the general, by Avhich the grand object 
of Ms ambition was at last to be realised ; — The fugitive 
long was to be delivered up to the English, the king de 
facto Avas to be relegated Avith a suitable appanage to 
Jaflha, and “ the illustrious Lord PilAmd TalAwo,” Avith 
the title of Grand Prince {Ootoon Kimaraym), was to 
Avield the supreme authority at Kandy. On the faith of 
tliis compact with an imdisgnised traitor, the British 
general rethed to Colombo on an ominous anniversary, 
the 1st April, 1803 ; leaving behind him 300 English 
and 700 Malays as the subsidised British contingent. 

But it was soon ascertained that the new king was 
despised by his countiyracn and subjects ; he had under- 
gone public pnnialiment at a former ])oriod for convicted 
fraud, “ho metAvilhno adherents, and remained in the 
palace surrounded only hy domestics, and supported by no 
other power than the British army,” ^ who were speedily 
decimated by disease. 

The Adigar, apparently hurried beyond his usual dis- 
’oretion by the rapid success of liis treason, saw hut 
another step between liim and the throne. Of the two 
kings, one was an outlaw, the other an imbecile faineant; 
the British troops were prostrated by sickness ; and the 
moment appeared propitious to grasp the crown he had 
so long coveted. He formed the bold design to seize the 
person of the English governor; to exterminate the 
attenuated Englirii garrison; to destroy the rival sove- 
reigns, and found a new dynasty in Kandy. The feat 
plot was defeated by an aeddent but the massacre of 
the forces was fearfully realised. 

The hospitals at the moment were simcharged with 


’ Loi’d Vaientia, oil. vi. toI. i. * The person of Mi. North, was 
p, 298 j OonDnrnH, vol, ii. p. 188. to have been seized duiing an inters 
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sick, and the availaHe strengtli of tlie British reduced 
to a handful of European convalescents and about four 
hundred Malays and gun-lascars, under an incompetent 
and inexperienced commandant, Major Davie. 

On the monhng of the 24:th June, Kandy was sur- 
rounded by thousands of armed natives; who assailed 
the British garrison from the hiUs which overhang the 
ancient palace ; numbers were killed, and the residue, 
exhausted and helpless, were induced to capitulate. 
The Adigar guaranteed their safety and that of the 
royal proUgS, Mootoo Saamy, with whom they were 
permitted to march about three miles, to the banks of 
the Mahawelli-ganga, on their way to Trincomahe. 
But they were detained for two days, rmable to pass the 
river, which was swollen by the recent rains ; and here 
they were forced to surrender the person of the prince, 
who was instantly slab. Major Davie was led back to 
Kandy, Ms soldiers were persuaded to give up tlieir 
arms, the Malays were made prisoners, and the British 
officers and men, led two by two into a hollow out of 
sight of their comrades, were felled by blows irom behind,’ 
inflicted by Caffres, and despatched by the knives of the 
Kandyans. 

One soldier alone escaped from the carnage and sur- 
vived to tell the fate of Ms companions.^ An officer* 
who commaided at Port MacDowall, about eighteen 
miles eastward of Kandy, spiked Ms gim, abandoned his 


vio'w wMeli ilio Adigar aoliclted at 
Dombedenia, in the Seven Cories, 
but the att^pt ■was rendered abor- 
tive by the miforeseen aiTival of an 
officer with a detachment of 300 
Malays, who came to pay their re- 
spects to the Governor. — Gobduteb, 
vol. ii. p. 201. 

^ This was Corporal Bamslejy, 
whose tingulor stoiy willhe found in 
the Mistorietd Sketch of the Congueet 
of CeyUm by the £rihsh, written by 
IIenbt MABSjrAin, Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General of Ho^itols, a hook 
which contains by & the best ac- 


ooimt of the militaiy operations of 
the British from 1803 to 1804. Dr. 
Davt, in his work on the Interim' of 
Ceylon (ch. x. p. 313), has given a 
nnmher of cuiious partiemars of 
these occurrences, gleaned hy per- 
sonal inquiry from the Kandyans — 
from winch it would appear that the 
actual massacre was the work of the 
king, and not of the Adigar. Oobdi- 
hbb’s Narrative of the same events 
win be found in his 2nd vol. ch. iii. 
p. 203. 

” Captain Madge. 
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A.-n. sick, and witli cliinculLy auccecdud in ‘bringing off his 
1803. I^Q Tvincoinalie — anollior hold liis position at 

Dani’bedenia till brought off by a relief from Colombo ; 
bnt -wilhiu the briefotst possible space, not one British 
soldier was left witliin tlie dominion, s of Kandy.* 

Years wei’o allowed to elapse before any adequate re- 
tribution was indicted on the authors of this massacre. 
CoRDiNER, who was at Colombo when the intelligence 
arrived, describes the effect as “universal consterna- 
tion; it was hlce a burst of thunder portended by a 
dark and gloomy sky and followed by an awful and 
overpowering calm.” ^ The first impulse of the English 
was for general and indiscriminate vengeance on the 
Kandyan people ; but death and disease had so reduced 
the British force, that even this was impracticable for 
want of troops, and the few that remained serviceable 
had soon ample occupation in defending theii’ own 
territory from the dangers with which it was Lhvcatoiied 
from Kairdy. 

The bloody triumph ho had achieved seemed to 
have suddenly inilamod the savage king with a sense 
of his own strength and a consciousness of the im- 
pregnability of Ins natural defences. By a strenuous 
exertion of his authority and influence over the low- 
country Singhalese, he succeeded in exciting a spirit of 
revolt, and in a very few weeks tliere was not a point 
throughout tlie entire circuit of the island, from Ham- 
bangtotte and TangaBe to JalBia and TrincomaHe, at 
which the native population were not preparing to take 
up arms for the expulsion of the Briti^; whilst the 
Kandyans themselves, descending in hordes from the 
hills, made simultaneous attacks upon Matura on the 
south, Clnlaw aud Putlam on the west, Moeletivoe and 


* Jlajor Davie was deiainad in 
captivi%- at Kandy till 1810, wliere 
IiB died, vvitliout havinn any opportu- 
nity to communicate vmh Ms ooimfey. 


or to leave a defence of Ms memory 
&om idle serious imputations that 
lost mon it. 

* OoEDHTEB, oh. iii, vol. ii. p. 219, 
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Jaffna on the north, and. Batticaloa and Cottiar on the 
eastern coast. The king in person led an army to lay 
siege to Colombo, and advanced to HangweUe within 
eighteen miles of the Fort ; but he was driven back by the 
garrison, who recovered from his discomfited followers 
a number of the guns and muskets which had belonged to 
the ill-fated force of Major Davie. Equally foiled at all 
other points, the king went up into liis mountain fast- 
nesses, leaving the English in the low country so exhausted 
by the campaign that the last available soldiers were witli- 
drawn from Colombo and the duty of the garrison entrusted 
to pensioners and invahds.^ 

Mr. North apphed to the Governor-General of India 
for at least 3000 troops to enable him to take ven- 
geance on the Kandyans ; but the renewal of hosiihties 
between England and France in 1803 rendered it impos- 
sible to send such reinforcements to Ceylon as would 
have enabled the Governor to take effectual measures 
for the recapture of Kandy ® ; — and for the two foUowing 
years he was forced to confine liis operations to the 
chastisement of the Singhalese districts which had 


1 OoHDiHEB, Tol. ii. oli. iii, p. 230. 

* Mr, Noam to the Marquie of 
'Weeleslet, 29th July, 1804: (TFel- 
lesHey MSS^ p. 264). 

s One effort -wafl contei^lated in 
1804 for an. aBsavlt upon Kandy hy 
a simultoneoua odyance of Bnlish 
troops ftom six different pointa of 
the coast, all concentrating at the 
capital. Orders 'vrere issued to some 
of tho intended commanders, hut on 
further inquiry the attempt •was 
foimd impracticably and abandoned. 
Amongst others. Captain Johnston 
had been directed to march from 
Batticaloa, and make his appearauco 
at Kandy on a giyen day — and this 
order, by some sti'ange accident, itwas 
omitted to cowrtennand. Captain 
Johnston, in consequence, adyanoed 
■syith about 300 men, of -whom 82 were 
Europeans, on the 20th September — 
fought his -way to Kandy, which he 
occupied for three days, and retracing 


his perilous course, brought off his 
man to Trincomalie on the 20th 
October^ 1804, with only the loss of 
10 British soldiers, and 6 wounded. 
This heroic adyenture came oppor- 
tune^ to retrioye the character of 
the British army ff-om the disgrace 
into which it had sunk in the minds 
of the Kandyans. Forbes was in- 
formed by one of tbe chiefs who had 
harassed Captain Johnston’s retreat, 
that on impression left on the nalayes 
was that he "must have been in 
affiance with supernatural powers, os 
his judgment and euer^, superior 
ns they were, were insnJncient to ac- 
count for his escape through one con- 
tinued ambush.” — Fobbes’s JElemn 
Years in Ceylon, yol. i. p. 41. Cap- 
tain Johnston has left an account of 
his EapedUion to JBjmdy, London, 
1810, which is one of the most 
thrilUng military narratiyeB on re- 
cord. 
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A.D. (lisplayctl diKtaffootion, and to laying wa'ito llic onl- 
lying luiTiLOL’ioa oi‘ Ivandy, buiiiiiig tlie villages and 
temples, and dcsta’oying the luu’vesls and fruit trees, 
Tlie private correspondence of Mr. Kortb at tliis period 
witli tlic Governor-General of India evinces the inten- 
sity of his anxiety for peace. Messages were sent 
secretly to the Icing, tlu-ougli the high priest of Kandy, 
to entreat him to ask for paitloii, as aU the Governor 
rcqidred was not treasime or territories, “hut satis- 
faction for the ho2Tid crime he had perpetrated ; ’’ hut 
the only reply was a refusal on the ground that the 
hnteliery had been committed without his orders by 
the Adigar, from whom he had since withchawn his con- 
fulence.’' A sullen^ncace ensued from the exhaustion 
of the enemy ; aucl^io long-deferred retribution for the 
atrocities of 1803 was not exacted till 1815, when a 
renewal of similar iiggroasions and cruelties by the 
Kandyan fioveveigu led to the final and olfectual over- 
throw of his autlioi'ily!^ 

Tho admimstvation of Mr. North, although dimmed 
by these dijdomatic erroi's and tho sanguinary results 
by wbicb they were followed, was characterised by signal 
Huccosh in the organisation of the civil government ; the 
promotion of religion, education, and commerce ; the 
establishment of courts of justice ; the reform of die 
revenue ; and the advancemout of native agriculture and 
industry. Tho three military governors who succeeded 
him between 1805 and 1820 \ devoted to the civil im- 
provement of the colony all the attention compatible 
with the inadequate income of the settlement, and the 
vigilance and precautions indispensable for its protection 
from foreign, as well as internal enemies. 

During this interval, the career of the Kandyan king 

^ Mr. Nobth to tho Marquis of * 1806, Lieutonaiit-QeiLOral tho 
WnLLiiSLTiT, 17th January, 1804; Itight Honourahle Sir Thomas Mait- 
(TF^Kesfei/ JfjSS., p. 287). OoBDram land, Q-.O.B. 1811, Major-General 
states (c3i. iii, toI. ii. p. 2691. that Wilson, Lioutenant-Governor, 1812, 
iheaoadvnuoesfor peace ■were ‘‘made Generol Sit Robert Bro'wruigg, 
by the Kandyans,” hut the letter Bart., G.O.B. 
quoted obove ehows that they oina- 
uated from the Governor. 
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presents a picture of tyrannous atrocity unsurpassed, 
if it be even paralleled, in its savage excesses, by any 
recorded example of buman depravity. Distracted be- 
tween tbe sense of possessing regal power and the con- 
sciousness of inability to wield it, he was at once tyran- 
nous and timid, suspicious and revengeful. Insurrec- 
tions were excited by his cruelties, and the chiefs who 
remained loyal became odious from possessing the 
influence to suppress them. The forced labom’ of the 
people was expended on worlm of caprice and inutility ^ ; 
and the courtiers who ventured to remonstrate were dis- 
missed and exiled to their estates. At length, the often- 
baffled traitor, Pilame TaMwe, was detected in an at- 
tempt to assassinate the Idng, and beheaded in 1812 , 
and liis nephew, Eheylapola, raised to the office of 
Adigar. 

But Eheylapola inlicrited %vitli the power all the 
ambitious duplicity of his predecessor; and avaibng 
himself of the universal horror with wliidi the king 
was regarded, he secretly solicited the connivance of the 
Q-overnor, Sir Eobert Brownrigg, to the organisation of 
a general revolt. The conspiracy was discovered and 
extinguished with indiscriminate bloodshed; whilst the 
discomfited Adigar was forced to fly to Colombo, and 
supplicate the protection of the British.® And now fol- 
lowed an awful tragedy, which cannot be more vividly de- 
scribed than in the language of Davy, who collected the 
particulars from eye-witnesses • of the scene. “Hurried 
along by the flood of his revenge, the tyrant, lost to every 
tender feeling, resolved to punish Eheylapola, who had 
escaped, through his family who still remained in his 
power : he sentenced his ■wife and cluldren, and his 
brother and his wife, to death ; the brother and children 
to be beheaded, and the females to be drowned. In front 
of the queen’s palace, and between the Nata and Maha 


A.S. 

1803. 


AD. 

1812. 


A.D. 

1814. 


^ The omamenlal Inlse at Kandy "iyas formed about tbe year 1809, by 
order of the king. ® lb May, 1814 
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Yislvmi Dcwolos, as if to shook and insult tlic gods as 
18 U. SOS, the ■>vifo of Eheyhipola and Ids eluldrcu 

wore brought from prison, •where they had been in charge 
of female gaolers, and delivered over to their execu- 
tioners. The lady, with great resolution, maintained hers 
and her diddren’s innocence and her lord’s ; at the same 
time, submitting to the king’s pleasm-e, and oIToriug up 
her own and her ofispiings’ lives, with the fervent hope 
that her husband would be benefited by the sacrifice. 
Having uttered these sentiments aloud, she desired her 
eldest child to submit to his fate; the poor boy, who 
was eleven years old, dung to his mother terrified and 
crying ; her second son, of nine years, heroically stepped 
forward: and bade Ins brotlior not to bo afraid — he 
would show him. the way to die 1 By the blow of a sword 
the head of this noble child was severed from his body ; 
streaming with blood, and hardly inanimate, it was 
thrown into a lico moidar, the pestle was put into the 
mother’s hands, and she was ordered to pound it, or 
be disgracofoUy tortmed. To avoid the infamy, the 
wretched woman did lift up Uic pestle and lot it fall. 
One by one the heads of her childi'on wore cut off ; and 
one by one the poor motJier . . . but the cii’cumstancc 
is too ch’ondfiil to be dwelt on. One of the children 
was an infant, and it was plucked from its mother’s 
breast to be beheaded : when the head was severed from 
the body, the milk it had just chawn ran out mingled 
with its blood. During this tragical scene, the crowd 
who had assembled to witness it wept and sobbed aloud, 
unable to aippress their feelings of grief and horror. 
Pahhapan^ Dissave was so affected that he fainted, and 
was expelled his office for showing such sensibility. 
During two days, the whole of Kandy, with the ex- 
ception of the tyrant’s court, was as one house of mourn- 
ing and lamentation, and so deep was the grief that not 
a fire, it is said, was Idndled, no food was dressed, and 
a general fast was held, j^ter the execution of her 
children, the sufferings of the mother was spccclLly re- 
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lieved. She and her sister-in-law were led to the little 
tank in. the hnmediate neighbourhood of Kandy, called 
Bogambara, and drowned.” ^ 

This awful occurrence in all its hideous particulars, 
I have had verified by individuals still hving, who were 
spectators of a scene that, after the lapse of forty years, 
is still spoken of with a shudder. 

But -^e hmit of human endurance had been passed : 
revolt became rife throughout the kingdom : promiscuous 
executions followed, and the terrified nation anxiously 
watched for the approach of a British force to rescue 
them from the monster on the throne. At length, the 
insensate savage dared to challenge the descent of 
the vengeance ^ that awaited him. A party of native 
mercliants, British subjects, who had gone up to Kandy 
to trade, were seized and mutilated by the tyrant ; they 
were deprived of their ears, their noses, and hands, and 
those who survived were driven towards Colombo, with 
the severed members tied to thedr necks.® 

An avenging army was instantly on its march. (War 
was declared in January 1815 ®, and within a few weeks 
the Kandyan capital .was once more in possession of 
the English^, and the despot a captive at Colombo, 
whence he was eventually transferred to the Indian 


> Davt, eh. X, p. 321. 

* It cannot extenuate so wanton 
an atrocity to mention that in the 
Mahawmm, the exploit is related 
with complacency of MogaUana, who, 
on the deposition of his parricidal 
brother, Kaosyapa, a.d. 496, “cut off 
the ears and noses of the late Idn^s 
ministers before driving them into 
exile.” — Mahanoanso, ch. xxxix. 

^ The dedaiatiion of war sets out 
that it was undertaken in compliance 
with "the prayers of more than one 
half the Kandyanidngdom,” and with 
the sympathies of the rest, for the 
vindication of British subjects out- 
raged by the king, and the security 
of his majesly’s possessions, which 


had already been violated by the m- 
ruptionB and depredations of Kan- 
dyanforcesacrossthebordar. "War," 
it announced, "was not directed 
against the people but their tyrant, 
vrao had become on object of ^hor- 
rencB to mankind,” and protection 
was offered to every Khndyan. sub- 
ject who was prepared to welcome 
their deliverers, 

* 14th February, 1816. "From 
this day we date Ae extinction of 
Singhalese independence — an inde- 
pendence which had conidnned wi&-> 
out material interruption for 2,867 
years.” — Ejucaioir, ch. xvii. p, 
326. 


A.D. 

1814. 


A.D. 

1815, 



A.D. 

1815. 


A.I). 

1816. 
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fortress of Vellore.' Tlie protlamaLioii of tlio Viceroy 
roctillotl the iiuissacre of 1803 iia one of tlio many 
causes of the war, and on the 2ud March, 1815, a solemn 
convention, of the chiols assembled in the audience 
hall of the palace of Kandy, at which a treaty was con- 
cluded formally deposing the king and vesting lus 
d m-m'm' nna in the British Crown; on condition that 
the national rehgion should be maintained and pro- 
tected, justice impartially administered to the people, and 
the chiefs guaranteed in then ancient privileges and 
powers. Ehcylapola, who had cherished the expectation 
that Ihe crown would have descended to his own head, 
bore the disappointment with dignity, dechned tlio offers 
of high oflico, and retired with the declaration tliat his 
ambilAon was satisfied by being recognised as “ the Erieiid 
of the British Government.” ^ 

Happy as this consmninatioii appeared, the Iruiiquillity 
which ensued was but transient ; before two years the siune 
people who had invited Uie English as deliverers rose in re- 
bellion to expel them as intruders. Nov is this anomaly, 
strange as it may seem, ■ivitliout explanation. With 
the mass of the population the king was less odious tlian 
the diiefs who were “ tiro real tyrants of tire country ; ” ® 
and as these were still to be maintained in all tlieir 
dangerous powers, the iicople, even whilst the cannon 


^ A ciuioua ocBOirafc of the capline 
of the Mug, and his dsuieauom after 
his deposition, is contained in a pam- 
phlet published in 1815, under the 
title of “A Jfiaratim of Events 
which have remxSy oomima in Qey- 
lon, -written by a Q-enUoTnan on Ibe 
spot; London, Egerlou, 1816.” Ecom 
fibe identLiy of the matoriols -with 
those in the xxytb ch. of the JEstory 
of Ceylon, by PniiAiiBiinis, the two 
statements appeni- to have been 
written by the same person, and evi- 
dontly by one who was pj’osont in 
Colombo whilst the occmi'ences be 
describes -were in progi'ess. One re- 
morL; which the kmg made is worth 
recording : “Yoiu'Englishgoveruors,” 
be said, “have one advantage ovot 


us kings of Randy — they have coun- 
cillors nonr them -who never allow 
them to do anything in a passion ; 
but, unfortunately for ns, the of 
fender is dead before our resent- 
ment has subsided.” — ^P. 180. The 
Mng died at Vellore, 30lb January, 

188 a. 

“ For bis eminent services in, con- 
ducting these difficult negotiations 
-with the Ranc^on iMefs, the dignity 
of a baronet of the United Rin^om 
was conferred on the late Sir John 
D’Oyly, at whose death, in 1824, the 
title became extinct. See Ceylon 
Qaeette, May 20tb, 1824. 

** Sa-wthr’s ms. Nates on ihe Con- 
quest of Nmiyt Maebuaii., p. 70. 
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were thundering solutes in honour of the victory, exhi- 
bited a sullen indifference to the change.^ The remote- 
ness of Britain rendered its abstract authority unin- 
telligible, and the Kandyans were unable to realise the 
myth for which they had exchanged a visible king. 
The chiefe themselves soon discovered that their rank 
failed to command its accustomed homage and obedience; 
the nice distinctions of caste were imappreciable by 
the English soldiers, and its prejudices and peculiarities 
were unconsciously subjected to incessant violations.® 
Two years of the experiment were sulficient to ripen 
the universal disappointment into an appetite for change.® 
So impatient had all classes become, that uniformity 
of feehiig supphed the place of organisation*; and 
without combination or concert, nearly the whole Idng- 
dom rose simultaneously in arms in the autumn of 
1817. An aspirant to the crown was duly adopted and 
obeyed; the dissave of Oovah, who hacl been sent to 
tranquilhse the disturbed districts, placed himself at the 
head of the insiu’gents, and Eheylapola, the ardent 
“friend of the British Government,” was seized and 
expatriated for fomenting the rebellion.® A guerilla 
war ensued, in which regular troops, traversing damp 
forests by jungle tracts and mountaia passes, were less 
distressed by the enemy than by exposure, privations, 
and disease. Eor more than ten months discomfiture 
seemed hnminent, and so universal was the conspiracy 
of the inhabitants, that not a Kandyan leader of any 


^ MAasrcAiLiTfiio ms present during 
the confei'ence in Ehndy, says, “they 
did not leave their ordinaay occupa- 
tions even to look at the troops whi^ 
■wore osaemhled in review order in 
the great squnre before the Audience 
Apparently, they regarded 
the transfer of the Government from 
an. Oriental to a European dynaety 
withperfeot unconcern.” — P. 103. 

» Davt, ch. X. p. 820 ; Maeshaii., 
p. 174. 

3 The Kandyans used to inquire 
whon the ll^ghsh meant to leave the 


maritime provinces. “ You have 
deposed the king,” said one, “and 
nothing more is reaped, you may 
leave us now.” “ They diowed no 
difJike to us individually, hut os a 
nation, they ahhon'ed ns ; they made 
no complaint of oppression or misrule, 
simply -widiing that we diould leave 
the country.” — M ahshatJt, p. 176. 

♦ Ibid,, p. 170. 

* Eheylapola was -transported to 
the Mauritius, where he died in exile 
in 1820. 


A.S. 

1816, 


A.D, 

1817. 
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A..n. conseq^uenco wns taken, aiul not a cli«ti’ict was either 

1817* pacified or subduedd So grwit waa the a])])rehension 
of the Govcrnmeul, and such the horrors of the species 
of warfare in which they were involved, that the 
expediency had already been discussed of abandoning 
the contest and withdrawing the British forces to the 
coast®, when towards the close of 1818, the Kandyans, 
harassed by the destruction of their villages and catUe, 
rendei'ed destitiite by the devastation of their country, 
and disheartened by the loss of upwards of ten thousand 
persons, either fallen in the field or destroyed by famine 
and fever®, began to throw out signals of submission. 
The rebellious chiefs were captured ; the pretender fied ; 
the great palladium, “ the sacred tooth ” of Buddha, 
which had been stolen and paraded to arouse the fana- 
tical enthusiasm of Bie people, was recovered and 
restored to its depository m Kandy ; and before tlie close 
of the year, the whole country I’cturnod to tranquillity 
and order. 

I The rebellion of 1817 was the last great occasion on 
wbich the English forces wore arrayed in liostility against 
the natives of any portion of Ceylon. Amongst the 
Singhalese of the maritime districts, there has never 
prevailed any long-sustained feehirg of discontent with 
the British rule, and the iiisiuTectionary disturbances 
around the coast, wliieh followed Uic massacre of 1803, 
were excited by the inlluenco, and carried on by the 
direct instrumentality, of the Adigar and the King of 
Kandy. But a very few years’ exiaeriencc of the bene- 
ficence of Enghsh government sniliced to eradicate any 
tendency to disaffection, and in our subsequent struggles 
with the people of the hiU country, the inhabitants of 
the lowlands ex h ibited neither sympathy nor co-operation 
with the enem^ 

The case was, however, chfferent with the Kandyan 


* Datt, ch. X, p. 327. 

* IlABSHiLI,, p, 101. 


® Dm, di. X. p, 331, 
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cliiefs, and the measures essential to conciliate the mass 
of the population were calculated to increase the irrita- 
tion of their feudal masters. 

The relation of dans-men to a Kandyan cMef had 
always been one of stohd bondage ; tlicir lands, their 
labour, and almost their hves, they held dependent on 
his wid ; and their priests, although the doctrines of the 
Buddhist faith repudiate distinctions of caste, taught 
them to yield a superstitious homage to the exaltation 
of rank’- Sir Eobert Brownrigg, on the suppression 
of the revolt, availed himself of the rupture of the 
previous treaty by the chiefs to commence the emanci- 
pation of the people from then’ thraldom, by Hmiting 
the appheation of compulsory labour to the construction 
of works of pubhc utdity ; imposmg a tithe on cultivated 
lands, in lieu of personal services ; transferring the ad- 
miaistfatiou of justice from the native headmen to 
European civilians, reserving to the governor the ap- 
pointment of the headmen employed m coUecting re- 
venue ; and substituting olRcial salaries, instead of local 
assessment, for the remuneration of the chiefs. This 
was the commencement of a policy, afterwards consist- 
ently developed by further changes, all tending to 
narrow the range of feudal power, and expand the 
influence and protection of law. The resentment pro- 
voked by these salutary measures, led to frequent dis- 
plays of impotent disloyalty: treasonable plots were 


1 See the Heport of the Committco 
of the House of Commous on the 
Affairs of Ceylon in 1850. Evidenee 
of Sir J. Esmnsoir TiansrEiiT, No. 
2,786, 2,78^ &g. As the prioete of 
Huddha hod been froin tho first op- 
posed to the enhstitution of Britiw 
rule for a native sovereignty, and as 
they were the main iostigalors and 
abettors of the last rebellion, Sir 
Kohert Brownrigg took this oppor- 
tnniiy to alter very matorially the 
terms of the obligations contracted 
in 1815, as regards the Buddhist 


worship. “By the Convention of 
1816, we religion of Bnddha is de- 
clared inviolahlo, and its rites and 
places of worship were to he numi- 
tcUned and protected.” But by the 
proclamation issued in 1818, the only 
engagement xmdertaken by the En- 
glish Government wae, lliat “the 
priests as well as the ceremonies of 
the Buddhist religion, diall reoeive 
the respect which in former times was 
shown to them j ” but by the same 
documont equal protection was “to 
he given to m other religions.” 


A.D. 

1817. 
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A..n. concocted by tlie chiefe, and rcbellioii again threatonod 
to disturb tbo anoiont Knndyaii kingdom. But civil 
autliority bad become consobdiUcd and supreme ; the 
pretenders and cousjurators wore in every iusLance ar- 
rested and punislicd, and tlie island was saved tbo 
calamity of renewed civil war.' 

One event, in tlie meantime, bad for ever altered die 
aspect of Kandyan warfare. Tbe indomitable mountains 
wbicb encircled tbeir dominions, bad long inspbod the 
kings of Kandy with an audacious confidence in tbeir 
own security.® From tbe summits of these lowering 
bulwarks they bad been accustomed to look doivn with 
scorn and defiance on then’ enemies in tbo lowlands. 
Tbe power that crouched behind tliom was regarded 
by tbo Europeans on the coast with a Cecling at once of mys- 
tery and alarm; and mindful of tbe many calamities tliat 
bad overtaken those who bad made the attempt, the under- 
taldng to scale them, should it ever become uuavoidablo, 
was regarded with gloomy np])rol)on8i()u. Tbe enjitor of 
Kandy m 1815 conceived the bold idea of giving ixmna- 
ncnce to his conquest, by breaching this gigantic rarapai’t, 
and forming a highway Wn the lofty fastness in the bills 
to the level plains below. Tbe realisation of tbo project 
was impeded by the outburst of rebellion in 1817 ; but 
no sooner was it quelled than Sir Edward Barnes, who 
A.D. succeeded Sm Eobcil; Brownrigg as Governor in 1820, 
1820. appbed with energy all the resources of the Govorn- 


^ Sudi was tlie impatience of the 
Soadyan chiefs end the Baddliist 
pi'iests to restore tlie Kendyan mon- 
radiy, tliat, ia addition to the formi- 
dable rebeUion of 1817, a pioteuder 
a^tated Welaeae in 1820 ; a Budd- 
hist priest made a similar attempt at 
Malme in 1823 ; a plot was dis- 
coTOred at Bintenns in 1824; anests 
for treason toot place in 1830 j and. in 
1836 six chiefs of the highest rout 
were tried for a couqiii'aoy to levy 
war against the Idn^, and seduce the 
army bom its allogiance in support 
of a native aspirant to the crown. 


In 1843, Ohnndmyotte, a priosL, was 
convicted of high treason at Badnlla, 
ond in 1848, the most foinnidahle 
rising of the Kandyans since 1817 
wes crushed and defeated by the 
promptness end vigom' of Viscount 
Torrington. 

* “lie (Baja Singha) ' hath no 
forts or castles, but natme hath sup- 
plied the want of them. Por his 
whole country standing upon such 
high Lhls, and these so difficult to 
pnss, is nil an imprognoblo fort.” — 
JKi^ox, Relation, ^o,, pt. ii. ch. vi. p. 
44, 
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ment, and succocdcd in cariying a military road, unsur- 
passed in excellence, into the heart of the Kandyan coun- 
try, reaching an altitude of more than six thousand feet 
above tlae sea. Books were pierced, precipices scarped, 
and torrents bridged, to effect the passage ; and the 
Kandyans, when the task was accomplished, recalled 
the warning of ancient prophecy, and felt tliat now the 
conquest of their country was complete.^ 

When the Enghsh landed in Ceylon in 1796, there 
was not in the whole island a single practicable road, 
and troops, on their toilsome marches between the 
fortresses on the coast, dragged their cannon through 
deep sands along the shorc.^ Before Sk Edward 
Barnes resigned liis government, every town of import- 
ance was approached by a carriage road ; and the long 
desired highway from sea to sea, to coimect Colombo 
and Trincomahe, was commenced. Civil organisation 
has since been matured with equal success, domestic 
slavery has been abolished, religious clisquahieations 
removed, compulsory labour abandoned, a charter of 
justice promulgated, a legislative council established, 
tradhig monopohes extinguished, commerce encoiu-aged 
in its utmost freedom, and the mountain forests felled 
to make way for plantations of coffee, whose exuberant 
produce is already more than sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the British empire. 

By the Singhalese of the maritime provinces, long 
familiar with the energy and enterprise of Europeans, 
these results are regarded witli satisfaction. But the 
Kandyaus, brought into more recent contact with civi- 
lisation, look on with uneaSy surprise at the effect it is 
producing. The silence of their mountain sohtudes 
has been broken by the din of industiy, and the seclu- 
sion of their villages invaded by bands of hired 
labourers from the Indian coast. Their ancient habits 


1 See the descr^tion of this road * Cohdutiie, eh. i. p. 13. 
oad its posses, YoL II. Pt. th. eh. iv. 


A.D. 

1820. 


A.D. 

1850. 
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1860 . 


liave beea mterrupted and their prejudices startled; 
and a generation may pass away before the people 
become familiar or their headmen reconciled to the 
change. But the blessings of peaceful order, the mild 
influence of education, and the gradual influx of wealth, 
will not fail to produce their accustomed results; and 
the mountaineers of Oeylon will, at no distant day, 
share with the lowlanders in the consciousness of 
repose and prosperity under the protection of the 
British Crown. 
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CHAPTBE I 

POINT DE QALIiE. 

We landed at Point de Guile on Saturday tlie 29tli of 
Novenaber 1845. No traveller Iresli from Europe will 
ever part with the impression left by liis first gaze upon 
tropical scenery, as it is displayed in tliis exquisite bay 
and the wooded lulls that encircle it ; for, although Galle 
is siu'passed both in grandeur and beauty by places after- 
wai'ds seen in the island, still the feeling of admiration 
and wonder called forth by its lovchness remains vivid 
and iinimpaii'cd. If, as is fi'equently the case, the 
ship approaches the land at daybreak, the view recalls, 
but in an intensified degree, the emotions excited in 
childhood by the slow rising of tlie curtain in a dark- 
ened theatre to disclose some magical triumph of the 
painter’s fancy, in all the luxury of colouring and aU 
the glory of hght. The sea, blue as sapphire, breaks 
upon the fortified rocks which form tlie entrance to the 
harbour ; tlie headlands are bright with verdure ; and 
the yellow strand is shaded by pabn-ti’ees that incline 
towards the sea, and bend their crowns above the water. 
The shore is gemmed with flowers, the hills behind are 
draped witli forests of perennial green ; and far in the 
distance rises the zone of purple hiUs, above whidi towers 
the sacred mouiitaiii of Adam’s Pcalc, with its summit 
enveloped in clouds. 

But the interest of the place is not confined to the 
charms of its scenery. GaUe is by far the most venerable 
emporium of foreign trade, now existing in the universe ; 
it was the resort of merchant ships at die earliest dawn 
of commerce*, and it is destined to be the centre to 


' For jKore copious details of the I Vol. I. Pt. v. oh, ii. p. 666, 686, 688, 
early commerce of Galle, see ante , ) 010, &c. A condensed Tiew of the 

n 2 
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wliidi •win liereafter converge all tlie rays of navigation, 
intersecting •the Indian Ocean, and connecting the races 
of Europe and Asia. 

In modern times, GaEe •was the mart of Portugal, 
and afterwards of Holland ; and long before the flags of 
either nation had appeared in ilsAvaters, it was one of the 
entrep6ts whence the Moorish traders of Mtilabar drew 
the productions of the remoter East, with which they 
supplied the Genoese and Venetians, who distributed 
them over the countiies of the West* GaUe was the 
“ Kalah ” at which the Arabians in the reign of Haronn 
Ahraschid met the junks of the Chinese and brought 
back gems, silks, and spices from Serendib to Bassora.® 
The Sabajans, centuries before, included Ceylon in the 
rich trade which they prosecuted with Lidia, and GaUe 
was probably the furthest point eastward ever reached hy 
the Persians^, by the Greeks of tiie Lower Emjiire, by the 
Eonians®, and by the Egyptian mariners of "Berenice, under 
the Ptolemies.® But an interest, deeper stiil, attaclies to 
this portion of Ceylon, inasmuch as it seems more than 
probable that the lony-aought locality of TarsMsh in 
identical with that of Point de Guile. 


trade of Coylon in tlio eaaly ag'oe, and 
its importance as the g;i'eat eiiraoriuui 
hetwoen the Eastern and AVestevn 
"World, 'Will be found in the Essay of 
Hebedn, De Ceylone Imulti per vi- 
gintifere aeeotda aomimmi Terrarmn 
Manwigue Aush-dlmm Drr^rio ; 
Oattingen, 1831. 

^ Sareob, Ana, ^e., tom. i. 
pt. ii. p. 428 ; B.vheosa. in Damuaio, 
vol. i, p. 313 ; Baetheiia, Itinermio, 
i^c., p. xxvii. 

* Ea-TItatt, FoS-hnie-Jii, dr. xL 
p. 867 ; Eeeisi, D'ad. JaiAert. -tom. 
1. p. 73. 

® BEDfAXTE, Voyages At'ohes ct 
Persons, tom. i. p. zsxix. IxiL 

* Hobortson in hia Disquisition 
on India, tbinlrs the Persians took 
no port in ibis trade, but Cosmos 
Indico-pleustes foimd them esta- 
blished in Ceylon early in the sixth 
century. Christ. Topoffr, Montfau- 
con, Coll. vol. ii. p. 178 ; and Hamza 


of Ispahan says, Cosroes-Nusliii’van, 
■vvho reigned at that period, conqtipi'ed 
the cities of Coylon. Amwl., p. 43. 

’ Pliny expressly says that he 
learned from the embassy sent to 
■the Emperor Claudius from Ceylon, 
Ciat the great port of the imond 
frmited the south, " ox lie ongnitum 
portiun contra meridiem; "lib. vi. cb. 
xxiv. ; a description wbicb applies 
only to the harbour of GaJle. 

' Periplus Mar. Drythr., nmisos', 
vol. 1. p. 35 ; VlECiarr, Commerce of 
India qc., vol. ii. p. 22 : " Ceylon frit 
depuis un temps immemorial I’entre- 
p6t oh les Ph^dens, lea peuples da 
I’Arabie meridionole, les Grecs, les 
Komoins, et les Aiabes devenus 
Musulmuns -venaient a’anpro-visionner 
des denrdes de I'Inde, de I’Archipel 
d’Asie, do la Chine ei de celles non 
moins riches qiie le sol yfoit noitre.” 
— DuLiUEiBE, Aaiat. Jour., tom. 
xlix. p. 174. 
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A caveM perusal of llic Scripture narrative suggests 
tlie probability, that tbei'e were two places at least to 
wMch tbe Pbcenidans traded, each bearing the name of 
“ Tarshish : ” one to the north-west, whence they brought 
tin, iron, and lead; and another to the east, which 
supplied them with ivory. and gold. Bochart was not 
the first who rejected the idea of the latter being situated 
at the mouth of the Ghiadalquivir, and he intimated 
tliat it must be sought for in the direction of India ; but 
he was the first who conjectured that Ophir was Kudra- 
malie, on the north-west of Ceylon, and that the Tarshish 
of the East must have been somewhere in the vicinity of 
Cape Comorin.' His general inference was correct anti 
iiTesistible fi'om the tenor of the sacred writings ; but 
from want of topographical knowledge, Bochart was in 
error as to the actual localities. Gold is not to be fomicl 
at Eudramalie^; and Comorin being neither an island 
nor a place of trade, does not correspond to the require- 
ments of TarsMsh. Subsequent investigation has served 
to establish the claim of Malacca to be the golden land of 
Solomon®, and Tarshiali, winch lay in the track between 
the Arabian Gulf and Opliir, is recognisable in the great 
emporium of Ceylon. 

The ships intended for the voyage were built by 
Solomon at “ Ezion-geber on the shores of the Eed Sea,”* 
the rowers® coasted along the shores of Arabia and tlie 
Persian Gulf®, headed by an east wind.'^ Tarshish, the port 


# 

1 BoonABT, GSogr. Sttcr. I^hdleg., 
lib. ii. ch. 27, " forte ad promonto- 
riiuu Ooiy." Jhid., Ca»«a», lib. i. ch. 
xlvi. 

® No inference bemin" on this m~ 
quiiy is to be drown from the cir- 
cumstance that the Tamil nanies for 
Ceylon are "Ham” which signifies 
gold, and "Ila-nadu” the idand of 
Ilam, which the Portujruesc cor- 
rupted into "Hanare.” (Do Coiito, 
doe. T. oh. V. tom. i. pt, ii. p. 49.) 
It was called Ilam in conformity 
with a legend, which says that the 
island was formed hy three peaks, 
from the mythical moimtaln of the 
golden Mem, which were flung into 


the sea in a conflict between Sesha, 
the great serpent which encompasses 
the eartli, and Vasu Deva, the god 
of tlie winds. See Oasie CnrrrT’o 
Guseteer, vol. i. p. 69. 

® Malacca is the Aurea Ohersone- 
sns of tho later Greek Geographers, 
and “ ophir ” in the language of the 
Malays, is the generic term for any 
"gold mine.” — 1 Kings x. 11, and 
2 Chron. ix, 21. 

* 1 Kings ix. 26. 

‘ Ezelriel xxvii. 20. 

o Bj' Sheba in Arabia Felix and 
Bedan at tbe entrance of the Persian 
Gulf. — Ezekiel xixviii. 18. 

’ Ezekiel xx-rii. 20 j Pel. xlviii. 7, 
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for ■wMcli tlbey were bound, appears to have been situ- 
ated in au islands governed by kings®, and carrying 
on an extensive foreign trade.® The voyage oceupied 
three years in going and returning from the Eed ScaS 
and the cai'goes brought home to Ezion-geber consisted 
of gold and silver, ivoiy, apes, and peacocks.® Gold 
could have been shipped at Gallo from the vessels which 
brought it from Ophir®, ^silver spread into plates,” 
which is particularised by Jeremiah^ as an export of 
Tarshish, is one of the substances on which the sacred 
books of the Singhalese are even now inscribed ; ivorij 
is foimd in Ceylon, and must have been both abundant 
and full grown there before the discoveiy of gunpowder 
led to die wanton destruction of elephants ; ajies are in- 
digenous to tile island, and peafoivl ore found there in 
prodigious numbers. It is very remarkable too, that die 
terms by whidi these articles arc designated hi die 
Hebrew Scriptures, are identical with the Tamil names, 
by which some of diem ore called in Ceylon to die 
present day: thus which is rendered “pea- 
cocks” in our version, maybe recognised in 62)05 

thoJeai, the modern Tamil name for these birds ; O's!? and 

T Mpi, “ apes,” is the same in both languages, 

and the Hebrew d'soii?' “ivory,” or rather hahbim, 
“ elephants,” is identical with the vernacular 0>LU| 

Thus by geographical position, by indigenous produc- 
tions, and by the established fact of its having been from 
time immemorial the resort of merchant sliips from Egypt, 

iBBiak xsiii. 1, 3, 0. D, must Toe siem poem of the tenth contiiry, -whioh 
ohsa-ved, ho-w-ever, that the early profesBOB to descrihe an expedition 
geographers did not sufiidenfly die- from Jerusalem for the oonquert of 
orimin ate between a pawmtla and an Oeylon, the time occupied iu the ont- 
island ; Tyre itself was teiuied. au is- ward voyage was eighteen months, 
fandhy them. being one half the “tlu'co years” 

* Pel. Ixxh. 10 ; Isaioh associates occupied hy the ^ips of Solomon in 
Tarshish with “Pul and Lud that going to and retin'ningfi.’om Tarshish, 
draw the bow,” Ixvi. 19 ; a character- » Ihvt?. 

istio whioh is niamtained by the * 1 Kings x. 11. 

Veddoha (the remnant of the ahori- '' Jerem. x. 9. 

ginal inhabitants) to the present day. ® Note on the Tamil Imguage, hy 

* Isaiah xxiii. 2 ; Ezekiel xxvii. the Eev. Mr. Hoisnraioir. TVrther 

10, 26. information on this point will he 

* 1 Kings X. 22. It is curious foimd in the Ntitiea to the third edi- 
that in the Garshnsp Wameh, a Per- tion, Vol. I. p. xx,, &c. 
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Arabia, aiid Persia on tlie one side, and India, Java, and 
Cbiiia on tlie other, Galle seems to present a combination 
of evciy particular essential to determine the problem so 
long undecided in biblical dialectics, and thus to present 
data for inferring its identity with the Tarshish of the 
sacred historians, the great eastern mart frequented by 
the ships of Tyre and JudeaJ 

Every object that meets the eye on entciing the bay is 
new and strange. Amongst the vessels at anchor lie the 
dows of the Arabs, the patamars of Malabar, the dlioneys 
of Coromandel, and the grotesque seaboats of the Maidive 
and Laccadive islanders. But the most remarkable of all 
are the boats of the Singhalese, usually called “ double 
canoes,” though one portion of them consists of a heavy 
balance-log. These dart with surpnsmg velocity amongst 
the shipping, managed by half-clad natives, who offer for 
sale beautiful but unfamiliar fruits, and fishes of extra- 
ordinary colours and fantastic forms. 

These canoes are dissimilar in build, some consisting of 
two trees lashed together, but the most commou and by 
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far the most graceful are hollowed out of a single stem 
from eighteen to thirty feet long, and about two feet in 
depth, exclusive of the wash-boarel, winch adds about a 


‘ The (urtides brought by the 
navies of Hiram and iSolomou to 
Erion-gehe^ wore earned acinsa the 
i«tlimiw of Suez to Hhinocolum, the 


modem !^-Arish, and Idience trans- 
ferred into Hcditermnean vessels to 
bo oniTied to Joppa (Jaffa) and 
Tyre. — RonsBisoir's Imlia, see. 1. 
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foot to the height. Tliis is sewed to the gunwale by coir 
yam, so that no iron or any other metal enters into the 
construction of a canoe. But their characteristic pe- 
culiarity is the balance-log, of very buoyant wood, up- 
wards of twenty feet in length, cairicd at the extremity 
of two elastic outriggers each eighteen feet long. By 
this arrangement not only is the boat steadied, but mast, 
yard and sail are bound securely together.* 

' The outrigger and log must of necessity be always 
kept to windward, and as it would not be possible to 
remove them from side to side, the canoe is so constructed 
as to proceed with either end foremost, thus elucidating 
an observation made by Pliny eighteen hundred years 
ago, that the ships which navigated the seas to the west 
of Taprobane had prows at either end, to avoid the 
necessity of tacking.® 

These peculiar craft ventm’e twenty miles to sea in a 
strong wind ; they sad upwards of ten miles an hour, 
and nothing can be more picturesque than the sight, at 
daybreak, of the numerous heels of fishing boats, which 
cruise along the coast wliilst the morning is stdl misty 
and cool, and which hasten to shore after sumise with (lieir 
captures. These consist not only of ordinary fish, whose 
scaios are flaked with silver or “ bedropped with gold,” 
but also including those of imusual shapes, displaying the 
brightest colours of the rainbow. 

Passing the grim old Portuguese batteries®, and 


^ It IB Temai'Icable that this form ' 
of canoe is fovuid only •where the 
Malays have extended themselvea 
throi^hont PolTOesia and the coral 
idands of the Pacific ; and it Beema 
ao peculiar to that race that it is to 
he traced in Modagaacar and -the 
Oomoroa, -where a Malayan colony 
was settled at some remote period of 
ontiqvdly. The outrigger is nnlmown 
amongst the Araha, and is little seen 
on the coast of In^a. * 

® “ Ob id navibtis ttOinque proree 
no per angustias alvei oircumagi sit 


neoesse.” — Nat. Hist., lib. vi. 
ch. xxiv. Strabo mentions the senie 
fact ! lib. XV. oh. xv. 

® The most conapicnous outwork 
bears the name of tho “Portuguese 
battery,” but the Portuguese, not 
anticipating the approach of on 
onem^ from sea, ijever elTecluoIly 
fortified Galle, except on the lan'd 
aide ; and the batteries which now 
command the harbour were con- 
structed by the Dutch in 16G3 . — ^Va- 
inuTnr, oh. xiv. p. 177. 
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landiiig at tlie pier constructed to replace tlie one 
erected by the Dutch, for embarking their cinnamon', 
■we passed under the gateway of the fortress, and as- 
cended by a steep and shady street to tlie Queen’s House, 
the offid^ residence of the Governor, which Sir Colin 
Campbell had placed at our disposal/'® The mansion, 
like all those built by the Dutch in Ceylon, is adapted 
to the heat, and other peculiarities of the climate ; wiUi 
spacious rooms, latticed windows, tiled floors, and lofty 
roofs, imperfectly concealed by ceilings, which are gene- 
rally left undosed lest the white ants should destroy 
the timbers undetected. The neglected garden, with 
its decaying terraces and mined “lusthof,” contains 
Lidiaii fruit trees and jilants almost retimied to then: 
prhuitive wildness. Oranges, custard apples, bread-fruits, 
bilimbis, and bananas are mingled with the crimson 
hibiscus and innumerable other flowering shmbs, whose 
branches were covered "with ^exquisite climbing plants, 
chtoiise and convolvuh ; and beneath their moist shade 
grew innumerable balsams in all their endless varieties of 
colour. 

The gi’oups collected about the landing place, and 
lounging in the streets and bazaai’s of Galle, exhibit the 
most picturesque combinations of costumes and races ; 
Europeans in their white morning undress, shaded by 
japanned umbrellas ; Moors, Malabaxs, and Malays, Chi- 
nese, Caflres, Parsees, and Chetties from the Coromandel 
coast, the latter ■with their singular head-di'esses and pro- 
digious earrings, Buddhist priests in yellow robes, and 


‘ The lauding wUnrf, -witli its 
covered way, is described by Tv- 
i.DMTTsr as the favourite promeuado 
iu 1003. It was called the TFambaifs, 
cb. i. p. 23. 

’ Above the entrance of this build- 
ing, there is a stone let into the wall 
beoring the date a.d. 1687, under 
the carved hgure of a cock. If it 
was a mistake of the Dutch to he- 
lievp that the name of Rnlle was de- 


rived, not from the Singhalese word 
ffulla, “ a rock,” hut from yaTlua, they 
inherited the misconception ftom the 
Portuguese, one of whose generals, 
Azevedo, Fauia t Sottza describes as 
hoisting tho children of the C^tdHn 
or Oalia caste on the spooia of his 
soldiers, and shouting, “ How these 
yoimg cocks (yaffos) erowl ’’ — Portu- 
guese Am, iS’c.j vol. iii, ch. xiv, p. 277. 
(See ante, TI. Pt. vi. ch. i. p. 23.) 
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Modliars, Mohanclirams, and other native chiefs, in their 
rich official nniforms, vsdtli jewelled buttons, embroidered 
belts, and swords of ceremony. 

One peculiar custom of the Singhalese in this district 
not only attracts the eye of every stranger by its singu- 
larity, but presents the most remarkable instance, witli 
which I am acquainted, of the imcJranging habits of an 
eastern race. Seventeen hundred years ago, Ptolemt, 
speaking of the people of Taprobane, alluded to the 
length of their hair ; and Agathembrds, who, if not con- 
temporary, lived immediately after Ptolemy, describes 
with minuteness their mode of dressing it. “ The men,” 
he says, “who inhabit Ceylon, allow their hair an un- 
limited growth, and bind it on the crown of their heads, 
after the manner of women." ^ AoATnEMERDS had doubtless 
been told of the custom by some Grecian 
seamen retm-ning from GaUc, for this 
fashion of dressing the hair is confined 
to the south-west coast of die island, 
and prevails neither in the interior nor 
amongst the people of the north and 
east. So closely do the low-countiy 
Singhalese foUow the manners of women 
in their toilet tliat them back-hair is first 
rolled into a coil, called a honda; this is 
fixed at tlie top of the head by a large tor- 
toise-shell comb, wliilst the hair is drawn 
back from the forehead, a I’imperatrice, 
and secured by a circular one. 



' “ Toil' Karoiitovi'Tns airijv avSpas 
[iaWoiQ yumusiag ivaleiaFai rAs CE- 

(faXng.” — ^AaATHEMEKCS, GeOffr., lib. 
i. cb. Ti . ; nrasoif, vol. ii. p. 46. It 
is stHuige that tunong the multitude 
of ancient m-itei'e wo hove treated 
of Oeylon, Agathemerus and Ptolemy 
^ould be the only two who have told 
'^this peculiarity of the low-country 
^ghabae. I have found it noticed 


nowhere else except in ihe JSpitome 
of Gooffraphy, oonipilod in tho fifth 
century hy Moses of Ohorene, who 
eiddently copied it from Agathe- 
merus, "viri regiunia istius capillis 
muliebrihna sun capita redimiunt.” — , 
Mosis CHOKCNEirsiS, Sist. Armenia 
ei Epit. Geogr., edit. "Whiston, 1720 ; 
p. 367. 
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Albtbouni is doubtless correct, when be says that the 
practice of tlie Indian natives, before the birth of Ma- 
homet, to ■wear 'tlieir hair undiorn, was an intuitive 
precaution against the excessive heat of the sun *, but 
that the fashion in Ceylon should have assumed an essen- 
tially feminine form, and have preserved it through 
so many centuries, presents one of the most remarkable 
e'vid.ences with which I am acquainted, of the enduring 
tenacity of Oriental habit. 

With their delicate features and slender limbs, their 
frequent want of beards their use of eaonings and their 
practice of wearing a doth round the waist caUetl a com- 
®, wliich has all the appearance of a petticoat, the men 
have an air of cfibminacy very striking to the eye of a 
stranger.* 

The Singhalese women dress with less grace than 
siinphcity, their principal garment being a white mushn 
jacket, which loosely covers the figure, and a comboy or 
waist cloth, similar to that worn by the men. Their 
chief aim is the display of their jewehy, necklaces, 
bangles and rings, the gems of which axe often of in- 
trinsic value, though defective both in cutting and 
mounting. The children are beautiful, their hair 


1 « Oe qni convient au corps e’est 
use temperature (I peu prds con- 
staute; et lies s'est plus propre a 

S roduire cot effet, qu’use espfioe 
’envelope naturelle ^u’on est fibre 
do reudro plus ou moms puiasante,” 
— REiir.urD, M6m. mr VInde, p. 238, 
’ Their slender limbs and the 
absence of beards among' the Singha- 
lese is noticed in tho story of Jam- 
bulus as recorded by Diodobus, lib. 
ii. cb. xxxvi. The Chinese in the 
seventh century, accustomed to the 
flat features of "tho Mogul races 'wore 
surprised at the prominent noses of 
the Singhalese; andTIrouEiTTnSAifa 
deacrihoa the natives of Ceylon as 
having the “ heok of a bird with the 
body of a man,” — un cm'ps d’homme 
et till bee d'oiseem ; tom. ii. p. 140, 


> Por tho origin of this word, see 
the chapter on flie intercourse of the 
Ohinese with Ceylon, Vol. I. p. 688. 
So tenacioudy do the Sinhalese 
clingto ancient habits, that even when 
a man has partially adopted European 
costimies, he will still wear a comboy 
over his trousei’s. 

It is said that the Spaniards gave 
the name of “Amazon” to the river of 
South Amorica, from finding on it a 
tribe of Indians of delicate configu- 
ration, the men of which parted their 
hair in front, and winding it round 
their head, secured it -with a comb 
made from the homy fibres of a palm 
tree, and ammounted by feathers.— 
■Waelaob’S Traveh on the Amazon, 
p. 277, 493 ; Kiudeb andPiiETcnEB’s 
%azd, Philad. 1867, p. 468, 667. 
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wavy and shining, and as they wear no covering of 
any Idnd till four or five years old, a group oJ' the 
little creatures at play suggests tlic idea of living 
bronzes. 

Q-alle has a large population of Moors, who engross the 
trade in rice and other commodities. They are also 
lapidaries, and dealers in gems* and one of the earliest 
visits received by a stranger on his ai’iival, is from 
these persevering jewellers, with whom it requires both 
experience and judgment to negotiate with safety. It 
ought to be borne in mind, that it is the custom among 
Oriental races for the buyer, and not the seller, to place 
the value on any article he requires. An Eastern in the 
bazaar, makes an offer for what he wants, and waits for 
the owner to take or refuse it. Long contact with Euro- 
peans has so far modified tliis practice in Ceylon, that a 
buyer expects the seller to name a piice for his com- 
modities; audwheir a traveller adduces, as an evidence 
of fraud or rapacity, that a dealer may have asked doidde 
what he has eventually accepted, it would be well to 
remember, that it is contrary to custom for the owner to 
be die appraiser, and that “ caveat emptor ” is the rule 
amongst Orientals, from whom the Eomans borrowed the 
maxim.® 

Tortoise-shell is another article in which the workmen 
of GaUe have employed themselves since the time of 
the Eomans®, and of which tliey stiU make bracelets, 
hair pins, and ornaments of great taste and beauty. 
But the principal handicrafts-men are cabinet-makers, 
carpenters, and carvers in Oalamander-wood, ebony, and 
ivory. Their slriE in this work is quite remarkable, 
considering the simphdty of then: implements and tools ; 
but owing to their deficiency in design, and the want of 


' An nccoimt of Uie pursuits of 
these people mil be found ante, VoL 
I. Pt. T. 5i. IT. p. G06. 

* “Ubi euim judiehim emptoiie est 
ibi fraTia Tenditoris qiiie potest ossa P ” 
— CiOEBO, De Of,, iii. 14. 


• SiEABO, ii. i. 14. O^lon for- 
merly exported tortoise-sbefl, but tbe 
demand bos become so great for 
home manufacture, tbat it is now 
imported from Penang and tbe Mal- 
dire Islands. 
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proper models, their unaided productions are by no means 
in accordance with European tastes.^ 

The share of the commerce of Ceylon whidi at present 
belongs to the port of Galle is small compared witlr that 
of Colombo, The latter, from its nearer vicinity to the 
coffee estates and the cinnamon districts, exports the 
largest proportion of their productions, as well as of other 
articles, from the interior and the north, whilst the chief 
trade of Galle consists in the productions of the coco-nut 
tree with which the southern province is so densely 
covered that the country in every direction for some dis- 
tance from the sea, appears a continuous forest of palms.® 
The oil expressed from tlie nut ; coir and cordage manu- 
factiu’cd from its fibre ; and arrack distiUed fr'om the sap 
of the tree, are shipped in large quantities for Europe 
and Lidia. 

But the local prosperity of Galle is mainly dependent 
on the merchant vessels and steam packets which make 
it their rendezvous ; and on the travellers from all parts 
of the East who are carried tliere in consequence. These 
are sufficient to support its nunrerous hotels, lodging 
houses, and bazaars ; but private residents complain, and 
with justice, of the increase of prices, and the excessive 
cost of hving, which has thereby been entailed upon 
them. 

The Dutch carried to their Eastern settlements two 
of their home propensities, which distinguish and em- 
bellish the towns of the Low Oountiies ; they indulged 
in the excavation of canals, and they planted long lines 
of trees to diffuse shade over the sultry passages in 
their Indian fortresses. For the latter purpose they 


> At Galle and elsewlieve, I found 
tlie oabinet-inakerB nndcnrveiB using 
as a Bubstitute foi sand-paper to 
polisli tlieiv ■work, the rougn looves 
of a species of fig-tcee, oaUed by them 
seioona mediya, and of a creeper 
kno'wn as the korossa-mael. I am 
unable to identify them scientifically. 


° It is a ciu-iouB illustration of the 
innumerahle uses of the coco-nut 
palm, that some years ago a shipjErom 
the ^oldive Mauds touched at GaUe, 
■which ■was entirely built, rigged, pro- 
■visioned, and laden ■with 'the produce 
of that tree. — PEKCtYAi, p. 820, 
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employed the Suriya (Hibiscus poptthietis), whose broad 
umbrageous leaves and delicate ycUow flowers impart 
a delicious coolness, and give to tlic streets of Gallo 
and Colombo tlie fi’esh and cnHvening aspect of walks 
in a garden. 

In tlie towns, however, the suriya trees are produc- 
tive of one serious inconvenience. They are tlie resort of a 
hairy greenish cateipiUar^, longitudinally striped, which 
frequents them in great numbers, and at a certain stage of 
its growth descending by a siUcen thread to the ground 
it hunies away, probably in search of a suitable spot in 
whidi to pass through its metamorphosis. Should it 
happen to alight, as it often does, upon some lounger 
below, and find its way to liis unprotected skin, it inflicts, 
if molested, a stmg as pungent, but far more lasting, than 
that of anettle or a star-fish. 

Attention being thus directed to the quarter whence 
the assailant has lowered liimself down, the caterpillars 
above wiU be foimd in dusters, sometimes amounting 
to hundi'eds clinging to the branches and the bark, ivith 
a few straggling over the leaves or suspended from 
them by lines. These pests are so annoying to children 
as well as destructive to the foliage, that it is often 
necessary to singe them oflT the trees by a flambeau 
raised on the extremity of a pole ; and as they fall to 
the ground they are eagerly devoured by the crows and 
domestic fowls.® 

With the exception of the old chinch biult by the 
Netherlands East India Company, the town of Galle 


^ The species of luoiih ■with -whioh 
it is identified has not yet heen de- 
tennined, hut it most piohobly he- 
longs to a secUon of Boisduvnl’s 
genus Bornhyx neac OneUtooampa, 
Stephens. 

* Another caterpillar ■which feeds 
on the j asinine-flowering Caiissa, 
stings with such fury that I have 
known a gentleman to shed tears 
while 'the pain ■was at ite height. It 
is short and hroad, of a pale green, 


■with fleshy spines on the upper sur- 
face, each of which seems to he 
charged 'with the venom 'that occa- 
sions this acute sulforing. The moth 
which this caterpillar produces, Neewa 
lepida, Cramer; Limacodes pi'adosa, 
Westw.) has dark brown 'wmgs, the 
primary traversed by a brood groon 
hand. It is common in tiie western 
side of Ceylon. The loxvse of the 
gmns Adoha are also hairy, and sting 
■with 'virulencer 
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contains no remarkable buildings, and the streets at 
the present day differ little in tlieir aspect from that 
wMcb they presented diming the presence of the Dutch. 
The houses ai-e spacious, but seldom higher than a 
single story, and each has, along the entire line of the 
front, a deep verandali supported on pillars to create 
shade for die rooms within. 

At the dose of the day we drove with die principal 
government officer, Mr. Cripps, through the native 
town, which extends beyond Ae walls of the fort, and 
thence through some native villages along the margin 
•.of the bay, in the direction of Matiira, the road being 
one continuous avenue of coco-nut trees. The enjoy- 
ment of die scene was indescribable ; the cool shade of 
the palm groves, the fresh verdiu'e of the grass, the 
bright tint of the flowers that twined over every tree, 
the rich copper hue of the soil, and the occasional 
ghmpse of the sea through the openings hi the dense 
wood ; all combined to form a landscape unsiupassed in 
novelty and beauty. 

The suburbs consist chiefly of native huts, interspersed 
here and thei'e with the decaying villas of the old Dutch 
biu’ghers, distinguished by quaint doorways and fantastic 
entrances ’ to the compounife and gai’deus. The latter 
contained abundance of fruit-trees, oranges, hmes, pap- 
poyas, bread-fruits, and plantains, and a plentiful under- 
growth of pine-apples, yams, and sweet potatoes. Of 
the trees by far the most remarkable is the jalc, with 
broad glossy leaves and enormous yellow fruit, not grow- 
ing oil the branches, but supported by poweiful stalks 
from the trunk of the treo.^ 

I was struck with the extraordinary number of the 


1 The jak, Arlocmvus integrifolm, 
Tirould seem to he we tree wldch 
Pliny says the Lidions called Pda 
and eeriem, pattm|g forth &ult &om 
its both, one of -which was sufllcient 
to furnish a meal for foiu persons, 


" finctiun corfdee niittit ut iino qna- 
temos satiet.” — xii. 12. Spren^ 
and Bauhin supposed Pliny to mean 
the plantain; nut ike description 
quoted applies to the jab. 
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beautiful striped shells of tlie Heliv hasmasioma, on the 
stems of the coco-nut xiahns on tlio road as wo drove 
towaa-ds Matura, and stopping frequently to collect tliein, 
I was led to observe that each separate garden seemed 
to possess a variety almost peculiar to itself ; in one the 
mouth of every individual shell was red, in another 
separated from the first only by a AvaU, black, and in 
otliers (but less frequently) pure white;’ whilst the 
varieties of external colouring were equally local ; in 
one enclosure they were nearly all red, and in an adjoin- 
ing one all brownd 

The southern coast, from Gade to Hambangtotte 
(which I visited at a later period), is one of the most 
interesting and remarkable portions of Ceylon. Its 
inhabitants are tlic most pm’ely Singhalese section of 
the popvilation. It formed an important part of the 
ancient division of Eohuna, which was colonised at an 
early period by the followers of Wijayo®, and their 
descendants were so far removed from Auarajapoora 
and the north, that they had neither intercourse nor 
commixtm’e with the Malabars. Their temples wore 
asylums for the studious and learned, and to the present 
day, some of the priests of Matura and Mulguigalle 
arc accomplished scholars in Sanskrit and Pali, and 
possess rich collections of Buddhist manuscripts and 
books. 

The scenery of the coast as far as Dondera, is smgu- 
larly lovely, the currents having scooped die line of the 
shore into coves and bays of exquisite beauty, sepaL’ated 
by precipitous headlands covered with forests and crowned 
by groves of coco-nut palms. 

Close by Behigam the road passes a rock, a niche 


* DAinnH',_ in his Naturaliit'a 
Voyage, mantions a parallel inatanoe 
of tne localised piopafiation of col5iira 
amongst the cattle 'which laMe the 
pasturage of East Falkland Island ; 
" round Mount Oshome ahont half 
of some of the herds wore mouse- 


coloured, a 'tint not common any- 
■where else, — near Mmmt Pleasant 
dark-hrown pre'vailed ; whereas south 
of Choiseul Soimd white beasts ■with 
black heads and feet were eonunon.” 
— Ch. ix. p. 192, 

* See c(«<ejYol. 1. Pt. i, oh. iii. p. 337. 
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in which contains the statue of the “ Kustia Raja” an 
Indian prince, in whose honour it was erected, because, 
according to the legend, he was the first to teach the 
Singhalese tlie culture of the coco-nut.^ 

Every building throughout tins favourite district is 
a memorial of the Dutch. The rest-houses on the road- 
side, the villas in tlic suburbs, and the fortifications of the 
towns were erected by them ; and Matura, with its little 
star-fort of coral, remains as perfect at the present day, 
as when it was a seat of the spice trade, and a sanitary 
retreat for the garrison of Galle.® 

Dondera Head, the Sunium of Ceylon, and the 
southern extremity of the island, is covered with the 
iidns of a temple, which was once one of the most cele- 
brated in Ceylon. The headland itself has been the 
resort of devotees and pfigrims, from the most remote 
ages ; — Ptolemy describes it as Dagana, “ sacred to the 
Moon,” and the Buddhists constructed there one of 
their earliest dagobas, the r^toration of which was the 
care of successive sovei'eigns.® But the most important 
temple was a shrine which in very early times had been 
erected by the Hindus in honour of Yishnu. It was in 
the height of its splendour, when, in 1587, tlie place 
was devastated in the coume of the maraudhig ex- 
pedition by which De Souza d’Arronches sought to 
create a diversion, during the siege of Colombo by Baja 
Singha H.* The historians of the period state that at 
that time Dondera was the most renowned place of 
pilgrimage in Ceylon; Adam’s Peak scarcely excepted. 


^ See anie, Vol. 1. Pt. iv. ch. xi. 
p. 430. The legend ■will bo found in 
Po’weh’s Ceyhn MiaaeUamj, toI. i. p. 
250, Cotta, 1842. An en^'aying of 
the statue is given in the AsiaHc JRe- 
aaerclm, vol. vi. p. 482. 

^ Matupa -was fortified in a.I). 
1650, by King Dhaxmo-pala, ■with 
tbe aid of the Portuguese (Va- 
xiSNiTif, OxtA en, Nietem Oost-Indien, 
cb. vi. p. 8) ; but the fort stUl exist- 

VOL. II. 


ing ■was erected hy the Dutch in A.D. 
1046. — Jhul.j oh. xi. p. 130. 

® Query . — Does Ptolemy’s name 
Dayana refer to the dayohaf The 
latter was repaired, a.i>. 080, hy King 
Dapula, who held his court at 
Mahagom, to the east of Dondera 
(Eqfttvali, p. 248); and again, a.d, 
1180, hy Pralcroma Bahul, — ^F oubes’ 
JElmen X ears in Ctyhn, vol, ii. p. 178, 

♦ See mde, Vol. II. Pt. vi. ch. i, 

I 
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The temple, they say, -was so vast, that from the sea it 
had the appearance of a city. It was raised on vaulted 
arches, richly decorated, and roofed with plates of 
gilded copper. It was encompassed by a quai-angular 
cloister, opening imder verandahs, upon a terrace and 
gardens with odoriferous shrubs and trees, whose flowers 
were gathered by the priests for processions. De Souza 
entered the gates without resistance ; and his soldiers 
tore down the statues, which were more than a thousand 
in number. The temple and its buildings were over- 
tlirown, its arches and its colonnades were demohshed, 
and its gates and towers levelled with the ground. 
The plunder was immense, in ivory, gems, jewels, sandal- 
wood, and ornaments of gold. As the last indignity 
tliat could be offered to the sacred place, cows were 
slaughtered in the courts, and the cars of the idol, with 
other combustible materials, being fired, the shrine was 
reduced to ashes.^ A stone doorway exquisitely carved, 
and a small building, whose extraordinary strength 
resisted the violence of the destroyers, are all that now 
remain standhig; but the ground for a considerable 
distance is strewn with ruins, conspicuous among which 
are nmnbers of finely cut columns of granite. The 
dagoba which stood on the crown of the hill, is a mound 
of shapeless ddbris. 

Still farther to the east are the towns of Tangalle 
and Hambangtotte, in the -vicinity of which lie the vast 
marshes or leways, whence the island derives its principal 
supplies of salt. 

The fire-flies and glow-worms were Trindliug their 
emerald lamps as we returned after sunset, fi’em our 
evening drive, to the fort of GaUe. We had our 
first Singhalese diimer at the Queen’s House, with 
scir-fish and poultry (for wliich latter the adjoining 
district of Matura is famous), followed by a dessert 


’■ Fittri. T 8ovzA.,PortuffueseAsia, Db Cotteo, Asia, ^-o., deo. x. cli. xv. 
Tol. iii. pt. i. di. 7i. p, 68; vol. pi. ii. p. 648. 
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ia wHcli rambutans ^ custard apples and country al- 
monds®, were tbe most agreeable novelties. The only 
drawbacks to enjoyment were the heat and the mos- 
quitoes ; and from either it was hopeless to escape. 
Next to the torture and apprehension it inflicts, the most 
annoying peculiarities of the mosquito are the boom- 
ing hum of its approach, its cunning, its audacity, and 
the perseverance with which it renews its attacks how- 
ever frequently repulsed. These characteristics axe so 
remarkable as fuUy to justify the conjecture that the mos- 
quito, and not the ordinary fly, constituted the plague 
inflicted upon Pharaoh and the Egyptians.'* 


^ TliiB dolicioiia fruit, 17111011 is a 
meaiea of Neplielium, ttuica its name 
fiom tlie M(5ay i70ra ramhtil, “ the 
hail of the head,” which descrihea 
the villose covering that envelopes it. 

* Anom retieidata. 

s R'om the Terminalia Oatapmj 
callod Sxith-iadam in BongoL The 
tree is exotic j and was probably in- 
troduced into Ceylon ftom Java. — 
See BaonAirAir’s Survej/ of Behar, 
vol. i. p. 238. 

♦ The preciae speoiee Of insect by 
means of which the Almighty eig- 
nelieed the plague of fliee, lemalsB 
uncertain, as the Bhhrew tenn orsi 
or oron, which has been rendered in 
one place, “Divers sorts of flies,” 
Ps. cv. 81; and in another, " swarms 
of lUes,” Exod. viii. 21, &o., means 
merely “an asaemhlage,”a "mixture,” 
or a “awnmi,” and the expletive “ 
Jim ” is an interpolation ot the trans- 
lators. This, however^ serves to 
show that the fly implied was one 
easily recognisable by its habit of 
Kwarming ; and the further fact tluvt 
it hites, or rather stings, is elicited 
from the expression of the Psalmist, 
Ps. Ixxviii. 46, that the insects by 
which the Epyptians were tormentod 
“ devomed themj” so that here rae 
two peculiarities inapplicable to the 
domestic fly, but strongly character- 
istic of gnats and mosquitoos, 


Bruce thought that the fly of the 
fomth plague was tho “zimh” of 
Abyssinia which he so graphically 
describes; and 'Wasrwoon, in an 
ingenious passage in his Biitomolo- 
gid'a Te^vt-booh, p. 17, combats the 
strange ideo of one of the bishops, 
that it was a cockroach I and argues 
in favour of the mosquito. This view 
he sustains by a reference to the 
habits of the creatm'e, the swarms in 
which it invades a locality, and tho 
audacity with which it enters the 
houses; and he accounts for the 
exemption of “riie land of Qoshen 
in which the IsraeliteB dwelt,” by 
the fact of its hoing sandy posture 
'above the level of the river; whilst 
the mosquitoes were produced freely 
in the rest of Egypt, the soil of which 
was submerged by the rising of tho 
Nile. 

In aU tho passages in the Old 
Testament in which flies are alluded 
to, otherwise than in connection with 
tho Egyptian infliction, the word 
used in tlie Ilehruw is srvoro, which 
the Septiingint renders by the ordi- 
nary gcuerio term for flics in general, 
gvla, “ musctt " (Eedes. x. 1, Isaiah 
vii. 10) ; hilt in every instance in 
which mention is made of the miracle 
of Moses, tho Septnogint says that 
the fly produced was the Kwogvta, 
the “dog-fly.” "WTiat insect was 

2 
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The great problem whidi must occupy the atterition o£ 
those interested in the future destiny of Point de Galle, 
involves the means of rendering the harbom sufficiently 
commodious and secure for the reception of the great and 
increasing number of steam-vessels, ■wliich now malre it 
■their resort. The magnitude of the interests concerned 
expands the question to imperial dimensions ; and if 
G^e is to become the great dvil arsenal of the East; 
the rendezvous for the packets and passenger ships 
from India, Australia, and Cliina; as well as for the 
merchantmen, wliich touch there for tdegraphic orders 
by which their further course is to be guided ; the 
enlargement' of the area of the harbour, as well as 
its protection from the swell of the monsoon, must 
be speedily secured by the construction of the necessary 
works. And, in the consideration of -this, the further 
question arises of the comparative advantages of Trinco- 
mahe, and tlie practicability of adapting the unrivalled 
bay of tlie latter to all the requirements of -commerce by 
a system of railways connecting tlie eastern and western 
coasts of Ceylon. 

Elsewhere I have alluded very briefly to the pheno- 
mena of the tides around the island *, and I have given 
the paiiiculars of the “ establishment ” at a few of the 
ports most frequented by seamen. In noticing this sub- 
ject in conuection with GaUe, there are two peculiarities 
wliich cannot fail to excite attention ; the very slight 
variation in altitude between high and low water at all 


meant by tliis name it is not noTT easy 
to determine, but .Mian intimates 
that the dog-dy Ijoth inticts aground 
end emits a booming sound, in both 
of which particulars it accords ■with 
themosqmtoQib.iv. 61); andPuiio- 
JopjEUS, in hia Vita Moais, lib. i ch. 
xxiii., descanting on the plague of 
hies, and using the teim of ■the 
Septna^t, rurojuvTa, desenbea it as 
conihining the chnmcteristio of “the 
most impudent of nil animals, the fly 
and the dog, exhibiting the coinage 


and the cunning of both, and fastening 
on its victim with the noise and 
rapidity of nn arrow” — lurd. poJ^av 
KnOdirip i3i\os. This seems ■to identify 
the dog^fly of ■the Septuagint ■with 
the desoiiption of the Psalmist, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 4S, and to vindicate ■the con- 
jecture that the tormenting mosijuito, 
and not Hie house-fly, was eoi^nmis- 
sionod by the Lord to hiunble the 
ohstinaoy of the Egyptian tyrant. 

> Vol. I. Pt. I. oil. i. p. 6k 
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points round the coast, and the discrepant hours at 
which the former occurs on the east and west coasts 
respectively. The clilEculties which arose in my own 
mind on the subject, and the doubts I entertained as to 
the accuracy of the ordinary authorities, have been so 
satisfactorily removed by a communication from Ad- 
miral litzEoy, that I regret my inability to incorporate 
at length the valuable information with which he has 
supphed me. 

His opinion is, that Ceylon, as a prolongation of the 
great Indian peninsula, projects so far into the Indian 
Ocean as to oppose an effectual burner to the free and 
simultaneous action of its waters, imder the attraction of 
the moon. Hence they may be considered as broken 
into two independent sections or zones, each with a time 
peculiar to itself, and a tide-wave moving from east to 
west ; — and each more or less influenced by superadded 
phenomena, differing essentially according to the local 
features of the respective shores. 'Thus the most easterly 
tide impinges on the coast of Ceylon, reaching Batticaloa 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, Trincomalie about 
two hours later, and thence passing onwards to Trauquebar. 
and Madras. WlxUst this wave is pursuing its comse, 
the moon has been some time acting on the opposite 
side of India, and forming another tide-wave already 
in motion towards the coast of Arabia and Africa ; con- 
sequently withdrawing the waters, and depressing their 
level in the Gulf of Manaar. But before they can be 
much reduced on the west they are overtaken by the 
wave from the east, which aiTests their further fall, and 
limits the change of level to something less than tliirty 
inches. 

Again on the moon ceasing to influence the western 
section of the sea, the tendency of the tide-wave when 
released from her attraction is to return towards, and 
(because of acquued momentum) even beyond, its former 
position of equilibrium, while receding in the direction 
of the Malabar coast and Ceylon. A continuance of oscilla- 
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tiojo, of advaace and rotrogroasion, must lienco be presumed 
irnti the earth’s attraction and ilae effects of friction shall 
have quite checked the movement.^ The periods, then, 
within which tlie principal tide-waves succeed one another, 
and the oscillationa to which they give rise, must originate 
derivative tide-waves of form and character so peculiar as 
to call for a more attentive investigation than has hitherto 
been devoted to them.^ 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that the tidal 
phenomena which affect the limited zones of waters, on 
either side of the Indian peninsula (waters, which, if 
left to themselvoa, would have a tendency, when un- 
affected by the attraction of the moon, to be restored 
to a condition of normal equilibrium), receive still 
further compheation from the marginal efflux of the 
tide-wave of the great Indian Ocean. This tide-wave 
itself is not free, but modified in its turn by impingement 
against the African continent, and by the deportment 
of that continuous swell, “ immensely broad and exces- 
sively flat,”® which sweeps comparatively unchecked 
round the world between the parallels of 40° and 00° 
south. In OUT present imperfect knowledge of facts, we 
are not in a position to determine what changes of level or 
of “ stream” (not necessarily co-existent phenomena) may 
result from these various sources of disturbance. 

In the harbour of GjOle, the daily period of high-water 
is so materially modffled by the phase of the monsoon, 
and the strength and direction of the currents, as wdL as 
of the off and on shore winds, that the very moderate 
ascent and depression of level (somewhat less than two 
feet) produced by limi-solar influences, have hitherto 
attracted but little attention from any except the more 
scientifle seamen, who may have made sustained observar 
tions in order to eliminate these accidental variations 


jT * Appendix -to tlie Toyago of *• Babdaqb, l^wih Sricbmaiet' 
the Beagle, toI. iv. p. 277. Treatm, Appeadis, p. 218. 

’ Outmes, ^o,, p. 497. 
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from the general results, and establish a correct theory of 
the movement of the watci's in the Indian Ocean. It is 
now nearly a quarter of a century, since Dr. WheweU 
laid the foundation of the inquiry and endeavouied to 
elicit the co-operation of practical men in its solution ; 
and though much has been done to accumulate facts, still 
observations have not yet been made in sufficient number 
to lead to an inference as to the probable truth of any 
hypothesis based upon those already recorded. ‘ 


^ Tliaiihe question, is not nnworfliy 
of the attention of intcUigont officers 
in Ceylon, hfunpeiod as tlie coost- 
Cftnying trade of llio island is by those 
singidor sand-barriers, to which I 
havo referred in a former passage 
(see Vol. I. Pt. I. eh. i. p. 46), is 
shown by a recent report, an extract 
from which has fallen into my hands 
while this volume is passing through 
the press. Lieut. Tatlob, of tho 
Indian Navy, in remarking on simUar 
accumulations of sand which obstruct 
the navigation at Cochin, observes, 
“that a minute Imowledge both of 
the set of the tides and of the pre- 
vailing ocean currents as also of the 
heaviest swell of the south-west 
monsoon, is indispensable to a right 


judgment ” in regard to any projected 
improvements at the former port, 
lie enters into a minute examination 
of the question, supporting his view 
by reference to facts respecting tbe 
tides on the west side of India. 
That the materials derived from othor 
authority than his own were meagre 
and inadequate would he seen by a 
perusal of his Keport; nor con much 
be done to ossiat in arriving at more 
mature conclusions, until the autho- 
rities recognise the importance of the 
inquiry, or enterprising officers, with 
adequate means at their disposal, go 
to the very moderate expense of fit- 
ting up self-registeiing tide-guages 
at points along the coast. 
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CHAP. n. 

GALLS TO COLOMBO. — ADAM’S PEAK. 

At sunrise on tlie 30tli N'ovembei', as the morning gun 
was firing, we passed under the fort-gate, and crossed 
the drawbridge of GalLe, m route for Colombo ; having 
secured for our party the two primitive vehicles which 
carry the government mails, and winch then performed 
the joinmey in less than twelve hours ; crossing the 
broad estuaries of three rivers in ferry boats S the Gindura, 
the Bentotte, and the Kaln-ganga ; besides an arm of the 
Pontura-lake. 

When the British took possession of Ceylon, and for 
many years afterwards, nothing deserving the name of a 
road was in existence, to unite these important positions.® 
TraveUers were borne along the shore in palanldns, by 
pathways under the trees ; troops on the march dragged 
their guns with iofinite toil over the sand ; and stores, 
supplies and ammunition were carried on men’s shoulders 
through the jungle. Since then, not only has a highway 
unsurpassed in construction been completed to Colombo, . 
but continued through the mountains to the central 
capital at Kandy, and thence higher stiU to Neuera-eUia, 
at an elevation .of six thousand feet above the sea. 
Nor is this all : every town of importance in the island 
is now connected with the two principal cities, by roads 
either wholly or partially macadamised. One continuous 


^ Since fheti all these xIysi's haye 
been bridged. 

“ PEBOiTAn, p. 146. An idea of 
the toil of travelliiig this road in the 
jear ISOO may be collected from, the 
munber of attendants -vrhich the Go- 
vemoi -was forced to take on his 
journey from Oolombo to Golle when 


storting on a tour round the isdand; 
one bundled and sixty palankin 
bearers, four hundred coolies to carry 
the baggage, two elephants, six 
horses, and fifty lascars to take care 
of the tents. — CosDiirara, oh. vi. p. 
168, ^ 
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line, seven liundxed and sixty-nine miles in length, 
has been formed round the entire circuit of tlie coast, 
adapted for carriages where it approadies tlie principal 
places, and nearly everywhere available for horsemen 
and wayfarers. Of upwards of three hundred miles 
of roads in all directions, nearly two-thirds may be 
considered as open and traversable at all seasons, but 
the others, during the rains which accompany the 
monsoons, are impassable from want of drainage and 
bridges,^ 

No portion of British India can bear comparison with 
Ceylon, either in the extent or the excellence of its 
means of communication; and for this enviable pre- 
eminence the colony is mainly indebted to the genius 
of one eminent man, and the energy and perseverance 
of another. Sir Edward Barnes, on assuming die govern- 
ment in 1820 , had the penetration to perceive that 
the sums annually wasted on Mh-forts and garrisons 
in the midst of wild forests, might, with judicious expen- 
diture, be made to open the whole country by military 
roads, contributing at once to its security and its emich- 
ment. Before the dose of his administration, he had the 
happiness of witnessing the realisation of his policy ; and 
of leaving every radius of the diverging hues, which he 
had planned, either wholly or partially completed. One 
oflS.cer who had been assodated with the enterprise from 
its origin, and with every stage of its progress, remained 
behind him to consummate his plans. That officer was 
Major Skinner, the present Commissioner of Eoads in 
Ceylon, To him more than to any living man, the colony 
is indebted for its present prosperity; and in after 
years, when the interior shall have attained the full 
development of its productive resources, and derived 
all the advantages ^ faede communications witli the 
coast, the name of this meritorious public servant will be 


1 See Vol. n. p. 674. 
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gratefully laonouied, in close association with, that of his 
illustrious chief.^ 

In its peculiar style of beauly, nothing in the world 
can exceed in loveliness the road from Point do Galle 
to Colombo ; it is literally an avenue of pabns, nearly 
seventy miles long, with a rich under-growth of tropic^ 
trees, many of them crimson with flowers, and over- 
run with orclaids and climbing plants*, whose tendinis 
descend in luxuriant festoons. Birds of gaudy plu- 
mage dart amidst the branches, gay butterflies hover 
over the shady foliage, and insects of metaDic lustre 
glitter on tlie leaves. Bright-green lizards da^ over 
•the banks and ascend the trees, and the hideous but 
harmlesa iguana®, half familiar with man, moves riowly 
across the high-road out of the way of the traveller’s 
carriage, and hisses as it retreats to allow him to pass. 
Where a view of the landscape can be caugbt through 
an. opening in the thick woods, it is equally grand and 
impressive on every side. On one hand is seen the range 
of purple hills, which form the moxmtain-zoue of Eandy, 
and stretch far as the eye can reach, till they are 
crowned by the mysterious summit of Adam’s Peak. 

« Ollia om Ceilao, que o monte se alevanta 
Tonta que ns nuvens paaso, on a Tista engona : 

Os natiiroes o tem poi cousa santa, 

Por a pedra em quo esid a pdgada Immaiia.”^ 

To the left glitters the blue sea, studded with rocky 
islets, over which, even during sunny calms, the 
swell from the Indian Ocean rolls volumes of snowy 


Since tte above wae -written, lei 
Mqei^s Secretary of State for the 
Cmoniee, on the recommeudaiion of 
the go-vemo^ Sir Henry Q. "Ward, 
has conferred on Major Skianer an 
appropriate recognition of bia great 
services by riusing him to the rank of 
a Momher of Comunl, -with the im- 
portant appointment of Auditor- 
Ctenerol of the colony ; an office for 
•which, his pra-vious experience in- 
Tcsted him -with paramount qnolifica- 
tions. 


■ One of the moat -wonderM of 
these, the ffhriota aimerha, is abimdaut 
near Q-oUe, end snoh is the splendour 
of its red end amber flo-wers, that 
even the most listless stronger cannot 
resist the temptation to stop and 
wonder. 

* MonUor draaemof Gray. For an 
account of this large lizard, see Yol. 
L Pt. n. ok iii. p. 182. 

« Oauoeks, l^mad, canto x. st. 
136, 
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foam. The beacli is carpeted ■with verdure down the 
line of the yellow sand ; and occasionally the level sweeps 
of the coast are diversified by bold headlands which ad- 
vance abruptly till they overhang the waves, and form 
sheltering bays for the boats of the fishermen, which, 
all day long, are in motion within sight of the shore. 

Arboured in the shades of these luxuriant groves, 
nestle the white cottages of the natives, each with its 
garden of coco-nuts and plantains, and in the suburbs 
of the numerous villages, some of the more ambitious 
dwellings, built on the model of the old Dutch viUas, 
are situated in tiny compounds \ enclosed by dwarf 
vralls and fines of arccas. 

In this particular, the taste of the low-country Sin- 
ghalese, who like to place their houses in open and airy 
situations, contrasts with that of the Kfindyons, who are 
fond of seclusion, and build their villages in glens and 
recesses where tlieir existence would be imsuspected, 
were it not indicated by the coco-nut palms which are 
planted beside them. 

Towards Galle, the majority of this rural population are 
of the Chafia caste \ whose members, though low in con- 
ventional rank, are amongst the most useful of the Singha- 
lese population. They appear to have arrived originally 
from the coast of India, as embroiderers and weavers, 
and to have settled at Barberyn in the thirteenth century. 


■^ From oampinho, a littlo field 
(Portuguese). 

* PiomaiY gives to tho inliabitants 
of Tapio'boae the ntune of Salto, 
SdXdi, and to the island itself Salice, 
SaAiKt; (lib. vii. iv.), -which 'WiIiFoiid 
says is a deiivative from the Sanskrit 
Siua. (Essay on the Saa-ed Isles of 
the West, As. JRes., vol. x. m 124.) 
An oncioat name at Adam’s Peak is 
Saltnala, ax the "Mountain, of Salo.” 
Fba. BabtoIiOKEO traces the origin 
of sB these names to the Sdmas, on 
Indian trihe, called in the Puianas 
“ Salavaa,” and it is a ciuious coin- 
cidence, that the Chalia caste, -who 


still inhabit the district sunmmding 
Galle, and extending thence to Ne- 
gombo, oloun to call thomselycs 
Salias, and say that theix anceBtoi-s 
come originally ixom Hindustan. The 
legend is set out at length in an his- 
torical sketch of the Chalias, wiitten 
by Adbian RAJ-ATAitSA, a chief of the 
caste, and embodied in a memoix 
" On the JReligion and Mabits of the 
People of Ceyhn,” by M. Jointoveb. 
Ajs. Pes. vol. vii. p. 399. 

The most sati^acto^ accoimt of 
this sing^ax race that I have seen, is 
in the Asiatic JornwH, for 1833, vol. 
xl. p. 269. 
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At a mucli later period they betook themselves to the 
trade of peeling cinnamon; an art of •which they soon 
secured ^e -virtual monopoly. The Portuguese, ahve 
to the importance of the duty in wMch this hardy class 
•was engaged, that of penetrating the hihs in search of the 
coveted spice, induced the kings of Cotta to mstitute a 
regular organisation of the caste, and to assign certain 
•viQages for their residence, at various points along the 
coast from Negombo to Matura. The Dutch, though 
treating the Ghahas with the most heartless severity, 
preserved the system as they inherited it from their 
predecessors ; and to the pr^ent day the Ghahas thrive 
on the southern coast, engaged in every branch of industry 
that gives activity and prosperity to the district. 

There is no quarter of the world in which the coco- 
nut flouridies in such rich luxuriance as in this comer 
of Ceylon. Here it enjoys a rare combination of every 
advantage essential to its growth, — a loose and friable 
soil, a free and genial am, imobstructed solar heat, and 
on atmosphere damp with the spray and ' moisture from 
the sea, towards which the cro-vm of the tree is always 
more or less inclined.® 

Of late years, its cultivation has been vastly increased. 
Some idea may be formed of its importance, from the fact 
that, at the time when [the English took possession of 
Colombo, it was estimated that the shigle district lying 
between Dondera Head and Calpentyn contained ten 
millions of coco-nut trees ® ; and such has been the in- 


•'• VAEBumir, Ovd en Memo Ooet- 
Indiea, c3i. xii. p. 135 ; oh. xr. p. 
diG* 

* A ■writer i-n the Journal of the 
Indian Arehmelaffofot 1860 ohaerves, 
-that thie tesdency to 'beud above the 
sea, causing its £^t 'to drop into the 
■watOT, apppsxs to account vae its ex- 
tension to the numerous Manda and 
atolls “'to which, the nut is floated- 
by -the winds and tide.” — Vol. iv. p, 
103. _ A ciirious illustrarion of the 
passion of the coco-nut fur the sea is 
menidoned by Eaicpikr, in connec- 


■tion with the li'ttle island of Fulo- 
Mega, off the coast of Sumatra, wMcb 
he says, “is not a mile round, and so 
low that the tide flo'WB over it. It 
is of a sandy soil, and friR of 
coco-nut trees, notwithstanding that 
at every spiing-'tidB the salt-water 
goes cleDi’ over ■the island.” — Vot/affe, 
§ro., vol. i. p. 474, quoted by Obaw- 
vnBD, in his Dictioiiary of we Indian 
lelande. 

* Bebtoiaooi, ■pt, iv. p. 824. The 
Ceylon Oheerver or 'the ^tb Decem- 
ber 1868, contains ■the following 
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crease since, that the total number in tlic island cannot 
be less than twenty milliona. 

AH that has ever been told of the bread-fruit or any 
other plant contributing to the welfare of man, is as 
nothing compared with the blessings conferred on 
Ceylon by this inestimable pahn. The Singhalese, m 
the warmth of their affection fortiieir favourite tree, avow 
their belief that it pines when beyond the reach of the 
human voice ^ ; and recount with animation the “ hun- 
dred uses” for which its products are made available.® 
There is hardly one of these multifarious uses that may 


Bximjnni'jr of tho extent of coco-nut 
cultivation in the island : — “In the 
flum(iuonmnl period ending 1841, the 
average export of coco-nut oil did not 
greatly exceed 400,000 gaUona, tlie 
value being under 20,0001 In 1857, 
the expoit rose to tho enormous iigure 
of 1,707,413 gallons, valued at 
212,1841. At 40 nuts to a gallon of 
oil, the above export represents no 
fewer than 70,090,620 coco-nuts. 
Wo should think that at least as much 
oil is consumed in. the colomr as is 
sent out of it. If^ io we get 141,30^040 
nuts, converted into 3,634,820 gallons 
of oU, besides poonack or ou-coke, 
whiuh is valuable os food for animals 
and ns manure. Sin/ t/mt t/iei’e mv 

20.000. 000 of eoco-evk ti’eea in Ceglon, 
oil would seem to be made from the 

roduct of one-sixth of them, say 

,500,000. We should think that 
not less than 6,000,000 more of the 
trees are devoted to ‘ Toddy ’ draw- 
ing, the lic^uor being drunk fer- 
mented, distilled into arrack, or con- 
verted into sugar'. We should then 
have 11,600,000 of trees, yielding 

400.000. 000 of nuts to meet the food 
requirements of the people, besides 
the quantily exported m meir natural 
state or as coperoh.” 

* I^at the coco-nut grows more 
luxuriantly in tho vicinity of human 
dwellings is certain; but then it finds 
a soil artificially emiched there; and 
it is equally certain that the tree is 
never foxmd wild in the jimgles ; but 
this may be owing to the destruction 
of the young plants by elephants, 


which are fond of tho tender leaves. 
Tho same reaon serves to accoimt for 
its rarity in the Kansan country, 
which caimot bo ascribed solely to 
remoteness fr-om the sea, since the 
coco-nut palm grows a hrmdred 
leagues fr-om the coast in Venezuela, 
and it is even said to have been seen 
at Tiiirbuctoo. 

® The list is, of course, extended to 
tho full hundred ; but to eke out this 
compliment reqidres some ingenious 
submvision. Thus, tiro ti'unk fur- 
rrishes fomtoen appliances for build- 
ing, furniture, firewood, ships, fences, 
and farnring inmlements ; tiro leaves, 
twenty-seven for thafrdr, matting, 
fodder-baskets, and minor rrtensils ; 
the web sustaining the footstalks 
serves for strainer's and flambeaux ; 
the blossom, for preserwes and pickles ; 
the finiit-sap, for spirits, sugar, and 
vinegar ; the nut and 'Us faces, for 
food ond for dr-inking, for oU, curries, 
cokes, tmd cosmetics ; the sIwH, for 
cups, lamps, spoons, bottles, and 
tooth-powder ; and the fibre which 
surrormds it, for beds, cushions, and 
carpets, hruMes, nets, ropes, cordage, 
and cables. — See aide, v ol. I. Pt. i. 
ch. iii. p. 110. One pre-eminent use 
of the coco-nut palm rs omitted in aU 
these popnlsr enumerations: it acts 
as a condifctor in protecting their houses 
from lightning. As many as 600 of 
these trees were struck rn a single 
patoo near Putlam during a snooessian 
of thunder-storms in April 1869 — 
Colombo Observei’, 
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not be seen in active illustration during the drive 
between Galle and Colombo. Houses are timbered 
■witli its wood, and roofed witb its plaited fronds, wMcb, 
under the name of cajans, ai'e likewise employed for con- 
structing partitions and fences. The fruit, in all its 
varieties of form and colour^, is ripened around the 
native dwellings, and the women may be seen at thedr 
doors rasping its wMte desh to powder, in order to ex- 
tract from it die milky emulsion which constitutes iho 
essential excellence of a Singhalese curry.^ In pits by 


^ Thongli itnfamiliar to the eye of 
a stianger, the Singhalese distin^ish 
five varieties of the mit. One, htight 
orango in the colom of the outer 
hutic. kno-vm se the “ King coco- 
nut,’’ is generally planted neax the 
iemplee : it caatnins a fluid so deli- 
cate that a draught of it is offered hy 
the priests to msitora of distinction 
as an honour. The other four vary 
firom light yeEo-w to dark green, and 
are also distinguished W shape and 
sise. The -wonderful douhle coco- 
nut ii'oin the Seychelles, lodoiaea 
JSeycheUwvm, has been introduced 
iuto Ceylon, hut I am not aware that 
it has yet fruited there. In size it 
exceeds the oi-dinarv coco-nut many 
fold, with the added peculiaaity 
of presenting a doable form. One 
specimen which I obtained in Ceylon 
exhibits a triple formation. In 
the subjoined sketch on orange is 
introduced to exhibit the extiaordi- 
BEiry edze of these singular coco-nuts, 
eveu after heing deprived of the out- 
ward hu^. 

Drifted hy the -weves from soma 
imknown shore, this mysterious fiaiit 
was at one time helieved to grow be- 
neath the sea, and was hence coEed 



coco DE MEK. 


the Coco de Mer. Medicinal -virtues 
were then ascribed -to it, and so much 
as 4000 florins wore offered hy the 
TSmporor Eodolf II, for a single 
^eramen (Maxtb Bbiis, toI. iv. p. 
^0). It IS to -this singular plant 
that Camoens alludes in the Imiad : — 

** Km lUiai d« Maldlyn nfuce ft planta 
Ko proAinclo dm aguai, soberAna, 

Cu)o pomo contra o venenn urgente 
He tldo por iintidoto excellence.’* 

Canto X* It. 136. 

A very fiiU account of this re- 
markable nut, and of the tree which 
bears it, ■written by Sir W. Ilookei’, 
■wiU be foimd in the Batamcal Maga- 
zine, vol. xii. 

® In a note to Vol, I. Pt. rv. ch. ii, 
p. 436, 1 have sho-wn the error of the 
belief prevalent amongst Europeans, 
that the use of cuny was introduced 
hy the Portuguese, and that the word 
itself is derived from that longunge. 
In addition to the evidence there 
stated, it maybe mentioned that Inn' 
BiXOTA, -two himdred years before 
-the Portuguese bad appeared in the 
Indian Seas, describes the natives of 
Ceylon eating curry, which he calls 
in Arabic omtcTum, off the leaves of 
the plantains, precisely os they do at 
the present clay: "Ils 
apportnieut aussi des 
fouflles de banonier sue 
lesquaUes ila pla 9 alent 
le riz qui forme leur 
no-aniture. Da rfipan- 
daient but ce riz de 
emdhdn, qui sett d’assfu- 
sonnement * * • * qui 
dst composS de poulets, 
de viande, de poisson, et 
da lilgumes.” 
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tlie roadside tlie liusics of the nut are steeped to con- 
vert the fibre into coir ^ by decomposing tlie interstitial 
pith; — its flesh is dried in the sun preparatory to ex- 
pressing the oil ^ ; vessels are attached to collect the juice 
of the unexpanded flow^s to be converted into sugar, 
and from early mom the toddy drawees are to be seen 
ascending the trees in quest of the sap drawn irom the 
spathes of the unopened flowers to be distilLed into arrack, 
the only pernicious purpose to which the gifts of the 
bounteous tree are perverted. 

The moat precious inheritance of a Singhalese is his 
ancestral garden of coco-nuts ; the attempt to impose a 
tax on them in 1797, roused the populace torebelhon; 
and it is curiously illustrative of the minute subdivision of 
property in Oeylon, that in a case which was decided in 
the district comft of Gallc, within a very recent period, 
the subject in dispute was a claim to the 2,520th part 
of ten coco-nut trees / 

At Hiccode®, twelve miles from Gahe, whero our 
horses were changed, the Modhar and his suite, in fifil 
costume, were waiting to offer us early coffee; and at 
the rest-house^ of Amblangodde, seven miles farther on, 
we were gratified with a present of freshly gathered 
oranges and pines. As we approached the latter village, 
a rock-snake, python reticulains, the first we had seen, a 
beautiful specimen at least ten feet long, was disturbed 
by our approach as he basked on a sunny bank, and 
gracefully uncoiling his folds he passed across the fence 
into the neighbovuing enclosure. 


^ Tlie term eoir is a corruption of 
tlio MiUdive term hanlar, hj ■which 
AnoTOfJSDA says the nntiTOS of -fhoso 
ialanda deHignatcd the cords made 
from the coco-nut, ■with which they 
sowed ■togfether the planks of their 
shipping. The host coir is made 
from the nuts. CSijSr is also 
the Tamil name for “rope” of any 
kind. See note, Vol. II. p. 176. 

® The coco-nut when thus d^ried is 
called, coperah, from the Tamil term 
eobri, or cobra. 


• Spelled Hiccadowe, 

♦ The choidtries erected for the 
accommodation of traydlers in Oey- 
lon ore styled rest-honaes, and airord 
all the essential requirements for re- 
freshment and sleep on a ■yory mode- 
rate scale, and for a proportionately 
moderate cost. Tl\ey are always 
under the control of the chief civil 
officer of the district, who sonotlons 
the tariff of chaiges. 
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On lifting ■fiie sand from tlie sea-skorc, at the back 
of the rest-house, I was surprised to find amongst it 
numerous fragments of red coral, similar to tliat brovight 
by the fishennen of Naples from the straits of Messina. 
The Mdhawanso alludes to the findin g of such coral in 
the Gulf of Mauaar in the second century but it has 
never in modem times been sought for systematically. 
The ordinary white coral is foxmd iu such quantities on 
this part of the coast that an active trade exists in 
sluppiug it to Colombo and Galle, where, when calcined, 
it serves as the only species of lime used for buildings of 
all kinds. 

During the course of the memorable siege of 
Colombo, by Baja Singha L, in 158T, the Portuguese, 
hoping to ^ect a diversion, directed numerous expedi- 
tions against the unprotected villages on this part of 
the coast, destroying .the gardens, firing the dweULngs, 
and carrying away tho peasantry to be sent into slavery 
in India. Daria, t Souza relates a touching incident 
wMch occurred on this occasion at Kosgodde, a hamlet 
a few miles south of Bentotte; — “ Among the pri- 
soners taken at Cosgore, was a bride ; and as the ships 
were ready to weigh anchor, there ran suddenly into 
that in which she was, a young man, and embracing 
her, and she liim, they said many words not under- 
stood. By the help of an interpreter, it was known 
that that man was the bridegroom, who being abroad 
when the bride was taken, he came to be a slave with 
her rather than live without her. And she said that 
since he, by that demonstration of love, had made her 
happier than all the Chingala women (for they were 
of those people), she esteemed her slavery rather a 
blessing than a misfortune. Sonza de Aixonches, 


* Mahawmito, oh. xxviii. p. 108. 
The roi+ii^ie.?o TFere ownie of the 
uxidtmee of red coiid on the coast; 
“ Quand la mer eat g^osse, elle en 
pousaa sur lea herds iina quantity 


piodi^auae de corcdl, et en plusieura 
endroits, ce coiail noir est plus as- 
timfi que le rouge.” — Eibetro, lib. i. 
ch. xxil. p. 172. 
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licai’ing hereof, resolved, not to part tliom, and taking 
hold of both their hands, said, ‘God forbid two such 
lovers, for iny private interest, should be made unliappy, 
I freely give you your hbertiesd Then he ordered them 
to be set ashore ; but they two, seeing his unexpected 
bounty, requited it by despising their liberties, and re- 
plied, ‘ they oidy desired to be his, and die in his service.’ 
They lived afterwards in Colombo, where the man, on 
sundry occasions, faithfully served the Portuguese.”^ 

The rest-house at Bentotte is one of the coolest and 
most agreeable in Ceylon. It is situated within a little 
park, deeply shaded by lofty tamarind-trees, on the 
point of the beach where the river forms its junction 
with the sea. Its attractions were enhanced by a break- 
fast for wliich we were indebted to the ho.spitablc at- 
tention of the civil oillcer, Mr, T. L. Gibson, whose table 
was covered with all the luxuries of the province ; fruits 
in great variety, curries, fish fresli from tlie sea, and 
the delicacy for which Bentotte has a local renown, 
oysters taken off the rocks in the adjoining estuary®, 
which, though small and somewhat bitter, were welcome 
from their cool associations. 

After leaving Bentotte, as the coast approaches Co- 
lombo the numbers of the fishing-boats perceptibly in- 
crease, and the kardwe or fisher caste, form the most 
numerous section of the village population. Like other 
castes, they are divided into classes distinguislied by 
the implements they employ, and the department of the 


* Aitia FoHiifi. Hihven’s trana, 
vol. iii. pt. i. ell. vi. p. 6.1. 

“ C’oHMAS Indico-pleustes, (le- 
ficri1)in{j a plai-e on the wost coaal of 
Ceylon, which ho caUa Marnllo, 
aaya it produced Kox^iavsj which 
Thevenot tranalatea “ oystera ; ” in 
which coae Motallo might he 
ccmjectnred to he Bentotte. But 
the shell in queatiou was moat 
prohahly the chank (turlineHa 
and Morallo, Montotlo, off which itia 

VOL. II. 


found in great numbers. TnETEnroT, 
vol. i. p. 21. 

® The parawas, a section of tho 
fisher caste, in the north and north- 
west of the island, are of Tamil de- 
scentj and came originally fi;om Tul- 
tacorm. 

■« For an account of caste os it 
manifests itself in Ceylon, its intro- 
duction, and influence, see Vol. I. 
Pt. IT. ch. i, p. 426. 

K 
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craft to ■wMch, they addict themselves. Thus there ai’e 
the Madell Kardwe and llie Baroodell, who cast nets; 
the Dandu, who carry the rod ; the Kishai, who catch 
turtle ; the Oroo^ who dsh in boats ; and the Gode 
Tcawooh^ who hsh from, the rocks ; with others of in- 
ferior rank. The conventional dislinction socially re- 
spected between these different classes is as marked and 
imperative as between different castes ; so much so 
that intermaniages are not permitted except between 
individuals of the five first named divisions. Their 
means of living, however, are not restricted to fi shing ; 
many engage in agiiculture and trade, and numbers 
are employed in everything connected with the building 
and management of boats, catamarans, and coasting 
vessels. To the fisher caste also belong die cai’pen.tera 
and cabinelrmakci’s inhabiting the villages and towns 
on tho southern coast, from Matura to Colombo, who 
produce the carved ebony fumitiu’e, so highly prized by 
Em’opoaus. 

So abundant Avas the capture of iisb along the shores 
of Ceylon, that the Portuguese, when in possession of 
the idaud, converted it into a source of revenue by 
levying a tax of oue-fomth ou the quantity caught. This 
was collected by special officers who in return for the 
payment, undertook to protect the fishermen, to assist 
them in cases of emei’gency and in times of distress, 
to regulate all the affairs of the caste, and to fix the 
pofiods of fishing. The Dutch perpetuated the fish- 
tax. in the form in. which it had been levied by the 
Portuguese, but the British on gaining possession of 
the island sought to conmlule it by substituting a hccnce 
for the boat. The change, however, proved most dis- 
tasteful to tire men for whose benefit it was designed ; 
they dishked the direct payment in money, and preferred 
the ancient system of payment in kind. They grew 
indolent and indifferent, and the market ceased to be 
supplied, owing to the reluctance of the fishermen to 
take out a licence for their boats. The prejudice of 
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tlie native in favour of liis ancestral custom was found 
to be insurmountable ; the experiment, attempted ^ in 
three instances, was in each unsuccessful, and the fish- 
tax, with all its inquisitorial and vexatious incidents, 
was restored amidst the acclamations of the fishermen. 

N^otwithstaiiding these repealed disappointments, the 
tax was eventually reduced from a fourth to a sixth 
in 1834, from a sixth to a tenth in 1837, ann finally 
al)olished in 1840. But it is a singular fact, illustrative 
of the unchanging habits of on eastern people, that 
evei-y diminution of the duty, instead of leading to 
an increase of the trade, or adding to the Colonial Ex- 
chequer, had in each successive instance the directly 
contrary eifect ; — the fishermen having no longer their 
accustomed stimulus to exertion, the mmiber of fishmg- 
boals became annually reduced, the quantity of fish 
tahen diminished, and the price rose to more than 
double what it had been dining the existence of the 
fish-tax.^ But though abandoned by the government, 
the tax was not allowed to be altogether abolished; 
those of the fishers who were Boman Oathohes ® trans- 


» In 1812, 1820, and 1827. 

’ A note in elucidation of a result 
so contrary to the principles of poli- 
tical economy, wiUTie found, Note A, 
in the appenili-T to this chapter. 

■* 1 luiio elxewhcre nlluiU’d to the 
singular fact, that the iisher caste 
have been in every country in India 
the earliest converts to tlw lionton 
Catholic Church ; — so much so as to 
render it worthy of inquiiy whether 
it he only a cniucideuce or the result 
of some permanent and pivdisposing 
cause. The Parawns of Cape Como- 
rin were the earliest converts of St. 
Francis Xavier. It was hy the 
“fisher caste” of hlanaar that he 
was invited to Ceylon in 1344 A.n. ; 
and notwithstanding the martyrdom 
inflicted on his converts hy the Raja 
of Jaffna, and tho continued persecu- 

X. 


Hon of the Dutch, that district is to 
the present day one of the strong- 
holds of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ceylon, end tho fishermen along 
tho whole of the soiith-westem 
coast as far south ns Darberjn, oro 
in tho proportion of one lialf Roman 
Catholics. Is it that there is an 
habitual tendency to veneration of 
tho Supremo Being amongst those 
"who go down to the sea in ships, and 
MO his power in the great deep ? ” Is 
it that Being a low caste themselves, 
the fishers of Lidia and Ceylon 
no(iuiro a higher status by espousing 
Christianity p or have they some 
sympathy with a religion whose first 
apostles and teachers were the fisher- 
men of Galilee?" — Sir J. Emeeson 
Tekhent’s History of Christianity in 
C^hn, eh. i. p. 20. . 

2 
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ferred the payment, not only unaltered in form, but 
in some instances increased in amount, to the Eoman 
Catholic Church, and the jirivilege of its collection is 
to the present day farmed out by die clergy, and 
yearly put up to auction at the several churches along 
the coast. 

Approaching Caltura from Barbeiyn, the country 
becomes less level, and from openings in the woods 
magnificent views are obtained of Adam’s Peak^ and 
the hills which surround it, which here make their 
closest approach to the sea. The veneration with 
wliich this majestic mountain has been regarded for 
ages, took its rise in all probability amongst the abori- 
gines of Ceylon, whom the sublimities of nature, awak- 
ing in them the instinct of worship, impelled to do 
homage to the mountains and the sun.® Under the 
influence of such feelings the aspect of this solitary alp, 
towering above die loftiest ranges of the hills, and often 
shrouded in storms and thunder-clouds, was calculated to 
convert awe into adoration. 

In a later age the religious interest became concen- 
trated on a single spot to commemorate some indivi- 
dual identified with the nadonal faith, and thus the 
hollow in the lofty rock that crowns tire smnmit, was 
said by the Brahmans to be the footstep of Siva by the 


This name ■wos given hy the 
Poitu^iese, vrho colled -the mountaiii 
the “JHoo cle jidam.” 

* TTOiam places the Solis Portus 
on the east of Ceylon, and " Dngana, 
XinnoB snrra,” on the south; and 
PuHT, lih. vi. ch. xxiv., says, the 
amboa^or to Claudius desciihed 
the island of the sun, " soils insula,” 
as lying to the -west of it. Jacob 
JIkyaitt, in his Neio System ofMy- 
tholoff!/, Comb. 1707, trocea the vene- 
ration for Adam’s Peak to the 
worship of Ainim (the sun), in 
Egypt, and availing himself of the 
word "Ilamalel,” said to he one of 


the names of the Peak, he says, 
" this, without any chaiiM, is Tlam- 
al-eel, Ilam the sun.” But Ham- 
al-eel is merely on European corrup- 
tion of the Singhalese name Sammi- 
hclit. BnTArra seems to hovo foimd 
it in VAraifTTW, CHtd m Nieuw Oost- 
Indien, ch. xvi. p. 378, who q[iiot6s 
from Db Oottio, but the latter spells 
it Hamanelle, which does not harmo- 
nise with Rtitaot’s conjecture. 

’ Haudt’s Buddhism, iju, p. 212. 
Mabkdbb, in his notes to Marco Polo, 
p. 671, quotes a passage from a 
Malay version of the Barntyma, in 
which the monutom of Serendib is 
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Buddhists of Buddiia \ by the Chinese of Poe by the 
Gnostics, of leh ®, and by the Mahometans, of Adam 
w bik t the Portuguese authorities were divided between 
the conflicting p.lflhna of St. Thomas ®, and the Eunudi of 
Candace Queen of Etliiopia. 

The phases of this local superstition can be’ traced 
with cm’ious accuracy through its successive transmit- 
ters. Li the Buddliist annals, the sojourn of Buddha in 
Ceyloii, and the impression of the sri-pacla" liis sacred 
foot-mark left on his departure, are recorded in tliat 
])ortion of the Mahawamo which was written by MaJia- 
namo prior to D.c. 301 and the story is repeated in 
the other sacred books of the Singhalese. The Raja- 


spolion of ns containiiif? the fnotslop 
cu Acliuu : hut this is An intci-pola- 
tion of the Moliotnctfui tnmslator, 
and the Jtamai/ana maltes no mention 
of Adam. The Hindus describe 
Adam’s Peak by the term Swan- 
ganliatiam, “ the ascent to heaven.” 

1 Mahatoanso, ch. i. p. 7, ch. xv. 
p. 92, ch. xxxii. p. 107. Sitfardm- 
cari, p. 9. See also tlie SaiHuirim- 
ratnakan. 

* P.t-Hi.Uf, Foe-kouS-'ki, ch. 
xxxviii. p. 332. 

® PislM Sophia, MS. Brit. Mus. 
No. 6114, fol. 148. Trans. Sch-wnrtze, 

p. 221. 

* SoiTOUkW, A.n. 861. Bjotavd, 

Toyagn Arabio, ^a., t. i, p. 6. 

* “Hand absimile videtur, in eo 
vesli^rfo coli Eimauhura Candaces 
JKthiopum Ileginra quem Dorotheus 
Tvri Iqnseopusln Tiiprohana Ohristi 
ifviinpclium promukasse testatiu'.” 
M.VFPnr, Ilistor, Jbulie, lih. iii. p. (11. 
But DJ’ICouto pleads more eamcstly 
in favour of St. Thomas, “nos paruc'n 
quo podoni. ser do bomnventiu'ado 
Apostolo H. Thomd,” beenusu it 
appears that in the time of the 
Portuguese, there was a stone in a 
qiiorvy at Colombo deeply impressed 
with the Mark of tlte knees of this 
saint, and closely resemhling a simi- 
lar indentation on a lock at Mclhi- 
pore, and believed to be ccj^ually the 
physieol result of his devotions. The 

K 


rock at Meliapore is described hy 
Andbea Corsxlx in his letter to 
Julian de Medicis, 6th January, 1616 ; 
what stone at Colombo De Cotjto 
means, it is not easy to coniecture, ns 
no Biiob relic is to be foiuicl there at 
present ; but possibly he may allude 
to the alleged existence of a foot- 
step at Kalony, whieb however is 
supposed to be'covered by the waters 
of the river. De Cottto fortifies his 
own theory by appeals to the many 
similar phenomena in Christendom, 
such ns the hollows worn in the steps 
of the Sonia Cssn of Jerusalem on 
the spot covered by the church of the 
Ascension at the Mount of Olives, 
and on the ropk on which the three 
disciples reclined in the garden of 
Oethsemnne. Dn Como, Asia, ^’c., 
dec. V. lib. vi. ch. ii. 

« In the work edited by ‘W.iflEE- 
PEi.Dr in 18.37, professing to bu the 
Pliwnician History of Sanchoniathon 
in the Greek version of Pliilo, allu- 
sion is made to the footstep of Baulh 
(Biuldhii) etill extant in Cfeylon, “ JJf 
Kui fx»'OC iartv iv rote ipoif.” — S aN- 
cuoxi-iTuox, lib. vii. cli. 12, p. 102. 
Moses of Chorene disposes of the 
rctensions of all other claimants, 
y pronouncing it to be tlio footstep 
of the devil, “ibidem Satanai lapsnm 
naiTont." — Hist, Armaiies et Fpiiome 
Geoffi’,, p. 807. 
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Tarangini states that in the first coiilmy of the 
Olirislian era, a king of Kashmir, about tlie year 2d, 
resorted to Ceylon to adore tlic relic on Adam’s Pcak.^ 
The Chinese ti-aveher, Fa-Hian, who visited Ceylon 
A.D. 413, says that two foot-marks of Foe were then 
venerated in the island, one on the sacred mountain, 
and the second towards the north of the island.® On 
the continent of India both Fa-Hian and Iliouen Thsang 
examined many other sii-pa das ® ; and Wang Ta-youen ^ 
adheres to the story of their Buddliist origin, although 
later Chinese writers, probably from intercom’se with 
Mahometans, borrow the idea that it was the foot- 
print of Pwan-koo, “the fh^st man,” in their system of 
mythology.® In the twelfth century, the patriot King 
Prakrama Bahu I. “ made a journey on foot to worship 
the ahiine on Samanhela, and caused a temple to be 
erected on its snmmit,” ® and the monntain was visited 
by the King Kirti Nissanga, for the same devout pur- 
pose, ill 1201 ^ and by Prakrama III. in 1207.® Nor was 
the fiiith of the Singhalese in its sanctity shnlceu oven by 
the temporary apostacy and persecution of the tyrant Baja 
Singlia I., who at tlio dose of the sixteenth century, 
abjured Buddhism, adopted the worship of Brahma, and 
installed some Aandeo faldi’s in the desecrated shrine upon 
the Peak.® 

Strange to say, the origin of the Molioinctan tradition 
as to its being the footstep of Adam, is to be traced to 


^ Majd-Taranffinii book iii. si. 71 
— 79 . 

No second onginal footstep of 
Buddha is no-w presorved in Oajdon, 
although mod^ of the gi-eal one are 
sho-wn at the Alu Wlhava, at Cotta, 
and atothortempleaontheidond: but 
a Bii-pada is said in the sacred nook 
to be concealed by the -watere of the 
Kalanr-ganga. Beinaud conjectures, 
from the great distance at ■which Fa- 
Hian places it to the uorOi, that the 
second one alluded to by him must 
have been situated in Madm’a, — 
Nota to Fa-IIiah', p. 342, 


s Foe-Unie-Jii, cb. xxxviii. p. 
832. Fox accounts of other saerod 
footsteps in Behor, see Trans. Sotj, 
Asiat. Soc., Tol. i. p. 623 j and in 
Siom, JbiA, Tol. iii. p. 67. 

* Taou-s Chk iSo, or “ Accoimt of 
Island Foreigners,” A.n, I860. 

® Po-iomihyaoiir-lan, or the "Philo- 
sophical Examiner,” -written during 
the Myng Bynasty, about the year 
1400, A.D. 

® Pcgavcdii P* 264. 

'' ch. Ixxix. 

® Ibid,, cb. Ixxxiii, 

® Tubnotte’s JEpitome, ^e., p. 61. 
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a Clirisliian source. lu their theological system, the Gnos- 
tics assigned a position of singulai’ preeminence to Adam, 
who, as “ Jeii, tfte primal man” next to the “ Nooa ” and 
“ Logos” was made to rank as the third emanation from 
the Deity. Amongst the details of their worsMp they 
cultivated the veneration for monumental relics ; and in 
the precious manuscript of the fourth century, which con- 
tains the Coptic version of the discom'se on Faithful 
Wisdom,” ‘ attributed by Tertullian to the great Gnostic 
herosiarch Valentinus, there occurs the earliest recorded 
mention of the sacred footprint of Adam. The Saviour is 
there represented as informing the Virgin Mary that he 
has appointed _^e spirit Kalapatoi’aoth as guardian over 
the footstep (S' sxssLO'i'T “ impressed by the foot of 
and placed liim in charge of the books of leu, written by 
Enoch in pai’adiso. 

A.*»UJ A,iKa3 rt KA.AA.UA.T'A.TpUie 6T- 

g,I2£rt (fjUUULOTT" IXA.! Q’T GpC TOTTepHT'e It leOT £,1- 
xeoq A.Tf(A3 iPToq eT Kuinre e rt A-ituit ’I'HpoT • juut 
It g,iJULA.pjULertH • eTJUuu.i.T A.iKA.A.q eqpo- 

eic e It xao(JOJW.e n ieor €TB.e ru<^.TA-KXTrcjuLoc. 

Fistis Sophia, MS. folio 148. col. 2. 

The Gnostics in their subsequent dispersion communi- 
cated to tlie Arabs this mystical veneration for Adam ® 


^ 'll Uiirrj) £a0in. 3ISS. Ul’it. 
Mus., No. 5114. The Coptic text of 
this unique manuscript •w'lth a Latin 
Tersion was puliliiihca at Berlin, 1851, 
bv Mokitz G. Schwa rzij under the 
title of Pistis Sophia. The pasaago 
adverted to above ■will be found at 
p. .354, and is translated bj Iriin as 
follows : Et Jiosui KaXavaraupwO 
ap^ovra supei' skemmut in quo est pes 
Icu, el iste circamdataiui'aL-omnes et 
slfiapfttvag. Ilium posui custodicutcni 
libros Ic'd dt KaTaK\vapii>,” &c., p. 
221. SomvABXZE has left the Coptic 


■word fTjUUUtOTfT'; skemmut, im- 
translated, but DtrLAtniiTai, in the 
Journal Asiatique for September, 
1840, rendoi'H it ^‘In trace ou est 
marque le pied de loon," p. 170. 

* Adam was not the only scriptu- 
rol character whoso footsteps were 
venerated hy the Mahometans. Ibn 
Bntula, early in the fourteenth een- 
iury saw at Damascus “ the JUbaque of 
ilw Foot, on which there is a stone, 
ha-ving upon it the print of the fool of 
Moses." — Ibn Battita, eh. v. p. 30, 
Lke’s Imnsl, 
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as Llio gl’cat pvotoj^kixt of Uie human race ; and in Che 
religious code of Mahomet, Adam, tis the pure creation 
of the Lord’s breath, takes ])reccdeiice as the EioeV til- 
enhiya, “tlie greatest of all patriarclis and prophets,” 
and the Kalifi y-Ekbei\ “ the first of God’s vicegoroiits 
upon earth,” ^ The Mahometans believe tJiat on his 
expulsion from Paradise, Adam passed many years in 
expiatory exile upon a mountain in India ^ before his 
re-mhon ^Yith Eve oir Mount Arafath, which overhangs 
Mecca. As the Koran ^ makes no mention of the spot at 
which he took up his abode, it may be inferred that in 
the age of Mahomet, his followers had not adopted Cey- 
lon as the locality of the sacred footstep/ ; but when the 
Arab seamen brought home accounts of the mysterious 
relic on the summit of AUrahoun as they termed Adam’s 
Peak, it appears to have fixed in the minds of their coun- 
trymen the precise locality of Adam’s penitence. The most 
ancient Arabian records of travel that have come down 
to us mention the scone with solemnity ® ; but it was not 
till the tenth century tliat Ceylon became the established 
resort of Mahometan pilgrims, and Ibn Batuta, about the 
year 1340, relates that at Shiraz he visited the tomb of 
the Imam Abu-Abd-AUah, who first taught the way to 
Serendib.'^ 

1 D’Onsaoir, vol. i. p. 08. _ g goiETMAjrdnilABOv-zDTD. Soo 

® Fabricius, Codox Pamidepignt- RtsiitattJ), Voi/ages Ardbea et Pemrna 
phna, vol. ii. p. 20. _ dans le Lx. Sibde, vol. i. p> 6, Ta- 

* Sail’s AL-horan, di. ii. p, 6 ; du bari, “ the Livy of Aiabia/’ -wiio 

vii. P-117. _ _ livod. in tbo ninth centiuy, desciiboa 

* YotMr. Dbroai^ in a paper in the descent of Adam on Serendib. Soo 

tlia ABiatio B-eaenrohes, containiiig Sir W. OnsB'rar’B i. p. 86. 

“ Historical Memarha on the Coast ^ ‘^C’estluicraienaeignalocheinin 
ilAitoJo?’,” mentious a native chro- delamontagnede Serendib douai’ilo 
nicle in -which ii ia stated, that a de Oeylan.’’’^ — I bs Batuta, tom. ii. 
PaBidyaiiwhowfts"cojrfen 5 > 0 }Wj/tt'ttA p. 79. Gii.BBMBiSTBB,iiithecom- 
iLfaAomeA”waseonverledtoMainby mentary prefixed to his Sci-ipiores 
n party of derviahes on their pUgrim- Arabi, aaya Abu Abdallah ben hhalif, 
ng-e to Adam's Peah, vol. v. p. 0. “ doctor inter CMos olariaaimus,” 

® Ilob.nnfi, or Bobnna was the an- died aamo ICej. 331, 14th Sept., 
dent division of the island in which 042 a.b. (p. 64j. Ibn Baxut tails 
(Jnllo is situated, and from which a marvellous bile of this Imom and a 
Adam’s Peak is sopn. lienee the pw;^ of thirW faldi-s, hia first oom- 
namo A1 Bahoim, given by them -to panions, -who being in -want of provi- 
tbo mountain, sions in the forest at the foot of 
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At tlie present day, tlie Buddhists arc the guardians 
of tlie sri^ada, but around this object of common ado- 
ration the devotees of all races meet, not in finions con- 
tention like the Latins and Greeks at the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem, but in pious appreciation of the one solitary 
object on which they can unite in peaceful worship. The 
route taken to the mountain is generally from Colombo to 
Eatnapoora by land, and thence by jungle paths to the 
Peolc ; and on the return, visitors usually descend the Ealu- 
ganga in boats to Oaltura. The distance from the sea to the 
summit is about sixty-five miles, for two-thirda of which 
the road lies across the lowlands of the coast, traversing 
rice lands and coco-nut groves, and passmg by numerous 
villages with their gardens of jak-trees, arecas, and plan- 
tains.^ After leaving Eatnapoora, the travellei' proceeds 
by bridle-roads to climb the Tabyriutli of MBs wliicli 
cluster round the base of the sacred mountain. These 
form what is called the “ wilderness of the Peak,” and 
are covered with forests frequented by elephants, wild 
boars, and leopards. There the track winds under over- 
arching trees, whose shade excludes the sun ; across 
brawling rivers; tlirough ravines so deep, that notliing 
but the sky is seen above, from whence the road reascends 
to heights affording views -of surpassing gimdem: over 
the liills and plains below. In these moist regions the 
tormenting land-lecches swarm on the damp grass, and 
almost defy every precaution, however vigilant, against 
insidious attacks.® Ambelams and rest-houses have been 
piously erected at various points along the weary journey, 
where the green sward presents a suitable locality, and 


Adam’ei Peak, killed, and ate a young 
clepkantjtlie Imam I'of using to partnko 
of the imeloan food. In tke iiiglii 
ilio herd surprised and destroyed 
the fakirs, hut the loader, raising 
the Imam on his haolc hv ino.in3 of liis 
trunk caiTied him safely to a \ illage 
on the hanks of a river called Khtii- 
zoran, or the river of “ hainboos." — 


‘ Lasses' says that the early Chiis- 
•tian travellers believed that Adam 
lived on -the [plantain, and clothed 
himself with its broad leaves. — In- 
iliscJw AlterthzimsJamde, vol, i. p. 2C1. 

® For a doiaUed account of the 
laud-leech of Ceylon, see ante, Vol. 1. 
Pt. u. ch. vii. p, 311. 
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loittplca in solitaiy spots invito tlic devotion of pilgviins. 
In one of these, at Piilabacldiila, a model is pvesei’ved, 
exhibiting in brass a fao-similo of Llio golden cover 
■whicli once protected the sacred footstep, and wliicli 
VALiKiiTYN says was shown to sonic subjects of Holland 
who ascended the Peak in 1054 \ bat it has long since 
disappeared. 

The country rises so rapidly, that between Gilleiualc 
and the Peak, the entire ascent, upwards of 7000 feet, is 
made in less than nine miles. The path skirts round 
scarped acclivities, so steep that a stone allowed to drop 
is heard bouncUng from rock to rock long after it has been 
hidden from sight by the trees that clothe die face of the 
precipice below.® During the greater part of this journey, 
the summit of the mountain, the object of so ranch soh- 
ciLude and toil, is seldom visible, being liidden by the 
overhanging clilTs ; but, at last, on reaching a little 
patch of table-land at Diobetnc, with its ruinous rest- 
house, the majestic cone is discerned towering in ini- 
siii’passcd sublimity, but with an intervening space of 
three miles of such acclivity that' the Singhalese have 
conferred on it the appropriate name of aukuna~gaou, 
literally, “ the sky league.” Here descending into one 
of llic many ravines, and crossing an enormous mass 
of rounded rock overflowed by perpetual streams, the 
ascent recommences by passages so steep as to be prac- 
ticable only by means of steps hewn in the smooth 
stone. On approaching the highest altitude, vegetation 
suddenly ceases; and, at last, on reaching the base of 
the stupendous cone which forms the pihuacle of tlio 


* Oitci m Nieaw Oost-Indienj cli. 
xvi. p. 376. 

® De Couto, in confirmation of the 
pious ooiyectuie that the footstep on 
the Biunuiit -was that of St. Thomas, 
asserts that nil the trees on the Peak, 
end for half a league on oil sides 


EU'ound hend their crotmis in the di- 
rection of i/ie relio; a homage -which 
could only he offered to -fhe footstep 
of an Apostle : todas por todas as 
partes fazom com siias eopas hmn 
mclinocSo poi-o a sen-a,” &c. — Ahia, 
§■(?., dec. -y. lih. vi. ch. ii. 
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peak, furlilicr progress is effected "by tke aid of chains 
securely riveted in the Kving rock.^ As the pillar-like 
crag ronnds away a$ either side, the eye, if toned down- 
wards, peers into a chasm of impenetrable depth ; and so 
dizzy is the elevation, that the guides discourage a pause, 
lest a sudden gust of wind should sweep the adventurous 
climber from liis giddy footing, into the unfathomable 
gulfs below.^ An iron ladder, let into the face of a 
pei'pendicular cliff upwards of forty feet in height 
lands the pilgrim on the tiny terrace which forms the 
apex of the mountain ; and in the centre of this, on 
the crown of a mass of gneiss and hornblende, the sacred 
footstep is discovered under a pagodorlike canopy, sup* 
ported on slender columns, and open on all sides to the 
wmds. 


^ The iron chnina nt Adam’s Pealt 
are relics of so gr-eot antir^uity, tliat 
in the legends of tlio Mahometans 
they ore associated with the name of 
Alexander the Groat. Ibx B.virtA, 
in his account of his ascent of the 
Pealt in the fourteenth century, speaks 
of coming "to a place called the 
‘ Seven Caves,’ and after this to the 
‘ Bidge of Alexander,’ nt which place 
is the entrance to the mountain. The 
mountain of Serendih is one of the 
highest in the world ; we sawit&om 
sea, at the distance of nine days. 
When we ascended it, we saw the 
cloads passing between ns and its 
foot. Cm it is a great number of 
trees, the loaves of which never fall, 
There are also floAvers of various 
colours, with the rod rose (JRhododen- 
dron ?). There are two roads on tho 
mountain lending to tho Pootpinnl; 
the one is InioAvn as ^the way of 
Baba,’ the other os 'theAvay ofMnma,’ 
by which they mean Adam and Eve. 
At the foot of the mormtain there is 
a minaret named after Alexander, 
and aformtain of water. The ancients 
have cut something like steps, upon 
which one may ascend, and have 
iixed in iron pins, to which chnius are 
appended, and upon these those who 
ascend take hold. Of these chains 


there are ten in number, tba last of 
which is tomed ‘ the chain of wit- 
ness,’ because when one has anivod 
at this and looks down, the fiighlfiil 
notion seizes him that he will fiul.” — 
Leb’s Translation, eh. xx. p. 180. 

Asheep, a Persian writer of the 
fifteenth century, in a poein, quoted 
by Sir William Ousoley, in which he 
celebrates the exploits of Alexander 
the Gfreat, ‘^Zc^er Na7nah 8ehandeti,’ 
introduces an episode, in which the 
cong^ueror and his companion Bolinus 
(by wbom is awposed to be meant 
Apollonius of Tyano) dovisa means 
wnerelw they may ascend the moun- 
tain of Sei’endib, "fixing thereto 
chains with rings and rivets made of 
iron and brass, the remains of which 
exist oven at this day, so that travel- 
lers, by their assistance, arc enabled 
to climb tho moimiam and ohtnin 
glory by finding the sepulchre of 
Adran, on whom be tho blessing of 
God.” — Travels, vol. i. p. 67. 

' Incredible as it may seem, ele- 
phants mnlrc tlicir way to this fright- 
ful elevation; and Major Skinner 
asam-es me that on one oobasion, in 
1840, the unmistakeabla traoea of ana 
were found on the neck of the fearful 
mde which sustains the sacred Foot- 
step. 
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T]ie mdcntation in the rock is a natural hollow arti- 
ficially enlarged, exMbitlng the rude outline of a foot 



above five feet long, and of proportionate breadth ; but 
it is a test of credulity, too gross even for fanaticism 
to believe that the footstep is either human or divine. 
The worahip addressed to it consists of offerings, ghielly 
flowers of the rhododendron, pi'esentcd with genuflex- 
ions, invocations, and shouts of Saadool^ The cere- 
mony condudoa by the striking of an ancient bell \ and 


^ Amon! 

* Sells arc mcutionecl in Ceylon in 
the second ceutmy n.c. (see ante, 
T ol. I. Pt. IT. ch. T. p. 468), so that 
it is imnecessaiT to conjecture tliat 
tho original hell on Adam’s Pealc 
may have been a gift finin the devout 
Euddhiets of China. The custom of 
striking it has prevailecl 'from timo 
immemorial, and -wob descrihed by 
the Portugese, “loa possageroa dan 
golpea.”— ^odbiqtebsDb Saa, JBefte?- 
lion de Cefjhn, Lisbon, 1681, p. 17. 
Por the subjoined plan of tbe sum- 
mit, m ode in 1841,1 am indebted to M r. 
Ferguson, of the Siirvoyor-Qeneral’s 
Department, Colombo. He makes 
the area of the teaxace 64 feet by 46. 

0. a. a* Level spnee. 

6. Tbc PAgoda* 
c, Bolfiry. 

Wall 5 feet high. 
e. Shed for offerlnpt. 

/. House of the prioit. 
g . g. 'J'he rock. 

‘ i, T'he Foot-print, 

0 . Opening tovards Ratnnpoora. 
n. opening towards KRTidy. 
m. Opening to tho well. 
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a draught from tlic sacred spring, which runs witliin a few 
feet of the summit. 

The panorama from the summit of Adam’s Peak is, 
perhaps, tlie grandest in the world, as no other mountain, 
although sm-pasaing it in altitude, presents the same unob- 
structed view over laud and sea.* Around it, to the north 
and east, the traveller looks down on the zone of lofty hills 
that cncirde the Kandyan Idngdom, whilst to the westward 
the eye is carried far over undulating plains, tlireaded by 
rivers Kke cords of silver, till in the purple distance the 
glitter of the sunbeams on. the sea marks the line of the 
Indian Ocean.^ 

The descent of the Kalu-ganga from Patnapoora to 
Caltura is effected with great case in the boats which 
bring down rice and arcca nuts to the coast, and the 
scenery includes everything that is characteristic of the 
western lowlands ; temples, reached by ghauts, rising from 
the edge of the river ; and villages surrounded by groves 
of tamarind and jak-trecs, talipats, coco-nuts, aud Idtools. 
Along die banks, the yellow stemmed bamboo waves its 
feathery leaves, and on approacliing the sea the screw pines 
and mangroves grow in dense clusters, and over-arcli the 
margin of the stream. 

Oaltura has always been regarded as one of the sani- 
taria of Ceylon, and as it faces the sea breeze from the 
south-west, the freshness of its position, combined with 
the beauty and grandeur of the surrounding scenery, ren- 
dered it the favourite resort of the Dutch, and afterwards 
of the British. A fort, built on a green eminence, com- 
manded the entrance of the river, but this is now dis- 
mantled, and forms a residence for one of the .civil officers. 


* “ Adam’s Peak is not higlver than 
tlie ni 0 imtains wMch travellers ascend 
in Switzerland j but nowhere in that 
land can the eye measure the height by 
conqiarison with a mn-minding idain 
nearly on the level of the sea.” — 
TIoiraniSTEn., Travalsj §-c., p. 181. 


® The first Englishman who as- 
cended Adam’s Peak was Liont. Mal- 
colm, of the 1st Ceylon Eegiment, 
who reached the summit on the 27th 
April, 1827. — Asiatic Joum., vol. i. 
p. 442, 
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QauiG is abundailt ; and wiLMu a very lew miles llio ii> 
laiul lake of Bolgoclde is Llio resort of i)rodigious iiunibovs 
of ’wild fowl, which breed in the luxiuitmt woods tliat 
encircle it. Galtura was one of the most promising lo- 
calilies in which Uie cultivation of the sugar-cane was 
attempted, but hitherto the success of the experiment 
has not been such as to render it commercially remu- 
nerative. 

!Prom the great extent of the coco-iiut groves which 
surround it, Galtura is one of the prmcipal places for the 
distillation of arrack. The trees, during the process of 
ch'awing the toddy, are frequented by tlie great bats 
{pteropus\ called by the Emropeans, “flying foxes.”* 
They are attracted in numbers by the juice, and 
drink from the earthen chalices which arc suspended 
to collect it. A friend of mine, who was at Galtura in 
1852, had Ms attention frequently drawn to the umisual 
noises occasioned in some of the topes by the revels of 
tliese creatures. It assumed at die beginning the appear- 
ance of an ordinary quarrel, hut grew by degrees so 
“fast and furious,” as to become manifestly a drunken 
riot. The natives are well aware of this propensity of 
the hats, and attributed such demonstrations to inebriety. 

At Pantura, after being ferried across the arm of tire 
lake, which here debouches on the sea, we found the 
carriages of the governor, which Ihs excellency had been 
good enough to send to convey ns to Golombo. The road 
lay along a broad embankment of sand, wMch runs for 
several miles between the sea and the lake of Pantura, 
one of those estuaries described by the Arab navigators 
tinder the name of the ^^gohbs of Serendib,” into which, 
when the south-west monsoon was roUing a surf upon the 
coast, their seamen were accustomed to withdraw their 
frail vessels and to spend “two months or more in the shade 
of forests and gardens, and in the enjoyment of a tem- 


* See Vol. I. Pt rr. ch. i. p, 186, 
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perate coolness.”* The Dutch took advantage of this 
calm sheet of water to facilitate tlie 
system of caneds by which they opened 
a continuous line of navigation from 
Caltiua to Kegombo. The works stiU 
exist, but their utility, however it may 
have been appreciated two centuries ago, 
when the country was as yet unopened 
by roads, is less demonstrable at the 
present day, when metalled highways 
have been constructed in their immediate 
vicinity. 

At Morottu, a few milea from Pan- 
tura, the region of cultivated cinnamon 
begins ; and thence to Colombo, for a 
distance of eight or ten miles, the road 
passes between almost continuous gar- 
dens of this renowned laurel, once 
guarded among the treasures of the 
Indies, but now comparatively neglected 
for the homely, but more profitable, coco- 
nut palm. The village of Morottu, which contains a popu- 
lation of 12,000, is chiefly inhabited by carpenters of die 
fisher caste, who devote themselves to the making of ftimi- 
ture from the jak-tree, the wood of which, though yellow 
when first cut, acquires in time the dark tint and markings 
of mahogany. 

Another source of die prosperity of this thriving com- 
munity is the recent adoption of barrels instead of gunny- 
bags for the export of coffee. The making of these, as AveU 
as of casks for the shipment of coco-nut oil, has afforded a 
new source of industrial employment and wealth. One 
eminent native of the village, J eronis de Soyza, has built, 



^ Ibw Wahab, in the Voyarjea 
Arabea ei Pet'mts, tom. i. p. ISO; 
AvsmovUT, in UEijrATO’s Fraymens 
Arabes, p. 110. For a full ac- 


count of these "gobhs,” as 13 iot exist 
in Ceylon, see the present work, Vol. 
I. Pt. I. ch. i. p. 41, 
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ncljoiniiig to it, a dwell iug-lioiirio, wliieli may be rc- 
gai'ded as the model of a Siiigludeso mansion, wiLli ils 
gai’deiis and oriental grounds. The entire dislrict lias 
benefited by tlic generosity of this public-spiritod man, and 
ill recognition of iu,s patriotism in opening roads and 
promoting tbo welfare of the inliabitauts, he has recently 
had conferred upon him tlic rank of Modliar of tlic Go- 
vernor’s Gate. 

On a rocky headland, which projects into the sea a few 
miles from Morottu, are the remains of what was once 
the marine palace of the governors of Ceylon ; an edifice 
in every way worthy of the great man by whom it was 
erected — Sir Edward Barnes. But in one of those pa- 
roxysms of economy which are somcthiies not less success- 
ful than the ambition of the Sultan in the fable, in pro- 
viding haunts for birds that philosophise amidst riiiiis, 
the edifice at Mount Lavinia, which had acaixioly boon com- 
pleted, at an expense estimated at 30,000Z., was ordered 
to be dismantled, and the buildings wore disposed of for 
less than the cost of the window frames. 

At Galkisse the traveller lias the opportunity of seeing 
a temple wliicli may serve as an example of modern 
Buddliist buddings of its class in Ceylon. It is situ- 
ated on a gentle eminence close by the high-road, sur- 
rounded by groves of non woodS murutas^, cliampacs®, 
and other trees, oJTerings of whose fiowers form so re- 
markable a feature in the worship of the Singhalese. The 
modest pansela in wliich the priests and their attendants 
reside^ is budt in the hollow, and the ascent to the 
^Vdiara above it is by steps excavated in the hdl. The 
latter is protected by a low wall decorated with mytho- 
logical symbols, and die edifice itself is of the humblest 
dimensions, with whitened wads and a projecting tiled 


^ JWesua Jiaijnha. 

^ Zofferstitemiareffina. 
® Michelia chmnimca. 


4 For an nooount of a Buddhist 
temple and its buildings, see axde, 
Vol. I, Pt, HI. ch, iT..p, ^0. 
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roof. In. an inner apartment dimly lighted by lamps, 
where the air is heavy witli llie perfume of the yellow 
champac flowers, are the pilamas or statues of the god. 
One huge recumbent figure, twenty feet in length, repre- 
sents Buddha, in that state of blissful repose whidi consti- 
tutes the elysium of his devotees ; a second shows liim 
seated under the sacred bo-tree in Uruwela ; and a third 
erect, and with the right hand raised and the two fore- 
fingers extended (as is the custom of the popes in confer- 
ring their benediction), exhibits him in the act of exhort- 
ing his earliest disciples. One quadrangular apartment 
wliich surrounds the enclosed adytus is lighted by windows, 
so as to exhibit a series of paintings on the inner wall, 
illustrative of the narratives contained in the jatakas\ or 
legends of the successive births of Buddha ; the whole exe- 
cuted in the barbarous and conventional style which from 
time immemorial has marked this peculiar school of eccle- 
siastical art.® 

As usual, within the outer enclosure there is a small 
Hindu dewale (which in this instance is dedicated to the 
worship of the Kattragam deviyo), and near to it grows 
one of tire sacred bo-trees, that, like evejy other in Ceylon, 
is said to have been raised from a seed of the patriarchal 
tree planted’ by Maliindo, at Anarajapoora, more than two 
thousand years ago.® The whole establishment is on the 
most impretending scale* ; for nine months of the year the 
priests visit the houses of the villagers in search of alms, 
and during the other three, when the violence of the rains 
prevents their perambidations, their food is brought to 
them in the pansela ; or else they reside with some of 


1 For an account of the Ponsiya- 
panaa-iatalia-pota, -with the BSOhirtha 
of Buddha; see ante, Vol. I. Pi. iv. 
ch. X. p. 614. 

^ On the subject of the early paint- 
ings of the Singhalese temples, see 
ante, Vol. I. Pt iv, ch. rii. p. 472. 

» B.c. 289. For an account of its 


planting, see Vol. 1. Pt. m. oh. iii. 
p, 341 ; and for a description of the 
tree, as it exists at the present day, 
Vol. n. Pt. X. eh. ii. 

4 In a Buddhist temple, os in the 
original temple of tho Jews, “ all the 
vessels thereof are of hraas.” — Exod. 
xxvii. 10. 
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Uloir WGalLMc}!’ ^lavislnonoi’H, who pvovitlo thoni oiico a 
year with a sot of yellow robes.^ 

Towards sunset we liad ovidouees of our approaeli to 
the capital by the increased niuuber of vcliiules ou the 
road : bullock bandies covei'cd Avitli ctijans mol, us ; 
coolies, heavily laden witli burdens of iisli fresh from 
tlie sea, hurried towards the great toAvu, native gcutle- 
raen, driving fast-trotting oxen in little hackery cars, 
hastened home horn it® ; and as we passed through 
the long hne of villas, each in its compound ® of flowers, 
which forms the beautiful subru’b of Colpetty, the Eu- 
ropean population of the Fort were pouring forth to enjoy 
their evening promenade, on horseback and in carriages, 
each horse attended hy a Malabar groom in picturesque 
costume. Onr way lay across the G-alle-face^, an open 
plain to the south of tho fortiflcatioiis, which at this hour 
is the favourite lounge of the inhabitants ; tho band of the 
regiments of the garrison. ad(h'ng to its afternoon attract- 
tions. When we crossed it the sward was already green 
after tho shower of the nortli-wcst monsoon, and the 
tendrils of the goat’s-foot convolvulus, with which the 
surface is closely matted, were begiuning to bo covered 
with buds. A month afterwards we were amazed to see 
it crimsoned by myriads of the full-blown flowers, which 
had expanded in the interim and covered it as closely as 
if it had been powdered with carmine. It realised the 
beauty of the scene which Darwin describes on the 
La Plata, where the tracts aromrd Maldonado are so 
thickly overrun by verbena melindres as to appear a gaudy 
scarlet.® 

Crossing the drawbridge and entering the Fort of Co- 


' Tlie ceremonies connected -witli 
the ioIjos of the miesthood are de- 
acrihed, YoL I. iPt rr. ch. iv. p. 
462. 

“ Tho hackery is a light oonTey- 
ance, -with oi'-withoutspringa.in which 
a weU-trained bullock will draw two 


persons at the rate of eight miles an 
hour. 

“ See note, Vol. 11. p. 70. 

t Galle-faoe or GaUe->faa8 (Dutch), 
the_/o/js, or front, of the forufication 
facing the dii'eotion of Gaik. 

® JKoturaHePs Vot/age, ^o., eh. iii. 
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lombo by the old Dutch gate beneath the Middelburg 
bastion, we drove along the main street, shaded by rows 
of luxuriant hibiscus ; and were received by Sir Cohn 
Campbell under the hospitable portico of the old Govern- 
ment House. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTEB II. 


Tltl Pisn-TAX IN CEYlON. 

In a report wMph I framed in 1846, on the finances and revenue 
of Ceylon, I a,dverted to the characteristic incident alluded to 
at p. 131, in connection with the fish-tax, to illustrate the 
caution which it behoves us to exercise in relying on European 
theories when dealing with the habits and customs of an Oriental 
people, whose energies seldom respond to encouragement, and 
whose apathy prevents the realisation of our naost familiar 
maxims of political economy. In the instance above alluded to, 
the abolition of the fish-tax had failed to supply a motive for 
increased activity on the part of the fishermen ; it seem-ed no 
advantage to the public, whose s'wppVy of fish diminished, whilst 
the cost was more than dovbled ; and it failed to benefit the 
revenue, since the receipts from the tax fell off nearly o^io-ilmd. 
In proof of this I showed, that on an average of four years from 
1830 to 1833, whilst the tax was one-fouHh per cent., the 
average amount of duty was 73891. Prom 1834 to 1837, when 
it was reduced to one-sissth, the average was 66941., and from 
1837 to 1840, whilst the duly was but a tenth, the receipts fell 
off to 48211. 

My report, when laid before Parliament in 1847, was aocom- 
panied by the comment of a Committee, to whom it had been 
referred by Earl Grey, consisting of Sir Benjamin Hawes, the 
Eight Honourable H. Tufuell, Mr. J, Shaw Lefevre, and Mr, 
Bird. On this passage they remarked that my inference was 

an obvious mistake,” the amounts of revenue as given above, 
"proving not that there is anything peculiar in the Ceylon 
fishermen ; hut that their trade follows the usual course of all 
other trades, since with a duty of 25 per cent., the value of the 
fish taken was - - _ _ _ £29,666 

With a duty of 16-| per cent. do. - - - 40,164 

do. 10 do. - - - - 48,210 

The “ obvious error ” is, however, in the criticism, and not in 
my statement, which is strictly correct. Had the usxial course 
of all other trades ” followed the several reductions of the fish-tax, 
theresult would have been an increased demand, creating an in- 
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creased supply ; the price would have fallen to the consumer at 
least in proportion to the fall of the duty; and the revenue 
would have benefited by the gi-eater quantity brought to sale. 
But the Committee overlooked the several passages in which I 
had stated that the very reverse had occurred in each particular, 
and that the price of the article had doubled after the reduction 
of the tax. 

In 1833, under the old system, the duty of 25 per cent, 
yielded an income of 7389Z. on a gross value of 29,556Z., which 
at one penny per pound showed a quantity equal to 7,093,440 
pounds^ weight of fish as the ordinary supply under the fish-lax. 
But in 1837, when the duty was reduced to 16|- per cent., the 
price rose 60 per cent, so that the duty then received (6694^.) 
represented a gross value of 40,164i., which at three halfpence 
per pound, then the price in the market, shows that the quantity 
caught had fallen to 6,426,240 pounds. Again, in the last 
stage, in which the tax was reduced to 10 per cent, in 1840, the 
price had risen to two pence and upwards, and the duty there- 
fore (482 IZ.) represents, on a gross value of 48,2 lOZ., only 
5,785,200 pounds of fish taken. In other words, had not the 
price risen after the first reduction of the tax in 1833, the sum 
eiq)ended by the public in 1837 ought to have given 9,639,360 
pounds instead of 6,426,240 pounds, and in 1840, 11,570,400 
pounds instead of 5,785,200 pounds. (See PABLiAMENTAKr 
Paieus, 1848, Eeport onthsMna/noe and Oommffrce of Ceylon, 
p. 15, 51.) 

In the early part of the last century, a tax on the fishermen at 
Lisbon produced a considerable annual sum to the Portuguese 
treasury ; and it is a curious coincidence that the effect of its 
abolition was in every respect similar to that produced by the 
repeal of the fish-tax in Ceylon. The Regency issued a decree 
in Hovember, 1830, abolishing all dues on fishing. It came into 
operation in 1833, and continued in force fox ten years. By this 
measure a tax equivalent to 30 per cent, was taken off fish, but s j 
far from increasing, the supply diminished, and the price rose in 
consequence. A duty of G per cent, was restored in 1843, together 
with the former regulations established for protecting and aiding 
in 1853 the fishermen; and I ascertained at Lisbon, that since 
the last change the improvement in the market has been striking, 
the supply has become regular and ahuadaut, and the price has 
fidlen in consequence. 


I. 3 
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COLOMBO. 

Colombo, as a town, presents little to attract a stranger. 
It possesses neither the romance of antiquity nor tlie in- 
terest of novelty. The rocky headland near which it 
stands, was tlie “Cape of Jupiter,” the Jovis Extre- 
mum ” of Ptolemy remarkable only as one of the 
great landmarks by which the eaily navigators in. their 
coasting voyages directed their course towards the “ Pro- 
montory of Birds,” ^ which marked the entrance to the 
hai’bour of Galle. 

The modem fortihcatiom ai*e Dutch ; said to have 
been constructed after a plan of Cohorn, and so designed 
as to turn to the utmost advantage the natural strength 
of the position, lying as it does between the lake at one 
side, and the rocks, which form the harbour, on the 
other. The works hiclude “ four bastions on the land 
side, with counter-scarps and ravehns, and seven bat- 
teries towards the sea, adapted to the rock hne of the 
coast.” ® The modern buildings within the Fort are a 
clumsy application of European architecture to tropical 
requirements ; outside the walls are the modest dweU- 
iugs of the Dutch and Portuguese Eiu>Asians, and the 
houses of the Singhalese, Tamils, Moors, and Malays, con- 
structed of white-washed mud, and either covered -with 
red tdes or tliatchcd with the plaited fronds of the coco- 
nut pabi. 

The only ancient quarter is the pettah or “Black 
town,” inliabited by the native races, and extending 


>■ Aide riKpov. The coincidence of 
Colombo -with the Jbvig JBjctremum 
of Ptolemy lioa been already com- 
mented on,sco Vol.1. Pt. T. cb. i. p. 636. 


* 'Opveiav aKpoV) A.vium Protfum- 
torium," Proi. 

® Prom the App. to PEmHAM’s 
Ceylon, p. 873. 
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to tUe banlcs of Uio Kalauy-ganga. Ilonco from its 
contiguity to Uie river, the city obtained the early name 
of Kalan-totta^ die “ Kalany Ferry,” by whicli it is mon- 
taoned in the Rajamli. To the Singhalese, always 
uninterested in shipping, the roadstead, and the head- 
land which protects it, were matters of indifference ; 
lout in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Moors 
appear to have taken possession of the beach and 
haibour, and converted the name to Kalamhu, under 
wliich it is described by Ibn Batuta about die year 
1340, “ as the finest and largest city in Serendib.” ’• 
They built the tomb of one of their Santons on the 
rocks at tJie GaUe-baak^, and its desecration by the 
Portuguese when they erected their fortified factoiy 
near the spot in 1517 served to exasperate the 
already jealous Mahometans. The designation of the 
city had then been fiu-ther clxaiiged to Kolamba or 
Columbri, and the Portuguese, probably pleased to dis- 
cover that the name of their new settlement so nearly 
approached that of Columbus^, rendered tlio resem- 
blance still more close by writing it Colombo, whence is 
derived the name home by the fortress at the present 
day.® 

The houses in the Pettah were formerly dustered 
close under the fortifications; but on the outbreak of 
hostilities with the English in 1795, the last Dutdi 


I “TJrbs qum rbn Satiita moxi- 
mam insulea luvenit Kidambu nomen 
hucTisque servavit.” — G ildembistbiI; 
Scrip. Arab., p. 64, 

® QaUe-baak or GoILe-&a<i%«n 
(Dutdi), the “beacon” on the “rooltfi” 
dose by the Resent lighthouse. 

® Qmp, Did the stone "with the 
Oufic ioaciiption of the tenth century, 
which in 1^7 formed tt door-step 5n 
the Pettah at Colombo, form any por- 
tion of the Moorish buildings at the 
Galle-baalr P See Trcoa, Rop. Asiat. 
SoG., Tol. i. p. 646. Gildemeisieb, 
Script ArcA., p. 60. 

* Knox, pajti. p. S, 


^ This explanation is more simple 
than that of v alentyn and the Dutch 
writers, who imagined that Colombo 
was derived feom Ool-amha, the loaf 
of the mango-tree, " Gennamd Cal 
Amba oft Mangaos-hlad afiiamen.” 
— Otid en Memo Oost-Indien, oh. xv. 
p. 276. But this fanclM derivation 
IB unsound, as the plaoe bears no re- 
semblance to a lea^ and the mango- 
tree was then rtnlmown in the locality. 
Perhaps a better derivation than 
either is that in the Sidalh Srnigwa, 
where one of the meanings of the 
word Kolamba is said to be a “ hor- 
hoirr.” — ^D b AiWiSjp. 4. 
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governor caused a space to be cleared between the 
cemetery and the walls, and this wise precaution was 
afterwards maintamed by the British commanders.^ 

With the exception of the military officers, whose duties 
require their presence within the fort, the English in ge- 
neral have fixed their residences either in die environs, in 
villas overlooking the bay ; in the cinnamon gardens ; or 
under the cool shade of the coco-nut groves by the shore 
in the hamlet of Colpetty. The site of this beautiful 
suburb is on the sandy embankment which forms the 
natural bund of the lake of Colombo, one of the “ gobbs 
of Serendib,” formed by an ancient arm of the Kalany- 
ganga, which at one period must have had its opening 
to the sea, at the point now occupied by tlic Galle- 
face.^ Outside the walls, every building of import- 
ance is modern, as the Dutch, owing to the precarious 
nature of their relations with the people of Kandy, wei’e 
careful not to erect their dwellings beyond the guns of 
the fortress. In the suburbs the better houses seldom 
rise to a second story, but the area which eaeli of them 
covers is large. Their broad verandahs are supported 
on columns ; their apartments are lofty, and cooled by 
Indian punkahs ; their floors are tiled, and the dooi’s and 
windows formed of Yenetian jalousies®, opening to the 
ground for tlie sake of freslmess and air. The only 
inconvenience arisiag from the latter arrangement is 
the rather too free entrance afforded to reptiles, snakes 


* Tomde, Yoyaga aux Indet, t. ii. 
p. 184. 

* Tha Gttlle-face has still such at- 
tractions for the marine Crustacea 
that it is infested by myriads of the 
little crabs (oomoile), -ylrhich employ 
themselves in hollowing out deep 
burrovrs seiionsly injiuloua to the 
safety of the horsemen who make it 
theirproraenade. Eromthesoholes the 
crabs emerge each with an aimftil of 
sand, scatter it in a circle by a jerk, 
look roimd on oU sides, and hurry 
down for {mother burthen. 

3 On the fliiival of the English, in 


171U), they found the Dutch houses 
at Colombo suflEbcatingly hot, in con- 
sequence of the windows being all 
closed with glats. Oohdihek, p. 82. 
The substitution of lattice-work was 
a rocent iniprovement, 

The Ceylon boa (^python reticu- 
latua) is found of great size in the 
cinnamon gardens. A specimen was 
brought to mo nineteen feet long, 
which some coolies had seemed by 
fastening it to a bamboo, in whicn 
condition they carried it into the 
Yoxt. It had swallowod one of the 
small momiuna deer. 
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lissavdsj and scorjiioiia, wliich occasioiitilly rosoit to tlio 
rooms, and take uj) their abode iu the ceilings ; — - 
wliilst die monkeys, in tlieir mischievous curiosity, liCt 
the tiles to discover "what they conceal.^ Bpiders of 
enormous size haunt the iviue cellars and other dark- 
ened store-rooms, aud ants in myriads beset every crevice 
and corner in the exercise of their useful vocation as 
domestic scavengers. 

But tlie chief incoiivenieuce of a mansion in Ceylon, 
both on the coast and iu tlie mountains, is the preva- 
lence of damp, aud the difficulty of protecting articles 
liable to injiuy from this source. Books, papers, aud 
manuscripts rapidly decay ; especially during the south- 
west monsoon, when the atmosphere is laden with mois- 
ture. Unless great precautions are taken, the binding 
fades and yields, the leaves grow mouldy and stained, 
aud letter-paper, in an incredibly abort time, becomes 
so spotted aud spongy as to bo unfit for use. After 
a voiy few seasons of neglect, a book falls to pieces, and 
its decomposition attracts hordes of minute insects, that 
swarm to assist in the work of destruction. The con- 
cealment of these tiny a-catures during daylight ren- 
ders it difficult to watch their proceedings, or to 
discriminate the precise species most actively engaged ; 
but there is every reason to believe that the lafva3 
of the death-watch and numerous aenri are amongst 
the most active. As nature seldom peoples a region 
supplied with abundance of suitable food, without, at 
the same time, taking measiues of precaution against 
the disproportionate increase of individuals; so have 
these vegetable depredatore been provided with foes 
who pursue and feed greedily upon them. These ai’e 
of widely different genera; but instead of their ser- 
vices being gratefully recognised, they are popularly 
branded as accomplices in the work of destruction. One 


Benicb. for whicli tlie moiilceya Tvill 
BO displace tlie Hies as to let in the 
rain. 


^ A luaHeiousde-rice of the natives, 
in order to annoy a neighhoin-, is to 
scatter rice over liia roof, in the 
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of Hiese ill-used creatures is a liny^ taU-less scorpion 
{chelifer), ancLaiiotlier is the pretty litlle silvery creatiu^e 
(lepisma), called by Europeans tire fish-insect.” ^ 

* The latter, which is a familiar genus, comprises several 
species, of wliich only tw,o have as yet been descidbed^ ; 
one is of large size, most graceful in its movements, and 
singulai*ly beautiful in appeai’ance, owing to the white- 
ness of liie pearly scales from which its name is derived. 
These, contrasted witli the dark hue of the other parts, 
and its tri-partite tail, attract the eye as the insect darts 
rapidly along. like the chehfer, it shuns the light, liiding 
in chinks till sunset, but is actively engaged throughout 
the night feasting on the acari and soft-bodied insects 
which assail books and papers. 

The close proximity of the lake to Colombo is produc- 
tive of other inconveniences; the nightly serenade of 
frogs (some of which are of gigantic dimensions), the 
tormenting profusion of mosquitoes, and the incredible 
swarms of more ignoble flies, cause a nuisance sometimes 
intolerable. So midtitudinous are these insects at certain 
seasons, that in some of the mansions on Slave Island and 
its vicinity, the flies invade the ajjartments in riich num- 
bers as literally to extinguish die lights. On the occasion 
of dinner parties in these situations it is the custom to 
light fires on the lawn to draw away the flies from the 


^ Of tlic fii'st of UieEe, llu'ee species 
have been noticed in Oeylon, all with 
the common choractciistiee of beings 
nocturnnl, veiy active, veiy minute, 
of a pale chestnut coloiu', and each 
nnued with a crab-like claw. They 
are 

Ckelifer hibrorum, Temp. 

„ Obiotiffua, Temp. 

„ Aearoidea, Hermann. 

Dr. Templeton appeiu's to have 
been puzzled to accoimt for the ap- 
pearance of the latter species in Cey- 
lon so for foom its native country, 
but it has most piobahly been intro- 
duced from Europe, in Dutch or Por- 
Inguese books. 

■-* Lepisma nivco-fasciata, Temple- 


ton, and L. niger. Temp. It was 
called “ Lepisma " by Fabiieius, from 
its dsli-like scales. ' It has six legs, 
filifonn autennre, and the abdomen 
terminated by throe elongated setin, 
two of which are placed nearly at 
rig;ht angles to the central one. 
Li3fS..ETi'fl sfotes that the Europeau 
species, with which hook collectors 
are familiar, was first brought in 
sugar ships fi'om America, lienee, 
possibly, those are more common in 
seaport towns in the South of Eng- 
land and elsewhere, and it is almost 
certain that, lilce the ohelifer, one of 
the species found on book-shelves in 
Ceylon has been brought fhitlier fiuju 
Eurt^e, 
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I’cceptioa rooms, ■wlncli are kept darkened and wilJi 
dosed windows till the arrival of tlio guests. 

Great pains have been taken mtli tlie gardens of these 
bungalows : the rarest and naost beautiful (lowering plants 
of the island have boon planted around them, along with 
fruit trees of every variety ; and exotics from the Eastern 
Axdiipelago, Australia, and India have been introduced 
in such numbers as to justify the exclamation of Prince 
Soltykoff that Colombo was “ un jardin botanique sur une 
dchelle gigantesque.”*' 

Of various races whicli inhabit Colombo, the 
bulk of the Singhalese are handicraftsmen® and ser- 
vants ; the Parsees are exdusively inerdiants ; the Moors 
retail dealers ; the Malays soldiers and valets ; the Ta- 
mils labourers and coohes; and the Cal&os excavators 
and pioneers. The majority of the Portuguese de- 
scendants consist of impoverished artisans and domes- 
tics, but some few of them are successfully engaged in 
trades and professions. The Dutdi Biu’ghcrs, and the 
offspring of the Enghsh by iutemaiTiages with the 
natives, form essentially the middle class in all the towns 
in Ceylon. These have men to eminence at the Bar, 
and occupied tlie liighcst positions on the Bench. They 
are largely engaged in mercantile pursuits, and as 
writers and clerks tliey fill places of trust in every ad- 
ministrative establishment h-om the department of the 
Colonial Secretary to the humblest police court. It is 
■ not possible to speak too highly of the services of this 
meritorious body of men, by whom the whole machinery 
of government is put into action imder the orders of the 
civil officers. They may fairly be described in the lon- 


^ PBrocB Soi-TTKOFPj Voyage 
VInde, 89. 

* It la a cimouB trait, not xin&e- 
qnont amongst the Singhaleae, of a 
xank alcove aitisans, to encom-age the 
gxovrlh. of a nail on one of their 
nngeis j which denotes by ita exb'a- 


ordinaiy length that the individual is 
not admeted to labour. A similar 
practice is observable amongst certain 
tdasses in China and the Philippes. 
In Borneo the naU selected is that of 
the right thumb, 
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guagc of Sir Robert Peel as the “ brazen wheels of the 
executive which keep the golden hands in motion.” 

Amongst the pure Singhalese, the ascendency of caste 
still exercises a bane&l influence over the intellectual 
as well as the material prosperity of the nation. Its 
origin has been elsewhere alluded to ^ as directly trace- 
able to the Brahmanical conquerors of Ceylon under 
Wijayo, by whom the system was introduced from the 
continent of India. It was unknown amongst the abori- 
gines of the island, and although condemned by the 
precepts of Buddha and the example of his priesthood ; 
yet so attractive were the distinctions of civil rank which 
it conferred, that in later times, in spite of religious in- 
junction, and in defiance of tlie efforts of every Euro- 
pean government, Portuguese, Dutch, and British, to 
discountenance and extinguish it, no appreciable pro- 
gress has yet been made towards its modification or 
abandonment. 

A reluctant conformity is exhibited on the part of 
high-caste persons placed officially under the orders of 
low-caste headmen; but their obedience is constrained, 
%vith no effort to conceal impatience ; and in the relations 
of private life the impassable barrier is still maintained. 
There is no familiar intercourse between individuals 
of incongruous castes, no friendly domestic meetings, 
and no association even in the formal festivities of wed- 


* See Part it. oh. i, p. 423 
® Apaperby Tviuroiniiiithe.^m'a#. 
Soc, Joitm Bend; ’'’ot it p- 003, con- 
tains a ti'onslatiou of the discoiirse 
in which Buddha exposes and de- 
nounces the foUy and evils of caste. 
It is taken, from the Adgarma Sultan 
in tho Biffhamleaj/a section^ of the 
BUtakat; and enforces tlie eligibility 
of all castes, lioweTer low, to the 
office of the priesthood, which com- 
mands the homage of the hip^hest. 
The same doctrine is repeated in the 
MadJvura Sultan ; and the Wamla 
Sudan contains the stanza, beginning 


with^Majachchawasalo hoti,” &c., 
which runs thus, 

'* A Dinn dnn not become Jovr catta b; btrth, 
Nor by btrth floes one become high caete $ 
High eaitG Is the lesulfc of high actions^ 

Ana by actions does » man degrade blmaelf to 
caste that Is low “ 

Stni Buddhism, even when in the 
zenith of its power, had not the in- 
fluence, or perhaps the indinaiion, 
to extinguish these distinctions ; and 
caste continued to be tolerated imder 
the Singhalese os a toaal imli~ 
tutioH. m other Buddhist countries 
Burmoii, Siam, and Thibet, caste 
does not exist in any similar form. 
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dings, or tlie solemnities that do honour to the dead. 
The social segregation is carried to such an extreme, 
that members of the several classes into which each 
caste is subdivided, with a distinctive rank for each, 
refuse to associate together; and a Vellale of the first 
class would shrink from the communication with a Vellale 
of a lower order, with as much sensitiveness as he would 
avoid contact with a washer or a Cliaha. 

Doubtless in time education and dvdisatiou will 
manifest their power; but in opposition to them pro- 
gress no obstacle has yet been interposed so powerfd 
as caste. It interferes with the diadpHne of schools, it 
mars the harmonising efforts of Christianity, it dis- 
countenances social improvement, and deprives the 
dvil authority of its most efficient agents, who, how- 
ever endowed with the essentials of usefulness, would 
be paralysed in thek functions by the disqualification 
of conventional rank. The only great measm'e likely to 
be productive of effect in equalising the pretensions of 
caste is tire establislrment of trial by jury, on which all 
are entitled to serve on a footing of pei'fect equality. 
But the inference from past experiments of the govern- 
ment, suggests the propriety of abstaining from direct 
interference, and leaving the abatement of the evil to tlie 
operation of time and the gradual growth of intelli- 
gence. 

Of a thing so fluctuating as European society in 
a colony, it almost partakes of injustice to place on re- 
cord' any expression of opinion, the result of limited 
experience. It is unhappily the tendency of sinnll 
sections of society to decompose, when separated from 
the great vital mass, as pools stagnate and putrefy when 
cut off from ^e invigorat^ flow of the sea. But the 
process is variable, both in its agents and its manifesta- 
tions. What seems repulsive in colonial sociefy to-day, 
may become attractive to-morrow, by a few timely depar- 
tures ; and on the other hand, experience has unhappily 
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cTemonstrated that one nngenial arrival may be sufficient 
to convert peace into pandemonium.^ Nothing can be 
more charming than the accounts which have reached- 
us of tlie social harmony of the first British community, 
after the capture of the island ^ ; but at that period, the 
purity of English feeling was still untainted, and the 
unity of Christian fellowship had not yet been rent in 
sunder by ecclesiastical jarring. It is to be hoped that 
some future narrator find a moment more propi- 
tious than I did to delineate the aspect of society at 
Colombo. 

The high cost of living has been a subject of com- 
plaint over since our occupation of the island, and the 
grievance is as severely felt at the present day as when 
Percival lamented it in 1803. The scarcity of pasture, 
and the injury to which cattle are exposed from leeches, 
render meat scarce and dear; imlk is difficidt to pro- 
cure fresh butter is almost miknown, and poidtiy ex- 


1 “Freq^uent seariflcatioiiB render 
moat cdonUil sliina so imjiQnetraHy 
tliick, that the utmost yituperation 
mdeea hardly any impression. Re- 
course thereroi-e is had to something 
sharper than Billingsgate. It is a 
general custom in colonies, when 
your antagonist mthstanda abuse, to 
hurt him seriously if you con, and 
eyen to do hhn a mortal mj ury ; either 
ia order to cony yom- point or to 
punish him for haying carried Ms. 
In every -walk of colonial life, vvery- 
hndr sti’ikes at his opponeut’a heart. 
If li governor or high officer refuses 
to comply with the -wish of aoiuo 
lending parties, they instantly tiy to 
ruin him by getting him recalled -with 
disgrace. If two officials disagree, 
one of them is very likely to be tripped 
up ond destroyedby the other. If an 
official or a colonist offends the official 
hody, the latter himt him into jail or 
out of the colony. If two settlers 
disagree ahout n road or a water- 
course, thw will attack each other's 
credit at the banlc, rake up ugly old 
stories, get two newspapers to be the 


insti-uments of tlieir hitta- nnimoslly, 
and pa-haps rain each other in despe- 
rate litigation. Disagreement and 
rivalry are more tiger-litB in a colony 
thou diaim-eement and rivahy at 
home.” — WAXBEtBio) on Colonieaiion. 
Letter xxix. p, 188: 

» Cobdikee’s CeyiUm, ^c,, p. 76. 

^ Lhmaus has described the pecu- 
liar effects produced on the mitk of 
the reindeer and the cow by the leaves 
of the Pinguimla viilgans, a small 
plant common in marshes in Britain. 
In many parts of the coast of Ceylon 
there is a thorny fruited plant, -with 
dark orange-coloured roots and prim- 
rose-like ttoweft., which has equally 
wonderfid effects on milk ond on 
water, though of a different nature. 
It is mown to the Singhalese as the 
" hakatoo ” (Petlaliwn rnurex), and if 
hits of the stem, leaves, and roots he 
mixed for a few seconds in milk a- 
water, the liquid turns thick and 
mucilaginous, so much so, that water 
iu this state esn bo raised by the 
hand seversd feet out of a basin 
and will fall back without noise ; and 
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pensive.^ The wages of servants are increased, owing 
to the necessity of importing rice from, the coast of 
India, and the cost of keeping horses at Colombo (us- 
cribable to the same cause) is nearly double tlie outlay 
reejuired at Madras. Fruit alone is abundant j a pine- 
apple of two or three pounds’ weight costs but a penny ; 
and freshly-gathered oranges sell at a similarly cheap 
rate. Excellent stores within the Fort supply articles 
imported from Europe ; and those who bring outfits from 
England, generally dnd they could have obtained the 
same articles on the spot, if not more economically, at 
least more judiciously chosen, as regards adaptation to 
the dimate. Besides, the Moors in the Pettah have shops 
which are certainly amongst the “ wonders of Serendib,” 
from the habits of theii' owners and the multiform variety 
of their contents. Here everything is procurable that 
industry can collect from the looms of Asia and the ma- 
nufactories of Europe ; but the stocks have accumulated 
so long, diat an antiquary estimating the date by the 
fashion, might fix the period of their importation in the 
early times of the Dutch.® 

The domestic economy of the great body of the Sin- 
ghalese, who inhabit Colombo and the otlicr towns of Lhe 
island, is of the simplest and most inexpensive character. 
In a climate, whose chief requirement is protection from 
heat, their dwellings are as little encumbered with fur- 
niture as their persons with dress ; and the coolness of 
the earthen floor renders it preferable to a bed. Two 


this 'wiiihout impacting any colour, i 
taste, or emell to the Inia, tThich 
retu^ to Its natural state in about ten 
or fifteen miniites nftei'wards. The . 
Singhalese take advantage of this ' 
peculiarity of the hakatoo to thicken 
the milk sent round for sale to Euro- 
peans. 

^ The Malabar poultry is common 
at Colombo ; in which the colour of 
the hones and akin, is a disagreeable 
black. In other respects Ursj ore 
excellent. 


® “ The Moormen 
have such unpronounceable* names, 
that by common consent their Eng- 
lish customers desimate them by the 
numbers of their sMps, In this way 
one, a small portion of whose name 
consists of Meera Lehbe Hema Lobbe 
Tamby Ahamndoc Lobbe Marcair, is 
out down to ‘ Number Eorty-eight,’ 
while Hs rival in ia’ade is similarly 
symbolised as ‘Number Forty-two.’ ” 
— Household Words, vol, viu. p. 19. 
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articles jEumish the basis of their cookery, — rice and 
the flesh of the coco-nut ; — ap 2 ^o.s ^ (cakes made of die 
former) supply their morning repast, 'witli a scanty al- 
lowance of coffee ; and curries, in all tlieir endless variety, 
furnish their afternoon meaL The use of metal of any 
kind scarcely enters into their arrangements ; their 
houses are framed without iron, their implements 
fashioned in wood, and their cooking uten sil s ai-e made of 
day. The broad leaves of the plantain serve as a sub- 
stitute for plates ; and in further illustration of their vege- 
table economy, the nuts of the penela tree ® furnish them 
with a substitute for soap, and possess all its detergent 
qualities.® 

But the residences of the headmen are of a very dif- 
ferent class, and exliibit European taste engrafted on Sin- 
ghalese customs. A dinner at which my family were 
received by the Maha Modhar de Sarem, the Chief of- 
highest rank in the maritime pi'ovinces, was one of the 
most refined entei'tainments at which it was om good 
fortune to be present in Ceylon; the furnitrue of his 
reception-rooms was of ebony liddy carved, and his plate, 
chiefly made by native artists, was a model of superior 
chasing on silver. The repast, besides pastry and dessert, 
consisted of upwards of forty dishes ; and, amongst other 
triumphs of the native cuisine, were some singular, but by 
no means inelegant, chef 3-d' ceuvre^ — brinjals boiled, and 
stuffed with savoury meats, but exhibiting ripe and un- 
dressed fruit, gro'wing on the same branch, and bread-fruit, 
baked and seasoned with the green leaves and flowers,fresh 
and uninjured by the fire. 

The present aspect of the “ cinnamon gardens,” winch 


‘ Called ''hoppers’’ hy the En- 
glish. 

* Sajiin^us emarffmatuSf'Waiil. It 
is generally prefeired by the horsc- 
keepers, -who say that soap renders 
dark horses grey. 

® Another iiaeflil seed in Ceylon is 
the ninrlring-nut, the produce of the 


Kin-badulla tree (iSemeeaipas Ana- 
cardium, Linn.), bet-ween the kernel 
and the pericarp of T^rhich is con- 
tained a semi-fluid vaxnish, as block 
and as dm-ahle as the nitrate of silver. 
It is plentiM in the bazaars of Co- 
lombo. 
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surround CoIouiIdo on tlie land-side, osdiibits the cITocls 
of a quarter of a century of neglect, and produces a feel- 
ing of disappointment and melanclioly. Tlie beauti- 
ful slirubs -which furnish the reno-wned spice have been 
allowed to grow wild, and in some places are scarcely 
■visible, owing to undergrowth of jungle, and the tliick 
envelopment of dimbing plants, biguonias, ipomoeas, 
the quadrangulai* vine, and the marvellous pitcher-plant 
[Nepenthes disUllatoria), whose eccentric organisation is 
still a scientific enigma. One most mteresting flower, 
whicli encumbers the cinnamon trees, is a night-blowing 
convolvulus, the moon-flower of Europeans, c^led by the 
natives alanga\ which never blooms in the day, but 
opens its exquisite petals when darkness comes on, and 
attracts the eye through the gloom, by its pure and snowy 
whiteness. 

Less than a century has elapsed since these famous 
gardens were formed by the Dutch, and already they are 
relapsing into wilderness. Every recent writer on Ooyloii 
has dwelt on their beauty and luxuriance, but hencefor- 
ward it -nill remain to speak only of their decay. The 
history of the cimiamon laurel W been exhausted by 
Nees YOU Esenbach and his brother ; who, in the erudite 
disquisition® which they contributed to the Amcenitates 
Botanim, have condensed aU the learning of ancients and 
modems regarding this celebrated tree.® 


^ Ccion^tM(m ipeoiotum, Ohoiw 
(Iponuea hmanox, L.). It is the 
Munda-vsIliofVttaRlieede. Jlorim 
Malabar,, toI. u. tab. 60. 

* De eXmamomo Dv^uMio, bv C. 
G. eadT. F. L, Nkes -voh EsBiniAon. 
Bonop, 1823. 

^ * Relative to the growth and cul- 
tivation of rannaitton emd the method 
pursued by the chalias for "peeling” 
and preparing it for market, li«e 
could ho added to the copious details 
VAnENTYir, during the time of the 
Dutch, and of PnEotVAi; (chap. xvi. 
p. 840), and OonunrEB (chap, xiii, p. 


406), undOT the early government 
of tho British, A very able and 
accurate essay on the same siibioot 
■was contributed in 1817, to the 
Aivnals of FhOoeoplvy, vol. Iviii., by 
Hetox Mabshail, F.R.S.E., tvho 
served on the modicol staff in Oey- 
lon, and commimioated the results 
of personal ohservation and inquiry. 
There is an intMesting paper in tho 
JwmiA of the Moutd AmoHo Society 
(London), for 184G, « On the Oimia- 
nton Trade of CeyUm, its proi/ress 
wa Resent state, by Jomr Capper, 
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The trade ia its products was at its height when 
Von Esenbach wrote ; but opinion was already arraying 
itself against the rigidly exclusive system rmder which it 
was conducted. This was looked on as the more unjusti- 
fiable, from the popular belief that the monopoly was one 
created by nature; and that prohibitions became vexa- 
tious where competition was impossible. Accordingly, 
in 1832, the odious monopoly was abandoned ; the G-o- 
vernment ceased to be the sole exporters of cinnamon, 
and thenceforward the merchants of Colombo and Galle 
were permitted to take a share in the trade, on paying 
to the crown an export duty of ^iree shillings a pound, 
which was afterwards reduced*' to one. But the revolu- 
tion came too late to benefit those for whose advantage 
it was designed. The delusion of a “ natural monopoly” 
of the spice was demonstrated by the fact, that not alone 
Ladia, Java, and China, but also GKiiana, Martinique, 
and Mauritius were fomid capable of produemg it ; and 
such was the stimulus to rivalry engendered by exor- 
bitant prices, that supplies from these quarters were 
already supplanting the cinnamon of Ceylon in the mar- 
kets of the world. Cassia, a stOl more formidable com- 
petitor, was arriving in Eiuope in large quantities ; and 
thus the great experiment of free trade in this precious 
article led at first to disappointment and loss ; the prices 
undergoing a decline as the quantity exported was sud- 
denly increased. 

•The adoption of the first step inevitably necessitated 
a second. The merchants felt, and with justice, that 
the struggle was uucqual so long as the Government, 
with its great estates and large capital, was their op- 
posing competitor ; and hence, in 1840, the final ex- 
pedient was adopted by the crown of divesting itself 
altogether of its property in the plantations. The 
cinnamon gardens were offered for sale ; and EkeUe 


t The extent of tlio trade may lie 1 Nogombo, Colombo, Barbeoyn, GoUe, 
infei-red from the fact, that the fiye and Matnro, were each from fifteen 
principal cinnamon, giurdeua around • to twenty miles in circiunferanco. 
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KacTorani and Morottu passed at once into private 
hands. Bnt so depressing was the prospect that Ma- 
randahn, from, its vicinity to the capital, was felt to be 
more prodtable as a speculation for building villas than 
for cultivating cinnamon. It was disposed of in lots ; 
but not before neglect and decay had so depreciated 
its value that the price for wludh. it sold was almost 
nominal. 

One only source of income from cinnamon still re- 
mained in the hands of the Oovernment — the one shil- 
ling duty on its export. But even this, as it was equi- 
valent to 100 per cent, on the value, became in a very 
few years intolerable ; aild such was the peril which 
mcnacecl the trade on my arrival in Ceylon, in 1845, 
that one of my earliest acts was to recommend to Her 
Majesty’s Government an instant reduction of the tax, 
preparatoiy to its early and total abolition ^ — a mcasuin 
which was afterwards consummated by Viscount Tor- 
idngton. 

But, like every previous reform, in relation to this 
iU-fated article, the relief came too late lo be ofToctual. 
Had no export duty upon cinnamon been imposed when 
the monopoly of the growth was siureudercd, in 1833, 
it may admit of a doubt whether Java woidd have 
boon enabled to compete with the produce of Oeylon ; 
which, in fineness and quality, was imsiupassed ; hut 
the time for the trial was past; the Eui’opean con- 
sumers had become satisfied with the cheaper substi- 
tute of cassia, and Singhalese cinnamon could no longer 
bo cultivated with advantage as of old. Under these 
circumstances, less care has been given of late years to 
the production of the finest qualities for the European 
market, and the coarser and less valuable shoots have 
been cut. and peeled in larger proportion than formerly, 
lloucc the gross quantity exported has been increasing, 


* Sir J. Ejti,BsoN Tessiot's iZp- 
on the Fmmtios and Commerce of 


Cwlm. Presented to Paadiament 
1848, pp. 76, 78. 
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although the genei-al chai'acter has deteriorated, and 
the price has proportionately declined. Excellence has 
ceased to be appreciated as of old ; the cheaper sub- 
stitute is received ■with sufficient favour, and the an- 
cient staple of Ceylon is threatened ■with the loss of 
profit, as it has ah’eady parted 'witli its old reno'vvn.^ 

The adoption of Colombo, as the site for the Capital 
and the seat of Government, is altogether anomalous. 
The locality presents no single advantage to recommend 
it. Compared with other parts of the island, the country 
surroimding it is unproductive, the coast is low and im- 
shdtered, and the port is loss a harboiu- than a roadstead. 
None but light native craft venture close to the wharves 
and tlie fort, and ships waiting for cargo are forced to an- 
chor in the offing, where disasters have frequently occurred 
dining the violence of the monsoons. 

It was the vicinity of the cimiamou country, and the 
accidental residence of the Singhalese sovereign at Cotta, 
that induced the Portuguese in the sixteenth century 
to establish themselves at this point, and the decision 
became irreversible when the Dutch had completed their 


* The emort of oiruuunon &oiq 
C eylon in ±807 woe nearly double 
that of 1841, but the gross value, in- 
stead of hearing the some ratio, ei- 
hihits a relative decrease ofMearlyoae- 
M-d, One explanation of this is 
rrfernhle to tho foot of the Bhipmont 
of coarse cinnamon in greatly in- 
creased proportion to fine, and the 


consequent reduction of the average 
price of the vvhole. Hence tire phe- 
nomenon, tiiat 'whilst fine cinnamon 
'was formerly displaced hy cassia, 
cassia is being now diivan ont of the 
morliet hy the coarser qualities and 
reduced prices of oinnomont This 
curious result wiU be discerned from 
tho folio-wing return : 


Years. 

CINNAUON. 

CASSIA. 

Quantity Imported 
iron Ceylon. 

AveraRO price In 
London. 

Quantity exported flroiD 

the United Kingdom. 

Average price In 
London, 

1841 

1846 

1860 

IBSS 

1866 

1857 

453.039 lbs. 
408,211 „ 
738,781 „ 
784,284 „ 
877,547 „ 
887,959 „ 

s, d. 

6 1 per lb. 

2 9 „ 

2 10 „ 

1 3^ „ 

1 6 „ 

1 6 „ 

1,202,1 64 lbs. 
960,255 „ 
763,915 „ 
4.54,925 „ 
615,703 ,, 
766,691 „ 

d. 

0 11 ^ per lb. 

0 6| „ 

0 io| „ 

1 l| » 

0 111 „ 

0 „ 


M 3 
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fortifications and siiiTomuled them on ail sides with 
valuable plantations of the spice. hTow tliat cimianion 
hna become secondary in importance, and that the groat 
central mountains adapted for die culture of colTee cair bo 
rendered equally accessible from the harhours of Galle 
or Trincomalie, the question will at no distant day de- 
mand solution, whether the vastly increased commerce 
of Ceylon can be adequately accommodated at Colombo ; 
and wlielher tlio interests of tbe island may not necessi- 
tate the transfer of the capital to some more suitable and 
eoinmodions seaport. 

TJie most picturesque spots in the environs of die town 
lie to the norlh of die fort on the angle between it and 
the embouchui’e of the riv^ Kalany ; and here, after a 
visit of a few weeks to the Governor, we took up our 
residence at Elio House, a mansion built by Mr. Anstru- 
tlier, my jircdecessor in office. It stands on the ridge of 
a projecting headland, commanding a wide prospect over . 
the Gulf of Maiiaar ; and in the midst of a garden con- 
taining the rarest and most beautiful trees of die tropics, 
tamarinds, j ambus, nutmegs, guavas, mangoes, and oranges, 
the gracefid casuarinm of Australia, and the beautiful 
traveller’s palm^ of Madagascar. 



SU6t HUUSK. COLOMBO 
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COLOMBO TO KANDT. 

Tiie clay after my arrival in Colombo, I took the oaths 
as a member of the Executive Council, the body which 
acts as the cabinet of the Governor ; consisting of the 
Queen’s Advocate, the three principal officers of the co- 
lonyS and (when the head of the administration is a 
civihau) the General in command of the forces. 

In a Crown colony such as Ceylon (the official term 
for possessions obtained by conquest or cession), the 
powers of the Governor constitute a “paternal despo- 
tism,** modified only by the distant authority of the 
Queen. The functions of his councils are consultative, 
but the adoption or rejection of their recommendations 
rests exclusively with himself. The Executive Council 
is the body, by whose advice his measures are originally 
framed preparatoiy to their submission to the Legis- 
lative Council, by whom they are finally discussed with 
aU the forms of parliamentary debate. But, although 
the latter assembly, in addition to official members, 
contains representative men, selected by the Crown 
with becoming regard to the various races and interests 
in the island®, stiU. the paramount authority of the 


^ The Colonial Soorotoiy, llie Tren- 
Burcr, and Axiditoi'-Qenernl. 

^ The Legidative Council of Cey- 
lon, in addition to the niemheia of 
the executive, includes the two prin- 
cipal civil officers of the Western and 
Central' Pro-xuncas, the Surveyor- 
Genernl, and the Collector of Cus- 


toms. Three unofficial incmhexs ore 
nominated from the planting and 
commercial interests, and three may 
be held to represent 'the prineipitl 
native races — Mr. Lorens, 'the Enr- 
Aeiane; Mr. Diaz, the Singhalese; 
ond Mr. S. Ederemenesingani, the 
Tamils. 
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Governor can. over-rule thdr deliberations, and their 
labours may be nullified by the iuteipositiou of Ms 
veto. 

The most important duties of the Legislative Council 
are necessarily those which, involve the expenditure of 
an annual revenue, winch of late years has exceeded 
half a million sterling. So far as tliat income is drawn 
from land and its produce, although much that was 
unjust and vexatious in the mode of its collection has 
been modified or removed since the establishment of the 
British authority, still the system in its main features is 
identifiable witli that which was organised by tlie Portu- 
guese and perpetuated by the Dutch.^ 

By the policy of both these nations, one legitimate 
source of income was stifled ; by ignoring foreign trade 
they deprived themselves of customs’ duties® and port 
charges wliich, owing to the judicious reforms of Yiscount 
Torrington in 1847, yield at the present day nearly 
one-third of the whole receipts of the colony. 

The rents and proceeds from the sales of land cleared 
for coffee cultivation and otlier pm'poses, form another 
resource altogether unlcuown to the Dutch, and even to 


^ The Treats of aa examination 
into the various sonxeea of revenue in 
Ueylon, and their induence \ipon the 
industiy and trade of the island, will 


he found in the Ropori of Sir .T. 
Embuson Tjjnitbnt, m the Fimnccs 
cmd Coinnwee o/' proaentod to 

ParUanient in 1848 , 


* The fdlovting table exhibits the several sonicea of 
the year eaiding Slst DBcembor, 1857 : — 

Customa’, port and baiboui dues 

Land sales and rents - . _ . 

Pearl dshery - - - _ 

Chahks - - . _ I 

- - - _ . ' 

TOatiUation and sale of arrack and spirits 
on rice, fine grain, and gardens - 
i oils At tadges and feniaa - - 

Stamps - _ _ _ _ 

Postage - - - - I 

Taxes to carriages and carriers 

niisccUaneous receipts - 

Sale of stores, stoppages, and reimbmements 


C^lon Kevemie for 

£ e. d. 
164,120 16 0 
30,708 2 Si 

20,660 16 0 
188 9 0 

68,642 16 74 
79,811 9 6 

00,449 10 Oi 
44,706 19 6 
30,766 16 1 
6,700 19 84 
3,464 10 0 
16,420 9 8 

6,076 12 1 
47,666 2 6^ 
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tlie British before 1812, when tlic rule was relaxed which 
forbade the tenure of land by Europeans. 

Monopolies are to the present day a prominent feature of 
the Ceylon revenue. The fishery of pearls and chanks has 
been from time immemorial in the hands of the sovereign, 
as well as the right to collect salt ; and to tliese in later 
times has been added the privilege of distilling arrack from 
the juice of the coco-nut palm. 

Odious as the name of monopoly sounds, its reality 
could scarcely be less offensive than in the forms in which 
it presents itself in Ceylon. The supposed injustice of 
keeping guard over tlie pearl banka has been the theme 
of a political romance and adduced as an illustration 
of the wrong assumed to be inflicted on those whom it 
apparently excludes from legitimate labom-. But the 
employment it affords does not extend beyond a few 
weeks at uncertain periods, and generally with intervals 
of many years interposed. Besides, when a pearl fishery 
is prodaimed, although every individual is enabled to 
participate to the extent of bis capital, so indifferent 
axe the Singhalese, that few ever engage in it, and the 
clivers and boatmen employed come cliiefly fr'om the op- 
posite coast of India. The monopoly of salt as it prevails 
in Ceylon is common to every country of the East, and 
seems the only expedient by which oriental sovereigns 
• have ever succeeded in obtaining a minimum of taxation 
from dasses incapable of bearing in any other shape an 
equitable share of the public burthens ; — and the restric- 
tions on distillation, if properly administered, are suscep- 
tible of being used as an effectual check on the ruinous 
abuse of arrack. 

But a tax more objectionable than these undent 
monopolies, is the heavy impost laid by the Ceylon 
government, not only on the import of rice and gi’ain, 
but on its home cultivation. The duty on foreign 


Chmamen mid PearU, by Miss Mabthieav} Ilbtshratiom of PcHtietd 
Bcommj, vol. Tii. p, 149. 
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lice ^ was originally iuslitiited as an encouragement to na- 
tive agriculture, but witb strange inconsistency tbe tax 

^ In an idand so pcctiliai-ly cir- Uio tax of each distaiot is tlien sold 
onmstanced as Ceylon, owing to its by public auction ; and as the harvest 
dependence on India for supplies of approaclies the cultivator is obliged 
immigrant laboiu', the policy seems to give five days’ notice to the pur- 
nlinost suicidal of raising revenue hy chaser of his intention to out; two 
a dutv otjiftij per cent, on the im~ days’ notice if he finds it necessai'y 
portation of food. But when it is to postpone ; if tlie crop he not 
home in mind that for upwards of thi’eshed immediately the renter is 
three centuries since Barthema and entitled to a further notice of the 
Bai-hosn visited Ceylon in tho 10th day fixed for that piupose j raid for 
contuiy, tliBM has been a suatained any omishion or iii-egmarity he has 
complaint of tho deficiency of home a remedy by suing for a penalty in 
cultivation, and tlie dependency of the District Oomt. 
the population on foreign coimti-ies " It would bo difficult to devise a 
for ncB, the error is glaring and in- system more pregnant with op- 
defensible of BO loading native agri- preasion, extortion, and demoralisa- 
culture with vexatious taxes ns to tion than the one here dotailod. The 
discourage and virtually check its cultivator is handed over helplessly 
extension. In a case so peculiar and to two successive sets of inc[uiBitoriiu 
anomalous, it may he 4''iCBtionahle officers, the assessors and the renters ; 
whether in any general scheme of a whose acts are so imoontroUod that 
land-tax for the whole colony, it abuses ore inevitable, and the inter- 
might not be judicious to encoiu'age course of the two praties is dhorao- 
the growth of com by teriaed hy rigoui' and oxtoitdon on 

its operation such lands as had been the ono side, and cunning and sub- 
brought under cultivation fbr rice, terfugps of every description on tho 
or at least hy subjecting them to the other. Every aitiflce and tlisin- 
payment of only a modified amount j genuous device is put in practice to 
hut in strong contrast to such a deceive the headmen and assessors 
policy, the lands employed in the os to tho extent and ferlilily of the 
production of rico ore not only the land and the actual viilue of the 
onlp ones which have been made sub- crop j and they, in rotiuiu resort to 
servient to the purpose of revenue, tho most inqmsitorial and vexatious 
hut a special legal provision made inteiference, either to protect the in- 
public m 1824, for exempting from terest of the Government, or pri- 
asaessment the produce oi all other vatelytofurthertheirown. Between 
lands throughout the island which these demoralising influences, the 
mij^t be brought into cultivation for character and industry of the rural 
cotraeyoottoD, or pepper, pertinacious^ population are deteriorated and 
re-enacts the OMOssiuentuponthBoul- destroyed. The extension of cul- 
tivation of wtm ! _ tivation by reclaiming a portion 

The mode of collecting the tax of waste land only exposes tee bo- 
on rice is even more mischievous raased proprietor to fresh visits from 
than the inmost itself. "W ith some the heaidmen, and a new valuation hy 
alight modifications in diilhient dis- the Government Assessor, and where 
trictSj it is this; “'When tho crop is annoyance is not the leading object, 
sufficiently advanced to enable an recomse is had to corruption, in 
estimate to bo formed of its posable order to keep down the valuation, 
produce, the Government Assessoi's “But no sooner has the cultivator 
proceed to calculate its probable got rid of the assessor he falls 
^ue, and a letmn is mode to the into the hands of the renter, who,im- 
aovomment Agent of the amount der tho anthorite with which tho law 
iiablo upon every field. *rho farm of invests him, finds himself possessed 
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on the latter has been enforced witli such rigour as effect- 
ually to check cultivation. The evils of this anomalous 
system are so obvious that it is dilficult to justify the 
policy which has so long postponed the application of a 
remedy. 

Another questionable means of raising a revenue is the 
toll on bridges and ferries ; a tax which, however justifia- 
ble so far as the proceeds are applicable to the improve- 
ment of communication, is not defensible as a means of 
profit to the discouragement of trailic. Trom the love of 
litigation which characterises the Singhalese, the duty on 
stamps has been singularly productive, and these, with 
sundry receipts from a variety of muior subjects, postage, 
carriage duties, royalties, licenses for arms and other items 
of less importance, are the som’ces of colonial income.* 
In addition to these, certain sums are enumerated in 
the public accomrts as apparent receipts which are in 
reality reimbursements for previous expenditure incun'cd 
in advances for the use of the military and public depart- 
ments. But exclusive of these, the realised income of 


of umisvial poweis of Texation and 
annoyance. He may be designedly 
out of tlic way -when the eultivotor 
sends notice of his intention to cut ; 
and if the latter, to save his harvest 
from periabing cm the stalh, ventures 
to reap it in ms absence, the penal- 
ties of the law me instantly entbreed 
against him. Under the pressure of 
this formidable control, the ngricultu- 
lal proprietor, rather than lose his 
time or his crop in dancing attend- 
ance on the renter, or siibinittiug to 
the mnltiform annoyances of his 
subordinates, is driven to purchase 
forbearance by additional payments ; 
and it is generally rindorstood that 
the sbam of the faix which evoniiiaHy 
reaches the Treasury does not form 
ouB-Judfot the nmoimt which is thus 
extorted by oppressive devices from 
the helpless proprietors.” 

The same process which is here de- 
scribed for the collection of the tax 


upon rice lands in the valleys is re- 
sorted to for realising that upon 
dry groin in the upland and hiUs: 
and it is a strilcing conlSrmatian of 
the discouragement to the extension 
of flgiicultiu'e, which is inseparable 
&om a system so vexatious and so 
oppressive, that by a return of tlie 
produce of tbe patidi tax and that nn 
dry grain for the years prior to 1840, 
during which the cultivation of every 
other description of produce had been 
making extensive advances, it was 
shown that the production of com 
had been for some time statiouaiy 
in Ceylon ; and the increase has been 
very inconsiderable since. See Sir 
J. Esikbsoh Tmrajafs’s Jlmort, tfc., 
1847, p. 08. 

^ There is a tax on immovable 
property in towns amounting to up- 
wards of 6,000i. per annum, but it is 
applicable only to the midntenimee of 
local police. 
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Ceylon is upwards of 500,000i per annum, and is annually 
augmenting. 

As to expenditure^ one half of this sum is absorbed by 
the salaries and contingent expenses, and the pensions of 
the civil departments.^ This amount is sufficient to cover 
. the costs for the collection of revenne, the administra- 
tion of justice, the preservation of peace and health, the 
maintenance of pubhc worsliip, and the extension of edu- 
cation, unbiassed by sectarian influences. The balance 
of the colonial income is more than sufficient for the con- 
struction of roads, the erection of pubhc buildings, the 
repah of fortifications, and the pay and allowances of the 
military employed in tlie island. 

The civil service of the colony, properly so called, was 
organised on the model of the gi’cat institution by wliich 
India had so long been governed, and all the superior 
offices comprised within its functions are reserved ex- 
clusively for the members of the privileged body.® But 
the result was unsatisfactory, chiefly owing to the cir- 


* In 1857, -tbe piopoitions -weae as foBows ; — 

Civil establishments; inclnding that of tbe 
Govemoi and prmpi;pal officer 
Judicial; Chief Justice, Puisne Judges, 
Queen's Advocate, &c. - 

Secletiactieal ; ji^iscopal and Presbyteiian 
Cbuiobea - - - - . 

JEducaiioml - - - - 

Medical - . _ _ 

Police - . _ . 

JFiseaPe Establiabment 

Pensions .... 


£ s. d. 

110,740 17 0 

30,731 11 0 

9,921 10 Oi 
8,064 10 0 
8,034 3 0 

9,604 4 0 

8,463 0 0 

26,380 8 2 


228,820 4 


* The advocates of Adminiatrativo 
Ilefoni}, when their labours shall have 
been succesa&illy dosed at home, will 
find on inviting field for exerUou in 
reconstructing; the system on wMoh 
colonial husmess is conducted in 
Ceylon. So far as I am aware, no 
ehonge of any importance has been 
efEhotad since the following deaoip- 


tion was wiitten in 1847 ; "Taben os 
a whole, the machinery of the exe- 
cutive Government is at once cum- 
brous and emhexraased, complicated in 
its processes, and slow and imsatis- 
factory in its performance. It is in 
reality a idic of the old Dutch sys- 
tem, patched and altered by succea- 
dve governments to meet emergen- 
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cumscribecT area witbin -which, the experiment was 
tried. Like the miniature oak which the diinese can 
raise in a flower-pot, the dwarfed plant had every cha- 
racteristic of the great tree, except its strength and 
solidity. 


cies; bat tequtring, at tbe present 
day, foadaraentfll changes to adapt it 
to the transition through which the 
eolo^ is passing. 

" The grand error appears to he 
this, — tliat as the hosmess of each 
department increased beyond its 
strength, the diffloidlywas met, not 
by amiplifying the system, hut by 
adding clerk after cleric to the cstab- 
lislmient, to ty to gmpple with the 
details j forgotnil that the same ar- 
rangement which nmy hape been 
foimd effectual at some early period 
in continuing a smaller annual expen- 
diture, can only lead to confusion and 
inseourily, when applied to the 
disbiu-sement of hou a iiiillion per 
annum. 

“Two defects in the present sys- 
tem ore so palpable os to no sufficient 
in themselyes to account in a great 
degree both for its imperfection and 
expense. In the first place, aU the 
patients in the colony, fiom the 
salary of the Governor to the wages 
of a pioneer, are issued numMy, in- 
stead of quarterly, from the Treoamy, 
on monthly applications for the some 
sums from the voiions heads of de- 
partments sustained by monthly 
vouchers and accounts, and autho- 
rised by monthly warrants elaborately 
prepared, and signed formally by the 
Governor. It is impossible to -con- 
ceive the multiplication of forms, 
documents, and securities, to which 
this montlily excitement gives rise; 
and ns every instimnent has to be 
prepared in hipUcate and somotiracs 
in qiiadniplicate, as these monthly 
applications ascend ui the same mo- 
notonous succession to the Aitclit 
Office and the Treasury through the 
local department, the Government 
Agent, the Colonial Seoretary, and 
the Governor, it is easy to imagiuo 


the multitude of writers and clerks 
who become indispensable in every 
department for the mere copying, 
comparing, and recording these super- 
fiuoua documents. On the occasion 
of a visit which I made to the 
province of Oovah, T found ail the 
clerks in the Bndulla oiitoheiy en- 
gaged, without pause, in making 
eu/ht tliouamid copies of paylists in 
quadruplicate, in order to close the 
rood accounts of an officer who had 
juot died. 

“ As to the contingent expense of 
the various departments, the system 
is even more cumbrous and enuoying. 
For every one of these, even the 
most iiivial in amount^ the respon- 
sible officer must apply formally for 
the previous and spemiu authority of 
the Governor, conveyed through the 
Colonial Secretary. The practice has 
now become so oppressive in the 
quantiiy of details which are brought 
under the Secretary’s notice, that it 
is absurd to requii-e that oCBcer to 
devote time to such matters to the 
prejudice of grave and important 
business. TViSim the lost twelve 
months I have bad dcwatches from 
the remotest parts oi the island, 
asking permission to expend Is. for a 
gallon of oil, or 2s. 0c7, for the repair 
of a table. I havo had applications, 
reqiuiing formal and recorded an- 
swers, for a flat nilci- for tlie assistant 
agent nt an out-station, and for two 
skeins of thread to sow the records of 
a district court ; and within the lost 
few months I had a correspondence, 
extending to 13 despatches, in regard 
to a pewter inkstand for a pohee- 
offico, which could not bo got -at the 
Commissariat Store, and had to he 
bought by private contract at the 
bazaar.” — SuXEmekbon Tekitent's 
SepoH, §’£f., p. 86, 
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Ceylon has tomecl but few civil servants of cliatin- 
guished ability ; and the faduro lias been aggravated by 
the pernicious system of promotion by mere seniority. 
Exertion was felt to be iaelTectual ■when advancement 
was guaranteed to mediocrity, without an effort; and 
aspiring ability was chilled by the consciousness that no 
services, however zealous, were sufficient to achieve dis- 
tinction when opjiosed to the claims of ante-dated incom- 
petence. On more than one occasion, when offices had 
fallen vacant requiring talents of a higher order than 
tliose developed by routine, the Governor was unable to 
recommend the advancement of any one of the indivi- 
duals then serving in the island ; and the duty devolved 
on the Secretary of. State of nominating persona duly 
quahhed from home. 

Impressed with the necessity for a remedy, the Earl 
of Derby, in 1845, directed merit instead of seniority 
to be the basis of promotion; and in order to extend 
the area of selection, he increased die number of the 
civil servants to upwards of seventy. The experiment 
is still in progress ; but coupled with the higher test of 
preliminary qualffication which has since been requirnd 
from candidates for office, there is no reason to doubt 
its ultimate success ; especially since the recent revision 
of salaries has to some extent removed a just cause 
of complaint on the part of the civil service, as to the 
inadequacy of their emoluments, still singularly dispro- 
po^onate to those awarded to corresponding function- 
aries in India. 

Once in each year, shortly after the setting in of the 
^th-west monsoon, a fleet of small vessels arrives at 
Galle from the Maidive Islands, the commander of which 
is invested for the occasion with the dignity of ambas- 
sador. He is the bearer of presents and a letter from the 
Sultan to the Governor of Ceylon, solidting the continued 
protection of England, and givii^ assurances in return of 

K Highness s mxietyto afford every snccoim to vessels in 
the event of shipwreck. 
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This custom has continued from time immemorial ; at 
least from the remote period when the Cliinose, in right 
of their supremacy over Ceylon \ claimed the sovereignty 
of the Maldives.^ Tlie Portuguese asserted a similar right, 
and erected a fort in an island on one of the atolls.® Un- 
faltering in their adherence to their ancestral pursuits, the 
commodities whidi the islanders produce at the present 
day consist of precisely the same articles which they ex- 
ported a thousand years ago, when, according to the 
Persian author of tlie Modjmel-alte-varyhe (a History of 
the Bangs of India, written in the year of the Hejira 417), 
one group of the Maldives was called Diva-Kouzah, 
from the abundance of cowries ; and another DivarHan- 
bar, from the coco-nut cozV, winch the islanders spun 
into cordage.* 

The boats, in addition to these, are laden with dried 
fish and torioise-sheU. The white cowries {Cyprcea mo- 
neta), which they bring, are sent to Africa, where they 
still take the place of coin, and along with them the 
Maldives supply quantities of the great shell, the Cassis 
rufa, which is exported to Italy for the manufacture of 
cameos. 

The Maidive ambassador is received by the Governor 
with -every mark of respect ; he is preceded by a guard 


^ See ante, Vbl. I. Pt. y. cl. iii p. 
601. 

® De Babhos, Asia, ^-c., dec, iiL 
tom. iii. pt. ii. cl. i. p. 3. 

’ Ih., tom. i. pt. ii. p. 42.3 j tom. iii. 
pi. i. p. 806. — ^PmAKD flX! L-atai, 
Voyage, ^’c., p. 170. — VALE^TTYif, 
0ml en Hieuw Ood-Indien, cl. xiL 
p. 161. 

♦ Tie Modjmel is a I’emian yersion 
of an Arabic translation from San- 
sliit, -written in the year 1026 a.d. 
by Abnl-Hassan, of Djordjnn, -near 
the Caspian. The only portion of it 
-which has been rendered into a Eu- 
ropean language is tbe chapter from 
•which the follo-wiM extract is lAkcn, 
contained in the Iragmen’t Arabes et 
Fersans of Keinaud ; — “ Ces iles so 


diyisent en deux classes, sniyant la 
natiu'e de lem- principal produit. Les 
unes sont nommues Fiva-Kottzah, 
c’ost-fi.-dii'e iles des cauris, a cause 
des cniiris g^u'on ramnsse sur les 
branches des cocotiers plantds dans 
la mer. Les antres portent lo nom do 
Divu-Kanhar, du mot kanbar fcoir), 
qui diSsigne lo Jil r[uo I’on ti’esse ayec 
les fibres du cocotior et nveo lequel 
on coiid les navires." — Fragm. Arab, 
et Pore., pp. 03—124, See also Dv- 
L.V'DBiP.ii, Jaum. Asiat., yol. xlix. p. 
171. Db B,utnos describes tbe mode 
of fishing for co-wries at the Maldiyes 
in the time of the Portugese as 
identical -with that noerated in tlio 
3fadJ?»el. — Asia, tom. iii. pt i, p, 
312. 
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of honour, and introduced mth liis interpreters ; lug pre- 
sents are accepted and reciprocated by suitable equiva- 
lents (one of rvhich is a piece of scarlet cloth for the 
Sultan) ; and on the conclusion of the ceremonial he re- 
embarks vrith his little fleet, and proceeds on Ms voyage 
to the Coromandel coast. 

To avoid the hot season in the low country, official re- 
sidences have been provided at Kandy for the Governor 
and the Colonial Secretaiy ; and early in March, 1846, 
we left Colombo for the hills.^ Already the luxuriant 
verdure of the plains, wMch the soutli-west monsoon had 
so recently called forth, was converted to yellow stubble ; 
the lake was evaporated to partial dryness, and the 
motionless leaves of the trees were powdered with red 
dust from the cleft and arid earth. 

In driving through the native town to Grand Pass, 
on the way to the bridge of boats, which there connects 
the opposite banks of the Kalany-ganga, many of the 
houses wifi be seen to, have an earthen vase, painted 
wlute, placed in a conspicuous position on the roof. 
These are evidences of the prevalence in Ceylon of 
that most ancient of all superstitions, the belief in tlie 
evil eye^ which exists in every country in the world, 
“ from China to Peru.” The Greeks of the present day 
entertain the same horror of the xa«b ixdn as their an- 
cestors did of the ^da-xavog o^OaXfjiog, and the mal occhio 
of modem Italy is the traditional fascinatio of the Eo- 
mans. The Malabars and Hindus, Hke the Arabians 
and Turks, apologise for the profrision of jewels with 
which they decorate their children, on the plea that 

* It is tote hoped Ibat the journey the coffee diatriots. But the lino that 
from Colombo to Kandy, BfaU per- I Tvould gladly have seen adopted is 
fymed on the nohle road mode by one which, dririing tlie Kandyan 
Wir ^waid Bames, rviU sho^y be zone, with a brancli to communicate 
facilitated hy&e railway now in pro- with the coffee regions, would have 
cess of formation, under tho direction opened a communicalion. from eea to 
of Mr. Dothe, and which, if ite con- sea, Acm Colombo to Ti’incomalie, 
Btruciioa can. be completed through- thus eztending the advantages of so 
out the entire disimice for a moderate grand a work to the native races as 
ttenn, will ho a signal advantage to well as the Buropean communities, 
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they are intended to draw aside tlie evil eye ; the Ma^- 
hometans suspend objects Irom die ceilings of their 
apartments for the same purpose ; and the object of 
the Singhalese in placing these whitened chatties on their 
gables, is to divert the mysterious inSuence from their 
dwellings.^ 

It is chiefly from the country north of the Kalany 
that supphes of provisions are brought to the bazaars 
of Colombo ; and however scrupulously the disciples of 
Buddha may observe his injunction to abstain from 
taJting life, a stranger in travelling this road is shocked 
at the callous indifference to the infliction of pain 
which characterises their treatment of animals intended 
for market. Bigs are suspended fr’om a pole, passed 
between the fore and hind legs, and evince by incessant 
cries the torture winch they endure from the cords ; 
fowls are brought from long distances hanging hy their 
feet; and ducks are carried hy the head, their necks 
bent over the bearers’ fingers to stifle their noise. 

But the most repulsive exhibition of- all, is the mode 
in which the flesh of the turtle is sold piece-meal 
whilst it is still alive, by the families of the Tamil 
fishermen at Jaffna. The creatures are to be seen 
in the morkctrplace undergoing this frightful mutilar 
tion; the plastron and its integuments having been 
previously removed, and the animal thrown on its back, 
so as to display all the motions of the heart, viscera, 
and lungs. A broad knife, from twelve, to eighteen 
inches in length, is first inserted at the left side, and 
the women, who are generally the operators, introduce 
ono hand to scoop out the blood, which oozes slowly. 
The blade is next passed round, till tire lower shell 

’ Amongst *t]ie Tamils 'at Jafliia any mysterioria connection between 
tbe same belief -prevails os amongst tbo probibitioii to covet contained in 
the Irish and Scotch, that theii' came the tenth commandment, and the 
are liable to ii^juiT from the blight honor of tho evil me, so often alluded 
of an e-vil eye, tnus recalling the to in the Old and Ne-w Testaments, 
exclamation of Virgil’s Shepherd, emocially Praverbs xxviii. 22, and 
“Nescio quis teneros ocitlus milii Mark -vii. 22 ? 
fascinat agnos I ” Q«« 7 /. Is there 

VOL. TI. N 
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is detaclied and placed ou one side*, and tlie internal 
organs exposed in fiill action. Eacli customer, as lie 
applies, is served with any part selected, which is ent 
ofT as ordered, and sold by weight. Each of the fins 
is thus successively removed, with portions of the fat 
and flesli, the turtle showing, by its contortions, that 
each act of severance is productive of agony. In this 
state it hes for hours, writhing in the sun, the heart^ 
and head being usually the last pieces selected, and till 
tlie latter is cut off the snapping of the mouth, and the 
opening and dosing of the eyes, show that life is still 
iiiherent, even when the shell has been nearly divested of 
its contents. 

The woods on the right bank of the river, in passing 
the pictureaqne Bridge of Boats, conceal the remains of 
Kalony and its temple, a place so ancient that it confers 
its own name on the river which flows by its iTiins. 
The Mahawamo refers to it as contemporary with 
Buddha®, and connects its history with the partial siih- 
mersion of the western shore of Ceylon, in the reign of 
Devenipiatissa, a.d. 164. The original dagoba was built 
fi.ve hundred years before the Christian era, and enlarged 
three centuries later. But the one which is now stan^ng 
was constructed between the years 1240 and 1267, and 
rebuilt about a.d. 1301.® 

Kalany is remarkable for the only Buddhist tem- 
ple of importance in the vicinity of Colombo. So 
inveterate was the reh^ons intolerance of the Dutch, 
that they abolished every idolatrous establishment within 
the range of their guns, and not content with this, 
they prohibited, in 1692, the celebration of the Buddhist 
worship at Kalany, and ordered the priests to withdraw 
from the temple.^ At the present day, so sacred is 
the spot, that it is the resort of pilg rims from distant 


^ Abistoxee -wos aware of the fact 
that the turtle will lire aftei- the 
tomoval of the heart. — De VUa et 
iff Mwie, ch. ii. 

* MahawannO) ch. ii. p. 0 j ch. jct. 


p. 96 ; oh. xxii. p. 130 : oh. Iszx. p. 
20. tlpBAir. 

® Bqjamli, pp. 257 — ^260. 

^ Sir J. Emeeson Tekkcht’s Hist, 
of ChristitmUy m Veylon, ch. ii. p. 66. 
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places, who annually pay their devotions before the great 
statue during the festival in July, when the ceremonies 
are solemnised by torchlight.^ 

After crossing the river, the road for some miles traverses 
the marshy plains that lie between it and the sea, on an 
embankment, whose sides are shaded by long lines of teak, 
a tree which it has been attempted to naturalise in the 
island. So long as it runs within a moderate distance of 
ilie sea, the groves of coco-nut trees continue to surround 
every hamlet; but on turning more inland, these gra- 
dually disappear, and are succeeded by the graceful 
arecas, intermized with the kitool or jaggery palm.^ 
But what most excites the wonder of a strangei*, ai-e the 
flowering trees which adorn tlie landscape : the munitu ®, 
with its profusion of lilac blossoms, and the gorgeous 
imbul \ whose crimson petals thickly strew the ground, 
after making way for the oblong pods that contain the 
silky cotton, for which the tree is prized. 

In the numerous streams which axe passed on this 
route, the Singhalese axe to be seen at all hours of the 
day, indulgiag in their passion for the bath, in which they 
imitate the Hindus ; and such is the disdpline to which 
their skins are subjected, that it is not unusual to have 


* About tluriy miles fiutter eosi- 
■vraid,^ on a tiibutaiy of tbe Salany, 
jure situated tbe Temains of tbe old 
city of Sila-Tvaoca, one of the most 
ancient in Ceylon, if we are to 
accept tbe tradition that it owes its 
^p^ation to Sita, the Helen of the 
jRamayana. Whilst the Portuguese 
were at war in defence of their ally 
the King of Cotta, Sita-wncca was 
the stronghold of uieir daring oppo- 
nents, Maya Bunnai and Kaja Sin- 
gha; and it was evidently destroyed 
by their relentlesB general Azavedo, 
at the close of the I6th centui^. 
The vestiges of the palace and temple 
ore still traceable; they are con- 
structed of hewn granite, and in one 
place a deep moat is crossed by a 
bridge composed of five slabs four- 


teen feet long and more than pro- 
portionate thicltneas. A striking ac- 
count of the ruins, as they appeared 
in the year 1676, will be found in 
Valeutyn’s Omi m JVTwno Ooai- 
Indim, pp. 207 — ^229. The little 
fort of Iluanwelld {Rang-Welli, the 
“Golden sand”), which was once 
BO important on the frontier of the 
kings of Kandy, stands on an emi- 
nence above the Kalimy, a few miles 
east of Sita-wacca. The countw 
around it is magnificent, command- 
ing noble views of the moimtaius 
near Adam’s Peak and the cataracts 
which descend from them. 

® CaryUa urem. 

’ Iiagerstr<gmia Megmee. 

4 JSomhax Mdldbanout, 
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tliem mblaed witli a porous stone, (in the same way tliat 
the mahoiits scrub the hide of the elephant,) previous 
to anointmg them with oil, — not the precious spikenard 
of antiquity, but the more homely produce of the coco- 
nut palm. 

The number of buUock-carts encountered between 
Colombo and Kandy, laden with coffee from the interior, 
or carrying up rice and stores for the supply of the 
plantations in the hill-country, is quite surprising. 
The oxen thus employed on tMa single road, are esti- 
mated at upwards of twenty thousand. The bandy to 
whicli they are yoked is a barbarous two-wheeled wag- 
gon, with a covering of plaited coco-nut leaves, in which 
a pair of strong bullocks will draw from five to ten 
hundred weight, accordmg to the nature of the country ; 
and with this load they will perform a journey of twenty 
nnlea a day on a level. 

A few of the large humped cattle of India are an- 
nually imported for draught; but the vast majority of 
those in use are small and dark-coloured, with a grace- 
fid head and neck, and elevated hump, a deep silky dew- 
lap, and hmbs as slender as a deer. They appear to have 
neither the strength nor weight requisite for this service ; 
and yet the enthe coffee crop of Ceylon, amormting annu- 
ally to upwards of half a million hundred weight, is year 
after year brought down from the mountains to the 
coast by these indefatigable little creatures, which, on 
returning, carry up proportionally heavy loads of 
rice and implements for the estates.^ There are two 
varieties of the native buUodc ; one a somewhat coarser 
animal, of a deep red colour ; the other, the high-hred 
black one I have just described. ' So rare was a white 
one of this species, imder the native kings, that the 
. Kandyjuis were compelled to set them apart for the royal 
herd.® 


' A pair of the&e litfls Ininocks 
oexty lip about tirenty bualiela of 
lice to trie hills, and bidnp down fcom 


fifty to sixty bnshela of coffoo to Oo- 
lombo, 

’ 'Wolf says that, in tbo year 1703, 
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Although bullocks may be said to be the only animals 
of draught and burden in Ceylon (horses being rarely 
used except in spring carriages), no attempt has been 
made to improve the breed, or even to better the con- 
dition and treatment of those in use. Their food is in- 
different, pasture in all ports of the island being rare, 
and cattle are seldom housed under any vicissitudes of 
weatlier. 

The labour to which they are best adapted, and in 
which, before the opening of roads, these cattle were 
formerly employed, is in traversing the jungle paths of 
the interior, carrying light loads as pack-oxou in what 
is called a “ tavalum ^' — a term which, substituting bul- 
locks for camels, is equivalent to a “ caravan.” ‘ The 
class of persons engaged in tins traffic in Ceylon resem- 
ble in their occupations the “ Banjarecs ” of Hindustan, 
who bring down to the coast corn, cotton, and oil, and 
take back to the interior cloths and iron and copper 
utensils. In the unopened parts of the island, and 
especially in the eastern provinces, this primitive prac- 
tice stiU continues. When travelling in tiiese districts 
we have often encountered long files of pack-bullocks 
toiling along the mountain paths, their bells tinkhng 
musically as they moved ; or halting during the noonday 
heat beside some stream in the forests, their burdens 
piled in heaps near the drivers, who had lighted their 
cooking fires, whilst the bullocks were permitted to bathe 
and browse. 

The persons engaged in this wandering trade are 
chiefly Moors, and the business carried on by them 
consists in bringing up salt fi:om the government dep6ts 


he saw in Ceylon two white oxen, 
each of which measured upwards of 
eight feet high. They were sent us 
a ]present&om the King of Atchiu. — 
Ia/b and Adventures, p. 17:3. 

1 Attempts have been made to do- 
mesticate the camel in Ceylou ; hut, 
I nm told, they died of ulcers in the 
feet, attiihuted to the too grctU mats- 


twre of the roads at certiiiu seasons 
This explanation seems insuillcientif 
taken in conneotioa with the fact of 
the camel living in perfect health- in 
climates equnlly,if notmore, exposed 
to rain. I apprehend that safficieni 
justice has not been done to the ex- 
periment. 
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0)1 the coast to be bartered with the Kandyans in the 
hills for “ native coffee,” wliich is grown in small quan^ 
tides round every house, but without systematic culti- 
vation. This they carry down to the maritime towns, 
and the proceeds are invested in cotton cloths and brass 
utensils, dried fish, and other commodities, with which the 
tavalams supply the secluded villages of the interior. 

The mode of life both of the conductors of these 
caravans and of the Singhalese drivers of bandies, is a 
succession of travel and adventure resembling that of 
the mule-drivers of Spain. Like the “ arrieros ” of 
Andalusia, they move by night, or in the dusk, and rest 
during die day in the cool shade of the trees, passing 
th^ time in games of chance, to which they are pas- 
sionately devoted, and resuming then’ journey at night-fall. 

At Yeangodde, twenty-five miles from Colombo, the 
residence of Don Solomon Dias Bandarnayeke, one of 

the Modliars of the Go- 
vernor’s Gale, affords the 
most agreeable example 
of the dwelling of a low- 
country headman, with 
its broad verandaJis, spa- 
cious rooms, and exten- 
sive offices, shaded by 
palm-groves and fruit 
trees. The chief himself, 
now upwards of eighty 
years' of age, is a noble 
specimen of the native 
race, and in his official 
costume, decorated with 
the gold chains and 
meclate by which his services have been recognised by the 
British Government, his tail and venerable figure malfPfn 
a staking picture. 
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On the occasion of onr visit, we were received, by 
liim with the honours of the white cloth, the approach 
to his house being covered to the porch with long pieces 
of cotton. Tom-tom beaters and musidans ^ were 
stationed along the avenue, groups of boys exhibited 
national dances, and beat time by dfl.shmg together 
sticks of hard wood, and after them a band of devil 
dancers from an adjacent temple, with masks and gro- 
tesque dresses, went through a performance which, in 
contortion and enthusiasm, resembled the firry of the 
Corybantes. 

Half way between Colombo and Kandy is the pictu- 
resque re&t-house of Amhepu&se, one of those treache- 
rously beautiftil spots which have acquired a bad renown 
from the attractions of the scenery and the pestilent fevers 
by which the locality is infested. 



TFB BE8J SOVSF 


After leaving the village, the road crosses the spurs of 
hills which descend from the mountain zone, and the 
aspect of the country gradually changes from mari- 
time plains to tlie ruder and less cultivated Kandyan 
highlands. Instead of broad inundated paddi-fields, 
lice is grown in the moist crannies of the hdls, and dry 
grain, cultivated on their slopes. The majestic crowns 


’ Two of these muBicians, who 
plered on. a rude pine like a flageolet, 
had the faculty of keeping up a sus- 
tained and monotonoiis note for many 


minutes without intennission, hy in- 
haling through the nostnls whilst 
they blew with the lips- 
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of the Talipat palm "begin to appear near the villages, 
and graceful bamboos -wave their feathery plumes in every 
hollow. 

The forests become so dense that troops of monkeys 
venture in sight, and flocks of plumb-headed paroquets 
romp and scream amongst the branches.’- Bud^hst 
temples appear in secluded spots, and picturesque 
maduas for preaching bana, built with pagoda-hke roofs 
rising tier above tier. Shaven priests in yellow robes, 
and carrying ivory fans, plod on their errand of poverty, 
to collect food in the viQages. The houses, instead of 
groves of coco-nuts, are surrounded by a fence of coffee- 
bushes, with their polished green leaves and wreaths of 
jasmine-like flowers, and everything indicates tire change 
from the low-country and its habits to the hills and a 
hardier peasantry. 

As this was one of the idle seasons of tho year, 
during which labour is suspended, whilst waiting for 
the rains of the monsoon, ere recommencing tlic sowing 
of rice, the Kandyans were lounging about their villages 
or gathered in groups by the roadside, engaged in 
listless and sedentary amusements. In one place a 
crowd was collected to watch the feats of a juggler, 
who, to our surprise, commenced his performances by 
jumping up a pole, and_^ placing Ins feet upon a cross 
bar six feet from the ground. On tins he coursed 
along the road by prodigious leaps, and returning to 


* A white monkw, -taken hetween 
Ambepnaae and Kotaegalle, -wieie 
they are aaid to be mimeroi^ -was 
hKnwht to me to Colombo, ikeent 
m Mlour, it hedall the characterietics 
ctiB’eOyt&eephalq/tma. SoelriHnff 
•eras its -whitenese that it might have 
been conjootuied to be on albino, but 
for the circumstance that its eyes and 
face -were black. I have heard that 
wMto monkeys have been seen near 
the Ridi-Mlle Wihara in Seven 
Kories and also at Tangalloj but 1 
never saw another specimen. The 
natives say they are not uncommon, 
and Knox says they mo "milk- 


-white both in body and facej but 
of this sort -there ie not sachjilenly." 
— Pt i. ch, Vi. p. 36. The Bev, 
R. Bpbhoe Haedt mentions, in 
his learned -woik on Eastern Monor- 
thcit on the ocf^ion of viat 
to the gi'eat temple of Dambool, -he 
eacoimterad a troop of white monkoya 
on ^6 ro(sk in TPhioh it is situated 
were doubtLess a variety of 
the^'anderoo. 

p iu j?' PxrnT waa aware 

or me fact that white monkeys are 
oeoMionally found in Lidia* CM^. 
lib, vdi, ch. xsjsdi.^ 
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the auclience, steadied himself on his perch, and 
then opened his exhibition. This consisted of endless 
efforts of legerdemain : catching pebbles thrown up 
to him by his confederate below, which, upon opening 
his closed hand, flew away as birds; brealdng an egg- 
shell, and aUoTving a small serpent to escape from it and 
keeping a series of brass b^s in motion by striking 
them with his elbows, as well as Ms hands. Balancing 
on his nose a small stick with an inverted cup at top, 
from which twelve perforated balls were suspended by 
silken cords, he placed twelve ivory rods in his mouth, 
and so guided them by his lips and tongue, as to insert 
the end of each in a corresponding apertme in the ball, 
till the whole twelve were sustained by the rods, and the 
central support taken away. This and endless other 
tricks he performed, balancing himself all the 7ohile on the 
single pole on which he stood. He took a ball of 
granite, six or seven inches in diameter, and probably 
fourteen pounds’ weight, and standing with Ms arms 
extended in line, he roUed it from the wrist of one hand 
across his shoulders to the wrist of the other backwards 
and forwards repeatedly, apparently less by raising his arms 
than by a vigorous effort of the muscles of Ms back ; 
then sei 2 dng it in both hands, he flimg it repeatedly 
twenty feet high, and watching it in its descent till 
within a few inches of his skuU, he bent forward his 
head, and caught the ball each time between his shoulders ; 
then bounding along the road, stUl mounted on Ms 
pole, he closed Ms performance amidst- the smiles of the 
audience.^ 


^ The artiste aa these ocensinns 
oxe al-ways Tamils ; and *it may be 
regarded as a further evidence of 
the error already averted to (ante, 
Vol. I. Pt. V, oh. i. p. 632) in sup- 
posing that the stoiy of Jambvilua, 
as told by Diodoms, relates to Ceylon 
— that the Singhalese have never 
been noted for their sldll in jugglery 
and legerdemain, although these arts 
are brought to high porfection in 
Hindusiau and other countries around 
them. Dionontrs, in speaking of the 


erformers in the island, described by 
ambulns, says, the flexibility of their 
limbs was such, that they seemed to 
consist of muscle rather than hone : 
Td Si oVreS raS mS/iaroc irri voaSv 
Kaitirriiieva Koi tt&Kiv Airoica9urrAftfva 
^apair\r]nitits rat£ vevpiiSem, The pas- 
sage is further remarkable, os it evi- 
dentlv describes an exhibition of 
venfnloipuatn, and is pi-ohably the 
earliest mention of that art upon 
record. Such appears to have been 
their skill, that Jambnlus was im- 
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piewed -with the hdief that they had 'i 
each ■^0 tongnea. and ■were enahled 
■to conduct ■two dialiuct diecouieee ei- 
midtaneoiJBly: ‘laKwit n xat «■»( 
yXwrraf airote Tx"**, ri itiv ^gutSe 
oiroTs ffoyyeyiwijpivov, t 6 y H Im- 

voiof #iAorexvo6pvov* linrvxov uiv 
yjp airoic ix«v rr)v yXtSrrav «»r! w,. 
aov, rd i Moripa vpwiiaipcXVj ilore 
*,r^v^airdv y£v„0a. pixpt rife ,II?,s 
m « n-avruv vapadotgrarov, 

?^P^C ®uo *■«»» Ivruy;^avdi<ruv XoX- 
',ffi»fa^fXac, AitoKpivopivovs Tt Kal rale * 
^mu^ais Ktpwaaiaiv oUtias 5^,. 
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nel under the hill, and the Kandy mail drives through an 
archway in the roch,^ 

A little beyond the top of the pass, whore tlie road 
begins to descend towards the Mahawelli-ganga, a colony 
of the degraded tribe, the Rodiyas, have established one 
of theii' hamlets or huppiyames, meaning literally a “ col- 
lection of huts ; ” for, as one of the incidents of their 
infamy, they were not permitted to call their places of 
residence, villages. The condition of the Pariahs, the 
Niadis, Porleahs, and other debased races in India, pre- 
sents nothing more dreadfiil than the nrtresistiag degra- 
dation of this abhorred community. 

Their expulsion from the pale of society took place in 
an age so remote, that even the traditions as to its cause 
are confused or forgotten.® One legend describes them 
as a branch of the Veddahs, condemned to never-ending 
degradation for having supplied a king’s table with hu- 
man flesh instead of venison ® ; but a difference in then 
height and figure suggests the more probable idea that 
they may have been immigrants from the coast of India, 
of &e CSiandala blood a people so degraded, that water 
over which their shadows had passed was held to be 
defiled tiU purified by sunlight. 

The language of the Eodiyas, mingled with corrupted 
Singhalese, contains unintelligible words indicative of a 
foreign descent. They are found only in the Kandyan 
districts ; at Saffragam, Doombera, and Wallepane and a 
few other places in the interior ; their numbers do not 
probably exceed a thousand, and are said to be decreasing. 


Xouvrac" rp ptiv y&p irlpf vrvxi srpo'c 
Tov evof rfl ird\iv dpofuc irpdg rJy 

irepov Sia^iysadai - — SlOS. SiC. lib. ii. 

1 More tnan ten ysBis •were occu- 
pied in tho construction of the Kandy 
road, Vhich was begim in 1820, and 
not thoroughly completed till 1831. 
A colmnn, erected on the face of the 
cliff, commemorates the services of 
the officer under whose immediate 
care the road was formed, and whose 
premature death was accelerated by 
exposure during its progress. The 
pedestal hears the inscription : 


CAPTAIN DAWSON, 

During the governtnent of Sir Edward Barnefl» 
K.O.B. &c. 

Commending Riml Englnecra, Ceyloni 
whose science and sklH planned and executed 
this Road* 

and other works of public 
Died at. Colombo. SSth Match, 1H20. 

By subverlpttnn thU Monument was erected 
to hli memory by Ids lirlends and admirers. 

^ The lUfJavali mentions Bodiyas 
204 B.cw (p. IBS): and tho Mw>a- 
loanso, A.n. 689 (ah. xlii.). 

® !^ox, pt ill. ch. ii, p.^ 70. 

* The Mahmoanto mentianB a vil- 
lage of ontcasts in Ceylon, a.d. 4.S7, 
of Hindu origin (oh. x. p. 66). 
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Under the Kandyan kings their humiliation was utter 
and complete. The designation Eodiya, or rodda, moans, 
literally, “filth.” They were not permitted to cross a 
ferry, to draw water at a well, to enter a village, to till 
land, or learn a trade, as no recognised caste could deal 
or hold intercourse with a Eodiya. Formerly they were 
not allowed to build houses with two walls or a double 
roof, but hovels in which a hurdle leaned against a 
single wall and rested on the ground.^ They were 
forced to subsist on alms or such gifts as they might 
receive for protecting the fields from wild beasts or bury- 
ing the carcjisses of dead cattic; but they were not 
allowed to come within a fenced field even to beg. 
They converted the hides of animals into ropes, and 
prepared monkey-skins fi)r covering tom-toms and drums, 
which they bartered for food and other necessaries. They 
were prohibited from wearing a cloth on their heads, and 
neither men nor women were allowed to cover their 
bodies above the waist or below the knee. If be- 
nighted they dare not lie down in a shed appropriated 
to other travellers, but hid themselves in caves or de- 
serted watch-huts. They could not enter a court of 
justice, and if wronged had to utter their complaints 
from a distance. Though nominally Buddhists (but 
conjointly demon-worshippers), they were not allowed 
to go into a temple, and could only pray “ staadine afar 
off.” 

Although they were permitted to have a headman, 
who was styled their hollo-walMa, his nomination was stig- 
matised by requiring the sanction of the common jailor, 
who was likewise the sole medium of communication be- 
tween the Eodiyas and the rest of the human race. So 
vile and valueless were tliey in the eyes of the community, 
that, under the Elandyan rule, when it was represented 
to the king that the Eodiyas had so multiplied as to be 
a nuisance to the villagers, an order was given to reduce 
their numbers by shooting a certain proportion in each 

* Vaienito, ChtdenNimo Oost-JM^j Iniiod. p. 7. 
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kiippiyame.^ The most dreaded of all pumshments 
under the Kandyan dynasty was to hand over the lady 
of a high caste offender to the Eodiyas ; and the mode of 
her adoption was by the Eodiya taking betel from Ms 
own mouth and placing it in hers, after which till death 
her degi-adation was indelible.® 

Under the rule of the British, which recognises no 
distinction of caste, the status of the Eodiyas has been 
nominally, and even materially, improved. Their clisquar 
lification for labour no longer exists ; but after centuries 
of mendicancy and idleness they evince no inclination 
for work. Their pursuits and habits are stUl the same, 
but thefr bearing is a shade less servile, and they pay a 
profoiuider homage to a liigh than a low caste Kandyan, 
and manifest some desfre to shake off the opprobrious 
epithet of “ Eodiyas.” Their houses are better bruit, and 
contain a few articles of furniture, and in some places 
they have acquired patches of land and possess cattle. 
Even the cattle share the odium of thcdr owners, and to 
distinguish them from the herds of the Kandyans, their 
masters are obliged to suspend a coco-nut shell from 
their necks by a leathern cord.® 

Socially their hereditary stigma remains unaltered; 
their contact is stiU shunned by the Kandymis as 
pollution, and instinctively the Eodiyas crouch to their 
own degradation. In carrying a burden they stiU load 
the pingo (yoke) at one end only, instead of both, like 
otlrer natives. They fall on their knees with uplifted 
hands to address a man of the lowest recognised caste ; 
and they shout on the approach of a traveller, to warn 
liini to stop tin they cuu get off the road and allow him 
to pass without the risk of too close a proximity to 
their persons, 

* Erom a MS. Memormidum on the ing Lands on them, hut oIFered t<f 
JtodiyoB Ly Mr. MiTroiin, ehout them rfcum ftom a dktanee, 

l)ATr relates that shortly after the (C'h. iv. p. 131.) 

Brit jslyrot possession of L.nndy, some *_E6v. R, Svescb IIakdt, J7te 

police vidnhns, who were ordered to Fficnd, vol. ii. p. 16. 
arrest certain Rodiyas fiir murder, * Casie Chittt, Ceylon lUiscell, 
refused to pollute thempelres hy lay- 1863, p. 240, 
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Tlieir liabits are filthy, and their appetites omnivo- 
rous. Carrion is as acceptable to tliem as tlie flesh of 
monkeys, squirrels, tlie civet-cat, mongoos, and tor- 
toises ^ ; and they hover near ceremonies and feasts 
in hope of obtaining the fragments. The men are 
employed occasionally on the coffee estates, and in 
maldng roads, but they are generally stigmatised as 
imbecile, and shunned as reputed thieves. The charac- 
ter of the women is still more disreputable ; they wander 
as jugglers, and at feasts perform dances, during which 
they keep two polished brass plates rotating, one on the 
top of each fore-finger. 



SOSIYAB 


The Eodiyas who have estabhshed themselves in the 
village of Eaduganawa, are remarkable for the beauty and 
fine figures of the females, which are displayed to ad- 
vantage by the lightness of thar conventional costume. 


‘ Casie Chitit ia Cajlon MaceU., p, 238. 
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As if to demonstrate that ■within the lo'west depths of 
degradation there may exist a lower still, there are two 
races of outcasts in Ceylon, who are abhorred and 
avoided even by the Rodiyas. These are the Ainbatte- 
yos, or barbers, and the Hanomoreyos, or betel-box 
makers, of Oovah, who are looked on as so vile that no 
human being would touch rice that had been cooked in 
their houses ; and tlie Bodiyas, on the occasion of festi- 
vals, tie up tlieir dogs to prevent them prowling in 
search of food to the dwellings of these wretches. 

In contemplating the position and treatment of the 
Bodiyas of Ceylon, one is struck with its similarity to 
that of the Cagots and Caqueux, “ the Pariahs of the 
West,” who, from time immemoi’dal, have been held in 
abhorrence in the valleys of the Pyrenees, and the 
plains of Bretagne, Poitou, and Guienne. The origin 
of either race is alike obscure, and it remains uncertain 
whether the Cagots were extruded from human sym- 
pathy and association as the descendants of Gothic or 
Moorish oppressors ; or whether they were shunned from 
religious hafred, as the offspring of Arians, Jews, or 
Mahometans. Por more than a thousand years, there 
are records of their social proscription, with every ac- 
companiment of infamy and abhorrence. Their persons 
were believed to be contaminating, and their smeU an 
abomination. Like the Bodiyas, they were compelled to 
stand aside on the highway to allow travellers to pass ; 
they were punished for coming between the -wind and a 
free citizen ; they durst not draw water from a public 
fountain, nor touch the parapet of a bridge -with their im- 
covered hand. To protect the earth from the pollution of 
their feet, they were forced to wear shoes, and to enable 
all comers to avoid them, the law ordered them to carry 
a red mark {jpied d'oie) upon their shoulders. They 
were forbidden to touch an article of food in the market- 
place before it had been sold and delivered to them. 
Their dwellings were huts and hovels in spots avoided by 
the rest of mankind ; and though permitted to embrace 
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Christianity, they had to enter a churdi stooping through 
a separate porch, to touch tire holy water in a separate 
binilier, to pray in a separate recess, and alter death 
their dishonoured remains were interred in a separate 
cemetery ; in one of which, as if to taunt tlicm witli 
the perpetual remembrance that death was their only 
escape from an existence in which enjoyment was tin- 
Imown, a column stiU remains with the inscription, “ absit 
gloriari, nisi in cruce Domini'' 

But the most cmious coincidence between the case of 
the Eodiyaa and that of the outcasts of France was, that 
both tribes were doomed to tire revolting employment of 
filn'nniTig dead cattle, and steepmg hemp to he made into 
ropes and cordage. Hence the Caqueux were known 
as the rope-makers (“ cordiers ”) of Basse-Bretagne, and 
their villages were called “ corderies,” whilst the Cagots 
were almost universally carpenters; — the two trades 
being alike infamous at an early period, bccaiise those 
who pursued the one were expected to furnish gibbets 
and instruments of torture, whilst the other provided the 
halters for the executioner.^ 

From the Eocliya village at Kaduganawa, there is a 
gentle descent, for eight or nine miles, towards die 
banks of the Mahawelli-ganga a bend of which flows 
around Kandy, surrounding the city, as the Singhalese 
' say, “ like a necklace of pearls.” ® The road still 
passes through rich and romantic scenery; mountains 
forest-dad to their summits ; vaEeys brightened by fer- 
talMng streams, and villages and hamlets embosomed 


^ MicaxD, in his BMory of the 
Ovtcast Hanes Frame and 
puis accounts for this populai pie- 
judice: "XesC^ueuxdelnBi-dtagne 
ne ppuvaient esxercer d’autre etat'qne 
coin! de cordier ; mais il dtait inflme 
comme je suppose quo celui de char- 
peniier IMtfut dans le sud-ouest de 
la !France j et cela apparenunent par 
la memo laison — car si lee oharpen- I 
tiers dressaient les ^ribets ctles auti'es | 


instruments de supplice, les cordiers 
foumisBoient les harts destiads a met- 
tre un terme ^ la 'rie des criminals 
condamnds A &tre pendiis .” — JBSstmre 
des JRaoet Mmtdites de la Hrernoe et de 
VJE^agne, ch. y. tom. i. p, 816, &c. 

* "And, moreover, by the side of 
the Mahawelli-ganga, which is lilce 
a neoMace ofpemia romd the neck of 
a queen of Ceylon, the King,” &o. — 
Hcyaratnaeari, p. 180. 
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amidst trees. A bridge of satin-wood crosses the river 
at Peradenia, and a drive of a few miles through a 
continuous Hne of cottages and bazaars, leads to the 
entrance of the Demesne, in which stands tlie Pavilion, 
the stately residence of the Governor at the central 
capital. 


VOL. II. 


o 
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CHAP. V. 

KANDY AND PEBADENIA. 

Kandy presents no architectural monument with any 
pretension to antiquity. Ite singularly secure position, 
in a peninsula formed by a sweep of the great river 
and surrounded by a double circumvallation of moun- 
tains, rendered it, at a very early period, a stronghold 
of the princes of Maya’- ; but the first mention of it as a 
dty is at the beginning of the fourteentli centmy when 
a temple was b^t there to contain the dalada and other 
relics. Prom possessing these it became an important 
seat of the Buddhist hierarchy, and eventually the resi- 
dence of branches of the royal family. But it -was not till 
the close of the sixteenth century tliat it was adopted as 
the capital of the island, after the destruction of Cotta 
and the defeat of Eaja Singha II., by Witnala Dharma, 
in 1592. The to-wn at that time probably occupied in 
part the valley afterwards submerged by the construction 
of the Kandy Lake, which was formed by the last Idng, 
in 1807. During the wars with the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, Kandy was so repeatedly burned and otherwise 
destroyed that scarcely any part of the ancient buildings, 
except the temples and the royal residence, was remaining 
when the English obtained possession of the city in 1815.® 


* fcjpe Vol. I. p. 466. 

* In the reign of Pandita Prak- 
nuna Bahu Hi., between 1267 and 
1301 A.II. — MaheewoMo, ch. Ixxxiii. j 
Sm'aralnacan, p. 104. 

* The PoTtngueae captured Eandj 
in A.I). 1592, and they homed it in 
A.n. 1627 (EiaBTEio, pt. ii. ch. i 


p. 102) j and again in A.D. 1637 
’Fabia t Sottza, pt. iv. ch. viu. p. 
376). The Dutch occupied it aher 
its destruction by its o-vra inhabitants 
in A.D, 1764 ; — and it -waa ptui^iaUy 
burnt by the Mng on the approach of 
the English in a.d. 1808. 
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The palace, a -wing of whicli is stiU occupied by the 
chief dvil oflBicer of the province, is popularly believed 
to be much older than it really is. It was built by 
Wimala Dharma, about the year 1600, and Spilberg, 
the Dutch admiral, -who visited Kandy in 1602, says 
that the king employed the services of his Portuguese 
prisoners in its erection; — a circumstance which may 
serve to account for the European character which 
pervades the architecture of some portions stiU remain- 
ing ^ ; sudi as the tower adjoining the Malagawa temple, 
in which the sacred tooth is deposited. 



TEBTFIiE OF THS XAND7 


As to the streets and the dwellings of the natives, they 
were wretched at aH times; the barbarous etiquette 
of the Kandyan kings reserving the luxury of win- 
dows, whitened walls, and tiles for the members of the 
royal family, and proHbiting their use to subjects.® 
One quarter of the to'wn, leading from the Lake to the 
MahaweUi-ganga, contained houses of this privileged 
construction ; and Boyd, on the occasion of his embassy 


1 " Don Jiian a foit Latir xui 
magnifique palais k Candy, ot jlu- 
sienis tours et pa^des & il a, 
enij^oia lea Portugais qu’il avnit fait 
prisonnieis.” — Spii3Eno, Vmjage, 
tom. ii. p. 443. There is no reason, 
to belie\e that any vestige norr re- 


mains of the original temple built for 
tho reception of the Tooth by Pan- 
dita Prahrama Bahu III., aj). 1767. 
— 3Iah<nvamo, ch. Ixxxiv. 

* VAPENTTir, Oui en, Nieuio Oett- 
Indien, ch. hi. p. 46, 

2 
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ill 1782, found tlie principal street so broad, that it 
afforded space for elephant-figlits, which were lield 
there to aniiise the king. To avoid mischief from 
the enraged animals, the houses were approached by 
flights of steps, which gave them the appearance of two 
stories, although they cons^ed of but one.-* The 
British, on their entrance into the city in 1815, were 
astonished at the misery of the place — but the 
wi’etclied buildings have since been replaced by otliers 
more indicative of the improved civilisation and increas- 
ing prosperity of the inliabitants. 

The Palace originally covered a considerable area, 
but its bmldings were mean, its passages intricate and 
dark, and its cliambers gloomy, confined, and filthy in 
the extreme. Of the rooms which still remain, the 
piincipal have been altered and adapted to European 
tastes, but their style of decoration, and the frequent 
recurrence of the sacred goose amongst the ornaments 
on the walls, bespeak tlieir Buddliistical origin. Ex- 
ternally, the fagade is rather imposing ; the space 
which it occupies is screened by a crenellated wall, 
connecting it vdth the temple and its octagonal tower. 
Ill front is a moat, wHch has been recently levelled, 
but it was formerly filled with water ; — this was crossed 
by a bridge, that led to the grand gate ; it was flanlced 
by elephants sculptured in gi’anite, and communicated 
with the palace by a broad flight of stone steps. 

The only existing structure which seems worthy 
of its original destmatiou, is the Audieuce Hall, at 
present used as the district court-house; a spacious 
apartment supported on richly carved columns of teak- 
wood, the bracketed capitals being admirable specimens of 
florid Hindu architecture. Here under the native kings 
public receptions were held by night®, when the hall was 
lighted with wax, the colonnades on each side being 
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crowded with croucliing conrliei’s ; and in a dim, and stii- 
diouisly darkened alcove, the king, reclining on a throne, 
was approached by his minsters “ on all fours, with their 
faces close to the floor, and aJbnost litoally lic king tlie 
dusL.”^ 

The temples of Kandy, both Buddhist and Hiiidu, 
are now dilapidated edifices, apparently perishing from 
• unarrested decay. They are situated in enclosed court- 
yards, and, under the shade of the groves that sur- 
round them, crumble the neglected monuments of the 
later sovereigns.^ All Buddhist priests in Ceylon belong 
ostensibly to one or other of the two great establishments 
at Kandy, the Asgiri and Malwattd. In doctrine and 
discipline they are identical, but they differ somewhat in 
territorial authority ; the ecclesiastic^ jurisdiction of the 
Asgiri being understood to extend over the noithom 
jjarts of the island, and that of the Malwattd chiefly over 
the temples to the soutli. With the extinction of the 
national dynasty, the status and influence of the priesthood 
have tmclergone a rapid decline; — not that their posses- 
sions have diminished, nor that the protection of the chiefs 
has been less generous than before; but in the eyes and 
estimation of the people they have endured a dimiiiiition 
of dignity from the departure of tlie royal presence, in 
whidi it was their privilege to bade. Even then* rittial 
pomp and ceremonials no longer command the same 
homage from the populace, aud the grand annual pro- 
cession of the Pera-hara, with it* torchlights, its solemn 


' Boyd’s Enihnmy, ^-o., MUwU. 
WorKs, Yol. ii. 214, 

* After bummg the bodies of the 
deceased kings, their oshei, wei'C 
cnafiod % a lunn in n blech maah, 
to the hlahnwelli-ganga, ■where he 
emhea'hed in a canoe. At the deepest 
pfu'L of the river he clove the vase 
■with a sword, acattered the ashes on 
the stream, and plunging headlong 
after them, dived end rose near the 

‘ 1 J1 1 I Xl - 


more seen, 'flio canoe was allowed tn 
drift away; the lioisca and elephants 
that accompanied the procesnon wert' 
set at liberty in tho woods ; and the 
ieinales -who strewed rice over the 
cotfin, ■were transported acrasa the 
river and forbidden ever to letiim.— 
Davy’s Cei/lon, p. Ui2. yee a descrip- 
tion of the ceremony of “dividing 
the waters" of the Mohawelli-ganga 
during the festival of the Fera-hara. 

IT T. 007 
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miisic, and caparisoned elephants, is spiritless and nnim- 
pressive, if contrasted ■with, occasions ■within memory, 
when it was hallowed by the divine presence of a Icing.^ 

At the present day nothing can be less obtrusive 
than the Buddhist worship, or less ostentatious than 
the demeanour of its priesthood. One is reminded of 
their vicinity only when, at sunset or in the early 
morning, the silence is broken by tlic noise of tom-toms • 
and the plaintive notes of the flute, mingled ■with the 
discordant blare of the chank shell, which is sounded 
as an accompaniment to the melancholy chaunting of 
their chon*. 

But the most remarkable object at Kandy is un- 
questi-onably the dalada, asserted to be the “sacred 
tooth” of Buddha, which for so many centuries has 
commanded the unreasoning homage of millions of 
devotees. Allusion has been elsewhere made to die 
traditional history of this relic its rescue from the 
flames ■after the cremation of the mortal remains of 
Gotama Buddha at Kusinara, B.O.’ 543, and its pre- 
servation for eight hundred years at Daiitapura in 
Kalinga, whence it ■Was brought to Ceylon in die fourth 
century after Glnist.® It was afterwards captured by 
the Malabars about the year 1315, and again carried 
to India, but recovered by the prowess of Prakrama 
Baku III Dui'ing the troublous times which followed, 
the ori^al tooth was hidden in different parts of the 
isUind, at Kandy, at Delgamwa in SalTragam, and at 

* An of the Peca-hora, quotes as his authority for the his- 

and the historical event frhich it toiy of the tooth, a work which is 
cniumeinoratee, will he found in extant to the present day, called the 
Tile Friend, ]^blished at Oolomho Ddlada-wmao, or Chrmitde of ihe 
in 1839, Tol. lii. p. A descrip- Dalada, and from it and other 
lion of the procossiem. as it was sources TirEKOTni drew the materials 
celehrated two centuries ago, is con- for a memoir, which he oommuni- 
tained in the tnithfol narrative of cated in 1887 to the Asiatic Society 
Knox, pt iii. eh. iv. p. 78. of Bengal, on «27»e Toath-rdio of 

» See Vol. I. Pt. nr. ch. k. p. 388, Ceylon,” udHai, Soc. Joum. Beng., 

» A.D. 311, M^memo, oh. xxxrii. vol, vi. p. 866. Pokbbb published a 
p. 241 } Majaxtab,, p. 240 Maeahaho, paper on ilie history of the tooth, 
who wrote his portion of^the Ud^ { in the Ceylm Cdlmdar for 1886. ■ 
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Kotmalie ; but at last in 1560 it was discovered by tlio 
Portuguese taken to Goa by Don Oonstantiae de Bra- 
ganza, and burned by the Archbishop in the presence of 
the Viceroy of India and his court. 

The fate of this renowned relic is so remarkable, and 
its destruction is related with so much particularity 
by the Portuguese annalists of the period, and their 
European contemporaries, that no historical doubt can 
be entertained, even were internal evidence wanting, 
that the tooth now exhibited at Eandy is a spxunous 
and modem substitute for the original, destroyed in 
1500. 

The story as told by De Couto ® is curiously iUustra- 
tive of the genius and faith of the Buddhist races. No 
sooner was it ascertained that the relic had been seized 
by Don Constantine, than the sovereign of Pegu, 
who had previously despatched "annual embassies to 
offer homage at its shrine, sent in anxious haste to 
redeem it by an exchange of treasure and pohtical services. 
The fidalgos of Goa were eager to replenish their ex- 
hausted treasury on the generous terms which he offered; 
but the piety of the Eoman Cathohc prelates was trium- 
phant, the idolatrous object was consumed, and its ashes 
scattered over tlie sea.® 

But a very few years elapsed before the delusion was 


* For the porticularB of the siege I 
and capture of Jai&a in 1660, see 
Vol. n:Pt. -VI. ch. i. p. 28. 

* The aceoimt of the capture and 
siibseq^iient fate of the Bolada is so 
important an incident in the religious 
annals of Ceylon, and at the same 
time has so Gagnincant a hearing on 
the veneration still paid to the sup- 
posed i-eiic at Kandj, that 1 have 
thought it necessary to trantiiilo the 
passage as it is given by De Coxrro, 
m his JEttstory of the Conquest of India 
by the Poriuytiese, It will he found 
in Appendix to this ohmter. 

® The narrative of De Couto is 
circumstantial and minute ns to the 


mode of its destruction: ''Assentado 
isto, mandou o Viso-Rey ao Thesoii- 
reiro que trouxesse o dente ; e o 
cnti'egoii ao Arcehispo, que alii 
presentes todos o lan^ou em hum. 
olmofaiiz, e com sua propria mao o 
pizou, e desfez em poz, e os deitou 
sm hum hrazeiro, ^ue pera isso 
mandou trozer, e as cmzas, e carvties 
mandou lonpar no meio de lio a vista 
de todos, que assom&ram da va- 
randos, e innellos que cahiam sohre 
o mar.” — JjE Cotreo, Dec. vii, lib. ix. 
ch, xvii. ; see also Rodeioues de 
: Saa, Pebehon, ^o,, p. 18 — 00 ; Va- 
t lEHTTOj ch, xvi. p. 88.1. ■ 
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revived, and not only a duplicate, but a triplicate of the 
desecrated relic were regarded with undiminished ado- 
ration both in Pegu aud Ceylon. The story of the 
resuscitated imposture is related by De Couto. The 
Iri-ng of Pegu, in 15G6, having been told by tlie astro- 
logers that he was to wed a Singhalese princess, sent 
to demand her in marriage; but the reigning aovC" 
reign, Don Juan Dhanna Pala, having unfortunately 
no child, the prophecy was on the point of discomfiture, 
when his chamberlain, a nobleman of the blood royal, 
suggested the substitution of his own daughter, and 
added impiety to fraud by feigning to the Peguan 
envoys that he still held in secret the genuine dalada, 
erroneously supposed to have been destroyed by the 
Christians at Qoa. The device was successful, the supposi- 
titious princess was received in Pegu with aU the nuptial 
honoura of royalty; and ambassadors were despatdied 
to Ceylon, to obtain possession of the sacred tooth, 
which was forthwith transferred to Arracan. 

The Hng of Eandy, Wikraina Pahu, on learning the 
deception which had been perpetrated by his cousin of 
Gotta, apprised the Peguan sovereign of the impostme 
that had been practised upon him ; and to redress it he 
offered him his own daughter in marriage, and proposed 
to send the veritable tooth as her dowry, affirming that 
both the one recently obtained from Colombo, and the 
other formerly pulverised at G-oa, were counterfeit, his 
alone being the genuiae rdhe of Buddha.^ But the 
prince of Pegu was too devout to confess himself a 
dupe ; “ he gave ear to the ambassadors,” says Paria y 
Souza, “ but not to their information, and thus had Don 
Constantine de Braganza sold the tooth, as he was 


^ The Singhaleae never seem tc 
have been scrupulous about multi- 
plying Buddha’s teeth. For Marco 
Polo says the Great Shan Ehubla 


AA-tMAVI^ . 
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“and obtained from the king (of Coy- 
lop.) two large book teeth, together 
witii some ofMs hair and a handsome 
vessel of porphyry.” — ^Mauco Polo, 
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advised, tliero had not been two set up to be adored by 
BO many people.” ^ 

The incidents of tliia narrative are too minute, and 
their credibility is eatablislied by too many contemporaiy 
and concurrent authorities^, to admit of any doubt that 
the authenticity of the tooth now preserved in the Malar 
gawa at Kandy is no higher tlian its antiquity, and that 
the supposed relic is a clumsy substitute, manufactured by 
Wikrama Bahu in 1506, to replace the original dalada 
destroyed by the Portuguese in 1560.® The dimensions 
and form of the present dalada arc fatal to any belief in 
its identity with the one originally worshipped, which 
was probably human whereas 
the object now shown is a piece 
of discoloured ivory, about two 
inches in length, and less tlian 
one in diameter, resembling the 
tooth of a crocodile rather than 
that of a man. 



'■ Pakia t Sovz.^ P*- “• 

ch. ii. p. 961 ; De Cotito, Deo. viii. 
Yol. V. pt. i. oh. xii., xiii. p. 74, 

® The fact of the destructioa of 
the tootli in 1501 hy Don Constan- 
tine de Brnfionza is confirmed ^ the 
authority of lionniGTJES de Saa t 
Mbhezem, who in 1078 wrote his 
<<jRebelion da Ceylan" to commemorate 
the exploits and death of his father 
Constantine de Saa y Norona, who 
perished in the expedition to re- 
duce the Kandyans at BaduUa, a.d. 
1030. — Sabelim, ^e,, ch. i. 5 . 18; eh. 
vii. p. 99. The story, which must I 
have created a sensation throughout 
India, is related by Sir Thomas He^ 
BEBiT, whose travels were puhlished in 
1834, ond hy h’BANpois Pteaed de 
Lavad, who visited Ceylon about 
1008 A.D, Voi/affe, ^c., tom. ii. ch. x. 
p. 89. VADEEinsr roeoids the fate 
of the tooth, and says it had heen 
kept near Adam’s Peak till 1654. 
Oud an I^ieuw Ooat-lmlien, ch. xvi. 
p. S89. In tlie Narralive of the 
ufiitvinn hif iha (jfovaynor- Genavut 


of India to tTus Court of Am in 18.1.'), 
by Captain Yule, the envoy and his 
suite pointed out to him near the 
palace at Amarapoorn a Bq[ttnre edi- 
fice, representing the depository of 
the tooth of Gotama, which, in an- 
cient times, was preserved within 
the royal precincts,” p. 130. In 
descen^g the river to Bangoon on 
the rotiu'n of the Mission, they wevo 
shown at Nyoungoo, the Zeegoong 
pagoda, which " enshrines nfac-simila 
of one of Gotnmn’s teeth.’ — Pp. 33, 
196. 


* The powers of the tooth ns a 
national palladium, and the exemp- 
tion of Cfeylon from foreign domina- 
tion, so long ns it possessed the relic 
and the sacred tree at Anni’ajnpoor% 
are px'opoiuided in the^ Jliyarotwoc®’*, 
TJph.v.m’s version, oh. i. p._2. 

■* Fabia X SonzA says it was said 
to be the tooth of ^ ape; but this 
arises fr’om confounding Buddha and 
Ilanuman the Sacred Monkey, Yol. ii. 
pt. ii. ch. xvi. p. 307. 
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Its popular acceptance, notwitlistauding this anomalous 
shape, may probably be accounted for by tbe familiarity 
of the Kandyans, under their later kiirgs, with the forms 
of some of the Hindu deities, amongst whom Vishnu and 
Kali are occasionally depicted with similarly projectmg 
canines.^ 

The aj)artment in which it is deposited is in the 
inmost recess of the Wihara, a small chamber without 
windows, in which the air is stiflingly hot, and heavy 
with the perfiune of flowem. The frames of the doors 
are inlaid with carved ivoiy, and on a massive silver 
table stands the bell-shaped carandua^ the shiine, which 
encloses the reHc, encrusted with gems, and festooned 
■with jewelled chains. The outer case contains a munber 
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in the centre of which reposes the mysterious tootli. 
The antiquity of these “ caranduas” is doubtful, hut 
their fashion and form appear to be identical with 
those described in the Rajaratnacari as having been 
made for the ]’ehc by succe^ive sovereigns between 1267 


and 1464 a.d.^ 

Nothing can be more picturesque than the situation 
and aspect of Kaudy, on the banhs of a miniature lahe, 
overhung on all sides by hills, which command charm- 
ing views of the dty, witli its temples, and monuments 
below. In the lake, a tiny island is covered by a pic- 
turesque building, now a powder magazine, but in former 
times a harem of the hmg. A road, which bears the 
name of “ Lady Horton's Walk” winds round one 
of those hills ; and on the eastern side, which is 
steep and almost precipitous, it looks down into the 
valley of Doombera, through which the Mahawehi- 
ganga rolls over a cliannel of rocks, presenting a scene 
that in majestic beauty can scarcely be surpassed. 

In a park at the foot of this acclivity is the pavilion 
of the governor, one of the most agreeable edifices in 
India, not less from the beauty of its architecture than 
from its judicious adaptation to the climate. The walls 
and columns are covered with chunam, prepared from 
calcined shells, which in whiteness and polish rivals 
the purity of marble. The high ground immediately 
behind is included in the demesne, and so successfully 
have the elegancies of landscape gardening been com- 
bined with the wildnesa of nature, that during my last 
residence at Kandy a leopard from the forest above came 
down nightly to dhink at the fountain in the parterre. 

My own official residence, from its vicinity to the 
same jungle, was occasionally entered by equally unex- 
pected visitors. Serpents are numerous on the hills, and 
as the house stood on a terrace formed out of one of its 
steepest sides, the cobra de capello and the green cara- 


Ilajaratnaoan, pp. 113. 
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■^villa frequently glided througli the rooms on tlieir 
way towards the grounds. Dining the residence of 
one of my predecessors in office, an invalid, who lay 
for some days on a sofa in die verandah, imagined 
more tlian once that she felt somediing move imder the 
pillow ; and on rising to have it examined, a snake was 
discovered with a brood of young, whidi from tlaeu’ 
being born alive were most probably venomous. A lady 
residing in the old palace adjoining, going to oj)en her 
piano, was about to remove what she thought to be an 
ebony wahdng-stick that lay upon it, but was startled on 
hudiiig that she had laid hold of a snake. 

One day when the carriage liad come to the door, and 
I was about to baud a lady in, a rat-snake uncoiled itself 
on the cusliion, and glided leism’ely down the steps. 
These creatures, however, are perfectly harmless, and are 
encouraged by the horse-keepers to take up their abode 
about the offices and sLablo-yard, which they keep free 
of vermin, hi colour they are broivn, with a tinge of 
iridescent blue. 

Another less formidable intruder was the great black 
scorpion \ as large as a little cray-fish, wHch sometimes 
when distui'bed in the daylight made its way across the 
floor ■with its venomed tail arched forward, prepared to 
encounter any assailant. Its habits are crepuscular, 
lurking by day under stones and in ruined ■walls and 
cellars, and issuing at dusk in search of orthopterous 
larvse and succulent insects. Exaggerated apprehen- 
sions prevail as to the effects of its wound, which is 
neitlier dangerous nor very painftd, but after occasioning 
some inflammation, yields to the free use of hartshorn, 
and cooling lotions.® 

A small yellow scorpion® is common in all parts of 
the island, flat, narrow, and about two inches in length. 


^ Butlms Afer, Linn. 

* Dr. DATTBftya, that in Ceylon 
the poison of the section is very 
little if at all more active than that 
of the bee or wasp. He adcU, that 
in two or tliree inslaaoes, when he 


tried the sting of the large Uaolc 
seorpion on fowls, it appeared to 
have no effect CDatt’s Ceylm) p. 
101 .) 

^ Seoi'ina lineatisj Ihmp. 
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It frequents the sleeping apaiiments and wardrobes, and 
conceals itself in the folds of loose dresses. It is regarded 
as noxious, but I believe unjustly, as I never hear-d of 
any injury arising from its sting. 

The temperature of Kandy is believed to have in- 
creased in warmth since the surfaces of the surrounding 
mountains have been dried by the felling of the trees, to 
convert the forests into plantations of coffee ^ ; — and it is 
certainly remarkable that althongh grapes will not ripen 
there now, as the vine requires a winter repose®, wine 
from grapes grown on the spot was produced in the time 
of the Dutch. Spilbei’g, who drank of it in 1602, 
describes its quality as excellent ; and Valentyn at a later 
period speaks of it in similar terms.® 



E&NDTAN QHiEPJ 


The costumes of the groups of Kandyans who, on oc- 
casions of ceremony, present themselves to the governor 


' For tm analysis of the climato 
of Kandy, see ante, Vol. I. Pt. I. ch. ii. 
p. 70. 

» See Vol. I. Pt. I. cL Hi. p. 89. 
and Vol. H. p. 689. 

* "Tout ce qiue I’on rdcuetUe dans 
Im anttes pais, soit huile, froment, 
■vin, y peut cioitre et produiro 
ejusote ttUeux qu’aiUeurs, JVom y 


own* 6u de iris bans wns du cru du 
mis.” — SpuBERG, tome ii. p. 462. 
Vaebhxtk says, the wine of nondy 
was equal to any in Portugal: 
die in rich zelve zoo goed was, als 
eenigo wyn in Poitugol gewasaclien.” 
— Om ea Nieuw Oo^-Indsm, ch. Tiii. 
p. 104. ’ 
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at the Pavilion, or lounge in front of the dhef civil 
officer’s cutcherry, are even more curious than those of 
the low-country Singhalese at Galle and Colombo. The 
priests of Buddha, moody and abstracted, draw their 
yellow robes around them, and walk with downcast 
eyes, their ears appearing unnaturally large, firom their 
heads being closely shaven. The coraUes and other 
petty headmen are distinguislied only by a flattened 
cap of white calico, but the great chiefs, the Eate- 
mahatmeyas^ and the nearly extinct rank of Dissave, 
wear a singularly ungraceful dress of stiFened white 
muslin, with gigot sleeves, a goffred Vaudyck, and their 
waist girt by an embroidered belt. Each is accompanied 
by an attendant bearing an umbrella of state, or an 
ornamented fan of the talipat-leaf inlaid with talc, as 
an emblem of his dignity. 

From Kandy to the Bnyal Botanic Garden at Pe- 
radeuia, the road for nearly four miles passes through a 
continuous suburb, in which almost every house is sur- 
rounded by a Httle garden of coco-nut palms, bread-fruit, 
and coffee-trees. The Rajaratnacari records that in the 
year 1371 “ the king, Wikrama Bahu m., ascended the 
throne, and kept his coiut at Pira-deniya, situated near 
the river MahaweUi-ganga,” ^ but no traces now r em a in 
of the buildings of that period. 

A. large tract by the banks of the river has been con- 
verted into a sugar plantation, originally stocked vritli 
canes from Mauritius ; but the experiment has not 
heen attended with the anticipated success, the produce 
barely sufficing for the supply of the central province. 
The mediocrity of the soil, and the necessity of frequently 
changing the plants, coupled with a superabundance of 
merely wateiy fluid in the canes, and disproportionate 
3 deld of saccharine matter, have liitherto contributed to 
discomage the extension of the enterprise. The same 
unsatisfactory result has lurfortunately characterised all 
si mi lar attempts in other parts of the island. 


* Literally, ‘■country gentlemen.” 


* Sqjwabutcari, p. 111. 
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Tlie cultivation of sugar was mtroclucccl by the Dutch, 
and has been attempted by tlic English h at various 
places in. the vicinity of Negombo, Caltma, and Galle. 
Of these almost the only estates on which the effort 
has been energetically pemevered in, are a few in 
the southern imovince, one especially on the Matura 
river ; but the series of previous disappointments deadens 
the liope of any very decided ultimate success. 

The entrance to the Peradenia Garden is through a 
noble avenue of India-rubber trees (Ficus elastica), 
and tile first object that arrests tlie admiration of a 
stranger on entering is a group of palms, which is, I 
apprehend, unsm.’passed both in variety and grandeur. 
It includes nearly all those indigenous to tlic island, — 
the towering talipat, the palmyra, the slender areca, 
and the kitool, with its formidable thorny congener, 
the Caryota horrida, and numerous others less remark- 
able. Amongst the exotic species are tlic date-palm, the 
Livistona chinensia, some species of Calamus, and the 
wonderful Coco-de-mer of the Seydielles.* Close beside 
these are marvellous specimens of tiie symmetrical 
traveller’s tree of Madagascar®, upwards of fifty feet 
high, surroimdecl by Yuccas aud Seitaminice. Nothing 
in Ceylon so forcibly impresses a traveller with tlie 
gloiy of tropical vegetation, as this luxuriant and un- 
rivalled display. 

Tlie garden, covering an area of nearly one hundred 
and fifty acres, overlooks the noble river that en- 
drd^ it on three sides ; and, surrounding the cultivated 
parterres, the tall natural woods afford a favourable 
opportunity for exhibiting some of the wonders of the 
Ceylon flora, orchidete, festoons of flowering creepers 
(fpomceas and Bignonias), the Guikmdina honduc, with 


’ Sir Edwnrd Barnes, -Witt Ms 
choiwteristic vigilance, formed one 
of the sugar plantations at 
Veangodde, k'twuon C'olomho and 


* See ante, Vol. H. Pt. vri. oh. ii. 
p. 126 , 

® Savmala ^eoiom. 
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its siliceous seeds, tihe powerful jimgle-rope {Bauhinia 
scandms), and the extraordinary climber^, whose strong 
stays, resembling in form and dimensions the chain- 
cable of a man of war, lash together the tall trees of the 
forest. 

Since the foimation of this admirable institution, about 
thirty^ years ago, the benefits which it has conferred 
on the colony have more than realised the anticipations 
of its founders. The nurseries, the spice ground, tlie 
orchards and experimoutal garden, are all in high vi- 
gour ; European and other exotic plants have boon 
largely introduced ; the valuable products of the oastoni 
Archipelago, cloves, nutmeg, vanilla, and other spire.s 
have been acclimatised] foreign fruits without number, 
mangoes, durians, hcheos, loquats, gi'imadillas, and the 
avocado pear, have been propagated, and their culti- 
vation extended throughout the island; and the tea 
slmib, the chocolate, arrow-root, tapioca. West Indian 
ginger, and many others have been domeBticated. The 
present able and accomplished director has already com- 
menced the publication of a Singhalese Flora, the com- 
XJletion of which will place tlie savans of Eiuope in pos- 
session of accurate information as to the botany of the 
island. But in any allusion to the gardens of Peradenia, 
the name aud services of I>r. Gardner, to whose memory 
a modest moniunent has been erected in the grounds, 
will always be associated with agreeable recollection.s 
of one whose genius was as distinguished in the acquisition 
of science as his gentle manners wero successful in x)opu- 
larisiug it in Ceylon. 

At times there has been the murmur of ill-informed 
u.tilitariamsm against the expenditure bestowed upon 


> liaithinia racemosa ? 

* The flist hotanic garden in 
Ceylon •was establiahed by hlr. North, 
in 1799, at Ortafiila, on the banks 
of the Kalany, at Colombo, and 
M. Joinville "was named its ciu'ator. 
In 1810 it was transferred to a por- 
tion of Slave Idand, wliicli ibence 


aivniiivd the name of “Kew,” and in 
IkIS it whs again removed to Caltura, 
where Moon, the author of the first 
English Catnlogtte of Ctylm 
was suponntendent, and nnder him 
the present gardens were eventually 
laid out at Peradenia. 


p 


tt 
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the botamc garden of Peradeuia. But the object of 
such, an institiition, and die functions of its curator, 
are stiB imperfectly appreciated even in tlio localities 
to whose welfare it is most conducive; owing chiefly 
to an ignorant impatience for results wliicli in tlieir 
very nature must be prospective. The fact is over- 
looked, that such foundations are designed not for in- 
dividual benefit, but for the collective advantage of 
communities by the gradual application of science to 
material development. 

Objects at first despised and insignificant, become 
sources of colonial wealth under tlie auspices of the bo- 
tanist ; and, on the other hand, productions upon wliich 
the prosperity of a region may be dependent, are liable 
to destruction and decay in the absence of liis experience 
and counsels.^ It is wise policy in the government of 
a country, and most of afl of a new and unexplored 
one, to encomage the cultivation of science for its 
own sake, confident that its labom's, if not remunerative 
at the moment, will infallibly prove productive in tlic 
future. 

The colonial botanist, in addition to the care and 
nomenclature of plants, useM, rare, and ornamental, and 


^ ^ itnesB the 'wholosolQ destruc- 
tion of the forests of India for iin- 
niediateproflt; the expenditure onuu- 
rOTimeratlve oultivation ; the -wasto 
of money and labour in nseless drain- 
ing and plaa&g ; -flie neglect of in- 
vduaMe products, and the substitu- 
tion of iiose that are worthless ; all 
ascnlMDle to the want of soientifie 
ItnowledMirndgnidance. Dr.HooKEE 
remarks (piofMe to the Flora of Nmu 
Zealand)-. ‘During a residence of 
some yws m our colonies and foreiwn 
posseMoiis, I have observed that tie 
inliabitants are invariably anxious to 
acfiuiro the nmnes of the ulante 
aremid themj they regret not having 
loamt the a-udiraents of botany ii 
tlieir youth, and are most desu^us 
ttat thou- chiliiren should he in- 
stnieted m them, fe^g that their 


praolicBl information, however oocii- 
mto mid oxteiibive, is usaless hoyond 
their own sphere. On my i-etiu-n to 
i^gland, I was no less struck with 
the fact (which os a juror was 
prominently brought before me) 
that, for want of a little botanical 
Imowledge on the part of the ex- 
hibitors, large ooUeotions of veget- 
piyduoo, sent to the Great 
Jflxhibition, were rendered all bxit 
valuolMs.” Li these instances, had 
the scientific names been attached, it 
would have been easy to have given 
poprilai- and ocem-ate aoooimt 
of -Ihe orfioles in q^nostion, that they 
might have been recognised by any 
One acquainted with the rudiments of 
botany, and thus direct benefit would 
nave^crued to the colonies produc- 
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the collection of fruits and prodricts of all kinds, for an 
ceconomic museum of botany, should take upon himself 
the selection of a library and the formation of a hortus 
siccus for consultation and reference. These duties, to- 
gether -with his foreign correspondence and exchanges, 
the reception of scientific strangers, the journeys of him- 
self and his assistants to explore the country and collect 
botanical specimens, and occasional publications to exdte 
and sustain popular interest in his pursuits, ought to con- 
stitute the functions of a botanical ofiicer, and no colony 
can fail to reap the benefit of such labours if judiciously 
conducted. 

But the dissatisfaction which has occasionally mani- 
fested itself in Ceylon, arises not alone from a want of 
due appreciation of the legitimate duties of a superin- 
tendent, but also from an unreasonable expectation of 
services not legitimately within his province. A know- 
ledge of agricidtiu’e, horticulture, forestry, pharmacy, 
and toxicology have each been demanded, as well as of the 
pliilosophy of climates, the geologic nature of rocks and 
soils, the chemistry of manures, and the ceconomic ha- 
bits of animals, insects, and birds ; and within my own 
knowledge there have been remonstrances from the cofieo 
planters to the local government, as to the propriety 
of applying public funds for the maintenance of an insti- 
tution from which, in regard to their o'wn estates, they 
had failed individually to obtain assistance in connection 
with these and similar subjects.^ A man of liberal 
education may, no doubt, be more or less familiar with 
such studie.s, but even if a seieutific botanist felt diffident 
in propounding opinions or ofTeiing directions in re- 
lation to them, his pecitliar attaiunieuts must be of signal 
advantage in modifying the views or facilitating the ope- 
rations of others. So charming is the sphere of his 
duties, that those who cannot estimate their importance 


> In some colonies, by o still move 
um'easonable roquiremeut, tlie cu- 
latov of the botanic garden Las been 


expected to grow Teg;etsbles for tho 
tablo of the goyei'nar, Lis officers, and 
btaif 
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except by the value of Ibeir ostensible results, are liable 
to ignore tlieir latent utility in tbe contemplation of tlieir 
ornamental attractions. But observation and experience 
cannot fail to dissipate false expectations ; and looking 
to the present transitional aspect of Ceylon, and the 
future which is already dawning for the island, my con- 
viction is strong that no esfciblishment in the colony is so 
essential to its interest as tbe Eoyal Botanic Gardens 
of Peradenia. 
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STOEY OP THE DESTRUOTIOIT OP THE SAOEED TOOTH. 

Triuislated fcom Uie Portugueae of Drceo de Oono, Asia, ^o. 
Decade vli. lib. ix. eb. ii., &c, 

Aptee describing the siege and reduction of Jafint^ in 1560, 
by ttie viceroy Don Constantine de Braganza, in the 2nd 
chapter of the vii. decade, book is., the narrative proceeds as 
follows : — 

***»»«* 

" Amongst the spoils of the principal temple they brought 
to the viceroy a tooth mounted in gold, which was generally 
said to he the tooth of an ape, but which these idolaters regarded 
as the most sacred of all objects of adoratiou. The Viceroy 
was immediately made aware that its value was inestimable, as 
the natives would he sure to offer vast sums to redeem it. 
They believed it to be the tooth of their great saint Buddha. 
This Buddha, so rana their legend, after visiting Ceylon, tra- 
velled over Pegu and the adjacent countries, converting the 
heathen and working miracles j and, death approaching, he 
wrenched this tooth from its socket, and sent it to Ceylon as the 
greatest of relics. So highly was it venerated, by the Singhalese 
and by all the people of Pegu, tl at they esteemed it above all 
other treasures,” # » ♦ » # 


CHAP ivn. 

Row the Kmg of Pegu sent to offer a sum of gold to the Viceroy 
Don CovMantine for the ape’s tooth, tuhich wastalcenatJaff- 
wjrpatam, and of the decision of the divines thereupon, and 
how it was resolved to destroy it hy fire. 

" Martin Alfonso de MeUo happened to be in Pegu with his 
ship on business, when the viceroy, Don Constantine, returned 
(to G-oa) from Jaffna-patam, and the king, hearing that the 
‘ tooth ’ which was so profoundly revered by all Buddhists had 
been carried off, summoned Martin Alfonso to his presence, and 
besought him, on bis return to India, to entreat the Viceroy to 
surrender it, offering to give in exchange whatever might be 

r 3 
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demanded for it. And tlioae who know the Peguans, and the 
devotion with which they regard this relio of the devih afSrmed 
that the king would have given three or even fou7' hwidred 
thouscmd cmeadoes to obtain possession of it. By advice of 
Martin Alfonso, the king despatched ambassadors to aoconapany 
him to the Viceroy on this affair, and empowered thein to signify 
his readiness to ratify any agreement to which they might assent 

on his behalf. _ • j 

Alfonso, on rofloiiiog Groa, in April 1561, appiisod 
the Viceroy of the arrival of the envoys, who, after tlieir recep- 
tion, opened the hnaineas for which they were accredited, making 
a request for the tooth on behalf of their sovereign ; offering in 
return any terms that might be required, with a proposal for a 
perpetual alliance with Portugal, and an undertaking to provi- 
sion the fortress of Malacca at all times when called upon ; toge- 
ther with many other conditions and promises. The Viceroy 
promised an early reply, and, in the meantime, communicated 
with his veteran captains and fidalgos, all of whom were in 
favour of accepting an offer which would recruit the exhausted 
treaam-y ; and so eager were they, that the question seemed to be 
decided. 

" But the matter having reached the ear of tho Archbishop, 
Don Q-aspar, he repaired instantly to the Viceroy, and warned 
him that he was not to permit this tooth to be ransomed for all 
the treasures of the universe ; since it would be dishonouring to 
the Lord, and would afford an opportunity to these idolaters to 
pay to that bone the worship which belonged to God alone. The 
Ai'cli bishop wrote memorials on the subject, and preached against 
it from the pulpit, in the presence of the Viceroy and his court, 
80 that Don Constantine, who as a conscientious Catholic 
feared God and obeyed the Church, hesitated to proceed with 
the affair, or to take any step that was not unanimously 
approved. He thereupon convened an assembly of the Arch- 
bishop, the prelates, and heads of the religious orders, together 
with the captains and senior fidalgos, and other officers of 
the Government: he laid the matter before them, the large 
offers of money that had been made for the tooth, and the 
pressing wants of the service, all of which could be provided 
for out of so great a ransom. After mature deliberation, a reso- 
lution was come to that it was not competent to part with the 
tooth, since its surrender would he an incitement to idolatry, 
and an insult to the Almighty } crimes which could not he 
contemplated, though the state, or even the world itself, might 
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be imperilled. Of this opinion were the prelates, tbe inqui- 
sitors, the vicar-general of the Dominicans, Fra Manuel de 
Serra of the same order, the prior of Groa, the Father Custodian 
of the Franciscans, Padre Antonio de Quadros of the Company 
of Jesus, the Provincial of India, and others of the Society of the 
Jesuits. 

"This resolution having been come to and committed to 
■writing, to which all attached their signatures (and a copy of 
which is now in our possession in the Eeoord Office), the Viceroy 
called on the k-easurer to produce the tooth. He handed it to 
the Archbishop, who, in their presence, placed it in a mortar, 
and with his own hand reducing it to powder, east the pieces into 
a brazier, which stood ready for the purpose ; after which, the 
adies and the charcoal together were cast into the river, in sight 
of all, they crowding to the verandahs and windows which looked 
irpon the water. 

" Many protested against this measure of the Viceroy, since 
there was nothing to prevent the Buddhists from making other 
idols ; and out of a piece of bone they coidd shape another tooth 
in resemblance of the one they had lost, and extend to it the same 
worship ; jvhilst the gold that had been rejected would have 
repaired the pressing necessities of the state. In Portugal itself 
much astonishment was expressed that these proceedings should 
have been assented to. 

“ To commemorate the event, and to illustrate the spirit which 
had dictated an act approved hy the Fathers of the Company, 
and signalised by zeal for Christianity and the glory of Cod^ a 
device was designed as follo'ws: — On an escutcheon was a 
representation of the Viceroy and the Archbishop surrounded 
by the prelates, monks, and divines who bad been present 
on the occasion, and in the midst was the burning brazier, 
together with Buddhists offering purses of money. Above the 
letter c, being the initial of Don Constantine, was repeated five 
times thus — 

c c c c c 

and below it the five words — 

CONSTANTIHTIS COSLI CTOIDINE 
OnUMBNAS OBBMAVIT, 

the interpretation being that ^ Constantine devoted to heaven, 
rejected the treasures of earth.’ " 
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DECADE VIII. 

airATTED 3ai. 

How the King of Fegu sent to the Kvng of Ceylon to demand, 
Ma daughter im, marriage. 

« « « «f tte birth. o£ Brama, king of Pegu, tiie astro- 
logers who cast hifl nativity, predicted that he should many a 
daughter of the lung of Ceylon, who was to have such and 
such marks and features, and certain proportions of limbs and 
figure. Brama, desirous to fulfil the prediction, sent am- 
bassadors to Don Juan (the king of Cotta), whom he addressed 
as the sole inheritor of the royal blood and the only legitimate 
sovereign of the island : and sought his daughter in marriage, 
accompanying the demand by a ship-load of rich presents, con- 
sisting of things unknown in Ceylon, besides woven cloth and 
precious stones. The envoys arrived about the time that the 
king had abandoned Cotta to take up hia residouce within the 
Fort of Colombo (a,d. 1564). He received the ambassadors 
with much distinction, and learning the purpose of their coming, 
he concealed from them the fact that the astrologers were in 
error, as he was childless. He had, however, brought up in his 
palace a daughter of his great chamberlain, a prince of the 
blood royal, who had embraced Cliristianity through the instru- 
mentality of the governor Francisco Barreto, whose name he 
asanmed; and such was the influence of this man, in addition to 
the dmm. of relationship, that in all things the king was directed 
by bw oounsela. This ^1 the king treated with every honour 
as Ws own child ; on the arrival of the envoys she had a place 
assigned to her at the royal table, and was addressed as his 
daughter, and imder that designation he sought to render her 
wife to the king of Pegu. The opposition which he appre- 
hended was from the captain-general of Colombo and the 
Franciscans, who, althongh the girl was a Buddhist, might 
nevertheless regard her as a lamb within their fold, whom they 
could any day induce to hecomn a Christian, and they were, 
therefore, likely to interfere to prevent her leaving the 
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Discussing these considerations with the groat chamberlain^ 
who was a man of resources and tact, the latter pointed out 
to the king, who relied on his judgment in all things, that 
although forced to abandon Cotta and reduced to poverty, he 
might, through this alliance, open up a rich commerce with Pegu, 
and he accordingly assented that the girl should be despatched 
to the Idng, provided she was conveyed away secretly and with- 
out the knowledge of the Portuguese at Colombo. 

"But the chamberlain did more; in concert with the Mug, 
he caused to he made out of a stag’s horn a fao-simile of the 
ape’s tooth carried off by Don Constantine, and mounting it 
in gold, he enclosed it in a costly shrine richly decorated with 
gems. Conversing one day with the Peguan ambassador and 
the Buddhist priests (talapoens) in his suite, who were about 
to set out to worship and make offerings at the sacred footprint 
on Adam’s Peak, the chamberlain, who was a Buddhist at 
heart, disclosed to them in confidence that Don Juan, the 
Singhalese Mng, was still in possession of the genuine tooth of 
Buddha', that which was seized by Don Constantine being a 
counterfeit, and that he, the great chamberlain, kept it con- 
cealed in his house, the king of Ceylon having become a Chris- 
tian, The ambassador and the talapoens evinced their delight 
on this intelligence, and besought him to permit them to see it; 
he consented reluctantly, and first obliging them to disguise 
themselves, he conducted them by night to his residence, and 
there exhibited the tooth in its shiine, resting on an altar, 
siuTounded by perfumes and lights. At the sight they pro- 
strated themselves on the ground, and spent the greater pari of 
the night in ceremonies and superstitious devotion ; afterwards, 
addressing the great chamherLain, they entreated him to send 
the relic to the king of Pegu, at the same time with the 
princess ; undertaking that as a part of the splendour and pomp 
of the marriage, Brama would send him a million of gold, and 
year by year despatch to Ceylon a present of a ship laden with 
rice and such other articles as might be required. All this 
was negotiated privately, the king and the great chamberlain 
alone being in the secret. 


^ Dn OouTO, who originally do- 1 spelling of the Biu'mcso woril for a 
scribes it os the tooth of Buddha, 1 Buddha "P7w«,'’ or possibly a inndl- 
oalls it in this passage, <’Denle do 1 fleation of the Chinese name for 
sou idolo Quyay ; ” and in another Gotama, “ Eu-ian." 
place "do Qi«nr,” prohahlyaeorru.pt j 
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“ When the time arrived for the young lady to talce her de- 
parture, it was so cunningly arranged, that neither the captain 
of Colombo, Diego de Mello, nor the priesthood, suspected any- 
thing. Andrea Bayam Modliar accompanied her as ambas- 
sador from the sovereign of Ceylon, and after a prosperous 
voyage, they landed at a port to the south of Cosmi*, and 
announced thefr success and the arrival of the queen to the 
delight of the king and his nohles. * * * Tlie 

son and heir of tho king received her as she disembarked 
* * * king met ber at the gates of the palace 

which was assigned to her as a residence, gorgeously furnished 
in chamber, ante-chamber, and ward-room with all that became 
the consort of so rich and powerful a monarch, who confen’ed 
upon her immense revenues to defray the charges of her house- 
hold. For days he devoted himself to her society, conducted 
her to the royal residence, and with great solemnity required 
the people to swear allegiance to her as their queen. The 
eunuchs who waited on her, imparted these particulars to 
Antonio Toscano, with whom they were intimate, and who 
communicated them to me. 

“ But as in these countries no seoi'et is long preserved which 
is in any one’s keeping, king Brama came at length to discover 
that his wife was the daughter, not of the king, but of his 
chamberlain ; for it seems that Andrea Bayam, the Singhalese 
ambassador, who, as the proverb says, could not keep Ms tongue 
witMn his teeth, divulged it to some Chinese at Pegu, who 
acquainted the king. He, however, was little moved by the 
discovery, especially as the talapoens and ambassadors gave 
him an account of the ape’s toolh, and of the veneration with 
which it was preserved, and of the arrangement which they had 
concerted with the person in chaj’ge of it. This excited the 
deare of Brama, who regarded it as the tooth of his idol aud 
levereuced it above everything in life ; even as we esteem the 
tooth of St. ApoUonia (though I shall not say much of the 
tooth of that sainted lady) j more highly than the nail which 
fanned our Saviour to the cross ; the thorns wMoh encircled 
his most sacred head ; or the spear wMoh pierced his blessed side, 
which remained so long iu the hands of the Turks, without such 


i Oosmin, on a branch of the hwaddi, 

* "Dente do aeu idolo Quyty.” 
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flji effort on. the part of the monarchs of Christendom to rescne 
them as king Brama made to gain possession of this tooth of 
Satan, or rather of a stag. He immediately despatched the 
saine ambassadors and talapoens in quest of it, and sent extra- 
ordinary presents by them to the king of Ceylon, -with promises 
of others still more costly. The ambassadors reached Colombo, 
negotiated secretly with Don Juan, who placed the tooth with 
its shrine in their hands with much solemnity and secrecy, and 
with it they took their departure in the same vessel iu which 
they had arrived.” 


OHAPTEB XIII. 

Of the magnijic&nce and s^plmdomr with which this tooth teas 
received in Perfu. 

" In a few days they drew near to Cosmi, a port of Pegu, whence 
the news spread quickly, the priesthood (talapoens) assembled, 
and the people crowded devoutly to offer adoration to the tooth. 
For its landing they collected vast numbers of rafts elaborately 
and richly ornamented, and when they came to carry the 
accursed tooth on shore it rested on gold and silver and other 
costly rarities. Intelligence was instantly sent to Brama to 
Pegu, who despatched all his nobles to assist at its reception, 
and he superintended in person the preparation of a place in 
which the relic was to be deposited. In the arrangements for 
thiH he displayed to the utmost all the resources anil wealth at 
his command. In this state the tooth made the ascent of the 
river, which was covered with rich boats encircling the structure, 
under which rested the shrine, so illuminated that it vied with 
the brightness of day. 

"The king, when all was prepared, seated himself in a boat 
decorated with gilding and brocaded silks ; he set out two days 
in advance to meet the procession, and on coming in sight of it 
he retired into the cabin of his galley, bathed, sprinlcled himself 
with perinmes, assumed his most costly dress, and on touching 
the raft which bore the tooth he prostrated himself before it 
with all the gestures of profound adoration, and on his knees 
approaching the altar on which rested the shrine, he received 
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the tooth from those who had charge of it, and raising it aloft, 
placed it on his head many times with adjui-ations of solemnity 
and awe; then restoring it to its place, he accompanied it on its 
way to the city. As it passed along, the river was perfumed 
with the odours which ascended from the Larges, and as it 
reached the shore the talapoens and nobles of the king and 
all the chief men advancing into the water took the shrine upon 
their shoulders and bore it to the palace, accompanied by an 
impenetrable multitude of spectators. The grandees taking off 
their costly robes, spread them on the way in order that those 
who cai'ried that abominable relic might walk upon them. 

“ The Portuguese who happened to be present were asto- 
nished on witnessing this barbarous pomp ; and Antonio Toscano, 
who I have stated elsewhere was of the party, has related to me 
such extraordinary particulars of the majesty and grandeur with 
which the tooth was received, that I confess I cannot command 
suitable language to describe them. In fact, everything that all 
the emperors and kings of the universe combined could oon- 
trihute to such a solemnity, each eager to display his power to 
the utmost, all this was realised by the acts of &is barbarian 
king. 

“ The tooth was at last deposited in the centre of the court- 
yard of the palace, under a costly tabernacle, upon which the 
monarch and all his grandees presented their offerings, decloi’ing 
their lineage, all which was recorded by scribes nominated for 
that duty. Here it remained two months, till the wihare 
{varela), which they set about erecting could be constructed, 
and on which such expenditure was lavished as to cause an 
insurrection in the kingdom- 

*''To end the story, I shall here tell of what occurred in the 
following year, between the king of Kandy and Brama, kiug 
of Pegu, respecting these proceedings of Don Juan, king of 
Ceylon. These matters which Don Juan had transacted so 
secretly touching the marriage of his pretended daughter with 
the king of Pegu, as well as the affair of the tooth, soon 
reached the ear of the king of Kandy, who Iftarning the 
immense amount of treasure which Brama had given fox it, was 
influenced with envy, (for he was a connection of Don Juan, 
Laving married his sister, or as some said his daughter), and 
immediately despatched an envoy to Pegu, whom the king 
received with distinction. He opened the object of his mission, 
and disclosed, on the part of his master, that the lady whom 
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Doa Juan had passed off as his o\m child, was ia reality the 
daughter of the great chamherlaia, aad that the tooth, which 
had beea received with so much pomp aad adoratioa, had been 
fabricated oat of the horn of a deer ; but he added that the IHng 
of Kandy, anxious to ally himself with the sovereign of Pegu, 
had commissioned him to offer in marriage a princess who was 
in reality his own offspring, and not supposititious] besides 
which he gave him to understand that the Kandyan monarch 
was the possessor and depositary of the genuine tooth of Buddha, 
neither the one which Don Constantine had seized at Jaffna- 
patam, nor yet that which was held by the Idng of Pegu, being 
the true one, — a fact which he was prepared to substantiate by 
documents and ancient olas. 

"Brama listened to his statement and pondered it in his 
mind; but seeing that the princess had already received the 
oaths of fidelity as queen, and that the tooth had been wel- 
comed with so much solemnity, and deposited in a wihare, 
specially built for it, he resolved to hush up the affair ; to avoid 
confessing himself a dupe, (for kings must no more admit 
themselves to be in error in their dealings with us, than we in 
our dealings with thorn). Accordingly, he gave as his reply, 
that he was sensible of the honour designed for him by the 
proffered alliance with the royal family of Kandy, and likewise 
hy the offer of the tooth ; that he returned his thanks to the 
king, and as a mark of consideration would send back by his 
ambassadors a ship laden with presents. He caused two vessels 
to he prepared for sea, with cargoes of rice and rich cloths, one 
for Don Juan, and the other for the king of Kandy ; and in that 
for Don Juan, he embarked all the Portuguese subjects whom 
he had held in captivity, and amongst them Antonio Toscano, 
who has told me these things many times. These ships having 
arrived at Ceylon, the one which was for the Kandyan port had 
her cables cut and was stranded before she could discharge her 
cargo, so that all was lost and the ambassador drowned ; some 
said that this was done by order of the Singhalese king, Don 
Juan, and if so, it was probably a stratagem of the great cham- 
berlain, for the king himself had no geniirs for plots. Thus 
things remained as they were, nothing farther having been at- 
tempted or done.” 
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GASIPOLA AMD THE COFFEE REGIONS. 

The great road from Kandy to tlie Sanitarium of 
Neuera-eUia, a distance of nearly fifty nules, is carried to 
tlie freight of six thousand feet above the sea, and passes, 
for the greater part of the ascent, through the mountain 
districts, which have recentiy been enriched by the for- 
mation of plantations of coffee. For the first twelve 
nnlea it runs within a short distance of the MahaweUi- 
ganga, crossing it by the bridge of Peradenia, which 
here spans the river with a single arch of more than two 
hundred feet, and its crown nearly seventy feet above 
the stream. Such is the volume and violence of the 
torrent that rushes through this narrow chaimel during 
the deluge of the mousoons, that in 1834 tlie waters 
rose sixty feet above the ordinary level, hurrying along 
the tniiib of forest trees, and tlie carcases of buffaloes, 
elephants, and deer. 

The drive fi’om Kandy to Gampola is calculated to 
convey a favourable impression of the wealth and com- 
fort of the peasantry. The road is lined with bazaars for 
the sale of European as wen as native commodities; and 
it winds between farm-honses and granaries, and fields 
rich in cattle for tiic labour of the rice-lands. 

_ But the dwellings visible fi^om the highway are prin- 
cipally occupied by low-country Siiigbalese, who have 
reported to die hills as dealers ; the genius of the Kan- 
dyans being morbidly opposed to traffic of all kinds, 
and to intercourse with strangers. In conformity with 
this feeling, tlieir villages are concealed in glens and 
woods, and, wherever it is practicable, the houses arc 
built in nooks and hollows, where they would escape 
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olaservation, ■were it not tliat their position is betrayed 
by the crowns of the few coco-nut palms with which 
tliey are ordinarily surrounded, or the delicate green hue 
of the terraces for the cultivation of rice. 

Coupled with this love of retirement and impatience 
of intrusion, one of the main features in the general 
character of the Zandyans is their feudal subserviency 
to the conventional authority of their chiefs, and the 
unreasonable devotion with which they worship rank 
Although all real power for oppression or coercion 
has been abolished under the mild rule of the 33ritish, 
tliis form of traditionary subjection remains unaltered, 
and apparently indehblo in the national instincts of the 
peasantry. 

In intelligence and acuteness they are inferior to the 
people of the low country, whose faculties have been 
sharpened as well by longer intercourse with Euro- 
peans, as by educational trainiug ; but it is doubtful 
whetlier in moral and social qualities, the Kandyans, 
with aH their vices, are not superior to the Singhalese.^ 
Tyranny has made both races cowardly, and cowardice 
false, tin such is the prevalence of prevarication, that 
shame has ceased to operate ; judges estimate the truth 
of evidence by probabihty ; and dming my own tenure 
of office, a chief, with the native title of Banda^ equiva- 
lent to the rank of a “ prince,” petitioned for the re- 
raissioii of his punishment for perjury, on the ground 


* A siketch of the national ohn- ' 
raotor of the Siiijyhulefie wiU he found 
in Sir J. Ennusorr TnssENx’a IIU- 
tonj of Chridimiitj/ in Ctylon, ch. vi. 
p. ‘Mi). Db Qrixcnv, in an ai-tic-lo 
on Ceylon, in JBlmliu-ocurii Mayasiiie 
for Novemher, 1843, ivhiiii has sinre 
been embodied in the colluetcd edi- 
tion of his -srorks, has described the 
Kandyans as “ a desperate Tarioty 
of the tiger-man, ague and tierce, 
but smoutb, inmnnating, and fall of 
subtlety as n snake.” As compared 
•with the low-ooimtry SingUaleao, 


whom ho paints as soft and passive, 
thu Kandyan is reprc'ieuted iw “ a 
forooimis little bliiody cmvard, full of 
mischief as a monkey, grinning witli 
clef-pcratinn, and Inughhig like uhyo- 
nn.’^ — Be Quikoev, THw/rs, vol. xii, 
p. 14. The oxtvemo exaggeration and 
inaccuracy of these passages are ac- 
counted for by the pcramuil inexpe- 
rionco of the author, l)e Qiiincey 
having applied to the normal con- 
dition of a race, epithets merited by 
rare barbarities, pucIi as thu mossticro 
of Major Davie’s eomptmious. 
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that such, a crime was notoriously veniaL amongst his 
countrymen. 

Amidst so many vices, one redeeming virtue -which 
elevates the people of Ceylon, especially the highlanders 
of Kandy, above the corresponding classes in India, is 
the strong affection wliich biads together those of the 
same family, and the reverence and tender regard with 
which old age is honoured and watched over by youth. 
During the rebellion of 1817, instances occurred of sons 
and brothers who voluntarily delivered themselves up 
to the British in broken-hearted despair on learning 
the fate of their kindi-ed; and one of the ceremonies 
which leads pilgrims to the summit of Adam’s Pealc, is 
tlie desire to renew vows of attachment between 
relatives and friends, and to solemnise, by a reverential 
salutation at the sacred shrine, the love of the yoimg for 
their pareirts.^ 

Ghimpola, the ancient Gangasri-poora, “the stalely 
city by the river,” was the last of the native capitals 
of Ccjdon before the expiring dynasty removed to 
Cotta about the year 1410. It was built iu the 
middle of the fourteenth centmy, and it was here tliat 
Ibn Batuta shortly afteiwards visited the king by 
whom it was founded ^ ; whose palace he says was situ- 
ated near a bead of the river called “the estuary of 
rubies.” It was at tliis spot that his successor, in 
1405, was defeated by the Chinese general Ching Ho, 
and carried captive to Nankin.® No ruins or an- 


^ Dr. Datt, after deacribi^ the 
relip^ous ceremoniBl at the &rcd 
Footstep, BttjB, “ an interesting scene 
followed, "Wives affectionately saluted 
tlieir husbands, children theiruarents, 
and friends one another. A grey- 
headed woman first made her a^aam 
to a venerable old man ; — riie was 
tiioyed to tears, and almost hissed his 
feet. He raised her affectionately, 
and several middle-aged men then 
saluted the pntriarclm pair. Those 
were salaamed in return hr ftie 
men, who had first poidf tlieir 
zeq^eeis to the old people, and laetly 


those of nearly the same standing 
solutod each other and oxchonged 
betel leaves. Tiie intention of those 
salutations was of a moral hind, ■ to 
confirm the ties of friendship, to 
strengthen family hinduess, and re- 
move animosities.” — Davt, pt. ii. 
ch, li.p. S46. 

* BnTnvAiiEK.v Bahv IV., about 
A.D. 1347, Eqfaratnacari, p. iii. ; Idn 
Batut.!, I/ge’s Transl. dto., ch. xs. 
p. 180. 

* For on account of this event, see 
Vol. 1. Pt, V, ch. iii. p. 608. 
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tiqiuties remain to mark the site of ancient ecliflceg, 
and tke city, like the generality of those in the East, 
where domestic buildings were formed of such humble 
materials as wood and earth, has long since crumbled 
into dust. 

But Q-ampola ha.s a higher modern interest, inasmuch 
as it was one of the first places in Ceylon at which the 
systematic culture of coffee was attempted ^ ; and it is at 
the present day one of the most important localities in 
the district, as the point at which the great roads converge 
which connect the licli districts of Pusilawa, Dimboola, 
ICotmahe, and Amhogaramoa with Kandy and Colombo. 

The reat-lionsc of Gampola is one of the most fre- 
quented in Ceylon ; and wlulst halting here a servant 
showed me his hand swollen and inflamed with the 
appeamnee of a puncture between the thumb and fore- 
finger, caused, as he stated, by a “ tarentiJa,” as the huge 
spider Mygale fciaciata is vulgarly and erroneously called 
in Ceylon. It bit him, he said, in the wine cellar, when 
lifting a bottle in the dark ; but it is more than probable 
that he had mistaken the bite of a centipede or the nip 
fi-om the chelffi of a scorpion for that of a spider ; for 
although it is certain that the mandibles of the latter are 
furnished with a poisonous venom, I have never heard of 
any wcU-authenticated instance of injury resulting from 
its attacks. Bi fact, from the position and direction of 
the jaws the creature would most likely have to turn 
over in some awkward way in order to inflict a -wound, 
and oven then its jaws could scarcely embrace an object 
of such size as the finger or hand of a man. 

The largest specimens I have seen of the mygale were 
at Gampola and its vicinity, and one taken in the store- 
room of this rest-house nearly covered -with its legs an 
ordinary-sized breakfast plate. 

This hideous creatiu-e does not weave a broad web or 
net like other spiders, but nevertheless it forms a comfort- 


* The first plantation was opened at Gampola T>y Mr. George Bird. 
VOL. II. Q 
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able mansion, iu the •wall of a neglected building, the 
hollow of a tree, or the eaves of an overhanging stona 
This it lines throughout with a tapestry of silk of a 
tubular form ; and a texture so exquisitely fine and 
closely woven, that no moisture can penetrate it. 
The extremity of the tube is carried out to the entrance, 
where it expands into a little platform, stayed by braces 
to the nearest objects that afford a firm hold. In par- 
ticular situations, where the entrance is exposed to the 
wind, the mygnlo, on the approach of the monsoon, ex- 
tends the strong tissue above it so as to serve as au 
awning to prevent the access of rain. 

The construction of this silken dwelling is exclusively 
designed fur die domestic luxury of the spider ; it serves 
no purpose in trapping or securing prey, and no external 
disturbance of the web tempts the creature to sally out to 
surprise an intruder, as Ike epeira and its congeners 
would. 

As to the stories told of the mygale catching and 
killing birds, I am satisfied, both from inquiry and ob- 
seivation, that at least iu Ceylon they are destitute of 
truth, and that (unless in the possible case of acute 
suffering from hunger) tliis creature sliuns all descriptions 
of food except soft insects and annelides. A lady, how- 
ever, •who hved at Maraudalm, near Colombo, told me that 
she had, on one occasion, seen a httle house-lizard {gecko) 
seized and devoured by one of these ugly spiders. 

The soil and situation of Gampola have proved un- 
fiivourable far the growth of coffee ; but there is hardly 
one of the magnificent hills seen from it that has not 
been taken possession of by European settlers -within a 
very recent period. Although the coffee plant, the 
kntrah of the Arabs, which is a native of Africa, was 
known in Yemen at an early period, it is doubtfiil 
whether there, or in any other country in the world, 
its use as a stimulant had heen discovered before the 
beginning of the fifteenth centmy. The Arabs intro- 
duced it early into India, and before the arrival of the 
Portuguese or Diiteli, the tree had been grown in 
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Ceylon; but tbe prepaiution of a beverage from its 
beriics was totally unknown to the Singhalese', who 
only employed its tender loaves for their curries, and 
its delicate jasmine-hke flowers for ornamenting their 
temples and shrine!9. 

The Dutdi carried the cofiee tree to Batavia in 1690 
and about the same time tlicy began its cultivation in 
Ceylon. But as their operations were confined to the 
low lands around Negombo and Galle, the locality 
proved unsuitable, both in tomperaturo and soil. The 
natives, too, were unfavourably di.sposed to tho iimova- 
tion ; and although tho quality of the coffee is .said to 
have been excellent it wa.s found that it could not be 
]ms(jd to advantage in comparison with tliat of Java, 
where the experiment proved eminently sueees^.fiil. At 
length, in 1739, the effort was suspended'' ; but the sys- 
tematic cultiue, although neglected by the government, 
was not abandoned by the Singhalese ; for, having learned 
the commercial value of the article, they continued to grow 
it in small quantities, and after tlie British obtained posses- 
sion of Ceylon," the Moors, who collected it in the villages, 
brought it into Colombo and Galle, to be bartered for 
cutleiy, cotton, and trinkets.® 

On the occupation of Kandy, after its cession in 1815, 
the English found tlie coffee tree growing in the viednity 
of the temples ; and gardens had been formed of it by 


^ CnrasTiAN Wolf, Zife and Ail- 
p, il7. 

“ C'lLVW’FiniD, in hw Diutiimary 
the Indian Ldand, pays, a singflo 
of cofU'o ((lown in a (yardun at ' 
Intavia, about .v.D. 1600, wm si>nt ' 
by tbe Govemor-Oenerol to Holland, 
as a present to tlie (iovemor of tho 
Ibitcli East India Company, It -was 
planted in the Botanic Uurdpns at 
Amsterdam, where it flourished, bore 
fiuit, and the fruit produced younp; 
plants. Some of the latter were sent 
to tho colony of Surinam, where 
coffee bepaii to bo cultivated as an 
article of trade, A.n, 1718, and from 


thence the iirst coffee plants were 
tahen to tho TingUsh and Ereneh 
West India Miinrta. Prom Java tlie 
cidtivation of coffee hn.s been extend- 
ed to Huiiiatm, Celebes, Bali, and 
several of tho Philippine Isltmds. 

® See Mtwoir, by M", Bfkjtasd, 
Aaiatif Jbtimal, vol, xii. p. <144. 

Memoir of Governor Schbev- 
Sim, Appendix to Lee's Itibeyiv, p. 
163. 

^ Bebtolacci gives the export of 
coffee from Ceylon, in 
1806, 186} candies, sibontd4,600 lbs. 
1810, 4.35 „ 317,600 lbs. 

1813, 432A „ 210,600 lbs. 
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the Tiing on the banka of the Mahawelli-ganga, and close 
to his palace at Hanguran-ketti. 

So soon as Sir Edward Barnes had made snch progress 
with the great central high road as to open a commu- 
nication with the hill country, it was obvious to his clear 
and energetic mind that so grand a work would be a 
reproach instead of a trophy, were its uses to be limited 
- to mere military exigencies, without conducing to the 
material prosperity of the island. Hence, even before 
its final completion, liis measures were taken to emulate 
in Ceylon the industrial enterprise of India. The pre- 
paration of indigo was attempted, hut unsuccessfully, near 
Veongodde ; that of sugar was encouraged on the alluvial 
lands of the interior ; and, taught by experience the inapt- 
itude of the lowlands for the profitable cultivation of 
coffee S Sir Edward formed the first upland plantation 
about 1825, on his own estate at Gangaroowa, adjoiniug 
the gardens of Peradenia. 

The moment was rendered propitious by a concur- 
rence of favourable circumstances ; the use of coffee had 
been largely increased in the United Kingdom by the 
remission of one half the import duty in 1825, — a mea- 
sure under the impetus of which the consmnption nearly 
doubled itself widiin three years®, and went on aug- 
menting tin it outstripped the powers of production in 
the West Indies, and raised the value of coffee to such a 
pitch that the produce of Lidia aud Ceylon came into 
rapid demand at Iiighly remunerative prices.® 

Coupled with these fiscal facilities, another important 
change was in progress, which vastly enlarged the 


^ The first ettemipte hj British 
roecvilatais to cultiTate cofibo in 
Cejion, \retB msde m the bmikB of 
the Ginduia, about dxtecu miles 
fican Galle, The failure ttos so 
mgnal, that the plants were taken, up 
to put down sugar cone, and these 
in. tom made way for coco^nut palms. 

lawiB’ Cqffife FUmtim w Ceylon, 
OAombP) lw5, p. k 


® Consumption of Goifeo in the 
United Kingdom, 

1824 7,003,040 lbs. 

182, >> 10,760,112 „ 

1826 12,724,139 „ 

1827 14,974,373 „ 

* Porteb's H’ogresa of the Nation f 
pp. 373, 640. 
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demand for coJTee, not only in Great Britain, but over a 
great part of Western Europe ; and especially in Belgium 
and Prance ; — this was the annually diminishing con* 
sumption of wine concurrently with an increasing con- 
sumption of coffee ^ and tea. In England coffee had come 
to be a necessary of life for the poor, as well as a luxm-y 
to the opulent classes. 

Almost before the first crops of Ceylon could be 
shipped, the industry of her most formidable rivals in 
Jamaica, Dominica, and Guiana was paralysed by the con- 
duct of the slaves subsequent to emancipation j and 
the production of these islands began to decline at the 
moment -when Ceylon was entering on her new career.® 
It was under these circumstances that an experiment 
was inaugurated in the Kandyan highlands, which, within 
less than a quarter of a century, has effected an indus- 
trial revolution in the island, converting Ceylon from 
a sluggish military cantonment into an enterprising Bri- 
tish colony, and transferring the supply of one of the first 
reqrusites of society from the western to the eastern 
hemisphere. 

The example of the Governor was speedily followed ; 
plantations were opened at Gampola and elsewhere. 


* IMdaCive sur PJmpik 

de» JBwama. Paris, 1861, Samort, 
p. 36. So great has IjeeD the clinnge 
of manneta and liabita in the United 
Kingdom, even within the last twenty 
years, that had the population in 
1854, taking it at 27,000,000, drunk 
eoffi'o, ten, and cocoa in tiie same pro- 
portion aa the population of ISSS-C 


(the latter being about 24,3.50,000), 
the increase in the consumption of 
the.sp articles would have been only 
8,125,000 lbs., V’hereaa it has actmluj 
bem 42,016,313 Ibi. In 1801 the 
individual consumptinii of cntfiie in 
Great Britain tvas one ounce per 
annum for each person, in 1831 it had 
risen to 1 lb. oz, * 


* The Imports of Coffee into the United Kingdom. 


Year« 

Irom TVest Iii4}«ft 

lixpotU hrom Cqloa. 


29,419,998 lbs. 

1,793,448 Iba 


16,377,888 „ 

6,736.848 „ 


5,239,449 „ 

19,479,004 „ 

1867 

4,054,028 „ 

67,463»680 „ 


Q 3 
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and tile first attempt, tliongli iiegun in a comparatively 
low altitude, sulEced to demonstrate tlie superiority of tlie 
lull country over the low land fox cultivation, both in the 
quality and the abundance of the produce. 

At this crisis the fate of the experiment was decided, 
by the adoption, in 1835, of a measure which Sir Edward 
Barnes had urged on the home government in 1826 ; 
the duty was equahsed upon East and West India coffee 
imported into the United Eii^doin, at the moment when 
the failing supply of the hitter turned attcution eagerly 
and anxiously towards Ceylon. In the very next year 
nearly four thousaud acres of mountain forest were 
felled and planted, and in an incredibly short time the 
sale of crown lands exceeded forty thousand acres per 
annum.^ 

The mountain ranges on all sides of Kandy became 
rapidly covered with plantations; the gi*eat valleys of 
Dooinbera, Ambogammoa®, Kotmalie, and Pusilawa 
were ocaipied by emulous apeculatoi's ; they settled in 
the steep passes ascending to Neuera-ellia ; they pene- 
trated to Badulla and Oovali, aud coffee trees quickly 
bloomed on solitaiy hifls around the very base of Adam’s 
Peak. 

The fimt arcleut adventm’crs pioneered tlie way tlirough 


^ The sales of ciown lands between 
1837 and 1846jwere as follows : 

18^ . . . 3,601 acres. 

' 1838 . . . 10,401 „ 

1830 , . . 0,670 ,, 

1840 . . . 42,841 „ 

1841 . . . 78,086 ,, 

1842 . . . 48,6.33 ,, 

184.7 . . . 68,3.30 „ 

1844 . , . 20,416 „ 

1846 . . . 10,002 „ 

llui'lt of tills land was bought on 
hpiTiilatimi, and not with a rtew to 
uumuiIuiLu cultivulion. 

“ ( )f tlw-w’ districts, one of the first 
hrattrils uhidi the rush of enterpme 
■Was dirt'ctcd wiia the beautiful region 
of Ambogiutminu, the iiltitiulo of 
tthida, combinud with its 'vicinitj' to 


the Kidany river, which is navigahle 
for a great distance nbore Coloraho, 
promised the utmost omoimt of suc- 
cess to the experiment. A new road 
wna constructed to connect it with 
the capital, and thousands of acres 
of crown lands wore eagerly bought 
up for future speculation. Dut in 
no (quarter of the island has dis- 
appomtuiuut been so great us in thcHo 
favourite valleys. The quality of 
the soil proved deceptive, a liirgo 
proportion of the estates opened wero 
allowed to ruliun hi their original 
wildness, and at the present niomeut, 
III though the number of pUmtatiuiis 
ia stiU large, the tivcrage produco of 
the district k the lowest iu Ceylou. 
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pathless woods, and lived for mouths in log-huts, whilst 
felling the forest and making their prelimiuaiy uurserica 
preparatory to planting ; but within a few years the 
tracks by which they came were converted into high- 
ways, and their cabins replaced by bungalows, which, 
though rough, were picturesque and replete with Euro- 
pean comforts. The now life in the jxmgle was full of 
excitement and romance, the wild elephants and leopards 
retreated before the axe of the forester ; the elk supplied 
his table with venison, and jungle fowl and game were 
at hand and abundant. 

The coffee mania was at its climax: in 1845. The pre- 
vious Governor and the Council, the Military, the Judges, 
the Clergy, and one' half the Civil Servants had penetrated 
the hiUs, and become purchasers of crown lands. The 
East India Company’s oflicers ci-owded to Ceylon to invest 
their savings, and capitalists from England arrived by 
every packet. As a class, the body of emigrants was more 
tlian ordinarily aristocratic, and if not abeady opulent, 
were in haste to be rich. So dazzling was the prospect 
that expenditure was unlimited; and its profo&ion was 
only equalled by the ignorance and inexperience of those 
to whom it was entrusted. Five miUiona sterling are said 
to have been sunk within less than as many years ; but 
this estimate is probably exaggerated. The rush for land 
was only paralleled by the movement towards the mines 
of California and Austraha, but with this painful clifTorence, 
that the enthusiasts in Ceylon, instead of thronging to 
disinter, were hurrying to bury - 111011 ' gold. 

In the midst of lhe.se visions of riches, a crash suddenly 
came whiclx awoke its victims to the reality of ruin. The 
financial explosion of 1845 in Great Bi'itaiu speedily ex- 
tended its destractive intluence to Ceylon ; remittances 
ceased, iirices fell, credit failed, and tlie lirst annoxxnce- 
ment, on the subsidence of timuoil, xvas the doom of pro- 
tection, and the -withdrawal of the discriminating duty, 
which had so long scroeuud British plantations from com- 
petition w'ith the coffee of Java and Brazil. 
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The consternation thus produced in Ceylon was pro- 
portionate to the extravagance of the hopes that were 
blasted ; estates were forced into the market, and madly 
sold off for a twentieth part of the outlay incurred in 
-fn-n-niTiof tliem.^ Otlrei’s tliat could not be sold, even at a 
sacrifice, were deserted and aEowed to return to jungle. 
IFor nearly three years the enterprise appeared par^ysed ; 
tire ruined disappeared, and the timid retreated; but 
those who combining judgmerrt with capital persevered, 
eventually succeeded, not only in restoring energy to 
the enterprise, but in imparting to it the prudence and 
experience gleaired fi’om former disastera 

The crisis, had it not been precipitated by the calar 
mities of 1845, must inevitably have ensued from the 
indiscretions of the previous period; and the healthy 
condition in which coffee-planting appears at the present 
day in Ceylon, results fqom the correction of the errors 
then committed. It is no exaggeration to say, that there 
is not a single well established principle which now 
guides the management of estates, and the conduct of 
their proprietors, that was not preceded by a directly 
opporite policy prior to 1845. Observation has since dis- 
cerned the true tests of soil and aspect ; former delusions 
as to high altitudes have been exploded; unprofitable 
districts avoided, unproductive estates abandoned; and 
in lieu of the belief that a coffee-bush, once rooted, 
would continue ever after to bear crops without mamme, 


^ A writer in the UalcvUa Mpvmo, 
for Alareh, 1867, cltoa uumotone 
instancee in which Ysluable estates 
were sold in the panic for nonuiial 
sums : two estates in Badidln which 
had cost 10,000/. were sold for 860/. ; 
the Ilinduf^a plantation, whicn 
cost 10,OOOA, produced 600/. Air, 
Arsn:!’, in on able paper attached 
to Leg’s Trmulation of S^eyro, says 
"an estate that was wld in 1843 
:£bir 16,000/. was knocked down last 
anOMih (1847j for 40/. only.”— P. 


220. Mr. Rioo, in the Jmtrwd of 
Indian Arrhipelago for 1862, p. 130, 
describes the loss in Ceylon between 
1841 and 1847 as ninety per cent, of 
the gioss amount prerioiisly invested 
in coffee planting', but this is an ex- 
cessivQ estimate. Air. Ferocsoh’s 
calculation is probably nearer the 
truth, that in addition to the money 
wasted by extraragant mnnngomcnt, 
the extent of abandoned estates -was 
egual to one tenth of those originally 
opened. — See Colombo Observer, 1M7. 
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and to flonrish in defiance of weeds and neglect, eveiy 
estate is now tended like a garden, and the soil enriched 
artificially in proportion to the produce it hears. Expend- 
iture has been reduced within the bounds of discretion 5 
an acre of forest-land can be brought under crop in 
1857 for one tenth what it cost in 1844 ; and although 
the extravagant prices, and still more extravagant expec- 
tations, of that period, have been dissipated, coflec-i)lant- 
ing at the present day, under careful supervision, promises 
to be as sound an investment as moderate enterprise can 
hope for. 

But whatever may be the ascertained advantages of 
Ceylon in point of soil, temperature, and moisture ; and 
however boimtiful may be the jneld of the plants, the 
speculation must always be estimated in coimection 
with the cost and vicissitudes with which it is un- 
happily associated. Anxiety must be inseparable from 
an undertaking exclusively dependent on alien and im- 
migrant labour; and Hable to be affected at the most 
critical moment by its capricious fluctuations. No tempt- 
ation of wages, and no prospect of advantage, has hitherto 
availed to overcome the repugnance of the 'Singhalese 
and Kandyans to engage in any work on estates, except 
die first process of felhng the forests. Every subaequent 
operation must be carried on by coolies from Malabar and 
the Coromandel coast, whose arrival is uncertain, and 
whose departure, being influenced by causes arising in 
India, may be precipitated by the most unforeseen oc- 
currences.^ These lahourcra have to be remunerated 
at high rates in the silver currency of India, the value 
of which fluctuates with the exchauge.s ; and fed on rice 
imported for their exclusive consumption, biirthened 
■with all the charges of freight, duty, and carriage to 
the hills. The crop, when savetl on the estate, has mther 


* In I 8 B 8 the number of Tamil 00,000. The munher taking thrir 
labourers aniving in Ceylon was departure from the idand was 50,000. 
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to encounter the risks indflent to transport by hand, 
through mountains as yet uu-opened by roads; or the 
chances of deterioration to which it is exposed in bullock- 
carts during long journeys to the coast. 

Evils stih more formidable from natirral causes beset 
the trees during their growtii : eddying winds in the 
mountain valleys loo.son the plants, and injure die bark ; 
wild cats, monkeys, and squirrels prey upon tlie ripen- 
ing berries; caleiqnllnrs devour the leaves, and at 
intervals, a plagiio of insects, known to planters as the 
coffee-htiif, but in reahty a species of coccus estabhsh 
themselves on the young shoots and buds, and cover 
them with a noisome incrustation of scales, enclosing 
their larvm, from the pemidous inlluence of which the. 
fruit shrivels and drops off.® 

At other seasons, die golunda rats®, when the seeds 
of the nilloo (strobilantJies), on winch diey feed, are ex- 
hausted^, invade the plantations in swarms, gnaw off 
the young branches, and divest the tree of buds and 
bloom. As many as a thousand of these vermin have 
been killed in a day on a single estate, and the Malabar 
cooliu.'< e.''teem them a luxmy, and cat them roasted or 
fried in coco-uut oil. 

btilJ, in defiance of all risks and discouragement, the 
rapid extension of the cultivation of coffee in Ceylon is the 
most iiTcfragnblo test of the suitability of the island for 
its growth and the profit at which it may be conducted. 
By fer the moat valuable statistical record on diis subject, 
h a document prepared by Mr. A. M. Fergusox, from 
data collected by ilio Planter’s Association, exhibiting in 
detail the number of estates in 1857, tlio proportion of 


* Zetimmm Coffac, W*lker, 

* Tlip histoiy of these insects is 
su n^markahto, I have appended 
ns a note to this chapter an account 
of them prepared chiefly from a re- 
port drarm np by the late Dr. 
CiAEGffta, shortly ahvr altontiim had 


been attracted to tlio ravages oc- 
casionod by ^;hoir vis-itatioiis in Iho 
coftee estates of the interior. 

^ Gahmda Ulliotti, Gray. See 
ICnnAABT’s Fauna Zcylm^^ p. 07. 

‘ See ante, Vol. I.' Pt. i, eh, iii. p, 

01 . ^ 
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acres under bearing, the amount of tlieir produce, and the 
labour required on each during crop-time.* The general 
result is, that on 404 estates (irrespective of large tracts 
of unfelled forest, reserved for future extension), the area 
yielding coffee was 03,771 acres, and that planted, but not 
yet bearing, 17,179. The number of Malabar coolies em- 
ployed, estimating them at two to each acre in crop-time, 
was 129,200, and the produce on an average of the two 
previous years, 347,100 cvvt. of coffee.® 

Tliis is, of course, exclusive of the quantity grown by 
the natives around their viUjiges and dcttiched dwellings, 
of wliich in the same year 100,000 cwt. were exported, 
besides the quantity retained for home consumption. Esti- 
mating the area, therefore, by the produce, and taking 
the latter at the average of 5^ cwt. to each acre, it would 
appear that not less than 130,000 acres of land were 
yielding coffee in 1837, of which 50,000 at least were 
held by natives of Oeylou. 

As to the future prospect of the colony, Mr. Eergusox 
calculates that suitable lands yet to be brought under 
cultivation may add treble to the present acreage, and 
the produce, by improved processes, may be iucreased 
at least twenty-five per cent. Should prices in Europe 
continue such as to encourage enterprise in Ceylon, and 
.no unforeseen occurrences obstnict the influx of immi- 
grant labour from India, Mr. Eergusox looks forward 
to the day when a quarter of a million of cultivated 
acres, together with the native crops, may furnish heu 
million cwt. of coffee as the annual production of the 
island.® 

IIowo\'er largo this c.>>timato may soeni, it must bo 
borne in mind that the aetual exiumsion of the trade 
has hitherto jiistifieil eveiy previous conjecture as to 
the capabilities of the coh)iiy ; within tw'cnty years, the 


* Tliid tuWo is HD ralunljli) tis an 
Iiistoric rui'oril, Hint I havt? 
it In the present fhiiptvr, toja'thiT 
■with a map, Tiy Mr. jVi'rowiiiiiith, 


ahn-wiiijr tlu* liinility of oarli cHtiite. 

® TliiH, it •will he ohsen'etl, is at 
the mle of hut 5J e-wt. yet ac-io, 

* Cutotnlo lS37. 
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value of the coffee exported lias risea from 107,000Z. 
in 1837 to 1,296,736Z. in 1857 ; and whatever uncer- 
tainty may be felt for the futiu’e, as to the probable 
consumption of a production so immensely augmented, 
it must be home ia mind that already markets are 
opening in which the demand seems susceptible of al- 
most infinite extension. ITrance, in 1858, received 
more than one-third of the coffee sent from Ceylon; 
a very considerable quantity is shipped annually to 
Holland (a portion of it probably m transit to Belgium 
and Germany); Australia is an increasing consumer; 
the United States take a yearly supply ; Singhalese 
coffee has been sent to South America; Calcutta and 
Madras receive it from Colombo, and even the Arabian 
and Peraan races have, in recent years, been transferring 
thdr taste from the berry of Mo^a, to that of Malabar 
and Ceylon. 

Where circumstances enable the proprietor to be re- 
sident on his own estate, and to superintend its opera- 
tions and control its expenditirre in person, few colonial 
pursuits present attractions superior to these exhibited 
by Ceylon, either as to actual enjojuncut or reasonable 
returns for investment. But where the capitalist is 
helple.Nsly reliant on the honour and services of a re- 
presentative on his distant possessions : under circum- 
stances in wliich few have the resolution to resist 
stimulants and other devices for diversifying monotony 
and overcoming the ennui attendant on isolation and 
solitude; property of this kind is accompanied by in- 
extricable risks and anxieties; and the owner will bo 
often tempted to ascribe to bad faith or neglect, the 
distippoiiitmeute, outlay, and losses which are in reality 
attributable to ordinary vicissitudes rather than to the 
infidelity of agents. 

Amongst the many public works by which Sir Henry 
G. Ward has signalised his govci’ument of Ceylon, one of 
the most impoitant is the suspenaon-bridge which he has 
succeeded in throwing across the Mahawelh-ganga at 
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G-ampola ; it completes the communication between tLc 
ccmtral capital and the coffee districts of the Southern 
Zone, and is an object of the highest value to the planting 
interests. But the early settlers m these hiUs will long 
remember with interest tlie ancient ferry, the passage of 
which was frequently attended witli danger ; when the 
river, swollen by sudden rains in the mountains, swept 
past in a torrent, sometimes rai.sod thirty feet above the 
customary level. 
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STATISTICS OF CEYLON COFFEE 
From the “ Ceylon 
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16,000 * 

&'9 

217 


1 Ctttied forward 

121 

IB 


22,760 

85,500 
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PLANTATIONS, 1857. BY A. M. PEKGUSON, Esq. 
Observer" lltli July, 1857.) 


s 

r 

s 

tl 

eU 

•s^ 

Kamci of to wlilcli tho SUtlstlcs apply. 

CHt, 

' Cuolica, 


8,000 

4,000 

CoodoogallL’, Pealc, Kirimittic, AlliignUa, 0.jlankan(la, Bukindc, 
Moragalm, IVyrley Grove, Amaniiporirii, ICaJngsLiiava, Gang.irooa, 
Iiigrogalla (?) ( 7 )• 

13,000 

0,000 

Imlioolpittia, Ilyiidford, ■Wattowellc, Mount Joan, Incliyra, Trafal- 
gar, Agrawattc, Wodineadoola, Dcckoya, Gangavvatte, Templo- 
stowe, Woodstock, Galbuddc, Euorookoodia, Atbcvton, Barcaple, 
Gilstou, Ilenawella, Houkalana, Hangran-Oya, Dahanaiko. 

15,000 

S,000 

Wnyvelhetia, Ootoombyi^ Gourakclle, Passera PolligoUe, Eottngod- 
de, Oodoowerra, Gongaltennc, Gtcn Alpin, Baddeg:ammo or Spring 
Valley, Cannnvarclln, Nnbarclla, We'iveise, Dcbeddo, Dickheddo. 
NahagallejHappotclIa, ITniignUa, licdipannc, Elisabeth, Cooroon- 
dokeBe (?)(?)(?). 

9,000 

3,000 

Eellcvratto, fiogaliapatne, Niagara, Union, Undson, Stoneycliff, 
Hnnugalle. 

4,300 

2,000 

Wattegodde, Scalps, Louisa, Batmalkclie, Badclla, PalamdDlla, 
Ilopewelb 

10,400 

6,000 

Koorooiidawattc, Pnragallc, Iliil-idc, Barimgaik, Baxan-a, Madool- 

bona, Malgollo, Natukando. AUakolia, iioract, Windsor Forest, 
Pcnylan, Kellie, Kelvin, ICatturani, Ilorinusjie, Mirootc, Oora- 
knnde. 

18,000 

3,500 

Bajuwelle No. 1, Bajcwelle No. 2, Maluiberia, Ambccottn, Canga- 
watto, llcegnlla, Teldcnia, Ivondisaally, Palikcllc. 

19,000 

1 

7,000 

Uoonotnndnlttwn, Fariclmul, Ilcndriek’s, Ilantcnnc, Primrosehlil, 
Peradenis. Qovinda, Mount Pleasant, lludangwella, lUchmond, 
Shrub’s Hill, Ilindogalla, Amblaraana, Gallnha, Ingrogatlo, 
Ooragallo, Ilurngalte, Kitoolinoola, Oodootrella, Malta Ojra, 
Bunnlly, Galoya. 

96,000 I 

35,600 






K umber 
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Cvtt. 

96,600 

20,000 


11,000 

32,000 


22,000 


23,500 

13,000 


13,000 


16,000 


37,000 


290,100 


ft 


Coollei. 


Kamei of Eatatei to «hlc1i the following Statlstiei apply. 


35,.'i00 

6,000 Chftrlomont, Mcdcg&mma No. 1, MedPgamma No. 2, Bowlnna, 
’ Maouaakclla, Bclwood, Galantcnnc, Doltotto, Great Valloy, Little 

Valley, Uoiiitin, I’attiagamma, Naranghona, Waloya, Lool-Con* 
dura, Cudug<illa, ICalloogalpatnc. 


6,000 


Gonavoy, Hope, Mooloya, Nathoongodilo, Yakabendakclly, IMclccl- 
Icgoacaildc, WoTutcimc, Hangaroiikotte, Pookeloyu, Galicia, 
Carinclla. 


8,000 


Galgairatte, Ilappoomddc, Nilocanda, Kittoolgalla, Hunugnlla, 
HalgoUa, UoTagnllu, Mahntcaun, UotallngiiUtt, Klkadua, Algool- 
tenua, Waygollo, Hunaagerio, Putompahi, Udogoddc, Gavatenne, 
EUngalla. 


8.000 Da Sojsa’s, Hahabclongolla, Solomon’s, Churchill, Franklands, 

Alpittrkuncla, Providence Mount, Prospect, CottagallaiKallagalla, 
TVockittiatenne, Gona-Adica, Gadadesan, Huncgnlla, Ambolawo, 
Sioipitia, Ashbourne, Bokanda, VilUikande, Kohclwatte. 

6.000 Belugas, Hoolonkauda, Deyanilla, Galhcria, NiUomally, Hnmina- 

galla, Afaouaakclle, Madoolkelley, Hatella, Wattikelley, Mal- 
urattey, Batnateane, Lagallakanda. 


.5,000 


Haiidrookanda, Bulatvellekanda, Kattawella, Moorootikanda, J)od- 
angtalawa, Goongannua, Pacagodde, AmbacoomliTa, Oodahena, 
Moirakanda, ICatookitooI, Cnnira, Rockhill, Greenwood, Galge- 
dera, Boldegallo, Tallatenne, Ilalbowe, Doolwella, Belloongoddo. 


7 000 Bowhill,KBdianlena,BahnmndrB, Kababoola, Kooroowakkn, Oonoo- 
cotooa, Telosangallii, ynllcbcudc, llennwclle, Oonoogalpatno, 
Harangollo, Tyspane, Bellevue. Queensberry, Doombcgnstnlawa, 
llabogostalawB, lloonawillc, Kuliipatiia, Gigiraiioya, Oongulln 
Futtcrcoira, Cattoogolln. 

5,000 Allakolla, Kandcfccttia, Leangolln, Mailnkellc, Kntooloya, Kootoo- 
atenne, Tuni'-gaUa, Dalookoyn, Bellses, Btuubraella, Battagalla, 
Middleton, Moragn, Goomcro, Lebanon, Goiiragalla. 


8,000 Nagnlla, Gammadan, Kondiigton, MitclicU’e, Callognlln, Opalgalla, 
' Ellagalla, Cattaratenne, Lankande, Midland Attgoddc, Bambra- 

galla Na 1, Cabroosa Ella, Bambrogalla No 2. Oedelamaiia, 
Nicholoya, Poengollo, Ciibragalla, Pektianda, Sylva ICande, 
Kinrara, Damboolagalla, Kaddenewera, Maouaagalla, 'Wiriapolle, 
Godapolla No. 1, Godapolla No. 2. 

93,500 
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21 Niuube . . 

22 ro«ltAWA , 


24 1USCAX1..^. . , w 
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26 WaU4PA«B. . 5 777 

27, rACbcaiU . . 8 1,430 


ti 

1 
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e 

§ 

d 

0 

•£> 

3 

0 

e 

1 

e 

1 

ft c 

“a 

1 ? 

< 

Crop per Acre. 

S 

t ~ 

Is 

« 

u a 

§ = 

► 

■< 

iicrcAa 

46,023 

Acres* 

11,167 

Acrea* 

67,100 

Cwt. 

241,500 

Cwt 

Acrea. 

2,100 

830 

2,930 

15,500 

7-4 

IBS 

330 

800 

1,220 

1 2,600 

7*9 

122 

893 

450 

1,345 

4,600 

6-0 

149 

2,180 1 

390 

2,670 

14,000 

6-4 

286 

6,330 

570 

6,900 

40,000 

6-S 

246 

1,4U 

932 

1 

3,363 

1 

7,000 

5-0 

124 

1,095 

820 

1 

1,915 

9,000 

80 

239 

1,200 

500 

1,700 

5,000 

4-2 

243 

777 

30 

807 1 

4,500 

6-8 

161 

1,430 

580 

2,010 

3,500 

2-4 

261 

63,771 

17,170 

80,050 

347,100 

6-6 

200 
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Probable Crop In 
1857-68. 

« 4 

S" 

BSU 
& fed 

if 

Knmat orEjtatei to wlilcli the following Statlsticg ajiply. 

Cvta. 

Conllu. 


200,100 

93,500 


20,000 

5,000 

Kent, Ambokn, Scligammo, Bcradowcllo, Yicnrtoii, Borders, Etta- 
polln, BerkHliirc, Wiltshire, Ilivnipshlro, Hedua, Mndewellc, An- 
coombrn, Biillacadua, Goraln Elio, Lagalmclku 

8,500 

8,000 

Goodwood, Gonapatna, Mormon IliU, AUnkoUawowo, Smith’s 
Madurcn, Kewera, Manapitia, Seaton, Alma, Bortholomenz. 

6,500 

S,000 

j 

Nugatenne, Galkkella, CaliPornin, Ellen Maria, Alea Vittone, 
Bodaiigalln, Woodsidc, Watte Kellc, Ilangrogamme. 

15,000 

1 4,000 

Wnttegodde, Ilnnloya, Wnriogalln, Nilanibc, Vecluhcttia, Colgrain, 
Nttivagalla, Galloway, Enotre, Goorookcllo. 

42,000 

10,000 

Moneragalla, Eotbsrhild, Gonraooddo, Waygahapittiyn, Niapann, 
Harmony, Eatookclle, Yattepiangalla, Horagiillo, Bowategas, Pea- 
cock, Eolloogalla, Moragalla, Mclfort, BlackPurcst, Delta, Glenlock 
IVhyddon, Ealleboddc, Kattookitool, Eandalawo, Stellcnbcrg, 
Newmarket, Proprosse, Caragostalnwa, Meegollo. Peak, and Peak 
Forest 

11,000 

3,500 

Condogalla, Labookclle, Pallagolla, Eangbodde, Blucpills, Bam- 
bodde, Weddemnlla, Poojagodds, Warendon, Eyrie, Willisrord’a, 
Sabonadiere’s, Taralamccmie, Poondelloya, Harrow, Eton, Eobert- 
son’s, Koitner’s, bleoriscotoakelle. 

15,500 

3,500 

Cotaganga, Girindo Elle, Dovegrove, Gallebodde, Banwello, Batta- 
galla, Baogollc No. I, Rangallc No. 8. 

7,000 

2,000 

Massena, Patigallo, Ilutarebagc, Springwood, Erartnn, Barra, 
Palanicottab. 

4,800 

1,200 

Alnwick, St. Margaret’s, Tullocs, Kirklecs, (?) 

4,500 

2,500 

lloragotla, Yardcssc, Dutula, Niigastcnne, Burn, GalaniniUna, 
Bunnetsliuld, ScctuikcUa. 

484,700 

129,200 
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NOTE. 

THE COFFEE BUG, 

(Lecunium Coffecp, Walker.) 

The following notice of tlie GoocuS) known in Ceylon as the 
“ coffee-bug,” and of the singularly destructive eflfecta produced 
by it on the plants, has been prepared chiefly from a memoir 
presented to the Ceylon Government by the late Dr. Gardner, 
in which he traces the history of the insect from its first 
appearance in the coffee districts until it had established itself 
more or less permanently in all the estates in full cultivation 
throughout the island. 

Tho first thing that attracts attention on looking at a coffee 
tree which has for some time been infested by this coccus, is the 
number of brownish wart-like bodies that stud the young shoots 
and occasionally the margins on the underside of the leaves. 
Each of these warts or scales is a transformed female, containing 
a large numher of eggs which are hatched within it. 

When the young ones come out from their nest, they run 
about over the plant looking very much like diminutive wood- 
lice, and at this period there is no apparent distinction between 
male and female. Shortly after being hatched the males 
seek the underside of the leaves, while the females prefer the 
young shoots as a place of abode. If the under smrface of a 
leaf be examined, it will be found to be studded, particularly 
on its basal half, with minute yeUowish-wbite specks of an 
oblong form. These are the larv© of the males undergoing 
transformation into pupae, beneath their own skins; some of 
these specks are always in a more advanced state than the others, 
the full-grown ones being whitish and scarcely a line long. 
Some of this size are translucent, the insect having escaped; 
the darker ones have it still within, of an oblong form, 
with the rudiment of a wing on each side attached to the lower 
part of the thorax and closely applied to the sides ; the legs 
arc six in number, the four liind ones being directed backwards, 
the anterior forwards (a peculiarity not occurring in other 
iiist‘ct.s); the two antennsa are also inclined backwards, and 
from the tail protrude three short bristles, the middle one 
thinuer and longer than the rest. 

When the transformation is complete, the mature in- 
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sect makes its way from beneath the pellucid oase'j all its 
organs having then attained their full size: the head is sub- 
globular, with two rather prominent black eyes, and two 
antennae, each with eleven joints, hairy throughoixt, and a 
tuft of rather longer hairs at the apices ; the legs are also 
hairy, the wings ore horizontal, of an obovate oblong shape, 
membranous, and extending a little farther than the bristles of 
the tail. They have only two nerves, neither of which reaches 
so far as the tips ; one of thorn rims close to the costal margin, 
and is much thicker than the other, which branches off from 
its base and skirts along the inner margin ; behind the wings is 
attuchod a pair of miiiuto halteres of peculiar form. The ])os- 
session of wings would appear to he the cause why the full- 
grown male is more rarely seen on the coffee bushes than the 
femalo. 

The female, like the msile, attaches herself to the surface of 
the plant, the place selected being usually the young shoots; 
but she is also to be met with ou the margins of the undersides 
of the leaves (on the upper surface neither the male nor female 
ever attach themselves) ; hut, unlike the male, which derives no 
nourishment from the juices of the tree (the mouth being 
obsolete in the perfect state), she punctures the cuticle with a 
proboscis (a very short three-jointed prom/uscis), springing as it 
were from the breast, but capable of being greatly porrected, 
and inserted in the cuticle of the plant, and through this she 
abstracts her nutriment. In the eaily pupa state the female 
is easily distinguishable from the male, by being more ellip- 
tical and much more convex. As she increases in size her 
skin distends and she becomes smooth and dry; the rings of 
the body become effaced ; and lo.sing entirely the form of an 
insect, she presents, for some time, a yellowish pustular .slitipe, 
hut idtimately assumes a rouudihh conical form, of n dark brown 
colour.® 


I Air. tVnsrwoon, wLo ol^^eITe^l 
the operation in one epccit'd, states 
that they eaeape baiWivrvls, llio 
wings being oxtenJed flatly oier the 
head. 

“ Tliero are itmny other speeiea of 
the Coccus trihe in C'eylun, some 
(Pseudocoecus f J never appearing ns 
a facnle, the female wrapping huself 
vip in a white cottony exiidulion; 
many species nemly allied to tho true 


Coccus infest common plttiitd ahinit 
guldens, such as tho Nerium Olean- 
der, Plmneviiv Acuminata, nnd 
others witli milky juices : another 
siihgouus ^C’eiopliistesi'), tho female 
of whii'li proilueM a protecting waxy 
nintciial, infests the Genauiassa 
Vulgaris, tlia Fiirrcsea Oiganteo, tho 
.Fuk iK'p, Mango, a»d other eom- 
uiou trees. 


B 3 
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T T-nt.ii she has ueaily reached her full size, she still possesses 
the po-wer of locomotion, and her six legs are easily distinguish- 
able in the under surface of her corpulent body ; but at no 
period of her existence has she -wingB. It is about the time of her 
obtaining full size that impregnation -takes place (Eeaumur has 
described the singular manner in which this occurs, Mkn., tom. 
iv.), after which the scale becomes somewhat more conical, as- 
sumes a darker colour, and at length is permanently fixed to the 
surface of the plant, by means of a cottony substance interposed 
between it and the vegetable cuticle to -which it adheres. The 
scale, when full grown, exactly resembles in miniature the hat of 
a Cornish miner, there being a narrow rim at the base, which 
gives increased surface of attachment. It is about ^ inch in 
diameter, by about -Jj deep, and it appears perfectly smooth to 
the naked eye ; hut it is in reality studded over with a multitude 
of very minute warts, giving it a dotted appearance. Except the 
margin, which is ciliated, it is entirely destitute of hairs. The 
number of eggs contained in one of the scales is enormous, 
amounting in a single one to 691. The eggs are of an oblong 
shape, of a pale flesh colour, and perfectly smooth. A few 
sm^l yello-wish maggots are sometimes found with the eggs ; 
these are the laiTte ‘ of insects, the eggs of which have been 
deposited in the female while the scale was soft. They escape 
when mature by cutting a small round hole in the dorsum of the 
scale. 

It is not till after this pest has been on an estate for two or 
three years that it shows itself to an alarming extent. During 
the first year, a few only of the ripe scales are seen scattered 
over the hushes, generally on the younger shoots; but that 
year’s crop does not suffer much, and the appearance of the 
tree is little altered^ The second year, however, brings a 
change for the worse ; if the yoimg shoots and the underside of 
the leaves he now examined, the scales will be found to have 
become much more numerous, and -with them appear a multitude 
of white specks, which ate the young scales in a more or less 
forward state. The clusters of berries now assume a black 
sooty look, and a great number of them fall off before coming 


* Of the pnuBitic ChalddidiiB, 
-tmuiy jtem-ra of -whieh are well 
• Imown t(» (IqKisit their cpfcs in the 
soft t'wcna, viz. : Eneystiw, Coeeo- 
phagtw, PteRinmlini, Meausela, Ago- 


nioneimiB ; besides ^Vpliidiiis, a mi- 
nutely sized genus of Iclmeumonidss. 
Most, if not all, of these genera ore 
Singhalese. 
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to maturity; tlie general health of the tree also begins to fail, 
and it acquires a blighted appearance. A loss of crop is this 
year sustained, hut to no great extent. 

The third year brings about a more serious change, the whole 
plant acquires a black hue, appearing as if soot had been thrown 
over it in great quantities ; this is caused by the growth of a 
parasitic fungus * over the shoots and the upper surface of the 
leaves, forming a fibrous coating, somewhat resembling velvet 
or felt. This never makes its appearance till the insect has 
been a long timo on the hush, and probably owes its existence 
there to an unhealthy condition of the juices of tho leaf, con- 
sequent on the irritation produced by the coccus, since it 
never visits the upper surface of the leaf until thelntterhas fully 
established itself on the lower. At this period tho young 
shoots have an exceedingly disgusting look from the dense mass 
of yellow pustular bodies forming on them, the leaves get 
shrivelled, and the infected trees become conspicuous in the row. 
The black ants are assiduous in their visits to them. Two-thirds 
of the crop is lost, and on many trees not a single berry forms. 

As far as it is possible to ascertain, the coffee bushes were 
not affected before 1843, when Captain Eobertson first observed 
the pest on his estate at Lapalla Cralla. Thence it spread east- 
ward through other estates, and finally reached all the other 
estates in the island. It or a very closely allied species has been 
observed in the Botanic Garden at Peradenia, on the Citnis 
acida, Psklium jpomiferum, Myrtua Zeylmiica, Rosa inddea, 
Careya arborea, VHex Negundo, and other plants. The coffee 
coccus has generally been first observed in moist hollow places 
sheltered from the wind ; and thence it has spread itself even over 
the driest and most exposed parts of the island. In some 
estates, after attaining a maximum, it has gradually declined, 
but has shown a liability to reappear, especially in low sheltered 
situations, and it is believed to prevail most oxteiibively iu wet 
seasons. It is easily transmitted from one estate to another, 
while in its earlier stage.s, on the clothes of human beings, and 
in various other ways, which will readily suggest themselves. 
Dr. Gardner, after careful c<mf.ideration and minute examination 
of estates, arrived at the conclusion, that all remedies suggested 


‘ Jtacodium? Species of this penus 
are not confined to tlie cotteo plant 
alone in L'ovlon, but follow the 
“bugs” in uieii attacks on other 

B 


bushes. It appears like a dense in- 
terlaced mesh of fibres, each made 
up of a sinple series of minttle oblonjj 
vcaicles applied end to end. 

4 
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up to tlaat time had utterly failed, and that none at once cheap 
and effectual was likely to be discovered. He seems also to 
have been of opinion that the insect was not under human 
control 5 and that even if it should disappeai*, it would only be 
when it should have worn itself out as other blights have been 
known to do in some mysterious way. Whether this may prove 
to be the case or not, is still very uncertain, but everything 
observed by Dr. Gardner tended to indicate the permanency of 
the peat. 
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CKAP. vn. 

PTJSILAWA AND NEUEBA-ELLU. 

Feom the right bank of the Mahawelli-ganga at Gampolo, 
the road •which up to that point keeps the level of the 
river, begins at once to ascend ; and thence to Piisilawa, 
it winds among the mountains in the most picturesque 
contortions ; sometiines hidden in recesses, into which 
it retires in search of a passage across a rocky stream, 
and again emerging to clamber over the opposing hills. 
For the greater part of the way it is carried along the 
face of steep acclivities -with the scarped cliff on one 
hand, and on the other a precipitous bank; in the 
depths below the GoUatta river is seen, gliding beneath 
over-arched woods, or foaming amongst reefs and fallen 
rocks. 

The vegetation is as varied as the scenery ; — strange 
trees attract the eye in the forests: the with 

stem and branches yellow from the exudation of gam- 
boge, the blazing -with crimson blossoms, and the 

datura covered 'vvith its snowy llower bells. The banks 
of the streams glow with the rosy oleander, and the 
damp groxuid adjoining them is feathered with tree- 
ferns^, which here attain a height of fifteen to twenty 
feet. 

The sides of the mountains here exhibit that strange 
peculiarity to which I have before alluded® of smooth 
verdant slopes known as occurring capri- 

ciously in the midst of forest land ; covered ■with rank 
lemon-grass, and avoided by all trees except the stunted 


1 Gareinia eumhoijia, 
“ Alscphila jjiymteu. 


’ See mttej Vol. I. ch. 1. p. 24. 
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caliatta and the ammadorneUi^, whose thick and pungent 
bark supplies tannin to the Kandyans. 

In these high altitudes the air is so undisturbed, and 
the silence so profound, that individual sounds, the hum 
of insects, the voice of birds, or the shrill call of the 
squirrels, are caught with surprising clearness. Standing 
at sunset on one of the mountains at Ambogammoa, one 
can often hear distinctly the evening guns fired at Colombo 
and Kandy, the one thirty and the other twenty miles 
distant in opposite directions. 

At the time of iny first visit in 1846, these mountains 
exhibited a scene of wonderfid activity and interest; 
the woodman’s axe resounded in all directions, and the 
white smoke ascended in clouds fii’om the slopes where 
the fehed trees®, after being withered and dried by the 
scorching srm, were fired to get rid of the fallen timber 
and clear the ground for tlie reception of the young 
coffee plants. 

At Pusilawa our home on many occasions was the 
hospitable bungalow of hir. Worms and his brother, 
the proprietors of one of the finest plantations in the 
island. Their estate, which now consists, besides uii- 
feUed forest, of upwards of one thousand acres of coffee 
trees in full hearing, wms commenced by themselves in 
1841, when the new enterprise was still in its infancy. 
Their practical knowledge of planting was therefore, 
acquired diuing its expeiiniental stages ; and no capi- 
talkts in the colony have contributed more to its advance- 
ment by judgment and moderation in times of csxdte- 
ment, and by firmness and perseverance in periods of diffi- 
culty, Hereafter, when the great project to which 
they have devoted their lives, shall have attained its 
full development, Ceylon, in the plenitude of commercial 
success, will remember with gratitude the names of 

* Cnr^a arbotwt tad ErMica prostrating a ■whole forest simiilta- 

neonsly, see w* * ***, Vol. I, Pt. i. ch. iii. 
ft description of the enrious p, 106. 

pnmtHs adoptnd by the Kundyons for 
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men like those, who were the earliest pioneers of its 
prosperity. 

It is difficult to imagine a scene of greater natural 
grandeur than that in the midst of which their estates 
have been fonned. The- valley of Pusilawa^ is over- 
hung on its south-eastern side by a chain of wooded 
hills, the last of which, Icnown aa Moonera-galla, or the 
“Peacock rock,” rises upwards of 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and commands a prospect of indescribable 
beauty and magnificence ; extending far and wide and 
embracing mountains, forests, rivers, cataracts, and plains. 
The plantations of the Messrs. Worms extend to the very 
crown of Moonera-galla, and the luididating sides of the 
lulls, which fifteen yeius ago were concealed by the trees 
of the Black Porcst, are now fenced with roses and 
covered in all directions with luxuriant coffee bushes. 

A plantation of coffee is at every season an object of 
beauty and interest. The leaves are bright and polished 
like those of a lattrel, but of a much darker green ; the 
flowers, of the purest white, grow in tufts along the top 
of the branches, and bloom so suddenly, that at morn- 
ing the trees look as if snow had fallen on tliem in 
wreaths during the night. Their josmine-like perfume 
is powerful enough to be oppressive, but they last only 
for a day, and the bunches of crimson berries which 
succeed resemble cherries in tlieir brilliancy and size. 
Within the pulp, concealed in a parchment-like sheath, 
lies the double seed, which by a variety of procesacs 
is freed from its integuments, and converted into eoffee. 

On this fine estate an attempt has been made to 
grow lea; the plants thrive surprisingly, and when I 
saw them they were covered ■with bloom. But the expe- 
riment has hitherto been defeated by the impossibility of 


^ Tugilaica is said to mean tlio 
"valli'y of floTvem” Another con- 
jeoturo is, that the name is draveil 
from the great climbing plant, the 


pitt-waol (Eiitada Pitrsetha), 'whoao 
gigantiu pods attain the astoniahing 
length of five feet and npirards. tJeo 
(mte, Vol. I. Pfc I. eh. iii, p. 100. 
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finfling sHllod labour to dry and manipulate the leaves. 
Should it ever be thought expedient to cultivate tea in 
additiou to coffee in Ceylon, the adaptation of the soil 
and climate has thus been established, and it only remains 
to introduce artisans from China to conduct the subse- 
quent processes. 

It vriU readily be inferred that if the life of a success- 
ful planter in these mountains be fraught -with anxieties, 
it has also a share of compensating enjoyments. One can 
imagine the satisfaction with which he must contemplate 
the rich prospects that his own energies have created, 
peopling the solitudes with industry, and teaching the 
desert to blossom like the rose. 

Pusdawa and the surrounding valleys and forests 
have furnished large coUeclIons of objects, dlustralive 
of the zoology of the island ; but this is a source of en- 
joyment of which the successors of the present genera- 
tion will be deprived by the felling of the forests and 
the destruction of the jungle, which now afford protec- 
tion to multitudes of animals, birds, reptiles, and insects. 
Their numbers are aheady declining in this particular 
spot ; but still, such is their profusion in the forests and 
throughout the region surrounding the coffee estates, 
that opportunities exist for observing thofr instincts 
imder most inviting circumstances, and even the apa- 
thetic become interested in watcliing their habits. 
These are so striking that they impress tliemselves on 
every sense, and stand out clear and illustrative in oup 
rcscollections of the day and its progress. It is not alone 
that their crowded associations almost overpower tho 
memory, it is not that tlioy form at all times the in- 
cidents and life of the landscape — imparting vivacity 
to the foliage, and rendering the air harmonious with 
their motion and their music ; but there is a degree of 
order in their arrangements, and almost of system in 
their times of appearing aiid retiring, that serves, when 
experience has rendered them familiar, to identify each 
period of the day with its accustomed visitants, and 
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assigns to morning, noon, and tmlight their peculiar 
symbols. 

With the first glimmering of davra the bats and nocturnal 
birds retire to their accustomed haunts, in tyMcH to hide 
them from “ day’s garish eye ; ” the jackal and the 
leopard steal back; from their nightly chase ; the elephants 
return timidly into the shade of the forest, from the 
water pools in which they had been luxuriatiug during 
the darlmess ; and the deep-toned bark of the elk re- 
sounds through the glens as he retires into the security 
of the forest. Day breaks, and its earliest blu.sh shows 
the mists tumbling in turbulent liea2)s through the 
deep vaUeys. The sun bursts upwards with a speed 
beyond that which marks his 2>rogrc.ss in the cloudy 
atmosphere of Euro^ie, and the whole horizon glows with 
ruddy lustre ; 

''Not 08 in northern climea, ohscm'ely'bright, 

But one undoudod Maze of liviujf light.” 

At no other moment does the verdure of the mountain 
woods appear so vivid ; each sprig dripping with copious 
dew, and a pendant brilliont twinkling at erery leaf ; the 
grassy glade hoar with the condensed damps of night, 
and the threads of the gossamer sparkling like strings of 
opal in the sunbeams. 

The earliest members of the animated world that catch 
the eye as they move abroad, are the Ileftperidw, the 
first Wteiilies, that, with abrupt gesture, pay their 
morning visit to the flowers. To them succeed the 
Theclcv, distinguished by the blue metallic lustre of their 
wings ; and the rohjommuti, the minutest and most deli- 
cate of the diiu-nal lepidoptera. Other species make 
their appearances with unening certainty at successive 
stages of tlie morning ; the Theclw arc followed by the 
Vanessce, and these by the gaudy Papilios^ tiU, as day 
advances, the broad-leaved plants and flowering shrubs 
are covered by a dancing cloud of butterflies of every 
shape and hue. The bees hurry abroad in all directions. 
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and tlie golden, beetles clambca? lazily over the still damp 
leaves. 

Tbe earliest bird upon tbe wing is tlie crow wHcli 
leaves its perch, almost with the first peep o£ dawn, caw- 
ing and flojjping its sturdy wings. The parroquets 
follow in vast companies, chattering and screaming in 
exuberant excitement. Next tlie cranes and waders, 
that fly inland to their breeding places at sunset, 
rise ii'om the branches on which they have passed the 
night, waving tlieir plumage to disencumber it of tlie 
dew ; and, strctcliing their awkward legs behind, they 
soar away in the direction of the rivers and the far 
sea-shore. 

The songsters that first pour forth their salutations to 
the morning arc the dial-bird (^Copsychua saularta)^ and 
the yellow oriole, whose mellow flute-like voice is heard 
far through the stillness of the dawn. The jungle cock, 
unseen in the dense cover, diouts his r4veLLle ; not with 
the shrill clarion of his European type, but in a rich 
melodious call, that ascends from the depths of the 
valley. As light increases, the grass warbler ® and my- 
nah ® add their notes ; and the bronze-winged pigeons 
make the woods murmur with their plaiutivc cry, which 
resembles the tE^tant lowing of cattle. The ST^ts and 
swallows sally forth as soon as there is sulBcient warmtli 
to tempt the minor insects abroad ; the bulbul lights on 
the forest trees, and the little gem-hke sun-birds^ (tlie 
humming-birds of the East) quiver on their fulgent wings 
above the opening flowers. 

At length the fervid noon approaches, the sun mounts 
high, and all animated natiu-e begins to yield to the 
oppression of his beams. The green enamelled dragon- 
flies still flash above every pool in pursuit of their tiny 
prey; but almost every other winged insect instinct- 
ively seeks the shade of the foliage. The hawks and 


^ Cnrvm mlnvinahta, 
* dftienlit pHnitam. 


* JIdaroims eriabdella, 
H^ectorinia Zeylanica. 
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falcons now sweep tJirough the sky to mark tlic smnllQr 
birds that may be abroad in search of seeds and larvas. 
The squirrels dart from bough to bough uttering their 
dbriU, quick cry ; and the cicada on die stem of the palm- 
tree raises tlie deafening sound whose tone and volubility 
have won for it the expressive title of the “Knife' 
grinder.” 

It is during the first five hom’S of daylight that nature 
seems literally to teem with life and motion, the air 
melodious with the voice of birds, the woods resounding 
with the simmering hum of insects, and the earth replete 
with every form of living nature. But as the sun ascends 
to the meridian and the heat becomes intense, the scene 
is singularly changed, and nothing is more stiiking than 
the almost painful stilluess that succeeds the vivacity of 
the early morning. Every animal di-sappears, escaping 
under the thick cover of the woods ; the bmls retire into 
the shade ; the butterflies, if they flutter for a moment in 
the blazing sun, hurry back into the damp shelter of the 
trees as though their filmy bodies had been parched by 
the brief exposure ; and, at last, silence reigns so profound 
that the ticking of a watch is sensibly heard, and even the 
pulsations of the heart become audible. The buffalo 
now steals to the tanks and watercourses, concealing all 
but his gloomy head and shining horns in the mud 
and sedges 5 the elephant fans himself languidly with 
leaves to drive away the flies that perplex him ; and the 
doer cower in groups under the over-avdiing jungle. 
Bustling from under the dry leaves the bright green 
lizard springs up the rough stems of the trees, and pauses 
betAveeii each dart to look inquiringly rinincl. The 
woodpecker makes the forest re-echo with the restless 
blow's of his beak oiv the decaying bark, and the tortoise 
drops aw'kwardly into the still water that reflects the 
bright plumage of dm kingfisher, as he keeps his lonely 
watch above it. 

So long as the sixn is about the meridian, every living 
creature seems to floe liis beams and linger in the closest 
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shade. Man. himself, as if baffled in all devices to escape 
the exhavisting glare, suspends his toil ; and the traveller 
abroad since dawn reposes tiU the mid-day glow has passed. 
The cattle pant in their stifling sheds, and the dogs lie 
prone upon the ground, their legs extended for in front 
and behind, as if to bring the utmost portion of their body 
into contact with the cool earth. 

As day declines nature recovers from her languor and 
exliaustion, the insects again flutter across the open 
glades, the birds venture once more upon the wing, 
and tlie larger animals saunter from mider cover, and 
move away in the direction of the ponds and pasture. 
The traveller recommences his suspended journey, and 
tlie husbandman, impatient to employ the l^t hours of 
fading night, hastens to resume file intemipted labours 
of the morning. The birds which had made distant ex- 
cuEsdons to their feeding-grounds are now seen return- 
ing to their homes ; the crows assemble roxmd some 
pond to dabble in the water, and readjust their plumes 
before retiring for the night ; the parroquets settle with 
deafening uproar on the crowns of the palm-trees near 
their nests ; and the pelicans and sea-bhds, with weary 
wing, retrace them way to their breeding-place near 
some solitiuy watercoimae or ruined tank. The sun at 
last 

" Sinks, AS a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall j 


twilight succeeds, and die crepuscular birds and ani-. 
mals awaken from their mid-day torpor and prepare 
to enjoy their nightly revels. The hawk-moths now 
dike the place of the gayer butterflies, which with- 
draw with the departure of light ; innumerable beetles 
make short and uncertain flights in the deepening 
shade, and in pursuit of them and the other insects 
that frequent the dusk, the night-D'ar \ with expanded 


’ CaprimuHt/iu Asiaticus, 
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jaws, takes low and rapid circles above the plains and 
pools. 

Darkness at last descends, and every object fades in 
night and gloom ; but still the murmur of innumerable 
insects arises from tlio warm earth. Tlio fruit-eating 
bats launch thoiiLselves from tlie high Ijranrhes on whicli 
they hud hung suspended during the day, and cluster 
round the mango-trees and tamarinds; and across tlio 
grey sky tlie owl flits in pursuit (»f the night moths on a 
wing so soft and downy that the air searcely betrays its 
pulsations. 

The palm-cat now descends from the cre.st of the. 
e<')ca-uut where .she had lurked dmiug the day, and 
the glos'.y genette emerging fi'om some hollow tree, 
steals along the branches to surprise the slumbering 
birds. Meanwhile, among the grass already damp with 
dew, the glow-worm lights her emerald lamp’^, and from 
the slirubs and bushes ksue showers of fire-flies, whose 
pale green flashes sparkle in the midnight darkne.s.s 
till day retm’ns and morning “pales their ineffectual 
fires,” 

Still ascending towards Neuera-ellia, the road from 
PusUawa winds through the valley skirting the bases 
of the lulls till it reaches an apparently insunnoimtable 
barrier of inoimtains in the glen of Eangbodde. Here 
the acclivities that bound the ravine are overcome by 
a serie."} of terraced windings cut out of the almost pru- 
cipitou.s hill, and .so narrow is tlie gorge, tlmt the road 
enter:? between two catiimcts that descend on either 
side of tin* puhS. yomc of the finest cuileu in the island 
is produced at Uaughodde, and the estate of G-oneral 
FruBcr presents a smtable ilUuslratioii of the splendid 
.st’cnei’y amidst wliieh these pluiitatioiis have been 
termed. 


* The frlow-woim of Cejhin, the 
feiuiile of the Lampyrig, attaiiw a si/e 
fiK ewoedinp: anythin}' I ha\p heiinl 
of pWwliere. I have seen it iiPiir 
l’ii?ilnwa thref' inehes in lenffth, lint 


without u proportionate increaae of 
aplendour. It feeds prindpallj on 
sntuls, uioking its way into tno 
and flovouring the soft parts. 


VOT.. 11. 
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In the clamp shade near tliese water-falls the delicate 
spectre Inittorily^ is seen in nmisual numbers, its broad 
and hiuber wings undulating as if unequal to sustain its 
weight, and over the streams die brilliant green dragon- 
fly^ dashes from place to place, on wings that flash like" 
sliced emeralds set in gold. 

Pusilawa is a favourite haunt of a curious species of 
long-legged spider®, that congregates in groups of from 
fifty to a hundred, in hollow trees and in holes in the 
banks by the roadside, and to a casual observer seem 
bunches of horse-Iiau'. This appearance is produced 
by tile long and slender legs of these creatures, which 
are a shining black, whilst their bodies, so small as to 
be mere specks, are concealed beneath them. The 
same spider is found in the low country near Galle, but 
there it shows no tendency to become gregarions. Can 


^ irexfiii Jamnn, 

* Eupltea uplmdetu. 


Phdmiffium hmipuAum. 
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it be that they thus assemble in gi’ou])s in the hiUs for 
the sake of accunuilated warmth at the cool altitude of 
4000 feet ? 

The lowland Singhalese have a horror of the cold in 
tliese elevated situations, and still more of the rain, to 
avoid the pattering of whieli on their skins they would 
at any time crouch under water in a stream, or a tank. 
It is dillicult to tempt them to the hills, and even tlie 
Malabar coolie.s shrink with apprehension from the 
chills of Ncuera-cllia. To j)rovi(le labourers for these 
mountain roads the (rovermnent retain in their pay a 
body of CafTres as jnoncer.s, the remnant of a force 
which was originally incorporated by the Portuguc.se, 
who introducxjd them from their African .settlements at 
Mozambuiue, The Dutch succeeded in keeping up its 
strength by an immigration from the Cape, and the 
British maintained it by pm’chasing slaves fi.’om the 
Portuguese at Goa. At present the CafFres show no 
indination to resort to the island, and this valuable 
force is threatened with consequent extinction. 

On the occasion of my first ascent, the Eangbodde 
pass was rendered dangerous by the presence of a 
“ rogue ” elephant which infested it. He concealed 
liimself by day in the dense forests on either side of the 
road, making his way during die darkness to the river 
below ; and we saw, as we passed, marks on the trunks 
of the trees whore he had rubbed off the mud, after re- 
turning from his midnight bath. f)n the raoniing when 
I cro.s>ed the mountain, a j«)or Cufire, one of the pioneer 
corps, proceeding to his labour, came ),uddeuly upon this 
aavugo at ti turning in the n)ud, when the elephant, 
alarmed by the intrusion, lifted him with its trunk and 
heat out hus braius against tbe bank. 

After a slow and toilsome journey to an elevation of 
more than GOOD feet\ a sight is obtained of tlie plain of 


* The reat-lmusp on the plain at Nenfra-ellia wi feet ahme the -ea. 
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Neiiera-ellia. The lirst visit of Europeans to this lofty 
plateau was made by some English oJlicers, wlio, in 182G, 
penetrated, so far in pursuit of elephants.^ Struck with 
its freshness and beauty, they reported their discovery to 
the G-ovemor, and Sir Edward Barnes, alive to its impor- 
tance ae a sanitary retreat for the troops, instantly took 
possession of it, and commenced the building of barracks, 
and of a bungalow for his own accommodation. He 
directed the formation of a road ; and within two years 
Neiiera-ellia was opened (in 1829) as a convalescent 
station. In the estimation of the European and the 
invalid it is the Elysium of Ceylon. At tliia elevation, 
and encircled by moimtains (which on the northern side 
rise 2000 feet higher still), in the midst of a grassy plain, 
watered by crystal streams, and surroimded by hiUs 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, stands the little 
hamlet; the smoke curling above the thatch of its 
white cottages in the midst of gardens of roses and mi- 
gnonette; and even of some Eiuopean fruit-trees, that 
chanu with their foliage, though they rarely bring their 
fruit to maturity. It is difficult to imagine a higher 
enjoyment than to mount almost between sunrise and 
.-unset from the sultry calm of Colombo to the cool and 
(Ioli«‘iou.'i breeze.- of this mountain jilatcau ; to leave the 
flaming noon and the ftufFocating nights of the coast, and 
after a journey of les.s than a hundred miles along 
admirable roads, and through scenery unsm.’passed in its 
lovelincfs and grandeur, to rest in an English cottage, 
with a blazing wood fire, to sleep under blankets, and 
awake in the morning to find thin ice on tlie water and 
lioar-fn)at encrusting the herbage. 

The temperature of Neuera-cUia, according to Davy, 
nmges from Sfi" tf) 81", (with a mean daily variance of 


‘ wa"4 of I'oittw pro- 

\ioii-l\ known by tin* natives. It 
hiul bt'on tlio n-tiriit of nno of tbe 
KnniUiinkin;!-', whollfil thitlicr from 
till' I’oTtii'flii'-i' about thp yeat IfilO, 


aml_ from Iho cirrumstonce of its 
bnviMff thus bpooniu nn imperinl rosi- 
donre, " niiwavn,” it obtaiiind itspwi- 
spnt npppllation Nurntya-eUta, tlip 
“royal city of lifrht." 
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ll”), but the latter Ls higher than i» shown by recent 
experiment, the average at noon being now ascertained 
to be about 02“, and the highest observation of the 
uncxposed. thermometer 70°. 

At’ this elevation there is a perpetual breeze, but of 
the two, tlie rehiclents, in spite of the gi’eater moisture, 
prefer the south-west wind, with its frequent showers, 
to the (by and parching air from the north and esist. 
The quantity of rain, of coiirae, varies in a scries of 
years ; hut it is by no means so great as in the lower 
range of the hills, and does not much exceed the ordinary 
average on the western coast.^ During the transitional 
periods of the monsoons the fall is less equable, and thu 
intervals of suspension longer ; on the other hand, rain 
has been liiiown about this period to descend \vith(jiit 
interiniasiou for foiu-toeii days. Except diu’ing these 
violent outbursts there is scai-cely a day when outdoor 
exercise is not practicable. Even at noon the clouds 
which collect round the summit of these lofty hills serve 
to wal’d off the sun, and outdoor life is as enjoyable 
as summer at home. Here the troops never change 
woollen for other clothing®, and Eiuopeaii visitors ax'e 
glad to recall associations of England by producing 
their wnter muffling and surtouts. 

In the eaiiy part of the year, from December to 
March, the mornings are bracing and frosty, jmd one is 
tempted to take the chill off the water on stepping into 
till* uceustoined hath before breakfast. The noon-day 
warmth adds a zest to the evening tire, and the nights 
are so bvilUant that a book may be read by moonlight. 


• Tlw> fiufintity of ruiiL {1111111); at 
Xeupra-t'llialiaflpf’ifeptiblvtlocreiiswl 
of Into j'l’ttrft, probably owin); to the 
exti'iisire olp.irinprof the siuToiindiii); 
forests, to prepare thuiu for eoffee 
phuitinfr. 

® It may soemto modify the popu- 
lar opinion iis ti> {n^ent cliongcs of 
temiu'nitiire beiiif; in thoni-i‘h e- 
prejudicial to health, that the niedicul 


oflieers in cliarjm of timtpsatNeuera- 
elliu have Temarked that, notwith- 
■.ttmdiii); the siiddeu variation, from 
the heat of the sun -which is some- 
times oppressive in thu afternoon, to 
chill breeres and hoar frost at night 
the men never suiFer from this cause 
ulone; -without some incautioru act 
on the port of those exposed. 
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May or June usliers in the boisterous monsoon, with its 
thunder and torrents, the solemnity of which is increased 
by stonns of wind such as are unknown in the low 
country. From July to November, when the monsoon 
again changes, the plain presents die same characteristics 
of climate and verdure ; flowers spring up after the rains, ' 
and day affcca: day invalids enjoy their healthful drive 
round ^e base of the hills that encircle the valley, and 
excursionists make their pilgrimages to the top of Peduru- 
tallnrgallaS au elevation of 8280 feet, from which there is 
a view of siupassing magnificence over the lower range 
of mountains and the plains beneath, threaded by the 
silvery lino of the rivers, and stretching away till it meets 
the sea on the far horizon. 

In these invigorating heights the newly arrived visitor, 
scaping in a single night from the sultry languor of the 
low country, is surprised by the unexpected importunities 
of his recovered appetite, and seizes with a relish dishes 
he would have declined with averted face the day before. 
In a temperahno resembling that of an English antmnn, 
with the j'kin moist, but no longer sodden, the chest ex- 
panding in a lighter atmosphere, and the enlivened circu- 
latiou imparting an unaccustomed glow and colour to the 
surface ; lie addresses himself with vigoiu’ to pedestrian 
excursions among the surrounding hills. Here a slight 
diflicidty of breathing surprises a stranger — arising 
from the high rarefaction of the air — but it soon 
passes off. 

To those delicate constitutions which, without the 
presence of actual disease, are nevertheless debilitated 
from long exposure to tropical heat, the cliauge pro- 
duced by tlio lofty climate of Neuera-ellia is still more 
nuiarkable ; muscular tenuity disappears, the limbs re- 
cover their elasticity and roimdness, the spirits rise 


' fimcrully collcrl “ Pedro- tall(v- 
gnlliL.'' It tatp-} thiif name from pro- 
tliifinff ‘xmie planh BiutaUi* for the 
tif iietluru, “ mata,’’— tlieso 


serro as a sitbstitiite for the 
or strips of loaves ; and they grow 
amongst the rocks near its 

summit. 
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with the renewal of strength, the pallor of the features 
disappears, and after a few Aveeks of outdoor oxcitenient 
the visitor returns to the coast witk a complexion as 
clear as if freshly imported from Europe. 

But whilst thus adapted to the prescawation of health, 
and to the stage of iveakness consequent on the suhsi- 
donce of disease, Neuera-ellia, as a sauatarium, is little 
to be relied on for the relief of active ailments, especially 
such as are iucidout to the island. Derangements of 
the liver and internal organs are likely to be aggra- 
vated there by ctmgestion, and the diminution of tliat 
quietude which is essential to the work of reparation ; 
and in aflec.tions of the lungs there is an incTcase of 
Aineasmcss in the chest from breathing such highly rarefied 
aiv. 

Only one class of suffei’ers seem to derive a relief 
at once rapid and effectual, — those with cutaneous 
abrasions or idcerations by leech-bites. These wounds in 
the low country are sluggish and slow to heal, but in 
the tonic air of the mountain tlioy quickly close, to the 
siuq)rise of the patient, and almost without the inter- 
vention of surgical .sMll. 

But however limited its sanative effects, the ble.ssiug 
with Avliich Providence has endowed the ishuid, in placing 
such a climate within reach of the sultry coast, has never 
been didy e.stimated by Europeans, nor sufficiently aA'ailed 
of as a preveiith’e fufainst the approaches of disease. By 
the militaiy, especially, its value has been inadequately 
appreciated as a prophylactic. Boldicrs are only allowed 
to visit it after becoming jmonouncod invalids : Avheii 
lioalth might have been preserved comparatively umm- 
paired, had they been sent there as a precaution, on 
the earliest symptom of that exhaustion and debility 
wliicli ordinarily prelude actiud seizure. After the at- 
tack has subsidc'd, the influence of the plain on conva- 
lescents is something magical ; and in cases of fever no 
effort sliould be spared to enable the patient to reach 
it. Instances have occurred in AA'hich it might be aj)pre- 
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heiided that the siiflerer would die upon the road, when 
he has ralhcd and recovered after reaching Ncuera-ellia, 
as if the breezes of the momitain were the elixir of 
St. Leon. 

As preventive of illness, dierefore, the advantages of 
Neuera-ellia cannot be too highly lauded. To the hy[)o- 
chondriac and the valetudinarian, 

« When nature, being oppress’d, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body,” 

the valley is a paradise ; to the languid and exliausted 
dweller on the coast a visit to tliis elevated region acts 
like the touch of his mother earth, strengthening him 
to wrestle with the heats bdlow ; and children after 
rejoicing in the bracing breezes descend as rosy and bright 
as on their first arrival from England. 

Eirropean vegetables have been grown after infinite 
pains and attention at Neuera-eUia, and attempts have 
been made to cultivate English grain ' ; but the result 
has been tinsatisfactory, — the seed was destroyed by the 
multitude of larvaj and other depredators in a soil that 
had never before been disturbed; and although the 
experiment may eventually prove successful, the lahoiu’ 
and cost in the iuteimediate stages must for some time 
tu come discourage the enterprise as a remunerative 
^pe(’ulation. 

As the plain is entirely fonned of debris fr-om the 
hills, it has been largely productive of precious stones 
embedded in the allmial deposit, and is still covered 
with luta .sunk by the gein-findeiu One of the amuse- 
ments of visitors is jewel-hunting, and they are frequently 
rt‘qiut<‘d by the discovery of small rubies, sapphires, and 
topazes. 

Lrum Xeuera-ollia to Badullathe road makes a dascent 
of more than 3000 feet within forty miles, and com- 


' .\u iti I’oiiiif of tlif'c ('\pt'rim('nt‘» 
wml tli.-ir r. -iilti will Ik* found iu Jlr. 
llvkKUs m 


Cmlou, Rvo. Lougmnnu, 18oo, cli. ii. 
p. 14, &c. 
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inancls aL every point splendid views over the hi lls and 
mididating plains of Oovah. This fertile region was 
fonned into a principality by King Senerat, who, at his 
decease in 1G35, bequeathed it to his step-son; and it 
was here that the Portuguese commander, Don Constan- 
tine de Saa y hTorona, bemg tempted to invade the high 
countiy, in 1C30, was led into an ambuscade, and mer- 
cilessly slaughtered by the Kandyans. Tliia gloomy epi- 
sode in the Instory of the Europeans in Ceylon forms the 
subject of a touching narrative written by Eodrigues do 
Sa y Mene 2 e.s to vindicate the memoiy of his father \ 
who alone of all the Portuguese governors of the island 
a})peurs to have been kindly remembered for some en- 
dearing qualities in his tlisposition. 

The general aspect of the province presents grassy 
plains, which afford better pasturage for cattle than 
any other in the island; and fertile rice-lauds, in the 
management of which the people of Oovah are pre- 
eminent, from them skill in leading streams from great 
distances for purposes of irrigation.^ Cattle ai’e abundant, 
and especially buffaloes, which are universally employed 
for tillage; and amongst the objects of cultivation to 
wliich the chmate is adapted are Indian corn, millet, 
yams, potatoe.s, and cassava. Large quantities of ma- 
terials are grown for the preparation of curry ; turme- 
ric, capsicums, onions and garlic, as well as cardamoms 
and pepper. Vegetable oils are expressed from mimerons 
plants ; indigo, madder, sapan-wood and avuotto furnish 
dye.s ; and the hills, long before European planters had 
established themselves around Kandy, were celebrated 
for yielding the finest native coffee in Ceylon. At the 


* Hebelim dv Cttjlan, %<•, Lisbon, 
A.u. lliSl. For nn affoimt of this 
expedition, see aide, Vol. II. 
l*t. XV. cU. li. p, 40. 

^ The boiuves of these streams 
are chiefly in the hiUs surrounding 
Xeui'iM-eliia ; “therefore,” sayo llr. 
TJakkii, in his EiyM Years' Wander- 


ini/ain C<ylmi,‘^ thoking in possession 
of Nouera-ellia had the luosteouipletc 
rominand oyer his subjeets in Oovah, 
us ho coidd either give or Tvithholci 
the supply at pleasure hy allowing 
its free exit or altering its course.” 
— Ch. iii. p. 49. 
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present moment there arc upwards of three thousand 
acres in bearing, and the ascertained j)ortioii of forest 
land suitable for plantations is not less than thirty thousand 
more. 

The climate is one of the most salubrious in Ceylon ; 
and owing to this singular combination of capabilities 
there can be little doubt that, with the extension of roads 
and enlarged means of communication with tlie capitals 
and tlic coast, Oovah, as it is alread;^ one of the ricliest 
districts in the island, is destined at no distant date to be 
one of the most prosperous and frequented. 

Biidulla, the capital of the piincipahty, hos in a 
valley, on one side of which rises mountain of 
Namoone-koole, whose summit is nearly 7000 feet high. 
No scene in nature can be more peacefid and lovely. 





hut tlio valley has been so often desolated by war, that 
nothing remains of the ancient city except its gloomy 
temple-, and the vestiges of a mined dngoba. The 
Jlritisli hare eou\erte<l an ancient residence of the 
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prince of Oovah into a fort, defended by earlh-worlcs ; 
and the modem town, in the activity of its bazaars and 
the comfort and order of its dwellings, generally sur- 
rounded by gardens of coco-nuts, coffee, and tobacco, 
attests the growing prosperity and contentment of the 
district 

About four hundred yards from the Fort is the tepid 
spring, called by the natives “ the smoke-mouthed well,” 
which is held in equal veneration by Buddhists, Hin- 
dus, and Mahometans. The Hindus believe that two 
chank shells, stiU j)resGrved in an adjacent dewale which 
is dependent on the great temple of Kattragam, were 
obtained from two cobra do capellos, which rose with 
them from the depths of this well. The Mahometans 
have a tradition that a devout Saiiton, on his pilgrimage 
to Adam’s Peak, died, and was bimed near the spring. 
It is reraaikable, that in the mountains of Ooda- 
ICinda, in western Oovah, there is a small community 
kuo-wu as the “ Ptidua-guruwas” who profess Main, but 
conform to Kandyan customs ; and it seems to be 
doubtful whether they are Mahometan converts, or the 
descendants of a tribe from the continent of India. 

I have mentioned elsewhere the existence in Oovah 
of a race of ont-castes, the Amhatteyos, so degraded, 
that even the Eocliyas prevent their dogs from eating 
the fragments of food cooked by them. It is further 
illustrative of the development of caste in Ceylon, that, 
in the ueighborurhood of BaduUa, there is a class known 
as Pureijos, or “ strangers,” and sometimes as Weediye- 
ettos^ or “ people of the high road,” who are believed to 
be the offspring of some Portuguese captives, made 
slaves after the massacre of Constantine de Sa y 
Korona. They were jjennitted to intermarry with women 
of rank who had been expelled from Kandy for crimes; 
but these, as a less punishment than consigning them to 
the Kodiyas, were degraded to the condition of royal 


* Soe ««*’, Vol. II. nt VII. ell. iv. p. 101. 
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serfe, and condemnecT to menial services in the rice-lands 
and granaries. 

Perhaps there is not a scene in the world which com- 
"bines sublimity and beauty in a more extraordinary 
degree than that which is presented at the Pass of Ella, 
where, through an opening in the chain of mountains, 
the road from Badulla descends rapidly to the lowlands, 
over which it is carried for upwards of seventy miles, 
to Ilanibaugtotte, on the south const of the island. The 
ride to Ella piisses for ten or twelve miles along the 
base of hills thickly wooded, except in those spots where 
the forest has been cleared for planting coiTee. The 
view is therefore ohstiaicted, and at one point appeal's 
to terminate in an impassable glen; but on reaching 
this the traveller is amazed at discovering a ravine 
through which a torrent has forced its way, tlisclosing a 
passage to the plains below, over wliich, for more than 
sixty miles, the prospect extends, unbroken by a single 
eminence, tiU, far in the distance, the eye discerns a Hue 
of light, wliich marks where the sunbeams are flashing 
on the waters of the Indian Ocean. 
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STRUCTUllR AND FUNCTIONS. 

DuRiNft Diy at Kandy, T had twice the 

opportutiity of witue>Hing the oi)oratioii on a grand 
Hcale of caiituring wild elephants, intended to be trained 
for the publio service in the establishment of the Civil 
Engineer ; — and in the course of my frequent journeys 
through the interior of the island, I succeeded in 
collecting so many particulars relative to the habits of 
these interesting animals in a state of natiu’e, as have en- 
abled me not only to add to the information previously 
possessed, but to correct many fallacies popularly re- 
ceived regarding their instincts and disposition. These 
I am anxious to place on record before proceedhig to 
describe the scenes of which I was a spectator, during 
the progress of the elephant hunts in the district of the 
Seven Kories, at wliich I was present in 1846, and again 
in 1847. 

With the exception of tlie narrow but densely inha- 
bited belt of cultivated land, that extends along the 
scahorde of the island from Cliilaw on the western coast 
to Tangallo on the south-east, there is ru > part of Ceylon 
in which elephants may not be said to abound ; even 
close to the oimrons of the most populous localities of 
the interioi’. They frequent both the open plains and 
the deep forests; and their footsteps are to be seen 
wherever food and shade, vegetation and water aUime 


^ M. Ad. Pictet baa availed him- 
fiplf of tbo love of tbe clophont for 
water, to found on it a solution of the 
lonjr-cnntested question as to the 


etymology of the word “ elephant,” 
— a term which, whilst it has passed 
into almost eveiy dialect of the 
West, is scarcely to be traced in 
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them, alike on the summits of the loftiest moimtains, and 
on the borders of tlie tanks and lowland streams. 

!Froiu, time immemorial the nativ^es have. been taught 
to capture and tame them, and the export of elephants 
from Ceylon to India has been going on without inter- 
ruption from the period of the first Punic War.^ In later 
times all elephants were the property of the Kandyan 
crown ; and their capture or slaughter without the royal 
permission was classed amongst the gravest offences in 
the criminal code. 

In recent years there is reason to believe that their 
numbers have become considerably reduced. They have 
entirely disappeared from districts in which they were 


nay languam of Ama. The Gbeek 
Ai uic, to TTOch we lae immediAtely 
u^efa^ foi it, did not ori^nally 
nwtta tiie ommal, hul^ aa early as Ihe 
lime of Homer, was applied only to its 
tnshs, and stifled wot^. HocHAnr 
has sought for a Semitic origin, and 
seizing on the Arabic Jfi, and pre- 
fixing the arlide al, suggests oMl, 
akin to t\t’ i hut rejeeting this, lio- 
cn \KT himself tesorta to the Hebrew 
elfphftat ‘“ox" — and this conjecture 
d(*ri\(‘s a ct-rtaiu degree of coun- 
teiuiii f fnuu the f-u-t that the Ro- 
iii.LiH, when they nbtuiiied their lin>t 
“■iirht of the elep'luuit in the iiniiy of 
Ih irhu.., in Liic.inia, o<dh‘cl it tho iuea 
bin. lint the avrm: is still umic- 
<i)unted for; and I’ott has soiiL'ht to 
remove the diffieulty by intrwlucing 
the Arabic Aimli, Indian, thus making 
tieph-hmdi, ‘ ‘ iw It»dU «*. ” The con- 
tersion of hituli into avro is an 
olMtttth', but hi'ie tho example of 
“t.ojHirind'’ comes to aid; Immr 
Kindi, the “ Indian dattv” which in 
luediioval (treek forms ranapivrt. A 
theory of Bbs vry, that i.U^uf might 
b*> ciuupounded of the Arabic al, and 
ibhii, a Sanskrit name for the ele- 
phant. isoxiswcd la still greater efy- 
motogienl exception. Pictet’s solu- 
tion i‘<, that in the Hanskrit epics the 
King of Rlephnnt. 1 , who hns the dis- 
tinction of currying the god Indra, is 
called uimruttt "or airnmna, n modi- 


I ficatlon of airavanta, "son of the 
I ocean,” which again comes from ira- 
. vat, “ abounding in water,” “Nona 
I atmons done ainai, comma corr^hitif 
du ^0 iXi^ai>ro,tme ancionne forme, 
dirdvanta on dUdvmvta, afikiblie plus 
toid en lUhlvnia on dirdtam .... 
On connait la predilection de I’dld- 
' phont pour le voisirnige des fleuves, 
et son umour poim I’eau, dmit I’abon- 
dance est necessaire a son bieu-ctre." 
This Sanskrit name, Pictet supposes, 
may have been carried to the West 
by tho Pho'nicians, who were the 
purveyors of ivory mim India ; and, 
froni the Greek, the Latins derived 
elepkat., which posacd into tho modem 
languages of Italy, Gemianv, and 
France. But it is curious that the 
Spaniards acquired fioni the Moors 
their Arabic tenn for ivory, tmrjil, 
and the Portuguese matjim ; and that 
the SeanilinavianB, probably from 
their early Pipeditionfi to the Medi- 
teiTonean, adopted JiU as their name 
for the elephant itself, 
forivoi^-; in Donidi, (See 

Jmm. Asijat. IS4.% t. xliiL p. 13.1.) 
Tho Spaiiiarda of South America cidl 
the palm whi<*h produces the vege- 
table ivoij' {Thfimphai imcrovarpii) 
Pabnu de mmjil, and the nut itself, 
nMtifil veffctal. 

de JVirf. Aniin, lib, xvi. 
c, 18; toiinm Iiidieopl. p, 128, 
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formerly numerous ^ ; smaller liercls have been taken in 
■ the periodical captures for the public service, and hunters 
returning from the chase report them to be grovdng scarce. 
In consequence of this diminution the peasantry in 
some parts of the island have even suspended the an- 
cient practice of keeping watchers and fires by night 
to drive away the elephants from their growing crops.^ 
The opening of roads and the clearing of the mountain 
forests of Kandy for the cultivation of coffee, have 
forced the animals to retire to the low country ; where 
again they have been followed by large parties of Eu- 
ropean sportsmen ; and the Singhalese tliemselves, being 
more freely provided with arms than in former times, 
have assisted in swelling the annual slaughter.® 

Iliid the motive that incites to the destruction of 
the elephant m Africa and India prevailed in Ceylon, 
and had the elephants there been provided with tusks, 
they would long since have been annihilated for the sake 
of their ivory.* But it is a curious fact that, whilst in 


^ Le Bhot, -w^ho viaited Cejlon 
A.D. 1706, sires that in the district 
round Colombo, rehere elepbimts ore 
now never seen, thw were then so 
abundant, that IGO had been taken 
in a single corral. (Vouaffe, ^c., tom. 
ii. ch. Ixiii. p. 831.) 

a Li some parts of Bengal, where 
elephants were formesrly troublesome 
(especially near the wilds of Ham' 
gar), the natives got rid of them by 
mixing a prcpniation of the poison- 
ous nopal root colled dtthra in balls 
of grain, and other materials, nf which 
the aniiiiid is fond. In Cuttack, above 
ilfty years ago, mineral poison was 
laid for them in tlie some way, and 
the carcases of eighty were ‘found 
■which had been MUod by it. {Agiut, 
Ses., XV. 1S8.) 

“ The number of elephants has 
been aimilarly reduced throughout 
the south of India. 

* The annual importation of ivory 
into Great Britain alone, for the 
last few years, has been abinit one 
million pounds; 'which, taking the 

VOL. ir. 


aver^ weight of a tude at sixty 
poun^, would require the daughter 
of 8,333 male elephants. 

But of this quantity the importa- 
tion from Ceylon has generally avor- 
aged only five or six hundred weight; 
which, making allowance for the 
lightness of the tusks, would not in- 
volve the destruction of more than 
seven nr eight in each year. At tho 
some time, this does not fairly «'pre- 
sent tho annual number of tuskers 
shot in Ceylon, not only bucauso a 
portion of tho ivory finds its way to 
Uhina and to other places, but be- 
cause tho chiefs and Buddhist priests 
bavo a paseion for collecting tnsks, 
and tho tlncat and largest arc to be 
found ornamenting their temples and 
private dwellings. The Chinese pro- 
fess that for their exquisite carvings 
the ivoiy of Ceylon excels all other, 
both in density of texture and in de- 
lieaey of tint ; but in the iEhiropeon 
market, the ivory of Africa, from its 
more distinct graining and other 
causes, obtaina a higher price. 
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Ainca and India botli sexes have tusks^, with some shght 
disproportion in the si2e of those of the females; not 
one elephant m a hundred is found ■with tusks in Ceylon, 
and die few that possess them are exclusively males. 
Nearly all, however, have those stunted processes which 
are called tushes, about ten or twelve inches in length 
and one or two in diameter, — these I have observed 
them to use in loosening earth, stripping off bark, and 
snapping asunder small branches and climbing plants; 
and hence tushes arc seldom seen without a groove worn 
into them near their extremities.® 

Amongst other surmises more ingenious than sound, 
the general absence of tusks in the elephant of Ceylon 
has been associated with the profiision of rivers and 
streams in the island ; whilst it has been thro'wn out as 
a possibility that in Africa, where water is comparatively 
scarce, the animal is equipped with these implements 
in order to assist it in Egging weUs in the sand 
and in raising the juicy roots of the mimosas and 
succulent plants for the sake of their moisture. lu sup- 
port of this hypothesis, it has been observed, that wliilst 
the tusks of the Ceylou species, which ai’e never re- 
quired for such uscvs, are slender, graceful and curved, 
seldom exceeding fifty or sixty pounds’ weight, those 
of the African species are sftaiglit and thick, weighing 
occasionally one hundred and fifty, and even three 
hundred pounds.® 


A writw in the India 
Smie0 for Octoher 1867 saj's, ‘’iji 
Malabar a tuakloas male elephant is 
nure; I have Been hut two.” — p. 
167, 

* The old lallacy ia still renewed, 
that the elephant shfds his tuaks. 

aaja he drops them once in 
ten ypare (lib. xiv. c. 6) j and Ptnrx 
repeats the stoiy, adding that, when 
dnipped, the elephants bide them un- 
der ground (lib. viii.) whence, Shaw 
sajN, in hia Zotdoa^, “they are he- 
^iiently found in the woods,” and ex- 
ported from Africa (vol. i. p, 213) ; 
and Sir W. Jabotse, in the IftUu- 


ralist'a Library (vol. ix. p. 110), says, 
“ tho tusks are shed nhont the VR-elah 
or thirteenth year.” This is erro- 
neous : after losing the first pair, or, 
as they are called, tlie “miUi; tuAs,’’ 
which drop in consequence of the ab- 
sorption of their roots, when the ani- 
mal is extremely youngj the second 
pair acquire their full size, and be- 
come the “permanent tusks,” which 
are never shed. 

■Notwithstanding the inferiority 
in weight of the Oaj Ion tusks, os corn- 
par^ with those of the elephant of 
India, it would, I think, be precipi- 
tate to draw the inference that 1me 
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But it IS manifestly incongisteut ■vritb. the idea that 
tusks were given to the elephant to assist him in digging 
for his food, to find that the females are less bountifully 
supplied with them than the males, whilst the necessity 
for their use extends equally to both sexes. The same 
argument serves to demomtratc the fellacy of the con- 
jecture, that the tusks of the elephant were given to 
him as weapons of offence, for if such were the case the 
vast majoi'ity in Ceylon, males as well as females, would 
be left hclplo-sa in presence of an assailant. But although 
in their conllicts with one another, those which arc pro- 
vided with tusks may occasionally push with them clmnsily 
at their opponents ; it is a misapprehension to imagine 
that tuhks are designed specially to serve “ in warding off 
the attacks of the wily tiger and the furious rliinoceros, 
often securing the victory by one blow which transfixes 
the assailant to the earth.” ^ 

So hannless and peaceful is the life of the elephant, that 


size of the former was xmiform^ and 
natuiallyleBStliaiitiiat of themtter. 
The truth, I believe to be, that if 
permitted to grow to maturity, the 
tusks of the one would, in ell proba- 
bility, equal those of the other ; but, 
so eager is the seerch for ivory in 
Ceylon, thot e tusker, when once 
obeerv'ed in a herd, is followed up 
with suchpeisi. vering impatience, that 
he is almost invariably shot before 
attaining his full growth. General 
I)i Liha, when returning fiom the 
governorship of the I’ortugueso set- 
tlements at ^Mozambique, told me, 
in ISIS, that ho had been nmiuahHl 
to proeiiro two tusks of the largest 
size and stmightest pnssibln shape, 
which wen* to in* formed into a rrora 
to surmount the high altar of the eu- 
thedial at Goa*, he Bneeeeded in Iris 
commission, and sent tw<i, one uf 
which was 180 pounds, and the other 
170 pottuda’ weight, ^dth the Hlighteat 
possible curve. In n periodical, en- 
titled The Frimd, published in (’oy- 
lon, it is stated in the volume for 1807 
that tho oifieors belonging to the ski|)s 
Qnomilt and .Uburhak, engaged m 


the Niger Expedition, were ahown 
ly a native Idng two tusks, each two 
feet and a half in ciicnmfcience at 
the base, eight feet long, and weigh- 
ing upwards of 200 potmds. (V cl. L 
m 225.) Bbodhbip, in his ZodeuKiA 
Secreatims, p. 260, says a task of 
850 pounds’ weight was sold at Ani- 
sterdam, but he does not quote his 
authority, 

^ Menafferies, publlshpd^hy 

the Society for tho lliltusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge, \ol. i, p._(i8: “Tho 
Elephant,’’ i-li. iii. It will bo wen 
that I have quoted n»p(>iitp<lly from 
this volume, bui-miho it is the luost 
coinpendioiia tmd careful compila- 
tion with which I nni neqnainted of 
tho infiimmtion prexuraaly existing 
regarding the elephant. The au- 
thor incorporatt's no streculationa of 
hi,4 owm, but has ruosl diligently and 
agreeably arranged all the faete col- 
lected by his predoce&aors. Tbe story 
of antipathy between tho elephant 
and rhinoetTos is probably harrowed 
from ..EuaHj db Nat,, lib. xvii. 
c, 44. 

2 
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nature appears to have left him unprovided with any 
weapon of offence ; his trunk is too delicate an organ to 
be rudely employed in a conflict mth other animals, 
and although on an emergency he may push or gore 
with his tusks (to which the Rench have hastily given 
the term “ defenses”), their almost vertical position, 
added to the dilRculty of raising his head above the 
level of his shoulder, is inconsistent with the idea of 
their being designed for attack, since it is impossible 
for the elephant to strike an effectual blow, or to wield 
his tusks as the deer and the buffalo can direct their 
horns. N^or is it easy to conceive imder what circum- 
stances an elephant could have a hostile encounter with 
dther a rhinoceros or a tiger, with whose pursuits in 
a state of nature his own can in no way conflict. 

. Towards man elephanls evince shyness, arising from 
their love of solitude and dislike of intrusion; any 
alarm they exhibit at his appearance, may be reason- 
ably traced to the slaughter which has reduced their 
numbers 5 and as some evidence of this, it has always 
been observed that an elephant exhibits greater impa- 
tience of the presence of a white man than of a native. 
Were its instincts to carry it further, or were it in- 
fluenced by any feeling of animosity or cruelty, it must 
be apparent that, as against the prodigious numbers 
which inhabit the foi’csts of Ceylon, man would wage an 
unequal contest, and that of the two one or other must 
• long since have been reduced to a helpless minority. 

Official testiiiiony is not wanting in confirmation of 
tills view;— in the returns of 108 coroners’ inquests held 
in Ceylon, during five years, fr’om 1849 to 1855 inclusive, 
ill cases of death occasioned by wild animals ; 16 are 
recorded as having been caused by elephants, 15 by 
buffaloes, 6 by crocodiles, 2 by boars, 1 by a bear, and 
68 by serpents; (the great majority of the last class of 
sufferers being women and children, who had been 
bitten during the night). Little more than t^ree fatal 
accidents annually on the average of five years, is cer- 
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tainly a small proportion amongst a population estimated 
at a million and a half, in an island abounding with 
elephants, with which encounters are daily stimulated 
by the love of sport or the hope of gain. Were the 
elephants instinctively vicious or even highly irritable 
in their temperament, the destruction of hiunan life 
under the circumstances must have been infinitely greater. 
It must also be taken into account, that some of die 
accidents recorded may have occurred in the rutting 
season, when elephants are subject to fits of temporary 
fury, known in India by the tenn rmist., in Ceylon mudda, 
— a paroxysm wliich speedily pas.ses away, but duriag 
the fuiy of wliich it is dangerous even for the mahout 
to approach those ordinoiily the tamest and most gentle. 

But, then, the elephant is said to “entertain an ex- 
traordinary dislike to all quadrupeds ; that dogs run- 
ning near liim pi‘oduce aimoyance ; that he is alarmed 
if a hare stait from her fonn;” and from Pliny to 
BuSbn every naturalist has recorded his supposed aver- 
sion to swine.^ These alleged antipathies arc in a great 
degree, if not entirely, imaginaiy. The habits of the 
elephant are essentially harmless, his wants lead to no 
rivalry with other animals, and the food to which he is 
most attached flourishes in such abundance that he ob- 
tains it without an efibrt. In the quiet solitudes of 
Ceylon, elephants may constantly be seen browsing peace- 
fully in the immediate vicinity of other animals, and 
in clo.se contact with them. I have seen groups of doer 
and wild hufFuloo.s reclining in tlu! sandy bod of a river 
in the dry sutusou, and elephants plucking the branche.s 
close beside them. They show no impatience in the 
company of the elk, the bear, and the wild hog ; and on 
the other hand, I have never discovered au instance in 
which these animals have erincod any apprehension of 
elephants. The elephant’s natural timidity, however, is 
such that he becomes alannod on the appearance in the 


* Menar/cneSf “The Elophoat,” ch. iii. 
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jungle of any airitufll "with which ho is not familiar ; he 
is said to be afraid of the horse, but from my own ex- 
perience I should say it is the horse that is alarmed 
at the aspect of the elephant ; in the same way, from 
some unaccountable impulse, the horse has an antipathy 
to the camel, and evinces extreme impatience, both of 
the sight and the smell of that animal.^ When enraged, 
{in elephant will irot hesitate to eharge a rider on 
horseback; but it is against the man, not against the 
horse, that his fury is directed ; and no instance has been 
ever known of his wantonly assailing a horse. 

<*A horse, which belonged to the late Major Rogers 
had run away from Ins groom, and was found some 
considerable time afterwards grazing quietly with a 
herd of elephants. Pigs are constantly to be seen feed- 
ing about the stables of the tame elephants, which 
manifest ,no repugnance to them. As to the smaller 
finirp flla , the elephant undoubtedly evinces uneasiness at 
the presence of a dog, but this is referable to the same 
cause as his impatience of a horse, namely, that neither 
is habitually seen by him in the forest; but it would 
he idle to suppose that this feeling could amount to 
hostility against a creature incapable of inflicting on 
liiin the slightest injury.® The truth I apprehend to he 
tliat, when they meet, the impudence and impertinences 
of tiie dog are ofiensive to the gravity of the elephant. 


^ This peculLirity was noticed by 
tlif‘ ancients, and is recorded by Ile- 
ruJidUS ; “ tu/nyXor Vir-iOi; ^iifrcrni, Kal 
ot’e orr* r/Jj' liijfv ccvr/ir (jffFutP 

oftre rifi* iiiy^nrupoftn’oc (Ilorod. 
ch. fiO), t'iuni'Is Inive lim^ been 
bred by the Ornnd Uuhe of Tusenny, 
At his establishment near Pisft, luid 
even there the same instinctive dbi- 
like to them ia manifested by the 
hoTsp, vi-hieh it is necessaiy to train 
and af'emtolu to their presence in 
order to avoid aecidents. Mr. 
liuiiDKiiip mention'^, that, “when the 
pruciiiition of aiich tnuuing' has not 
"been Mlopted, the sudden and dun- 
preroiw terror with which a horse is 
.wiscil in i*oiniii<r iuie.vpuctedly upon 


one of them is excessive. " — JVbie- 
liooh o/" a Nftturulial, ch. iv. p. 113. 

® Major KnaEBB was many years 
the chief civil officer of Government 
in the district of Oovali, where he was 
killed by lightning, 1846. 

® To account tor the impatience 
manifested by the elwhant at the 
presence of a dog, it has been sug- 
gested that he is alarmed lest the lat- 
ter should attack lua feet, a portion 
of his body of which the eloffiiaut is 
peculiai’ly carofiil. A tame dephant 
has been observed to regard wim in- 
d|/lerenee a spear directed towairis 
bis bead, but to sliriuk timidly from 
the same weapon when pointed at his 
foot. 
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and incompatible with his love of solitude and ease. 
Or may it be assumed as an evidence of the sagacity 
of the elephant, that the only two animals to which 
he manifests an antipathy, are the two which he has 
seen in the company of his enemy, man? 

Major Skinner, w'hoae official duties in tracing roads 
involved the necessity of his being in the jungle for 
months logetlier, always found that, by night or by day, 
the barking of a dog which accompanied liim, was suffi- 
cient to put a whole herd to flight. On the whole, 
therefore, I am of opinion that the elephant lives on terms 
of amity with eveiy quadruped in the forest, that’ ho 
neither regards them as his foes, nor provokes their 
hostility by his acts; and that, with the exception of 
man, his greatest enemy is a fly I 

The current statements as to the supposed animosity of 
the elephant to minor animals, originated with JEliau and 
Pliny, who had probably an opportmrity of seeing, what 
may at any time be observed, that when a captive ele- 
phant is picketed beside a post, the domestic animals, 
goats, sheep, and cattle, 'will annoy and irritate him by 
their audacity in making free with his provender ; but 
this is an evidence in itself of the little instinctive dread 
wliich such comparatively puny creatures entertain of 
one so powerful and yet so gentle. 

Amongst elephants themselves, jealousy and other causes 
of irritation frequently occasion contentious between indi- 
viduals of the same herd; but on such oci*tivsions it is 
their habit to .strike with their tninks and to bear down 
their opponents with their hesid.^. It ia doubtless ctirrect, 
that ail elejduuit, when prostrated by the force and 
fury of an antagonist of his own .species, is often 
wounded by the downward pressure of the tusks, which, 
in any other iwsitiou, it would be almobt impossible to 
use ofFonsively.^ 


* A writer in the India ^lOtiing elopliant was killed ky two olliera 
JReit'ew for OetoTber 1SS7 aaya a male close to Iiia comp ; " the head was 
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Mr. Mercer, wlio in 1846 was the principal civil officer 
of Government at BaduUa, sent me a jagged j&agment 
of an elephant’s tusk, about five inches in diameter, and 
weighing between twenty and thirty pounds, which had 
been brought to liim by some natives, who, being at- 
tracted by a noise in the jungle, witnessed a combat 
between a tusker and one without tusks, and saw the 
latter with his trunk seize one of the tusks of his an- 
tagonist and wrench from it the portion in question, 
winch measured two feet in length. 

Here the trunk was shown to be the more powerful 
offensive weapon of the two ; but I apprehend that the 
diief reliance of the elephant for defence is on his 
ponderous weight, the pressure of his foot being suf- 
ficient to crush any minor assailant after being pros- 
trated by means of his trunk. Besides, in usiiig his 
feet for this purpose, he derives a wonderful facility 
from the peculiar formation of the knee-joint in his 
hind leg, which, enabling him to swing his hind feet 
forward close to the groimd, assists him to toss the 
Ijody alternately from foot to foot, till ho deprives it of 
lifo.i 

A sportsman who had partially undergone this operation, 
having been seized by a wounded elephant but rescued 
from Ms fury, described to me his sufferings as he 
was thus flung back and forward between the hind and 
fore feet of the animal, which ineffectually attempted 
to trample him at each concussion, and abandoned him 
without inflicting serious injury. 


oompletoly smashed in ; there was a 
laitge hole in the side, and the abdo- 
men was ripped open. The latter 
wound was mven prohably after it 
had fallen.” — p. 17a 
' In the Thud Book of Jiaccobees, 
which is not printed in our Apociy- 
phn, hut appears in the Series in the 
ilreek Septiugint, the author, in de- 
scribing the persfcution of the .Tews 
by Ptolemy Philopater, a. c. 210, 


states Uiat the king swore vehemently 
that be would send them into the 
other world, “ foully trampled to 
death by the knees and feet of ele- 
phants” uQ SSijv ill y&vaai 

Koi iroet Snpluv ^ici(rpFi>ov£. S Mac, 
T. 42). .(Eiiait makes the remark, 
that elephants on such occasions use 
their knees as well as their feet to 
crush their victims. — Hist, Anim, 
viii. 10. 
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Eifox, in describing tJie execution of criminals by tlie 
state elepbants of tbo former kings of Kandy, says, “ they 
•will run their teeth {tusJcs) through the body, and then tear 
it in pieces and throw it hmb from limb ; ” but a Kandyan 
chief, who was witness to sudi scenes, , has assrired 
me that the elephant never once applied his tuslcs, 
but, placing his foot on the prostrate victim, plucked 
oIF Ms limbs in succession by a sudden movement of 
his trunk. If the tusks were designed to be employed 
offensively, some alertness would naturally be exhibited 
in using tlicm ; but in numerous instances where sports- 
men have fallen into the power of a wounded elephant, 
they have escaped through the failure of the enraged 
animal to strike them with its tusks, even when stretched 
upon the ground.^ 

Placed as the elephant is in Ceylon, in the midst of 
the most luxuriant profusion of liis favourite food, in 
close proximity at aH times to abundant supplies of water, 
and with no enemies against whom to protect himself, 
it is difficult to conjecture any probable utility which he 
coidd derive from such appendages. The absence of 
tusks is unaccompanied by any inconvenience to those 
in whom they are wanting ; and as regards the few who 
possess them, the only operations in which I am aware of 
their being employed in relation to the ceconomy of 
the animal, is to assist in ripping open the stem of the 
jaggery palms and young palmyras to extract the fari- 
naceous core ; and in splitting the juicy shaft of the 
plantain. Whilst the tuskless clephuut crushes the 
latter under foot, thereby soiling it and wasting its 
moisture ; the other, by opening it with the point 
of his tusk, perfonns the operation with delicacy and 
apparent ease. These, however, are trivial and almost 
accidental advantages : on the other hand, owing to irre- 


t The a Singhalcso 'work wliich it is nob desii&ble toposaoas, 

which treats of the "Science of Ele- "the elephant which will fight with 
phants,^' enumerates amon<>;st those a stone or a stick in his trunk.” 
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gularities in their growth, the tusks are sometimes an 
impediment in feeding^ ; and in more than one instance 
in the Government studs, tusks which had so grown as 
to approach and cross one another at the extremities, 
have had to be removed by the saw, the contraction of 
space between them so impeding the free action of the 
trunk as to prevent the animal from conveying branches 
to Ills mouth.^ 

It is true that in captivity, and after a due course of 
training, the elephant discovers a new use for Ids tusks 
when employed in moving stones and piling timber ; so 
much BO that a powerful one will raise and carry on 
them a log of half a ton weight or more. One even- 
ing, whilst riding in the vicinity of Kandy, towards 
the scene of the massacre of Major Davie’s party in 
1803 , my horse evinced some excitement at a noise 
which approached us in the thick jungly apd which 
consiatedof a repetition of the ejaculation uvmjphl urmphl 
in a hoarse and dissatisiied tone. A turn in the forest 
explained the mystciy, by bringing me face to face with 
a tame elephant, unaccompanied by any attendant. He 
was labouring painfully to carry a heavy beam of timber. 


> Amnn^ other eccentric fonii.s, an 
elephant was seen in 1844, in tlie die- 
tiict of liintunne, near Frior’s-IIood 
Mountain, one of vrhoao tusks fras so 
Lent that it took •what sailors term a 
'• round turn," and then resumed its 
eurved direction as before. In the 
lliweum of the CoUbm of Surgeons, 
l.ondon, there is a specimen, No, 2767, 
of a ^iral tusk. 

* .Since the foregoing remarks were 
■written relative to the imdeflned use 
of tusks to the elephant, I have seen 
a epeeulation on the some subject in 
l)r. IIoLr.vyD’s “ Coialiitttion of the 
Aaittutl Vrealim, aa e.ipreaiied in 
^ruiiural Appendiif/ea ; ” but the con- 
jecture of the author leaves the pro- 
blem scoreelv hva obscure than be- 
fore, StnicS with the mere sitpple- 
nxental presence of the tusks, the 


absence of all apparent use serving to 
distinguish them fiom the eaamtial 
orgons of the creature. Dr. IIoilutd 
concludes that their production is a 
process incident, but not oneillaiy, to 
other important ends, especially con- 
accled rnth the vital functions of the 
trunk and the marvellous motive 
powers inherent to it; his conjec- 
ture is, that they are " a species of 
safety valve of the animal reconomy," 
— and that “they owe their develop- 
nicut to the predominance of the 
senses of touch and smell, conjointly 
■with the muscular motions of which 
the exercise of these is accompanied," 
“Had there been no proboscis,” he 
tlilnks, “there ■would have been 
no Bupplementaiy appendages, — the 
foimer creates lie datter.’’ — P, 240, 
271. 
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which, he balanced across Ms tusks, but the pathway 
being narrow, he was forced to bend his head to one 
side to permit it to pass endways ; and the exertion and 
this inconvenience combined led him to utter the dissatis- 
fied sounds winch disturbed the composure of my horse, 
On seeing us halt, tlie elephant raised his head, re- 
connoitred us for a moment, then flung down the timber 
and voluntarily forced himself backwards among the brush- 
wood so as to leave a passage, of which he expected us to 
avail ourselves. My horse still hesitated : the elephant 
observed it, and impatiently thrust himself still deeper into 
the jungle, repeating his cry of urmph I but in a voice 
evidently meant to encourage us to come on. StUl 
the horse trembled ; and anxious to observe the in- 
stinct of the two sagacious animtils, I forbore any inter- 
ference : again the elephant of Ms own accord wedged 
himself further in amongst the trees, and manifcbted 
some impatience that we did not pass him. At length 
the horse moved forward, and when we were fairly past, I 
saw the wise creature stoop and take up his heavy burthen, 
trim and balance it on his tusks, and resume Ms route 
as before, hoarsely snorting his discontented remonstrance. 

Between the African elephant and that of Ceylon, with 
the exception of the striking peculiarity of the absence of 
tusks in the latter, the distinctions are less apparent to a 
casual observer than to a scientific naturalist. In the Cey- 
lon specio.s the forehead is higher and more hollow, the 
ears are smaller, and, in a section of the teeth, the grinding 
ridges, instead of being lozenge-shapod, arc transverse bars 
of uniform breadth.* 

The Indian elephant is stated by Cuvier to have four 


* Tlio Dutcli UcitiiTiilists havo r«- 
contly announced the diaroveiy of 
some pecidiutities in the clophout of 
Sumatra, -which serve to distinguish 
it from that of India and Africa; and, 
as they allege, to entitle it to the rank 
of a separate species to which they 


have given the name of E. Suma- 
ire»»i3. The supposed differences are 
said to consist in the remectiYe num- 
ber of vertebi'in and rihs, and some 
variation in the ridges of tlie grinders. 
— Cbawpukd, Diet, of Indian Idtmda, 
p. 130. 
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nails on the hind foot, whilst the African variety has but 
three ; but amongst the perfections of a high-bred elephant 
of Ceylon, is always enumerated the possession of twenty 
nails, whilst those of a secondary class have but eighteen 
in all. 

So conversant arc the natives with the structure 
and “points” of the elephant, that they divide them 
readUy into castes, and describe with particularity 
tlicir distinctive excellences and defects. In the Uas- 
tisilpe, a Singhalese work which treats of their manage- 
ment, the marks of inferior breeding ai'e said to be 
“ eyes restless Hke those of a crow, the hair of the head 
of mixed shades ; the face wrinkled and small ; the 
tongue curved and black ; the nails short and green ; 
the ears small; the neck thin, the skin freckled; the 
tad without a tuft, and the forequarter lean and low ; ” 
whilst the perfection of form and beauty is supposed to 
consist in the “ softness of the sldn, the red colour of 
the mouth and tongue, the forehead expanded and hol- 
low, the ears large and rectangular, the trank broad at 
the root and blotched with pink in front ; the eyes 
bright and kindly, the cheeks large, the neck full, the 
back level, the chest square, the fore legs short and 
convex in front, the hind quarter plump, and five nails 
on each foot, all smootli, polished, and round.’- An 
elephant with the.'-e perfections,” says the author of the 
llastmlpe^ “ will impart glory and magnificence to the 
king ; but he cannot be discovered amongst thousands, 
yea, there shall never be found an elephant clothed at 
once with all the excellences herein described.” The 
“ points” of an elephant are to be studied with the greatest 
advantage in those attached to the temples, which are 
always of the highest caste, and exhibit the most perfect 
bre(‘ding. 

The colour of the animal’s skin in a state of natmre is 


' A natm* 4 if rank iuri>nnc)l me, -will Bometimes touoli the ground, but 
tbftt‘*tLetailufahigh-ctu>te clepbaut such ore very rare.” 
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generally of a lighter brown than that of those in captivity ; 
a clistinction which arises, in all probability, not so much 
from the wild elephant’s propensity to cover himself -with 
mud and dust, as from the superior care which is taken 
in repeatedly bathmg the tame ones, and in rubbing their 
skins with a soft stone, a lump of burnt clay, or the 
coarse husk of a coco-nut. Tlus kind of attention, 
together with the occasional application of oil, gives rise 
to the deeper black which tlreir hides present. 

Amongst the native Singhalese, however, a singular 
preference is evinced for elephants which exhibit those 
Ileah-coloured blotches which occasionally mottle the skin 
of an elepliant, chiefly about the head and extremities. 
The front of the trunk, the tips of the ears, the forehead, 
and occasionally the legs, are thus diversified with stains 
of a yelloAvish tint, inclining to pink. These are not 
natural,' nor are they heredituiy, for they are seldom 
exliibited by the yoimger individuals in a herd, but ap- 
pear to be the result of some eruptive affection, the ini- 
tation of which has induced the animal in his uneasiness 
to rub himself against the rough bark of trees, and thus 
to destroy the outer cuticle.* 

To a European these spots appear blemishes, and the 
taste that leads the natives to admire them is probably 
akin to the feeling which has at aU times rendered a 
white elephant an object of wonder to Asiatics, The 
rarity of the latter is accounted for by regarding this 
peculiar appearance as the result of albinism ; and not- 
with.'^tauding the exaggeration of Oriental historians, who 
compare the fairness of such creatures to the whiteness of 
siKJw, even in its iitmo.st pcrfecti(jn, I appreliund that the 
tint of a white elcpliuiit Is little else than a llesli-colour, 
rendered somewhat more conspicuous by the blanching of 
the skin, and the lightness of the colourless hairs by Avliidi 


1 Tliia is coTiflrmod liy the fiiet that 
tlio scar of the auldu wound, oc- 
ctLsioned by the rope on the lega of 


those which have hoeti captured hy 
noosinp', presonta precisely tho some 
tint in the heeded parts. 
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it is sparsely covered. A white elephant is mentioned in 
the Mahawamo as forming part of the retinue attached to 
tlie Temple of the Tooth at Anarajapoora, in the fifth 
century after Christ ^ ; but it commanded no religious 
veneration, and like those in the stud of the kings of 
Siam, it was tended merely as an emblem of royalty®; 
the sovereign of Ceylon being addressed as the “Lord 
of Elephants.” * In 1633 a white elephant was exhibited 
in Holland^; but as this was some years before the 
Dutch had established themselves firmly in Ceylon, it 
was probably brought from some other of their eastern 
possessions. 


^ MahaiDamo, ch, xxxvilL p. S64 
A.D. 433 , 

> Faixbmix, jSXamj 4^., toI, i. p. 

m 

*- Xahammta, eh. xriii p. IIL 
The Hindu eov^gns of Oneea, to 
tlie middle ages, bore fbe st^le of 


Oiff'a^cUi, powerful in BLe|dioiitB.” 
— .AjuaL Set. zr. 263. 

AxuAsmi, Hitt, MBit. Bet Sle- 
phaatt, Hb. 11 o. x. p. 880, Hohacb 
mentiona a white elephant as having 
been ezhibited at Home : " Sive de- 
phaa albuB vnlgi oonTertexot ora." 
—Hob, Sp. u. foe. 

» 
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Altiiouoii found generally in warm and sunny cli- 
mates, it is a mistake to suppose that the elephant is 
partial either to heat or to light. In Ceylon, the 
mountain tops, and not the sultry valleys, are his fa- 
vourite resort. In Oovali, where the elevated plains 
are often crisp with the morning frost, and on Pedura- 
talla-gaUa, at the height of upwards of eight thousand 
feelj they axe found in herds, whilst the hunter may 
search for them without success in the jungles of the 
low couutry. Ho altitude, in fact, seems too lofty or 
too chiU for the elephant, provided it affords the luxury 
of water in abundance; and, contrary to the gener^ 
opinion that the elephant delights in sunshine, he seems 
at ah times impatient of its glare, and q;>endB the day 
in the thickest depth of the forests, devoting the night to 
excursions, and to the luxury of the bath, in which he 
also indulges occasionally by day. This partiality for 
shade is doubtless ascribable to his love of coolness 
and solitude; but it is not altogether unconnected with 
the position of his eye, and the eircumseribed use which 
his pecidiar mode of life permits him to make of his 
facidty of sight. 

All the elephant hunters and natives to whom I have 
spoken on the subject, concur in opinion that his range 
of vision is circumscribed, and that he relies more on his 
ear and his sense of 'smeU, than on his sight, which is 
liable to be obstiucted by the dense foliage; besides 
which, from the formation of his nock, he is incapable 
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of directing tlie range of his eye much above the level of 
his head.^ 

The elephant’s small range of vision is sufficient to 
account for his excessive caution, his alarm at unusual 
noises, and the timidity and panic exhibited by him at 
trivial objects and incidents -w^hich, impcsrfectly discemed, 
excite his suspicions for his safety.^ In 1841 an officer® 
■was chased by an elephant that he had slightly 
wounded. Seizing him in the dry bed of a river, the 
animal had its fore-foot already raised to crush him ; but 
the animahs forehead being caught at the instant by the 
tendrils of a climbing plant which had suspended itself 
j&rom the branches above, it suddenly turned and fled ; 
leaving him badly hiut, but -with no limb broken. I have 
heard many similar instances, equally well attested, of this 
peculiarity in the elephant. 


' After 'initing the above, I ■woe 
pstmitted by ibe late Br. HnEtBisoS’, 
of Biiblia, te see some accurate 
drawings of the brain of an elephant, 
■which he had the opportunity of 
dissecting in 1847, and on looking to 


that of the base, I have found i|rb- 
markable verification of the informa- 
tion ■which I coUected in Ceylon. 

The small figure A is the ganglion 
of the fifth nerve, sho-wing the small 
motor and large sensitive portion. 



Oltictory Jobe> — large. 


Optic nerre _ smell. 

Tlilrdpair — smill. 
yourth pair — small. 

The two portions of the Bah pair, the aeniinte 
portion very harge, for the proboscis. 

Sixth pair.— small. 

Seventh pair — poitio diirs,or motor, rrry largo 
for proboacii. 


The olfactoiy lobes, fiom -which 
the iilfttctory nerves proceed, are 
large, whilst the optic and muscular 
nenvs of the ormb are singularly 
small for so vast on animal; and one 
is immedUrtply struck by the prodi- 
giouB sire of the fifth nerve, which 
snp^es the proboscis -with its ex- 
^tnmte sensibility, os -well as by the 
great size of the motor portion of 


the seventh, -wliich supplies tlie same 
organ with its power of movement 
and action. 

* Menageries, &e., " The ISle- 
phant,” p. 27. 

* Major llooEBS. An account of 
this siogular adventure will he found 
in the Ceyhn MUedUmy for 1842, 
vol. i, p, 221. 
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On the other hand, the power of smell is so remark- 
able as almost to compensate for the deficiency of sight. 
The herd are not only apprised of the approach of dan- 
ger by this means, but when scattered in the forest, 
and dispersed out of range of sight, they are enabled by it 
to reassemble with rapidily and adopt precautions for 
their common safety. Tlie same necessity is met by a 
doheate sense of hearing, and the use of a variety of 
noises or calls, by means of which elephants succeed in 
communicating with each other upon all emergencies. 
“ The sounds which they utter have been described by 
llic African hunters as of three kinds : the first, which is 
very shrill, produced by blowing through the trunk, is 
indicative of pleasure; the second, produced by the 
mouth, is expressive of want ; and the third, proceeding 
from the throat, is a terrific roar of anger or revenge.”^ 
These words convey but an imperfect idea of the 
variety of noises made by the elephant m Ceylon ; and 
the shrill cry produced by blowing through his trunk, so 
far from being regarded as an indication of “pleasure,” 
is the well-known cry of rage with which he rushes to 
encounter an assailant. Amstotle describes it as 
resembling the hoarse sound of a “trumpet.”® The 
Trench stiU designate the proboscis of an elephant by 
the some expression “ trompe,” (which we have immean- 
ingly corrupted into ininl',) and hence the scream of the 
elephant is known as “ trumpeting ” by the hunters in 
Ceylon. Their cry when in pain, or when subjected 
to compidsion, is a grant or a deep groan from the 
throat, with the proboscis curled upwards and the hps 
wide apart. 

Should the attention of an individual in the herd 


1 Menaffert'es, iSr.j " Tliu Ele- 
phant,” ch. ui. p. 08. 

* Abibiotke, JJe lib. iv. 

C. 0, "a/uTov <ra\myyr,’* See also 
Pinrr, lib. x. ch. cxiii. A. mauu- 
seript in the British Mnsenm, con- 
taining the romance of “Alexander” 
which is ptobahly of the fifteenth 


century, is interspersed with draw- 
ings illnstrative of the strange ani- 
mals of the East. Amongst them 
ore two elephants, whose tninis 
are literally in the form of it'ufnr- 
with expanded mmdhs. See 
VVbtghx’s ArcJueologiccil AVmm, n. 
170 . 
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be attracted by any unusual appearance in the forest, 
the intelligGiice is rapidly communicated by a low sup- 
pressed sound made by the lips, somewhat resembling 
the twittering of a bird, and described by the hunters by 
the word prut." 

But a very remarkable noise has been described to 
me by more than one individual, who has come unex- 
pectedly upon a herd of elephants during the night, 
when their alarm was apparently too great to be satis- 
fied with the stealthy note of warning just described. 
On those occasions the sound produced resembled the 
hollow booming of an empty tun when struck with a 
wooden maUet or a muDHed sledge. Major MACEEADy, 
Military Secretary in Ceylon in 1836, who heard it 
by night amongst the wild elephants in the great forest 
of Bintenne, describes it as “ a sort of banging noise 
like a cooper hammering a cask •, ” and Major Seinotsr 
is of opinion that it must be produced by die elephant 
striking his sides rapidly and forcibly widi his trunk. 
Mr. Cbipps informs me that he has more than once seen 
an elephant, when suiprisod or alarmed, produce this 
soimd by striking the ground forcibly ivith the flat side of 
the trunk, and this movement was instantly succeeded 
by raising that organ, and pointing it in Ihc direction 
whence tlie alarm proceeded, as if to ascertain hy tiie 
sense of smell, the nature of the threatened danger. As 
this stomge sound is generally mingled witii the bellow- 
ing and ordinary trumpeting of the herd, it is in ah. pro- 
bability a device resorted to, not alone for waruing Aeir 
companions of some approaching peril, but also for the 
additionril purpose of terrifying unseen intruders.' 

Extravagant estimates arc recorded of the height of 
the clephaut In an t^o when popular fallacies in 
relation to him were as yet uncorrected in Europe by 
the actual inspection of tiie living auimfll, ho was sup- 

Pali.kooix, inLia Dtucr^im du Ufrappe la terra aveo aa trompe et eo 
lio^aumr Thai ou odrerta to a tire un eon semblatle t celui du cor.” 
wiiind pmluct'd the elepiaut — Tom, i, p. 161. 
when weary : q^iiaiid il e^t fatigud, 
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po-sed to grow to the height of twelve or fifteen feet. 
Even within, the last century in popular worlcs on 
natural history, the elephant, when lull grown, was said 
to moasui:e from seventeen to twenty feet from the 
ground to the shoulder.' At a still later peiiod, so 
imperfectly had the facts been collated, diat the elephant 
of Cuyl<»n was believed “t<j excel that of Africa in 
size and strength.”^ But so far from equalling the 
size of the African species, that of Ceylon seldom 
exceeds the height of nine feet, even in the Hainbang- 
totte country, where the hunters agree that the largest 
specimens are to bo found, and the ordinary herds do 
not average more than eight feet. Wolf, in his account 
of the Ceylon elephant®, .‘•ays, he saw one taken near 
Jiifilia, wliieli measured twelve feet and one incli high. 
But the truth is, that the general bulk of the elephant 
so far exceeds that of tlic animals wliich we are accus- 
tomed to see daily, that the imagination magnifies his 
unusual dimensions ; and I have seldom or over met 
with an inexperienced spectator who did not uncon- 
sdously over-estimate the size of an elephant shown 
to him, whether in captivity or in a state of nature. 
Major Dexham would have guessed some which he saw 
in Africa to be sixteen feet in height, but the largest 
when killed was foxmd to measure nine feet rix.* 

For a creature of his extraordinary weight, it is 
astonishing how noiselessly and stealthily the elephant 
can make his escape from a pursuer. When suddenly 


’ Kotwul IRstnnj of AnimtH*, 
By Sir Jons* I,outlon, 

lt4S-S2, p. A piviliialjlG wiun'O 
of tliciia niho ih niuntioiipd 

bv a -vniter in the India Stportinff 
jSemm for Oct. 1867. '‘Elephants 
were measured formerly, and even 
now, by natives, as to their heljrbt, 
by Uirowinff a roTO over them, tbe 
ends brought to the frtound on each 
side, and ludf the length taken ns the 
true height. Ilenco the origin of 
elephants fifteen and sixteen feet 
high. A rod held at right tingles to 

tr 


the mensuring kmI, and parallel ti) 
the ground, will rarely niore 
than ten feet, the majority being 
nnih'r nine.” — p, 1C9, 

* Suwv’fl xholoffy. Lond. 1800. 
Tol. i. p. 210; AnaATtni, 

dv* JElhltam, llv, i. eh. i. p. 2. 

* Wolf’s Zi/e ondAdiienture^^t 
p. I(i4. 

■* The fobsil remaias of the Indian 
(‘Ipphont hare been discovewd at Ja- 
balpur, showing (L bei^t of fl^eu 
feet.~Jeum. AMat. See. JBatff. vi. 

2 
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disturbed in tbe jungle, he will burst away with a rush 
that seems to bear down all before him ; but the noise 
sinks into absolute stillness so suddenly, that a novice 
might well be led to suppose that the fugitive had only 
halted within a few yards of him, when further search 
will disclose that he has stolen silently away, making 
scarcely a sound in his escape ; and, stranger still, leaving 
the foliage almost undisturbed by his passage. 

The mo.st venerable delusion respecting the elephant, 
and that which held its groimd with unequalled tenacity, 
is the ancient fallacy which is explained by Sib Thomas 
Beowm in his Pseudocloxia Epidemical that “ it hath no 
joynts, and this absurdity is seconded by another, that 
being imable to lye downe it sleepeth against a tree, 
which the hunters observing doe saw almost asunder, 
whereon the beast relying, by the fall of the tree falls 
also downe it-selfe and is able to rise no more.” ^ Sir 
Thomas is disposed to think that “ the hint and ground 
of this opinion might be the grosse and somewhat 
cylindrical! composure of the legs of the elephant, and 
the equality and lesse perceptible disposure of the 
joynts, especially in the forelegs of this animal, they 
appearing when he staiideth, like pillars of flesh ; ” but 
he overlooks the fact that Pliny has ascribed the same 
peculiarity to the Scandinavian beast somewhat re- 
sembling a horse, which he calls a “ machlis,” ^ and tliat 
CjaeSAE in describing the wild animals in the Hercyniau 
forests, enumerates the alee, “in colour and configura- 
tion approaching the goat, but surpassing it in size, its 
head destitute of horns and its limbs of joints, whence 
it am neither lie down to r&st, nor rise if by any acci- 
dent it should fall, but using the trees for a resting- 


* Vt^/tar JErrorti Look iii, chap. 1 . 

* Machlis fsaid to he denved 
from a, priv., and cXivu, cnbo, quod 
non ('iibaf). “ Moreover in the 
i'-laiid of Scandinavia there is a beast 
caU(‘<l ^ Machlis, that hath neither 
ioynt in the houirh, nor pastemes in 
hia hind lefrs, and therefore he never 
lioth down, but sleepeth leaninj^ to a 


hee, wherefora the hunters that lie 
in wait for these beasts cut downe 
the trees while they are adeepe, and 
80 take them ; otherwise they should 
never bo taken, they are so awift of 
foot that it is wonderful." — PLitrr, 
Nedtir. Mist. Transl. Philemon Hol- 
land, book viii. cb. xr. p. 200 . 
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place, the liuntcrs by loosening tbeir roots bring tlio 
alee to the ground, so soon as it is tempted to lean on 
them.”* This fallacy, as Sir TirojL\s Browne says, is 
“ not the daughter of latter times, but an old and grey- 
headed errour, even m tlic days of AristotIiE,” -vvho deals 
with the story as ho received it from Ctesias, by whom 
it appears to have been embodied in his lost work 
on India. But although Aristotle generally recGivo.s 
the credit of having expo.sed and demolished the hillacy 
of Ctesias, it wrill be seen by a reference to his treatise 
On the Progretteive Ilotiom of Animals^ that in reality 
he approached the que-stion with some hesitation, and 
has not only left it doubtfid in one passage whether 
the elephant has joints in hin knee^ although he demon- 
strates tliat it has joiiit‘< in the shoulders ; but in 
another he has distinctly aflSimed that on account of his 
Aveight the elephant cannot bend his fore legs together, 
hut only one at a time, and reclines to sleep on that par- 
ticular side.® 

‘''Sunt item queo appeUaiLtiLr ^nou ni & la main.” — iRelatiom de$ 
Aices. Hanun eat conaimms capreis Vtsymjes, ife., Poria, 1845, vul. i. p. 20. 
flpfuxA, et rarietaa pallium ,* aedmag;- '‘When an animal movea pro- 
mtudine pimln antecedimt, mutila- CTcasiTely an hypothemiaa ia pro- 
q^ue simt cornibua, ei crura nne nodt'g ducod, which ia equal in power to 
artieuUaij[ue hahmtt ; nequo quietis the imignitude that is qttieaeent, and 
cauaa procumbunt j neque, ai quo af- to that which ia intormediata. But 
flictae (toau cunaiderunt, eripire aese ! aince the membeis are equal, it ia 
aut Bublevaro poaaunt. Ilia aunt neccaaaiy that the meiuher which ia 
orboree pro cubUibua ; ad eas seac < quiescent ahould be inHected either 
applusant, atc^ue itn, pauluia m«Kln 1 in the knee or in the iueuiTiitum, if 
rcclinuta), qmetera capiuut, quarum the animal that iralks h uilfumt kmee. 
ox voatifdia cum oat imhund>t«raum a It i.s pwaible, however, fur the tejr to 
Tcnatorihua, quo ae roi’ipere cousue- ho moved, when not inthseteil, in the 
voriiit, onines en 1ik*o, uiit n ruilieibiu aanio miiniior iia infants eT>>ep ; and 
aubmunt aut accidunt arlaireH t«ui- there is on ancient n'port of this kind 
tiuu, ut Hiimiiin apeeiea oanim atun- aljniit eleplinnts, wlueh ia not true, 
tiiini relinqimtur. Hue cum ae con- for auch unhiutla iw thenp, aiv moivcl 
Buetudino reoUnaveriut, iuiimuia nr- in canett/ueace of mi injtevtmi takimf 
boros ponder© aflliuunt, atqiiu una jduve dthvr intheir shuMergorhija}’ 
ipare enneidunt.” — C.vaxR, lie Hello — ^.iitrsrrtri.B, Ik Inyrmu Anim., 
tfalL lib. vi, ch. xxvii. ch. ix. Taylor’s Transl. 

The aame fiction was extended by “ AniaToTLE, I)e Animal., lib, il, 
tho early Arabian travellers to tho ch. i. It is curious that Taylor, in 
rhinoceros, and in the MS. of the his tninslatinnof this paasfqte, waaso 
vovajroa of the " Two Mahonirtmig,'* alnrafrly imbniul with tho " prey- 
it 13 stat'd that tho rhinoceros of Su- headed' evtoivr,” that in order to eltuH- 
matia " n’a point d’articulution au date the somewhat obsenro moaning 

u 3 
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So great was tlie authority of Aeistotle, tliat ^lian, 
who wrote two centuries later and borrowed many of 
his facts from the worhs of his predecessor, perpetuates 
tliis error; and, after describing the exploits of the 
trained elephants exliibitcd at Eome, adds the expression 
of his sirrprise, that an animal without joints (avapdpoy) 
should yet be able to dance.* The fiction was too agree- 
able to be readily abandoned by die poets of the Lower 
Empire and the romancers of die middle ages ; and 
PiiiLE, a contemporary of Petbakcii and Dante, who, in 
the eiu’ly part of the fourteenth century, addressed his 
didactic poem on die elephant to the Emperor Androni- 
cus n., untaught by the exposition of Abistotle, sdU 
clung to the old delusion, 

“ HoSec ti rour^ 6awa xai oa^ie ripac, 

OOc, oi Ka8air/)> vaKKa rtSv £■£&>■' ylvtj, 

SluBi avili' Av^pOpoiv KKaaparav' 

Kni yap ariSapols avvBivrcc deriov, 

Kat irXafapf rSv ir^vpSv KaratfrAirti, 

Kal rg irpic dpBa riSv ctkAuv viroKpi'irei, 

>'vv sic rovovs &iOvm, vBv u'e i^asie, 

Tdf travToSa-Trds ixlpaudc rov Buiplov. 

•» # • « # * 

Bpa;(Uripouc Svrac Ci ruv imaBibiv 
’Ava/i^iXfcruc o'sa rot's ipirpoaOlovg' 

Toutois s\iipac ivraBiic aanip arvXoie 
’npfloordfiji^ uKapiTToc vTVturnov pii'tt.” 

T. 100, &c. 

SoLiNUS introduced the same fable into his Polyhisior ; 
and Dicuiii, the Irish commentator of die ninth centiuy, 
who had an opportunity of seeiag tlie elephant whi^ 
Ilaroun Alraschid sent as a present to Charlemagne ^ in 
the year 802 , corrects the error, and attributes its 
poqiotuation to the circumstance that the joints in the 


of Aristotle, he hss actually inter- 
^ilated the text with the exploded 
fallacy of Ott'siiaa, and after the word 
rtvliniiiif to tdeep, has inserted the 
wt>rdM ** kunuif/ ngainst t'tuit wail or 
tfte," which are not to he found in 
the uii^'innl. 


I f>Zujv H avapBpov avviivai xal 
pvBpov Kol filXovs, ical^vKArrsiv 
piatioe itopa ravra dpa cal lii6rtjc 
cnB’ Scairrav e’cjrXijcr**^,” — .ffiniAW, 

De Nat. Anim., lib. ii. cap. xi, 

* EGisnABD, YUa SdroK, c. x\i, 
and Aiinales Frtmeomm, a.i>. 810. 
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elophaut’s leg are not very apparent, except wlien he lies 
down.* 

It is a strong illustration of the vitahty of error, that 
the delusion thu.s exposed by Dicuil in the ninth century, 
was renewed by Matt0ev7 Pabis in the thhlecnth ; and 
stranger still, that Matthew not only saw but made a 
drawing of the elephant presented to King Henry m. by 
the King of France in 1255, in which he nevertheless re- 
presents the legs as without joints.^ 

In the numerous inediaival treatises on natural liistory, 
known under the title of Bestiaries, this delusion re- 
garding the elephant is often repeated; and it is given 
at length in a metrical ver’sion of the Physioloym of 
Theodaldus, amongst the Arundel Manuscripts in the 
British Museum.^ 

With the Proven^'al song writei’s, the helplessness of 


' “ Sed idem Jiiliiie, iinum de elc- 
pliaatibua mentiena, Eoian Io<^uitui; 
dicena elephantom imnquam jacei'c j 
dum illo sicut boa certi&^e jacet, ut 
popiili comimultar regni iE^ascorum 
elepbantem, in tempore Zmperatoris 
K^U Tidenmt. Sed, foieitan, Ideo 
line de elephante ficte eestimando 
Bcri^tum eat, eo quod genua et auf- 
frnginea aui niai quando jacet, non. 
polam apparent.” — DrerttUB, I)e 
Meima-a Orli-t Terree, a. vii. 

» Cofiwi MSS. Neko. D. 1. fol. 
108, b. 

* Aj'md^ MSS. N'o. 202, fol. 4, 
&r>. It haa ^ been printed in the 
lieliguue Anliijutp, viu. i. p. 208, by- 
Mr. Wuitui-r, to friioni I am indubtiHi 
for the following rendering of the 
pii.-<duge referred to : — 

in -water gc sol aionden 
in water ti) mid aide 
tittt -wanne hire hnrdo tide 
tint gc ne fulle niiier nngl 
fiat it mont m biro bugt 
for ho ne haven no lib 
tiat he mugen risen wib, etc. 

•* They will iUnd In the water, 

In water up to the middle or the aide, 
that when it comei to them hard, 
the^ may not AiU duwn : 
tli.it la moat In thalr thought* 
for they hare no joint 
to enable them lo rue ogatn. 


How lir ro^roth him thn .uilindl* 

«h**n Im wnlketli ahroaili 
hraiWen how It m hete told. 

For ho IS all unwioUiy, 
for<ooth he aeeks out a troo* 
fthfltia strong and bUodfait, 
aud Ik'dns confident^ ag ilust It* 
when he la weary of^wslklng* 

The hunter haa ohserved tbu* 
who seeks to ensnare hbm 
where bfs usual dwelliog is* 
to do bis will { 
saws this tree and props It 
In the manner that be best may* 
corers it well that be (the elepbajit) may not iia 
onmsgdai^d. 

Then he makes thereby a seat* 
himself sits atone end watches 
whether his trap takes effect. 

Then comethtbis unwieldy elephaoti 
(uid leans him on his side, 
rests against the tree In the shadow, 
imd so botli Till together. 

If nobody bo by when be falls, 
he roars ruefully dskd CtiLli for help* 
n^s ruefully in his m luiipr. 
hopes he shall through help rise. 

Ihen Cometh there une (eh^phant) In Inste* 
hopes be shall c.iuse him to stand up ; 

UI»ours mid trios nil ins might. 

but he cAiinot siiceeud 4 bit. 

lie knows tlu u \mi other remedy* 

but roars with bis bnither. 

tniuiy and large (elephnuta) comethere In search* 

thmatng to make htni get up. 

but lor the help of them all 

be may not get up. 

Tlica they all roar one roar. 

Iiko the blast of a horn or the aoiindof bell ; 
tor their great roaring 
a )i)iing one cumeth nmnlng. 
stuup) immediately to him, 

(rtiU hiB snuut under him, 
nnd a^ka the help of them all ; 
this elephant tliey raise im hts legs r 
nnd thus fails this hunter's trick*, 
in the manner that 1 have told you." 


U 4 
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the fallen elephant Tvas a favourite smule, and amongst 
others Itichard de Barbezieux, in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, sung*, 

** Aireaal cum 1’ olifona 
Qu 0 q^uan clud no s’ pot lovax.'* 

As elephants were but rarely seen in Europe prior to the 
seventeenth centiuy, there were but few opportunities of 
correcting the popular fallacy by ocular demonstration. 
Hence SnAKSPEABB still believed that, 

" The olopliont liaiih joints j but none for eonrtesy ; 

His legs are for necessii^, not flexure ^ 

and Donne sang of 

<<Hataie'a neat masterpiece, an ELepbant; 

The only narmlass great thing ; 

Tet Hatcire hath ^ven him no knee to bend s 
Himself be up props, on hiiusdf relies j 
Still deeping Btanoa." * 

Sir Thomas Beownb, whilst he argues agamst tlie de- 
lusion, does not fail to record his suspicion, that “ although 
the opinion at present be reasonably well suppressed, yet 
from the strings of tradition and faiitful recurrence of 
errour, it was not improbable it might revive in the n^t 
generation ; ” ■* — an anticipation which has proved singu- 
larly correct ; for the heralds still continued to ejcplain 
that the elephant is the emblem of watchfulness, “nec 
jacet in somno”^ and poets almost of our own times paint 
the scene when 


' One of the most yenerable au- 
thorities by -whom the fallacy was 
tianamitted to modern times was 
Pniur de Thauit, who -wrote, about 
the year 1121, A.9,, his lavre dea 
CiMum, dedicated to Adelaide of 
liinti-nma, Queen of lleniy L of 
England. In the copy of it printed 
by the Historical Society of Science 
in 1S41, end edited by Mr. Weight, 
the following piusage occura .* — 

» EC Viidisi nui da fct le Mcrant dnertt, 

Bi jAinbei par mture n«i od cue uiu Jolntare, 


n ns pot psi getlr qusnt n is voU dornilr, 

Ks al cachet osMit par asi nen levoratt ; 

Pur peo II stDt apuler, el lul del cacher, 

U S arbra u d mur, idunc dort atcur. 

E le gent de la terra, kl II volant conquore, 

I.I mur enfUnderunt, u le nrlire anctiernnt i 
Quant 11 elefunC vondrnt, kt a’t apuferat. 

La arbre u le mur carrat, a 11 tribucharat i 
Ital folterement lo parnen t ccle ganU'*— P. 100. 


* Tfodvi and Cremia, act ii. sc. 
3, A.B, 1600. 


9 

4 


A.D. 


Xfopreaa of the iSouI, A.D. 1633, 
Sir T. Bhowot, Vuhar Mrors, 
1648. 


^ Bahbal Hohh’s Academy of 
Armory, a.b. 1678. Home only 
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"PeiieeM; 'beneftth piiiaeval trees, that cost 
Their ample shade on Niger’s yellow sta-oam, 

Or whore the Ganges rolls his sacred wares, 

Imna the huge Elephant” ^ 

It is not difficult to see whence tliis antiquated delu- 
sion took its origin ; nor is it, as Sir Thomas Browne 
ima^ncd, to bo traced exclusively “to the grosso and 
cylindrical! structure ” of the animnrs legs. The fact 
is, that the elephant, returiimg in the early morning 
from his nocturnal revels in the reservoirs and water- 
courses, is accustomed to rub his muddy sides against 
a tree, and sometimes against a rock if more convenient. 
In my rides through the northern forests, the natives 
of Ceylon have often pointed out that elepliants of 
considerable size must have preceded me, from the 
height at which their marks had been left on the trees, 
against which they had been rubbing. Not unfreqiiently 
the animals themselves, overcome with drowsiness from 
the night’s gambolling, are foimd dosing and resting 
against the trees they had so visited, and in the same 
manner they have been discovered by sportsmen asleep, 
and leaning against a rock. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain that the position is 
accidental, and that it is taken by the elephant not from 
any difficulty in lying at length on the ground, but rather 
from die coincidence that the structure of his legs 
affords such support in a standing position, that re- 
clilung scarcely adds to his enjoyment of repose ; and 
elephants in a state of captivity have been known 
for months together to sleep without lying down.* So 


porpeitiuiti'd this orrur of Ouirj.ni, 
will) wrote Iih of He- 

raldry^ in A.D. 1(110 ; wUorein lie 
explains that the clepluint id *‘so 
proud o£ his atwufrtli that lie never 
DOWS himself to any (««V/ur itidml 
can Ac), and when he is once down he 
cannot rise up again." — Sec. ill. cli. 
xiii. p. 147. 

‘ Tnoiisox’d Hrasotta, a.d. 172^. 

* So little is the elephant indiued 
to lie doTvn in captivity, and oven 


after hard hihour, that the keepers 
lire generally diapowd to suspect ill- 
ness when he hetiiked himself to this 
posture. PniLii, in ids poum 2k 
Anirndium Proprietatv, attributes 
the propensity of tho elephant to 
sleep oil his legs, to the dilncnlty he 
experienced in riding to his feet: 

Si *tti tcn'^ivSii vatrvvx'^i 
"Or* ouK dvaaTiiaai flip ircAii. 

But this id A misapprehension. 
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distinctive is this formation, and so self-sustaining the 
configuration of the limbs, that an elephant shot in 
the braia, by Major Eogers in 1836, was killed so 
instantaneously that it died literally on its l&nees, and 
remained resting on them. About the year 1826, 
Captain Dawson, the engineer of tlie great road to 
Kandy, over the Kaduganava pass, shot an elephant 
at UangwcUc on the banks of the Kalany Ganga ; it 
remained on its feet, but so motionless, tliat after dis- 
charging a few more balls, he was induced to go dose 
to it, and found it dead. 

The real peculiarity in the elephant in lying down is, 
that he extends his liind legs backwards as a man does 
when he kneels, instead of bringing them under him 
like die horse or any other quadruped. The wise pur- 
pose of this arrangement must be obvious to any one 
who observes the struggle with which the horse gets 
up from the ground, and the violent efforts which 
he makes to raise himself erect. Such an exertion in 
the case of the elephant, and the force requisite to 
apply a similar movement to raise his weight (equal to 
four or five tons) would be attended with a dangerous 
strain upon the muscles, and hence the simple arrange- 
ment, wliich hy euabling liim to draw the liind feet 
gradually under liini, assists him to rise almost without 
a perceptible effort. 

The same construction renders his gait not a “ gallop,” 
as it has been somewhat loosely described \ which would 
be too violent a motion for so vast a body ; but a sliuflie, 
that he can. increase at pleasure to a pace as rapid as 


> Mmoffmesg^c. '‘ThoMephant,” 
ch. i. 

Sir Gn.VBi]i!S Becl, ia hia essay 
on _ TTte Hand and it» Mechanum, 
whit'll forms one of the Ilriilp:ewater 
Tri'iiti-s*'-!,” h.n exhibitt'd the reasons 
dt'duuible from orjjraniaatioii, which 
show the incapnoitv of the elephant 
to sprittg or leap like the horse and 


other nnimala whoso stractcu'e is de- 
signed to facilitate agility and speed. 
In them the various hones of die 
dioulder and fore limbsj especially the 
clavicle and humoriis, are set at such 
an angle, that the shock in descending 
is modified, and the joints and sockets 

f rotected from the injury occasioned 
y coucuBsion. But in me elephant, 
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that of a man atfiill speed, but wliich he camiot maintain 
for any considerable distance. 

It is to the structure of tlio knee-joint that the elephant 
is indebted for his singular facility in ascending and 
descending steep acclivitie.s, climbing rocks and travers- 
ing precipitous ledges, where even a mule dare not 
venture ; and this again loads to the correction of 
another generally received eiTor, that his legs are 
“ formed more for strength than flexibibty, and fitted to 
bear an enormous woiglit upon a level surface, without 
the noces.sity of a.scending or descendiug great aceli- 
vitie.s.” ‘ The same authority as.sumes that, although the 
elephant is found iii the neighbourhood of mountainous 
ranges, and will even ascend rocky passes, such a serNice 
is a violation of lii.s natural habits. 

Of the elephant of Africa I am not qualified to speak, 
nor of the nature of the ground which he most frequents ; 
but certainly die facts in connection with the elephant 
of India are all irreconcilable with the theory men- 
tioned above. In Bengal, in the Nilghenies, in Nepal, 


where fhe weight of Uie hodj is 
iranienHe, the hones of the leg, in 
oitler to present solidity and strength 
to sustain it, ore built in one firm 
mid perpendicular column; insitead 
of being phieed somewhat obliquoly 
at tlieir points of eimtaet. I'hiis 


whilst the force of the weight in 
descending is broken and distiibuted 
by this arrangement in the case of 
tne horse; it woidd be so concen- 
trated in the elephant os to endan- 
ger ererv joint from the toe to the 
sh luhlciC 




> Maiaffericn, ^c., The TSlophaut,’’ civ. iL 
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in Biirmah, in Siam, and Ceylon, the districts in which 
the elephants most ahoiind, are all hilly and mountainous. 
In the latter, espedaJly, there is not a range so elevated 
as to he inaccessible to them. On the very summit of 
Adam’s Peak, at an altitude of 7,420 feet, and on a 
pinnacle which the pilgrims dimb with difficulty, by 
means of steps hewn in the rock. Major Skinner, in 1840, 
found die spoor of an elephant. 

Prior to 1840, and before coffee-plantations had been 
extensively opened in the Kandyan ranges, there wa? 
not a mountain or a lofty feature of land in Ceylon 
wliich they had not traversed, in their periodical migra- 
tions in search of water; and the sagacity which they 
display in “laying out roads” is almost incredible. 
They generally keep along the hachhone of a chaia of 
hills, avoiding steep igjcadicnts; and one curious obser- 
vation was not lost upon "•flmsrgpyerpment surveyors, 
that in crossing the valleys from ridge to ridge, throngh 
forests so dense as altogether to obstruct a distant view, 
the elephants invariably select the line of march which 
communicates most judiciously -with the opposite point, 
by means of the safest foriU So sure-footed arc they, 
that there are few places where man can go that an 
elephant cannot follow, provided there be space to admit 
his bulk, aud solidity to sustain his weight. 

This faculty is almost entirely derived from the 
unusual position, as compared with other quadrupeds, 
of die Iniee joint of the hind leg ; arising from the 
superior length of the thigh-bone, and the shortness of 
the inetatar&us : the heel being almost where it projects 
ill man, instead of being lifted up ns a “ hock.” It is 
this which enables him, in descending declivities, to de- 
press and adjust the weight of his hinder portions, which 


^ Dr. nooKEn, in describing tbe 
ascent of the liiniolnyas, says, tbe 
natives iu luating tboir paths despise 
all zigzag:, and run in straight lines 
up the steepest hill faces; -whilst 


'' the elephant’s path is an excellent 
specimen of engineering — the oppo- 
ate of tho native ti'ack, — ^for it -vmds 
judiciously. ” — HimaUa/m Jbtaml, 
yol. i. ch. iv. 
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■V70nld Otherwise overbalance and force him headlong.’ 
It is by the same arrangement that he is enabled, on un- 
even ground, to lift his feet, which are tender and sen- 
sitive, with delicacy, and plant tliein witli such precision 
as to ensure his oivn safety as well as that of objects 
which it is expedient to avoid touching. 


' Since Iha above pna-sapro •was 
■written, I have span in tint Journal 
of Ute AsUUic Soewty of Saiyalf 


vol. xiii. pt. ii. p. 010, a paper upon 
lliia aubjoct, illusltatecl by tlio sitli- 
joined dingi-ani. 



rt.jr-A':r de-cenkiko a DECUVU'r. 


The -writer says, “ on elephant de- 
Bcending' a himk of too aeutti an 
luiple to admit of Lis walliinff down 
it direct, (which, were ho to uttempt, 
hia hugo body, soon dWiranging thi! 
centre of gravity, would certainly 
topple over,) proceedn thus. IIis 
first mnno’u'VTO w to kneel down, close 
to the edge of the declivity, placing 
his cheat to the ground : one foro-Ieg 
is then cuutioiwly puised a short way 
do-wn the slope ; and if there is no 
natural protection to afford o finn 
footing, he speedily foma one by 
stamping into the soil if moist, or 
kickmg out a footing if dry. This 

E oiut gained, the other fore-leg is 
rought down in the same way ; and 


performs the same work, a little in 
jMlvanco of the first; ■which is thns 
at liberty to move lower still. Tlien, 
first one and then the Becond of the 
hind legs is carefully clrii'wn over the 
side, and the hind-feet in turn occupy 
theresting-plnees previously used and 
left by the fore ones. The course, 
however, in such precipitous ground 
is not sti-night from top to bottom, hut 
slopes along the face of the bank, 
descending till the animal gains ■Qib 
level below. This an elephant bos 
done, at an angle of 45 degrees, car- 
lying a hotedah, ite occttpant^ his at- 
tendant, and sporting mpomtus ; and 
in a much less time -than it takes to 
describe the operation.” 
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A. herd of elephants is a family, not a group whom 
accident or attachment may have induced to asso- 
ciate together. Similarity of features and caste attest 
that among the various individuals which compose 
it, there is a common lineage and relationship. In a 
herd of twenty-one elephants, captiued in 1844, the 
trunks of each individud presented the same peculiar 
formation, — long, and almost of one uniform breadth 
throughout, instead of tapering gradually from the root 
to the nostril. In another instance, the eyes of tliirly- 
iive taken in one corral were of the same colotn in eadi. 
The same slope of the hack, the same form of the fore- 
head, is to be detected in the majority of the same 
group. 

in the forest several herds wiU. browse in close con- 
tiguity, and in their expeditiona in search of water they 
may form a body of possibly one or two hundred ; but 
on the slightest c&turbance each distinct herd hastens to 
re-form within its own particular circle, and to take mea- 
sures on its own behalf for retreat or defence. 

The natives of any place which may chance to 
bo frequented by elephants, observe that the num- 
bers of the same herd fluctuate very ahghtly; anti 
hunters in pursuit of them, who may chance to have 
shot one or more, always reckon with certainty the 
precise number of those remaining, although a con- 
siderable interval may intervene before diey again 
encounter them. The proportion of males is gene- 
rally small, and some herds have been seen com- 
posed exclusively of females ; possibly in consequence 
of the males having been shot, A herd usually consists 
of from ten to twenty individuals, though occasionally 
they exceed the latter number; and in their frequent 
migrations and nightly rraort to tanka aud water- 
cinirses, alliances are formed between members of asso- 
ciated herd.s, which serve to introduce now blood into the 
family. 

Li illustration of the attachment of the elephant to 
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its young, the authority of Ejsm has been quoted, that 
“the shes are aKke tender of any one’s young ones 
as of their o'vvn.”’ Their affection in this particular 
is undoubted, but I question whether it exceeds duit of 
otlier animals ; and even the trait thus adduced of their 
indiscriminate kindness to all the young of the herd, — a fact 
to which I have myself been an eye-witness, — so far from 
being an evidence of the strength of parental attachment 
individually, is perhaps, somewhat inconsistent with the 
existence of such a passion to any extraordinaiy degree.* 
In fact, some individuals, who have had extensive facilities 
for observ'ation, doubt whether the fondness of the female 
elephants for their offspring is so gi*eat as that of many 
other animals ; as instances are not wanting in Ceylon, 
in which, when pursued by the hunters, the herd has 
abandoned the young ones in their flight, notwithstand- 
ing the cries of the latter for help. 

In an interesting paper on the habits of the Indian 


^ A correspondent of Biiffon, M, 
AlAXaBnonu H£es, Seiraeur de Moei- 
geslol, who resided uer'en yean in 
Ceylon in the time of the Dutch, 
says in one of his commnniuotionB, 
that in herds of forty or fifty, en- 
closed in a sinp^le cci^, there were 
frequentLy very youn^ calves ; and 
that "on ne pouvoit pas reconnaitre 
quelles €toieat Ics m&ros do chaenn 
do ees petits elt'phauB, car tou.s cea 
jennes animaux pitn)isseut fitiie 
uinnao rimiinune ; ils tetent india- 
tinetemeiit cellos d»» feme! lea do 
touti* la troupe qid ont du lait, wit 
qu'elles aiciit olles-memos un petit en 
pronre, suit qu'elles ii’en nient point.” 

. — itui’i'os, •Viqqii. rt t ZKrt. <fei Anint,f 
vol. vi, p. fl.j. 

* "Whiti!, in his jyaiural of 

SAbonte, philosophieinjr on the fact 
which had fallen under his own 
notice of this indiscriminate suckling 
of the young of one animal hy the 
parent of another, is clispo3«Hl to 
nsciibe it to n selfish feeling; the 
pleasure and relief of having its dis- 
tended tents drawn by this interven- 


tion. He notices the circumstance 
of a leveret having been thus mused 
by a cat, whose kittens had been re- 
cently drowned : and observes, that 
" this strong afibetion nrobalfiy was 
occasioned by that dedaerimn, tbewe 
tender maternal feelii^, which the 
loss of her kittens hod awakened in 
her breast; and by the complacency 
and ease she derived to herself from 
procuring her teats bt bo drawn, 
wbieh were too much distended with 
milk ; till from bubit she became as 
nuicli delighted with tliis foundling 
os if it Imil been her real olEpring. 
This incident is no had solution of 
that strange citcumstotice which 
grave histuciann, as well aa the poets, 
assert of exposed children being 
Bomotimes nurtured bv female wild, 
beaste that probably had lost tiidr 
young. Ifor it is not one whit mcoa 
marvellous that Bomulua and Boznos 
in their iufmit state should he nursed 
by a she wolf than that a poor little 
suckling leveret shonld be fixtered 
andcluSshed Iwa bloody Ghrimalkin.' 
— WmiB’s Se&ome, lett. xx. 
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elepiaat, published by Mr. Coesb, in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1793, he says: “if a wild elephant 
happens to be separated j&?om its young for only two 
days, though giving suck, she never after recognises or 
acknowledges it,” although the young one evidently knows 
its dam, and by its plaintive cries and submissive ap- 
proaches may solicit her assistance. 

An elephant, if by any accident -he becomes hope- 
lessly separated from liis own herd, is not permitted 
to attach himself to any other. He may browse in the 
vicinity, or frequent the same place to drink and to 
bathe; but the intercourse is only on a distant and 
conventional footing, and no familiarity or intimate 
association is tmder any orcumstances permitted. To 
such a height is this exclusiveness carried, that even 
amidst the terror and stupefaction of an elephant 
corral, when an individual, detached from his own 
party in the m^Ue and confrision, has been driven 
into the • enclosure with an unbroken herd, I have seen 
him repulsed in every attempt to take refuge among 
them, and driven off by heavy blows with their trunks 
as often as he attempted to insinuate himself within 
the circle which they had formed for common security. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that this jealous and 
exclusive poHcy not only contributes to produce, but 
maialy serves to perpetuate, the class of sohtary elephants 
which are known by die term goondalis, in India, and 
•which from their -ricious propensities and predatory habits 
are called Hora, or Rogues, in Ceylon.^ 


^ The tarn "rogue” is acaicelj 
• sufficiently accounted for hy sup- 
podsgU to he theSbiglish equiraleitt 
for foe Singhalese ^oid Sara, In a 
Toy curious book, the Zife ani AA- 
vmiuret of Jomr Ohutbiophee 
W otP, late principal Secretary of 
Slate at Jaffmpemm in Ceylon, the 
author says, when a malo elephant in 
a quarrel shout the females " is boat 
out of the held and obliged to go 
withouf; a consort, he becomes furious 


and mod, IdUing erory living creature 
be it man or beast : and in this state 
is called ronJeedar, on object of greater 
ten'OT to n trarwer than a hundred 
■wUd ones.”— P. 142. In another pas- 
sage, p. 104, he is colled rtenJeedor, 
ana I have seen it spelt elsewhere 
rmqmdue. WolP was a native of 
Mecklenburg ; who arrived in Ceylon 
about 1750 a.u as Chaplain in one 
of the Hutch East Indiomen, and 
being taken into the government 
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The.se arc believed by the Singhale.se to be either 
individuals, who by accident have lost their foniier 
ahsociates and become moro.se and savage from rage 
and bolitude ; or else that being naturally vicioms they 
have become dmiug from the yielding habits of their 
milder companions, and eventually separated themselves 
from the rest of tin.* herd -which liad refused to associate 
witli them. Another conjecture is, that I)(‘ing almoht 
universally males, the dealli or capture of particular 
females may havx’ d<*tac]u‘d them from their foiuier 
companions in search of fresh alliaiice.s.^ It is also 
believed that a tame el(‘phant excaping from captivity, 
miable to rejoin it-^ former herd, and excluded from 
any other, become^ a “ ror/ue ” from necessity. In 
Ceylon it is generally believed that the roijiie^ are all 
males (but of this I am not certain), and s(j sidlou is 
their dispo-sitiou that although two may be in the same 
vicinity, there is no known instance of their associating, 
or of a roijue being seen in company with another 
elephant. 

They spend their nights in marauding, chiefly about 
the dwellings of men, destroying their plantations, 
trampling do-wii their gardens, and committing serious 
ravages in rice grounds and young coco-nut planta- 


cmployment hp Bprs-cd for twputv it 1)p oppn to ptmjpptiiro tlwt the 
yeara at Joflha, first ni Sporetary to raodern tfrm “rnt'uo” is a muditica- 
thii (iirtpmor, and aftprwttwis in an tion of wiywdw. 
(>fiiiPthpdiitii>Bofwhi(hln‘dpseiilM>s >• liiTJl vji vb, in his AVmj/ uf 
to ho tlip p\aiiunutiiin ami sifniattin* Jihaiittlptirr, p, s.ijs, that sulitiiiy 
oftlip “■wTitiii;iswhh'h<;pnpdlo«s>ni- iiialps of thi' wild hiitfalo, “wlipii 
iiipnco a Miit in any of tho Courts of dii\(>n fu)ni the liPiil hy btnuip'r 
jiHtiip.'’ Ilishook puihodksiitrntli- t unipptitora for fpnuilo wudpty, m'c> 
fill tiiid fTPUprully iiPL'itr.ito arcouut of ipokoni'd \ ory diinjn rous to nippt 
thoiiorthpmpoitiiinofthpiiiliiiid,v,'ith ivith: for thpynrp apt to wreak thoir 
whieh olonp Iip was lompi'.uit, luid ' \pnfrpiinep on wh.itutpi' they inept, 
his narrutiip frites a cuiiims insi^’ht j and are said to kill annually three or 
intothe polieyof the Ikitehdwpm- . four ppople." LivrsasTOJiE relates 
ment, anutheVoiulition oflhenatUpx the i-aiue of the wilitory hippopot- 
under their dominion. 'Woi.p doe, oinus, which hpcoinea aonied in 
not frivo “ j'wAvrfor” as a tpnu pe- tenippr, and wantonly attacks th«‘ 
ciiliar to that aection of the Nland ; pn'-inpr canoes, -x- Trai-eh in iHttifh 
hut both there and elsewherp, it is -d/m«jp. 231. 
oh.-oloto at the present duj, unites 
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tiona Hence from their closer contact mtli man and 
Ms dweDings, these outcasts become disabused of many 
of the terrors which render the ordinary elephant 
timid and needlessly cautious ; they break tlirough 
fences without fear ; and even in the daylight a 
rogue has been known near Ambogammoa to watch a 
field of labourers at work in reaping rice, and boldly 
to walk ill amongst them, seize a sheaf fi:om the heap, 
and retire leisurely to the jungle. By day they seek 
concealment, but are to be met with prowhng about the 
by-roads and jungle paths, where travellers are exposed 
to the utmost risk from their savage assaults. It is 
probable that tliis hostility to man is the result of the 
eninify engendered by those measures which the 
natives, who have a constant dread of their visits, 
adopt for the protection of their growing crops. In 
some districts, especially in the low country of BaduUa, 
the villagers occasionally enclose their cottages with 
rude walls of earth and branches to protect them from 
nightly assaults. In places infested by them, the 
visits of European sportsmen to the vicinity of their 
haunts are eagerly encouraged by the natives, who 
think themselves happy in lending their services to 
track the ordinary herds in consideration of the 
benefit conferred on the village communities by the 
destruction of a rogue. In 1847 one of these formidable 
creatures fireqnented for some months the Eangbodde 
Pass on the great mountain road leading to the sanata- 
rium, at Sfeuera-elha ; and amongst other excesses, 
killed a Oaffre belonging to the corps of Caffre pioneers, 
by seizing him with its trunk and beating him to death 
against the bank.' 

To return to the herd : one member of it, generally 
the largest and most powerful, is by common consent 
implicitly followed as leader. A tuslccr, if there be 
one in the party, is generally observed to be the 
commander; but a female, if of superior energy, is 


’ Seeo»/e, Vol. T. p. 26£), 
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as readily obeyed as a male. In fact, in the pro- 
motion of a leader there is no reason to doubt 
that supremacy is almost imconsciou.sly assumed by 
those endowed with vigour and courage rather 
than from tlic actddental possession of greater bodily 
strength ; and tin: devotion and loyalty which the 
herd (ivince to tlu-ir leader is something very re- 
markable. Iliis i.s more rc'udily seen in tlu; (;ase of 
a tusker thmi any otlu'r, beeauso in a herd he is 
generally the object of the kuene.st pursuit by tlu! 
hunters. On such (jccu'^ions the elephants do their 
iitni<)‘'t to ])rotect him from danger : when driven 
to extremity they place the leader in the centre and 
crowd .so eagerly in front of him that tlic sportsmen 
have to .shoot a number which they might otherwise 
have spai'ed. In one iiistaneo a tusker, which was badly 
wounded by Major Eogers, was promptly suiToimded by 
his companions, who supported him between their shoul- 
ders, and actually succeeded in covering his retreat to 
the forest. 

Those who have lived much in the jungle in Ceylon, and 
Avho have had constant opportunities of watching the habits 
of wild elephants, have witnessed instances of tlie submis- 
sion of herd.s to their leaders, that suggest an inquiry of 
singular intore.'*t as to the means adopted by the latter to 
communicate with distinctness, onlcrs wliich are obsoived 
with the most implicit obedience by tlu‘ir follow«‘rs. 
The narrative of an adventure in the great central forest 
toward the north of the Lsliuid, which 1ms been comum- 
nicuted to me by ilajov who was engjjgeil for 

some time in surveying and opening road*, through the 
thickly-wooded dislrii'ts there, will s»‘ive better than any 
abstract description to convey an idea of the conduct of a 
herd on such occasions : — 

“ The case you refer to struck me ns exhibiting some- 
thing more than ordinaiy brute iiisiinet, and approadickl 
nearer to reasoning powers tlian any other insUinco I 
can now remember. I ciuuiot do justie,e to the scene. 
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althoT-igli it appeared to me at the time to be so remark- 
able that it left a deep impr^sion in my mind. 

“ In. tbe height of the dry season in ITeuera-Kalawa, 
you know the streams are all dried up, and the tanks 
nearly so. AIL animals are then sorely pressed for water, 
and they congregate in the vicinity of tliose tanks in 
which there may remain ever so little of the precious 
element. 

“ During one of tliose seasons I was encamped on the 
bund or embankment of a very smah tank, the water 
in which was so dried that its surface could not have 
exceeded an area of 500 square yards. It was the only 
pond witliin many miLcs, and I knew that of necessity a 
very large herd of elephants, which had been in the 
neighbourhood all day, must resort to it at night. 

“ On the lower side of the tanlc, and in a line with the 
embankment, was a thick forest, in wliich the elephants 
sheltered themselves during the day. On the tipper 
side and all around the tank there was a considerable 
margin of open ground. It was one of tho.se beautiful 
bright, deal’, inoonligJit nights, when objects could be 
seen almost as distinctly as by day, and I determined 
to avtdl myself of the opportmiity to observe the move- 
ments of the herd, which had akeady manifested some 
tineasiiicss at our presence. The locality was very fa- 
vourable for my purpose, and an enormous tree project- 
ing over the tank afforded me a secure lodgment in its 
branches. Having ordered the fires of my camp to be 
extinguished at an early hour, and all my followers to 
retire to rest, I took up my post of obsei’vation ou the 
overhanging bough ; but I had to remain for upwards of 
two hours before anything was to be seen or heard of 
the elephants, although I knew they were within 500 
yard.s of me. At length, aboxit the distance of 300 yards 
from the water, an unusually large elephant issued from 
the dense cover, and advanced cautiously across the 
open ground to -witlun 100 yards of the tank, where he 
stood perfectly motionless. So quiet had the elephants 
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become (although they had been roaring and breaking 
the jungle throughout the day and evening), that not 
a movement was now to be heard. The huge videttc 
remained in his position, still as a rock, for a foAV minutes, 
and then intwle three .succes-sive stealthy advances of 
sevc'nd yards (halting for some minutes between each, 
with cars bent forward to catch the slightest sound), 
aiul in tliis way he moved slowly tip to the water’s edge. 
Still he did not venture to quench his thirst, for though 
his fore-feet W('re jiarlially in the tank and his vast 
l)ody was reflected clear in the water, he remained for 
some minntos listening in perfect stillness. Not a mo- 
tion c<ndd bo perceived in Iiiinself or liis shadow. He 
returned cautioudy and slowly to the position he 
liad at firat taken up on emerging from the fiirest. 
Here in a little while he was joined by five others, 
with which he again proceeded as cautiously, but les-s 
filowly than before, to ivithui a few yards of the tank, 
and then posted his patrols. He then re-entered the 
forest and collected around him the whole herd, 
which must have amounted to between 80 and 100 
iiulividual^ — led them across the open ground witix 
the most oxtraordinaiy composure and quietness, till 
lie joined the advanced guard, when he left them for a 
moment and repeated his fonner reconuolssancc at the 
edge of the tank. After which, lla^ing apparently 
satisfied himself that all was .suft*, ho returned and ob- 
viously gavi* the order to advauee, for in a moim'ut the 
wholi* herd rudied into tlu‘ water with a degree of 
unroM'i’veil eonfideuiMs so oppoMte to tin* caution and 
timidity which laid uuirk(»(l their prc'vious movements, 
that uotlung will eviu* p(‘r^iuide me tluit there was not 
rational and preconci'rted eji-operation throughout the 
whole party, and a dcgi’oe of rchponsible authority exer- 
cised by the patriarch leader. 

“ When the poor animals had gained possession of the 
tank (the leader being the last to enter), they seemed to 
abandon themselves to enjoyment without restrahit or 
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apprehensiori of danger. Sucli a mass of- animal lifo I 
tad never "before seen tnddled together ia so narrow a 
space. It seemed to me as though they would have 
nearly drunk the tank dry. I watched them with great 
interest until they had satisfied th.emselvea as well ia 
bathing as in drinking, when I tried how small a noise 
would apprise them of the proximity of unwelcome 
neighbours. I had but to break a little twig, and the 
solid intisa instantly took to flight like a herd of fright- 
ened deer, each of the smaller calves being apparently 
slioiddored and carried along between two of the older 
ones.” ^ 

In drinking, the elephant, like the camel, although 
preferring water pure, shows no decided aversion to it 
when discoloured with mud ® ; and the eagerness with 
which he precipitates hims^ mto the tanks and 
streams attests his exquisite enjoyment of the hesh 
coolness, which to him is the cliief attraction. In 
crossing deep rivers, although his rotundity and buoy- 
ancy enable him to swim -with a less immersion than 
other rpiach'upeds, he gcneitiUy prefers to sink tiU.no 
part of Ills huge b(xly is \'i5ible except the tip of his 
trunk, tlirougli wiiich he bi-eathe.s moving beneath the 
.‘'lU'Hiee, aud only now and then raising his head to look 
that lie is keeping the proper direction.® In the dry 
season the scanty streams which, during the rains, are 
siifiicient to convert the rivers of tlie low counti'y into 
torrents, frequently entirely disappear, leaving merely 
broad expanses of dry sand, which they have swept down 
with them from the hills. In this the elephants contrive 


* Jjpttet from Major SKnefEK. 

* This iiPfuliiirity -was Imown in 
the middle ajms, and Pinxi!, writing 
u tin, fuii^ocuth contuiy, says, that 
siic-h is Lis prefermee for muddy 
water that thu elephant it before 
he di'inhs. 

Suif) ci ViVCi irvyxv€lv TT/of V &v -rij oi 

TA yiin luiHs uKiilfitSc f Ifnrriti,” — 
PuiLE de Ehplt., i. 141. 


A. tame eiraiitmt, when talcen by 
his hoopers to be bathed, and to htiye 
hie Hkin washed and nibbed, lies 
down on bis side, pressing Ms head 
to the bottom iindei' water, with only 
the top of bis Inuik protruded, to 
breathe. 
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to sink wells for their own use by scooping out the sand 
to the depth of four or five feet, and leaving a hollow 
for the percolation of the spring. But as the weight of 
the elephant would force in tlie side if loft perpendicular, 
one approach i.s always formed with such a gradient that 
the water can be reached witli his trunk witliout his dis- 
turbing the surrounding sand. 



I have reason to believe, although the fact has not been 
authoritatively stated by iiaturali>ts, that the stomach 
of the elephant will be found to include a section analo- 
gous to that possesaod by some of the ruminants, calcu- 
lated to contain a supply of water as a provision against 
emergencies. The fact of his being enabled to retain 
a quantity of water and discharge it at pleasaire has 
been known to every one observant of the habits of the 
a.niTnn.l ; but the proboscis has always been supposed to 
be “his water-reservoir,” ^ and the theory of an internal 
receptacle has not been discussed. The truth is that the 
anatomy of the elephant is even yet but imperfectly 
understood ^ and, although some peculiarities of hrs 


* Bbodebip’s Zodkgieti JReerea- 

p. 250. 

* Fiji oibaervinpr tlie ostfolftgy i>f 
tho elephant, matpriolM nro of vouive 
tibimduit in the iiulustnK'tlLle ip- 
nitun^ uf thf luihtutl : but tho study 
uf tho into'ttiiio't, and tho diA'ioction 
of tho softor yarti by vomparotivo 
aiutimiist'J in Europu, have boon np 
to the present time besot by diffi- 
culties, nr)t alone from tho HUrity t>f 
subjects, but even in cases wfiere 
elephants hare died in thesu coun- 
tries, decomposition. intorp,jse<t, and 
before the tliorouffh i<xaminutiun uf 
so vast a body con be satisfactorily 
completed, tbo great uioss fulls into 
putrefaction. 

The principal hinglish authorities 


BIO An Anatomical Aeaomt of the 
Biepkml acciiimluUy Imrnt in 
JJiihlin, by A. Mi>i,TJlKrx, A. U. 
KKMJ ; •which is probably a reprint of 
a letter on the siiiuh subject in the 
library of Trinity Collego, Dublin, 
wldressed by A. Moulin, to fcSir Wil- 
liont Petty, I.oud. U582. There aro 
idso some papers commimicuted to Sir 
ilans yioane, and afterwards pub- 
lished in the Bhilmuphical Tram- 
actions of the year 1710, by Dr. P. 
Bunt, who had on opportunity of 
disseeting an elephant which died at 
Dundee in 1708. The latter writer 
observes that, “ notwithstanding the 
vast interest attaching to the ele- 
nhunt in all ^es, yet has its body 
been, hitherto very little subjected to 
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Stomach were observed at an early period, and even their 
configuration described, the function of the abnormal 
portion remained undetermined, and has been only re- 
cently conjectured. An elephant which belonged to 
Louis XrV. died at Versailles inlGSl at the age of seven- 
teen, and an account of its dissection was published in the 
2 fu moires pour servir h VTlis^ovre Naturelle, under the 
autlwjrity of the Academy of Sciences, in which the uii- 
usufil appendages of the stomach arc pointed out with 
sufTieiont particularity, but no suggestion is made as to 
their probable uses.” ^ 

A writer in the Quarterly Review for December 1850, 
says that “ Camper and other comparative anatomists 
have shown that the left, or cardiac end of the stomach 
in the elephant is adapted, by several wide folds of 


anatomical inqiiiriee;” and lie la- 
mante that: tte rapid decomposition 
of tiie carcase, and other causes, tad 
interpo*ed ohstacles to the aciutiny 
of the subject ho was ao fortunate as 
to find occesh to. 

In Ur, Wir. Siucklet pnb- 
li'Iu-il Ai/Wc jbmtnniivul Obsirra- 
Wom liuitli' H/mt the Jimedion of un 
Ehphont: but eiioli of the above es- 
wiyi ii iiccO'.'niily iinsntisfactovy, and 
little lioa ■^inco been done to supply 
their (Icfccti. One of the latest ana 
most lalunblu contributions to tho 
subject, is a paper road before tho 
lioyal Irish Academy, on tho 18th 
of ‘Pob., 1847, by Professor IIar- 
Risox, who had the opportimity of 
dissecting an Indian elephant which 
ilied of iM ute fever ; but the oxaniinn- 
thm, so far as he bfw made it public, 
extends only to the craiiiunt, the 
biain, and the probowis, the laiynx, 
iruchea, and a'sonhogus, An usaen- 
tiiil s(»r\ice woiud be rendered to 
science if some sportsman in Ceylon, 
or some of tlio olficers connected with 
the elephant establishment there, 
wiiuhl take the trouble to forward 
the ca«‘.iso of a young one to 
Enehmd in n -t.ite fit' for dissection. 

I’oefitei'ipfifm. — I am iiappy to 
Shy that w'liilst the first edition of 


this work was passing through the 
press, a young elephant, carefully pre- 
served in spirits has been obtained in 
Ceylon, and forwarded to Prof. Owen, 
of 'the Biitisli Musoiun, by the joint 
exertions of M. Diabd and Major 
Sklvxj.E. An opportunity has thus 
been atforded from which science will 
reap advantage, of devoting a patient 
attention to the internal structure of 
this interesting animal. 

’ The passage as q^iioted by Bvetoit 
from the Mf moires is os follows : — 
“ L’estomac avoit pen de diametre j il 
on avoit moins que le colon, car son 
diametre n’dtoit cjnc do qualorzc poli- 
ces dans la partie lo plus large; il 
ovoit trois pieds et demi de longiieiir : 
Toiilico siiperieur iStoit h-peii-pres 
aiwsi dloigne dii pylore que dii fond 
du grand cid-do-sac qui so terminoil 
on une pointe compose a de tuniquea 
beauenup plus dpaisses qua cellos du 
reste de Vestoniac; il y avoit an 
fond du grand cul-de-sac plusleuis 
feuillots ^ais d’lmeligne, larges d’lm 
police et demi, et disposes irr^gidiere- 
mont ; lo rcsto do porois intorieures 
dtoit pevcii de pliwieiirs potits troiis 
et pni- de plus grimds qni correapon- 
doieut a des grains glanduleux,” — 
Bitpvon, Sisi. Nat., vol. xi. p. 109. 
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lining membrane, to serve as a receiver for water;” 
but this is scarcely correct, for although CjVmper lias 
figured accurately the external form of the stomach, he 
disposes of the question of the interior functions -with 
the simple remark that its folds “semblent on faire 
lino cspuco de division particuliere.” ‘ In like maimor 
vSir Eveilvri) Home, in his Lectures on Comparative 
Anatotny^ has not only described carefully die form 
of the elephant’s stomach, and furnished a drawing 
of it even more aeeurute than Camper; but he has 
equally omitted to a-^sign any purjiiose to so strange a 
formation, contenting himself with observing that the 
stmeture is a peculiarity, and that one of the remarkable 
folds nearest the orifice of die diaphragm, appears to act 
as a valve, so that the jiortioii beyond may be considered 
as an appendage similar to duit of the hog and the 
peccary? 



* LV-Atn'initt* vtK'ino ilii cunli.i 
st‘ ti*nuiu*‘ iiiir iiii'' iwiclit* tit-’-cim- 
biiiriiiblo 1 1 diiuliL^* ti I'inttb'ii’iiii* itii 
'V iili iilf-i ovLit nl.iiifs quo 
siMuljlmtt'ii f.ihi* iiui* npi't !■ il(> 

fiion jiiirtiiMiliiTi*.” — Cvvi'Hi, lii- 
trrwtvm Ajuilumim<e (Tim Itk'iihtmt 
S7, tubl. 1\. 

“ ‘‘The clepliniit has ajiothpr jm*- 
culinrity in the intenial striu-tim* of 
the atoiiUK'h. It is h>n;rer aiul nar- 
iwvor than that of most niiim.ils. 
The eutieular moinhrano of the veno- 


phupus ti-riiiiiiati sat the orifice of the 
'‘tiiiuiu Ii. At tlic ciinlhic which 
is \cry naiTinv and pointiMl at tho 
e\trcinit}', tlic linhif' is thick and 
plandidar, and is thrown into trans- 
\or'»c fold'., of which five arc broad 
and jiiiiie narrow. That nearest the 
oritii’e of tho tesophngns is the broadest, 
and appears to act occasionally aa a 
■valve, st> that the part beyond may 
be considcivd as an appendage simihir 
tn that of the peccary and the hop. 
The meiuhraneof tho cardiac portion 
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The appendage thus alluded to by Sir Eterard 
Home is ■fiie “grand cul-de-sac,” noticed by the Aca- 
d^inie de Sciences, and the “division paxticnli^re,” 
figured by Camper. It is of sufficient dimensions 
to contaia ten gallons of water, and by means of 
the valve above alluded to it can be diut off from the 
chamber devoted to the process of digestion. Professor 
Owen is probably the first who, not from an autopsy, 
but from the mere inspection of the drawings of Camper 
and Home, ventured to assert, in lectures hitherto im- 
published, that the uses of this section of the elephant’s 
stomach may be analogous to those ascertained to belong 
to a somewhat similar arrangement in the stomach of the 
camel, one cavity of which is exclusively employed as a 
reservoir for water, and performs no function in the pre- 
paration of food.^ 

Whilst Professor Owen was advancing this conjecture, 
another comparative anatomist, from the examination of 
another portion of the structiue of the elephant, was 
led to a somewhat similar conclusion. Dr. ELirrison 
of DubUii had, in 1847, an opportunity of dissecting 
the body of au elepliaut which had suddenly died; 
and in tlie course of his examination of the thoracic 
viscera, ho ohserved that an unusually close connec- 
tion existed between the trachea and cEsophagus, which 
ho found to depend on a muscle unnoticed by any 
previous anatomist, connecting the back of the former 
with the forepart of the latter, along which the fibres 
descend and can be distinctly traced to the cardiac 
orifice of the stomach. Imperfectly acquainted with 
the habits and functions of the elephant in a state of 


is unifnnDlr smooth; that of the 
jiyloric* is thicker and more 'vaaoulBr.” 
— Lei turen on CuinpnriMve Anatoviy, 
hy Sir EvEii.i.iin XloMB, Bart. 4to. 
Loud. vol. i. p. ViH. The fifruie of 
the elephant ’a atomocli is given vol.ii. 
plate xviii. 

* A similar nrrangomeut, with 


some modifications has more recently 
been found in the llama of the Andes, 
which, like the comM, is used as a 
beast of burden in the Cordilleras of 
Chili and Peru ; but both these end 
the camel me ruminants, whilst the 
elephant belongs to ihe Pachyder- 
mata. 
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nature, Dr. Haheison found it difficult to pronounce as 
to die USD of this very peculiar structure ; but looking 
to the intimate conucction between the meebanism con- 
cerned in the functions of respiration and deglutition, 

The Trarhea <lrawa 
over, hrIiigInK Iiiio 
viirw its poitf nor 
aurlare at tlie hifiir- 
tatiun 

rnmeingaitni 
Merirei 


Uijpiirajm 

and seeing that the proboscis served in a double capacity 
a.s an instrument of voice and an organ for the pre- 
hension of food, he ventured (apparently without ad- 
verting to the abnormal form of the stomach) to express 
the opinion that tliis muscle, viewing its attachment to 
the tvAchea, might either have some influence in raising 
the diaphragm, and thereby aa.-}isting in expiration, “ or 
that it mitjkt raine the cardiar. orijm of the fitomach^ and 
so aid this ortjan to reyiirt/iinte ajmrtion of its contents 
into the rfsophnijiis," * 

Dr, ILvitiiisoN, on the reflection that “ we have no 
satisfactory evidence that the animal ever ruminates,” 
thought it useless to speculate on the latter supposition 
us to the action of the newly discovered muscle, and 
rather inclined to the surmise that it was designed to 



CBiophflguf* 

The Trarhe.v(£so- 
phagea) ikfUMle. 


CUstic Tissue enn- 
ncctins Trach(‘A 
Brunehl, QSiupba* 
Biiil TrailieH- 
QiiophiigraL Mutcic 
tu the Diaphiagin* 




• J’roired. Itoij. IruOt Avwl,^ vitl. iv. p, 133. 
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assist tlie elepliant in producing the remarkable sound 
through, his proboscis known as “ trumpeting ; ” but 
there is little room to doubt that of the two the re- 
jected hypothesis was tbe correct one. I have elsewhere 
described the occurrence to which I was myself a 
witness, of elephants inserting their proboscis in their 
mouths, and withdrawing gadona of water, which could 
only have been contained in the receptacle figured by 
Cajipeu and Hojib, and of wlucii the true uses were dis- 
cernod by the clear intellect of Professor Oiveu, I was 
not, till veiy recently, aware that a similar observation 
as to the remarkable habit of the elephant, had been made 
by the author of the Ayeen Akbery, in his account of the 
Feel Kanefi, or elephant stables of the Emperor Akbar, in 
which he says, “ an elephant frequently with his trunk, 
takes water out of his stomach and sprinkles himself with 
it, and it is not in the least offensive.” ^ Foebes, in his 
Oriental Memoirs, quotes this passage of the Ayeen 
Ahhery^ but without a remark ; uor does any European 
writer with w’hos>o works I am acquainted appear to have 
been cognisant of the peculiarity in question. 

It is to be hoped that Professor OiFEiV’s dissection 
uf the young elephant, recently arrived, may seiwe 
to decide this highly interesting point.^ Should sci- 
ontitic invotigation hereafter more clearly establish the 
fact that, in this particular, the structiu'e of the 
elepliant is assimilated to that of the Hama and the 
camel, it wiU be regarded as more than a common 
coincidence, that an apparatus, so unique in its purpose 
anti action, sliould thus have been conferred by the 
Creator on the three animals which in sultry climates 


‘ Af/mi Akbtrtjy transl. of GiO)- 
•nur, -i**!. i. pt. i. p. 147. 

® ( )no of tlu‘ rndinn niunca for tie 
/fttifiti, ^rltic'h aifpiiiiea 
“ to ilriiik tNvicL' ” ( AsrASDi, p, MS), 
Cm tliU liiup refweiiee to the pecu- 


ILority of Iho Blnmacli for retaining a 
supply of water P Or lias it inoruly 
refcK'iiPo to the Imbit of the animal 
to fill his trunk before transferring 
the water to Lis mouth F 
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axe, by this arrangement, enabled to traverse arid regions 
in the service of man.* 

The food of the elephant is so abundant, that in feeding 
he never appears to be impatient or voracious, but 
rather to play 'vvitli the leaves and branches on wliich 
he leisurely feeds. In riding by ])laces where a herd 
has recently halted, I have sometimes seen the bark 
jiecled curiously oil* the twigs, as tlioiigh it had been 
done for uiuusenient, In the same way in eating grim, 
the elephant selects a tussac which he draws from the 
ground by a dexterous t-vvlst of his trunk, and nothing 
can he more graceful than the ease with which, before 
conveying it to Ids mouth, he betils the earth from its 
rota's by strildng it gently upon his fore-leg. A coco- 
nut he fust rolls under Ibol, to detach the strong outex* 
bark, then stripiting off the tliiek layer of fibre within, 
he places the shell in his mouth, and swallows with 
evident relish the fresh liquid which flows as he crushes 
it between Ms grinders, 

The luitivGS of the peninsula of Jaflha always look 
for the periodical appearance of the elephants, at the 
precise moment 'when the fruit of the palmyra jDahn 
begins to fall to the grovmd from ripeness. Li like 
manner in the eastern provinces whei-c the custom pre- 
vails of cultivating chena land, by clearing a patch, 
of forest for the purpose of inising a single crop, after 
whicih the ground is abaiidoued, and reverts to jungle 
again, — although a .single elephant may not be seen in 
the neighbourhood during the early stages of the jiro- 
cess, the IMoonnen, who are the principal cidlivators 
t)f this class, will predict their appearance with almost 


' Tho tiiffalo Mill tli(‘ liumpt'd 
I'ftttlo of India, which uiu used for 
draught imd burden, have, 1 believe, 
a dui elopment of the oi^iUiination of 
the reticuliiiii which enables the 
ruminants fj;enerully to endure thiiv<t, 
and abstain from water, somewhat 


more eoiispifuoiw th.an in tho rest of 
their eongeners; but nothiiiff that 
apprutiubes in singularity of obaractor 
to the distinct ca\ities in the 6>to- 
mneh exhibited by tho throu animals 
above alluded to. 
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uaerrmg confidence so soon as the grains shall have 
begun to ripen ; and although the crop conaes to matu- 
rity at different periods in different districts, the herd 
are certain to be seen at each in succession, so soon as 
it is ready to be cut. In these 'weU-timed excursions, 
they resemble the bison of North America, which, by a 
simdlai’ly mysterious instinct, finds its way to those 
portions of the distant prairies, where accidental fires 
have been followed by a growth of tender grass. Al- 
though the fences around these chenas are little more 
than lines of reeds loosely fastened togctlier, they are 
sufficient, with the presence of a single watcher, to 
prevent the entrance of the elephants, who wait 
patiently till the rice and coracan have been removed, 
and the watcher withdrawn ; and, then finding gaps in 
the fence, they may be seen gleaning among the leav- 
ings and the stubble; and they take their departure 
when these are exhausted, apparently in the dhection 
of some otlicr chena, which they have ascertained to be 
about to be cut. 

There is sometliing still imexplaincd in the dread 
wliich an elephant always exliibits on approacliing a 
fence, and the reluctance winch he displays to face the 
sliglitest artificial obstruction to his passage. In the 
fine old tank of Tissa-Aveva, close by Anarajapoora, the 
natives cultivate grain, during the dry season, around the 
margin where the ground has been left bare by the 
subsidence of the water. These little patches of rice 
they enclose with small sticks an inch in diameter and 
five or six feet in height, such as would scarcely serve 
to keep out a wild hog if he attempted to force his way 
tlirough. Passages of from ten to twenty feet wide are 
loft between each field, to permit the wild elephants, 
which abound in the vicinity, to make their nocturnal 
visits to the water remaining in the tank. Night after 
night tlieso open pathways ai’e frequented by immense 
herds, but the tempting com is never touched, nor is a 
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single fence disturbed, although the merest movement 
of a trunk would be suiFicient to demolish the fragile 
structure. Yet tlie same spots, as soon as the grain has 
been cut and carried home, arc eagerly entered by the 
elephants to glean amongst the stubble. 

Sportsmen ob.serve that the elephant, oven whou en- 
raged by a -wound, will he.siUite to (sharge its assailant 
across an interi'tsiing hodg(‘, but will hurry aUmg it to 
seek for au opening. It is ])os.sible that, on the ]>art of 
die cleidiaut, there may be some instinctive conscious- 
ness, that owing to his au|jeri<>r bulk, he is oxposwl to 
danger from .som-ccs that might be iierfectly liarmless 
in the case of ligliter animal'^, and lienee his suspicion 
that every fence may conceal a .'•nare or pitfall. Some 
similar apprchen.'.ioii is apparent in the deer, ivliicU .shrinks 
from attempting a fence of wire, although it will clear 
without hesitation a solid wall of greater height. At the 
same time, the caution with which the elephant is sup- 
posed to approach 11130010:6 ground and places of doubtful ’ 
solidity, appears to me, so far as my own observation 
and experience extend, to be exaggerated, and the num- 
ber of temporary bridges which are annually broken 
do-wn by elephants in all parts of Ceylon, is sufficient 
to .diow that, although in captivity, and when familiar 
with such structure.", the tamo ones may, and doubt- 
less do, exliibit all the wariness attributed to them ; yet, 
in a state of liberty, and -whilst iiiuK^-ustumed such 
artificial apjiliances, their instincts an' not .sullicicait to 
ensure their safety. Be 4 <l<‘s, the fact i" advcricil to 
elsewhere*'*, that the chiefs of the Waniiy, during the 
sovereignty of the Duteh, were accustomed to take iti 
pitfalls the oloiihauts which they rendered as tribute to 
government. 


^ '* One of tlip 6-tronjH.ht iii-ittiipt'* 
■whicli tlic clepliant pn'.-eiii’d, is this 
wlvifli impels liini to experiiiieut 
upon tlio Eolidily of every surtiee 
Tmicli lie is req,uir6d to cross. " 


— Jii-tvifferif-), ifc. The Eh’plumt," 

vol. i, pp. 17, 10, fill 

® WotJ'’H Zifr mifl jitlccitlnnii, 
ji. Ifil. See p. M;W, luttf. 
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A fact illustrative at once of the caution and the spirit 
of curiosity with which an elephant regards an unac- 
customed object has been frequently told to me by 
the oIRcers engaged in opening roads through the forest. 
On such occasions the wooden “ tracing pegs ” which 
they are obliged to drive into the ground to mark the 
levels taken during the day, will often be withdrawn by 
the elephants during the night, to such an extent as fre- 
quently to render it necessary to go over the work a 
second time, in order to replace tliem.^ 

As regards the general sagacity of the elephant, al- 
though it has not been over-rated in the instances of those 
whose powers have been largely developed in captivity, 
an undue estimate has been formed in relation to them 
whilat stUl untamed. The difference of instincts and 
habits renders it difficult to institute a just comparison 
between them and other animals. Cctieb® is disposed to 
ascribe the exalted idea that prevails of their intellect 
to the feats which an elephant performs with that unique 
instrument, its trunk, combined with an imposing ex- 
pi'cssion of countenance : but he records liis own convic- 
tion that in sagacity it in no way excels the dog, and 
some otlxer species of Carnivora. If there be a supe- 
riority, I am disposed to award it to the dog, not from 
any excess of natiual capacity, but from the higher de- 
gi’eo of development consequent on his more intimate 
domestication and association with man. 

One remarkable fact was called to my attention by a 


’ The Colombo Obm'ivr for 
laifS, contains aa offer of a 
of twenty-live auineas for 
the tlustiocticm of an elephant which 
infested the Itf^awuUtS coffee planta- 
tion, in the Tieinitv of Kandy. Ilia 
olijeet seemed to loss the seaieh 
fi)r _l«KHl, than the satisfying of his 
iiiid the gratifleatiou of Ids 
pa'Jsion for mi-icliief. Mr. Tttlbh, 
the pitiprietor, states that ho he- 
q^uented tho jimgle near the estate. 


whence it was liis custom to sally 
forth at night for the plenaum of 
pidling down buildings and trees, 
“ and Tie seeniod to hare lalren a spite 
at the pijoes of the water-works, the 
pillars ot which he several times 
hi'oke down — ^his latest fancy was to 
wrench off the cocks.” The elephant 
has since been shot. 

*CvTiEK, JRlyne Animal. «Loa 
ManmiifSres,” p. 280. 
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gentleman who resided on a coffee plantation at Eassawd, 
one of the loftiest mountains of the Ambogaminoa range. 
More than once during the terrific thunder-bursts that 
precede the rains at the change of each monsoon, he ob- 
served that the elephants in the adjoining forests hastened 
from under cover of tlic trt'ea and took up their station 
in the open ground, where I saw them on one occasion 
collected hito a group ; and here, he said, it was their 
custom to remain till the lightning had ceased, when they 
retired again into the jungle.* 

When free in his native woods the elephant evinces 
rather simplicity than sagacity, and Ms intelligence acklotn 
esiiibits itself in ennning. The rich profusion in which 
nature has supplied his food, and anticipated liis every 
want, has made liim iudepeudent of thfwe devices by 
which carnivorous animals provide for their sub-sisteucc ; 
and, from the absence of all rivahy between himself 
and the other denizens of the plains, he is never reqiurod 
to resort to artifice for self-protection. For these reasons, 
in his tranquil and hamless life, he may appear to casual 
observers to exhibit even less than ordinary ability ; but 
when danger and apprehension call for the exertion of 
Ins powers, those who have witnessed their di^lay ore 
seldom inclined to undervalue his sagacity. 

Mr. Cjbipps has related to mo an instance in which a 
recently captured elephant was either rendered senseless 
from fear, or, as the native attendants af-scrtecl, fv)<jtml 
death in order to regain its freedom. It was led from the 
coiTal as usual between two tamo ones, and had already 
proceeded far on its way towards its destination ; when 
night closing in, and the torches b('ing lighted, it hesibited 
to go on, and Ihiully sank to the ground appm-cntly life- 
less. Ml'. Citipps ordcri'd the fastenings to be removed 
from its legs, and when all attempts to raise it had failed, 


* The elephant is hplierert hy the 
.Sin^htJuae to express his uneasiness 
by his Toice, on tho approach oC 


rain .• and the Tamils have a proverh, 
— ^‘ Listen to the elephant^ rain « 
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SO convinced "waa he that it was dead, that he ordered 
the ropes to "be collected and the carcase to he aban- 
doned. While this was being done he and a gentleman 
by whom he waa accompanied leaned against the body 
to rest. They had scarcely taken their departure and 
proceeded a few yards, when, to their astonishment, the 
elephant rose with the ntmost alacrity, and fled towards 
the jungle, screaming at the top of its voice, its cries 
being andible long after it had disappeared in the shades 
of the forest. 
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As the shooting of an elephant, whatever endurance and 
adroitness the sport may display in other respects, requires 
the smallest possible skill as a marksman, the numbers 
wliich are annually slain in this way may be regarded as 
evidence of the midtitudes abounding in those parts of 
Ceylon to which they resort One officer. Major Eogers, 
killed upwards of 1400 ; another. Captain GaUwey, has 
the credit of slaying more than half that munber ; Major 
Skinner, now the Commissioner of Eoads, almost as 
many ; and less persevering aspirants follow at humbler 
distances.’- 

But notwithstanding this prodigious destruction, a re- 
ward of a few shiUings per head offered by the Govern- 
ment for taking elephants was claimed for 3500 destroyed 
in part of the northern province alone, in less than three 
years prior to 1848; and between 1861 and 1856, a 


‘ To persona like myself, who aro 
not addicted to what iiS rallud "«nort,” 
the statement of these whmesale 
slaughters is caleTilated to excite 
surprise and enrio^ity as to the 
nature of a passion that impels men 
to self-cxpoaun! and priiutinn, in 
a pursuit wliieh presents nothing 
hut the monotonous recurrenee of 
scenes of blood and sutR-cing. Mr. 
Bakeb, who has lecontiy published, 
under the title of The Itijie and the 
Hound in Ceuhm, an account of his 
exploits in the forest, gives us the 
assurance that "aS real yiotiemen 
are tmder-hearted men, who shim 
eruett}/ to an aninud, md are eanhj 


moved hy a tale dinlresii ; " and 
that olthnugh man Is niitnrally blood- 
tliirsly, and a bciwt of prey by in- 
atinct, vet that the true sportsman is 
distinguished from the rest of the 
iiunum race by his " love of nature 
and of nuhle srenery” In support of 
this prt'tension to a j'cntler nature 
tt'im tlie rest of mankind, the author 
proceeds to attest his own abhorrence 
of cruelty by narrating the sufferings 
of an old hound, which, although 
“toothless,” ho cheered on to oseml 
a boar at biff, but it recoiled “ co- 
vered -with blood, cut nearly in half, 
with a wound fourteen inches in 
length, ftom the lower part of the 
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simila T reward was paid for 2000 in the southern pro- 
vince, hetweeu Galle and Biitnbangtotte. 

Although there is ^little opportunity for the display 
of marksmanship in an elephant battue, there is one 
feature in the sport, as conducted in Ceylon, which 
contrasts faTourably witli the slaughterhouse details 
chronicled with revolting minuteness in some recent 
accounts of elephant shooting in South Africa. The 
practice in Ceylon is to aim invariably at the head, and 
the sportsman finds his safety to consist in boldly facing 
the animal, advancing to within fifteen paces ; and 
lodging a bullet, either in the temple or in the hollow 
over the eye, or in a weGhknown spot immediately 
above the trunk, where the weaker structure of the 
skull affords an. easy acc^ to the brain.^ The region 


Wly, -passing -op ihafliuik, completely 
serverag the musdas of the lund leg, 
and extending up the spine ; his hind 
leg hrning tthe appearance of being 
nearly off. In this state, foTgetfiil 
of the character he had so lately 
Rtven of the true sportsman, as a 
lo-cer of nature and o hater of cruelty, 
he enconiaf^d “the poor old ilogj” 
os ho calls him, to resume the fight 
■with the boar, which lasted for an 
hour, -when he managed to enU the 
dogs ofl| and perfectly exhausted, 
the mangled hound crawled out of 
the jungle with several additional 
■wounds, including a severe gash in 
his throat. “He fell from exhaustion, 
and "we mode a litter with t-wo poles 
and a horsecloth to carry him home." 
— P, 314. If such were the habitual 
enjoymenta of this doss of sportsmen, 
their motiveless massacres 'would 
admit of no nionlv justification. In 
comparison with them, one is disposed 
to reprd almost ■with favour the 
exploits of a htmler like Major 
llogers, who is said to havo applied 
the \ aliie of the ivory obtained nom 
his Piieounters toward the purchase 
of his siieceaMve regimental commis- 
sion.s, and had, therefore, an object, 
however di.sprMortionnte, in his 
slaughter of 140u elephants, 


One gentleman in Ceylon, not 
less distinguished for his genmne 
; kindness of heart, than for his mor- 
I rellous Biuceas in shooting elephants, 
avowed to me that the eagerness ■with 
which he foimd himself impelled to 
pursue them had often excited sur- 
prise ill hia own miud j and although 
he had newer read the theory of 
Lord Karnes, or the speculations of 
Vicesimus Knox, he came to the 
Conclusion that the passion thus ex- 
cited within him was a remnant of 
the hunter’s instinct, ■with which man 
■was originally endowed to enable 
him, hy tlie chase, to support exist- 
ence in a state of nature, and which, 
though rendered donnant hy civili- 
sation, had not been utterly eradi- 
cated. 

This 'theory is at least more con- 
sistent and intelligible than the "love 
of nature end scenery,” sentimentally 
propounded by ■the author qiioted 
above. 

* ThovulnerahUity of the elephant 
in this region of the head wasltnown 
to the ancients, and Pnire, describing 
a combat of elephants in the amphi- 
theatre at Home, says, that one wiis 
slain hy a single UoWj " pilum sub 
oculo adactum, in vitalia capitis 
Venerat.” (Lib. viii. c. 7.) Not- 
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of tlie ear is also a fatal spot, and often resorted to, 
the places I have mentioned in the front of the head 
being only accessible* -when tlie animal is “ charging.” 
Professor ILveukox, in his communication to the Eoyul 
Irish Ac^ademy in 1847, on the Anatomy of the Ele- 
phant, lias rendered an intelligible explanation of this 
in the following passage des<!riptivo of the cranium: 
— “it exhibits two remarkable facts ; the small 
splice occupied by the bruin ; and, necondhj^ the 
beautiful and curious stmeture of the bones of the 
head. Tiie two tables of all these bones except the 
occipital, are separated by rows of large cells, some 
from four to five inches in length, others only small, 
irregular, and honey-comb-like : — these all commu- 
nicate with each other, and, tlu'ough the frontal sinuses, 
•with the cavity of the nose, and also -with the tympanum 
or drum of each ear ; consequently, as in some birds, 
these cells are filled •with air, and thus while the skull 
attains a great size in order to afford an extensive surface 
for the attachment of muscles, and a mechanical support 
for the tusks, it is at the same time very light and 
buoyant in proportion to its bulk ; a property the more 
valuable as the animal is fond of water and bathes in 
deep rivens.” 

Generally speaking, a single ball, planted in the fore- 
liead, ends the existence of the noble creature in.stan- 
taneously : and expert .sportsmen have been known to kill 
right and left, one with each barrel; but occasionally 
an elepliant will not fall before several shots have boon 
lodged in his heud.^ 

■wit'hstiuiding the compatative fwaUy I think the temple the moat certain, 
of uccesa to the brain afPonled at tins but authority jn Ceylon nays the 
spot, an ordinary leaden hullet ia not ‘ frontcr,’ that ia, ahnvo the trunk, 
coitmn to penetrate, and frequently Behind the ear is said to bo deadly, 
becomes flattened. The hunters, to but that is a shut -which I never flred 
counteract this, are accustomed to or saw fired that I remember. If the 
harden the ball, by the introduction ball go true to its mark, all shots (in 
of a sm^l portion of type-metal along the head) are certain ; but the bones 
■with the lead. ' on either side of the honey-combed 

* There ia a -wide difietence of | passage to the brain are m thick 
opinion as to the most deadly shot. ' that there is in all a ' glorious na- 
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Contrasted "witli this, one reads with a shudder the 
sickening details of the African huntsmen approaching 
'behind the retiring animal, and of the torture inflicted by 
tbe shower of bullets which tear up its flesh and lacerate 
its flank and shoulders.^ 

The sliooting of elephants in Ceylon has been de- 
scribed witli tiresome iteration in the successive journals 
of sporting gentlemen, but one who turns to their pages 
for traits of the animal and Hs instincts is disappointed 
to find little beyond graphic sketches of the daring and 


certainty ’ -wliicli Iceeps a man on the 

S ui vive till he aoea the elephant 
own.” — IFrom a paper on Elmhant 
^umting in Cmlm, hy Major 
MA.CBnA.nT, late Militai^ Secretaiy 
at Colombo. 

I In Mr. GoBDOir OintMrNo’B ac- 
coont of a Munter’t J/ift in Stntih ' 
.Afrioa, there is a narrative of his 
punsuit of a wonnded elephant which 
he had lamed hy lodging ahall in its 
shoulder-hlade. It limped slowlj 
towards a toe, against which it 
leaned iteelf in helpless a^ny, whilst 
Its piusuer seated himself in front of 
it, m safety, to io/i his coffee, and 
ohserre ita sufferings. The story is 
continued as follows: — "Having ad- 
mired him for o cnnsiderahle time, 
I resolved to make experiments on. 
viilnerad/e points; and approaching 
very near, I fired several huUets at 
different parts of hia enormous 
skull. He only acknowledged the 
idiots by a salaam-Iiike movement of 
his ttimk, with the point of which 
hs gently touched the wounds with 
a striking and ^uliar action. Sur- 
prisetl and showed at finding that I 
WAS only prolonging the sufferings 
of the nobio beast, which here its 
triids with such dignifitHl composure, 
I re.st lived to finish the proceeding 
with all possible despatch, and oc- 
cimliugly opened fire upon him from 
the left side, aiming at the shoulder. 
I first fired six shots with the two- 
grooved rifle, which must have evout- 
ually proved mortal. After which I 
fired si.c shots at the same port with 
the Hutch sis-poimder. Zarpe tears 


MOW tnc/cled from his epes, which he 
slowly shut and opened, his eolossed 
frame diivered conwdsivdy, and fall- 
ing on his side, he espired.” (VcH, 
ii-p. 10.) 

In another place, after detailing 
the manner in which he assailed a 
poor animal — he says, "I was loading 
and firing as fast as could be, some- 
times at the head, sometimes behind 
the shoulder, until my elephant’afore- 
quarter was a mass of gore ; not- 
withstanding which he continued to 
holdon,leavingthe ^aas and branches 
of the forest scarlet in his woke. * 

* _ Having fired thirty-five rounds 
with my two-grooved rifle, I opened 
upon him with the Dutch six- 
pounder, and when forty ballets hod 
perforated his hide, he began, for 
the first time, to evince mgns of 
a dilapidated constitution.” The 
dimming description is closed thus ; 
"Throughout the chu-gc he repeated- 
ly cooled his person with laige quon- 
uties of water, which ho ejecteffrom 
his tiunk over his sides and hack, 
and just as the pongs of death came 
over him, he stood trembling vio- 
lently beside a fhom tree, sM ^nt 
povtnng water into his bloody mouw 
until he died, when he pitched heavily 
forward with the whole weight of 
his fore-quarters resting on the 
points of Ids tusks. The strain was 
tail', and the tusks did not yield; 
hut the portion of his head in which 
the tusks were embedded, extending 
a long way above the eye, yielded 
and burnt with a muffled crash.” — 
{lb,, vol. ii. p. 4, 6.) 
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cjcploits of his pursuers, most of whom, having had no 
further opportunity of observation than is derived from a 
casual encounter with the outraged animal, have ap- 
parently tried to exalt their own prowess by misrepresent- 
ing the ordinary character of the elephant, describing him 
as “ savage, wary, and revengeful.” ^ 

These epithets may undoubtedly apply to the out- 
casts from the herd, tlie “ Eogues ” or hora allia, but so 
small is the proportion of these that there is not prob- 
ably one rogue to be fbimd for every five hundred 
of those in herds ; and it is a manifest error, arising 
from imperfect information, to extend tliis censure to 
them generally, or to suppose the elephant to be an 
animal “ thirsting for blood, lying in wait in the jungle 
to rush on the unwary passer-by, and knowing no 
greater pleasure than the act of crushing his victim to 
a shapeless mass beneath his feet.”® The cnielties prac- 
tised by the hunters hove no doubt taught these saga- 
cious creatures to be cautious and alert, but their 
precautions are simply defensive ; and beyond the alarm 
and apprdiension wMch they evince on the approach 
of man, they exhibit no indication of hostihly or thirst 
for blood. 

An ordinary traveller seldom comes upon elephants 
unless after sunset or towards daybreak, as they go to or 
return from their nightly visits to the tanks: but 
when by accident a herd is disturbed by day, they 
evince, if unattacked, no disposition to become assail- 
ants; and if the attitude of defence which they in- 
stinctively assume prove sufficient to check the approach 
of the intruder, no furtlior demonstration is to be ap- 
prehended. 


^ TIw Ri/k md the Sound in Ceff- 
Im; "by 8. W. Bakbe, Esq., p. 8, 9. 
"Next to » rogue," saya Mr. Bilker, 
"in ferociW, and even more perae- 
venng in tne puraoit of ker victim, 
ia a female efephant,” Bat lie ap- 


penda the aigniiicant quallGeation, 
when her young one ha$ been hiUed.’' 
— Rnd.,'^. 13 . 

‘ The Rifle and the Sound ia Cey- 
Ion S by S. W. Bakes, Eaq. 
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Even, tlie Imnters who go in seaieh of them find them 
in positions and occupations altogether inconsistent with 
the idea of their being savage, wary, or revengeful. 
Their demeanour when undisturbed is indicative of gen- 
tleness and timidity, and their actions bespeak lassitude 
and indolence iuduced not alone by heat, but probably 
ascribable in some degree to the fact that the night had 
been spent in watchfulness and amusement. A few are 
generally browsing listlessly on the trees and plants within 
reach, others fanning themselves with leafy branches, and 
a few are asleep ; whilst the young run playfully among 
the herd, the emblems of iimoccnce, as the older ones are 
of peacefulness and gravity. 

Almost every elephant may be observed to exhibit 
some peculiar action of the limbs when standing at 
rest ; some move the head monotonously in a circle, 
or from right to left; some swing their. feet back and 
forward ; others flap their ears or sway themselves from 
side to side, or rise and sink hy alternately bending 
and stmigliteuing the fore knees. As the opportunities 
of observing this custom have been almost confined to 
elephants in captivity, it has been conjectured to 
arise from some morbid habit contracted during the 
length of a voyage by sea\ or from an instinctive 
impulse to substitute a motion of tltis Triurl in lien of 
their wonted exercise ; but this supposition is erroneons ; 
the propensity being equally displayed by those at 
liberty and those in captivity. When surprised by 
sportsmen in the depths of the jungle, individuals of 
a herd axe always occupied in swinging their limbs 
in this maimer; and in the several corrals wliich I 
have seen, where whole herds have been captured, the 
elephants in the midst of the utmost excitement, 
and even after the most vigorous charges, if they 
stood stiU for a moment in stupor and exhaustion, 


^ Mamgeviea, ^‘c., « The Elephant/' ch. i. p. 21. 
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manifastecl their wonted habit, and swiuig their limbs oi’ 
swayed their bodies to and fro incessantly. So far 
from its being a substitute for exercise, those hi the 
gOYemment employment in Ceylon ate observed to 
practise their acquired motion, whatever it may be, 
with increased vigour when thoroughly fatigued after 
excessive work. Even the favourite practice of famiing 
themselvo.s with a leafy branch seems lo.ss an enjoyment 
in itself than a resource when listless and at rest. Tlie 
term “ fidgetty ” seems to describe appropriately the tem- 
perament of the elephant. 

They evince the strongest love of retirement and a 
corresponding dislike to intmsion. The approach of 
a stranger is perceived le.>.s by the eye, the quickness of 
which is not remarkable (besides which its range is 
obscured by the foliage,) than by sensitive smell and 
singular acuteness of hearing ; and the whole herd is 
put in instant but noiseless motion towards some deeper 
and more secure retreat. The effectual manner in 
which an animal of the prodigious size of the elephant 
can conceal himself, and the motionless silence which 
he preserves, is quite surprising: whilst beatera pass 
and repass within a few yards of his hiding place, he will 
maintain his ground till the hunter, creepiag almost 
close to his legs, sees his little eye peering out through 
the leaves, when, finding himself ^scovered, the elephant 
breaks away 'with a crush, levelling the brushwood in his 
headlong career. 

If surprised in open ground, where .stealthy reti’cat is 
impracticable, a herd will hesitate in indecision, and, 
after a few meaningless movcmeut.s stand huddled toge- 
ther ill a group, whilst one or two, more adventurous 
than the rest, advance a few steps to reconnoitre. Ele- 
phants are generally observed to be bolder in open 
ground than in cover, but, if bold at all, far more dan- 
gerous in cover tlian in open ground. 

In searching for them, sportsmen often avail themselves 
of the espertness of the native trackers; and notivith- 
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stancling fhe demonstration of Oombe that the braia of 
tke timid Singhalese is deficient in the organ of destmc- 
tiveness he shows an instinct for himting, and exhibits 
in the pursuit of the elephant a courage and adroitness 
far surpassing in interest the mere handling of the rifle, 
which is the principal share of the proceeding that falls 
to his European companions. 

The beater on these occasions has the double task of 
finding the game and carrying the guns ; and, in an 
animated communication to me, an experienced sportsman 
describes “ this light and active creature, with his long 
glossy hair hanging down his shoulders, every muscle 
quivering with excitement; and his countenance lit up 
with intense animation, leaping from rock to rock, as nim- 
ble as a deer, tracking the gigantic game like a blood- 
hotmd, falling behind as he comes up with it, and as the 
elephants, baffled and irritated, m^e the first stand, 
pasfflng one rifle into your eager hand and holding the 
other ready whilst right and left each barrel performs its 
missioii, and if fortune does not flag, and the second gun 
is as successful as the first, three or four huge carcases 
are piled one on another within a space equal to the area 
of a dining-room.” ® 

It is curious that in these encoxmters the herd never 
rush forward in a body, as buffaloes or bisons do, but 
only one elephant at a time moves in advance of the 
rest to confront, or, as it is called, to “ charge,” the 
assailants. I have heard of but one instance in which 
iwo so advanced as eshampions of their companions. 
Sometimes, indeed, the whole herd will follow a leader, 
and manoeuvre in lus rear like a body of cavalry ; but so 
large a party are necessarily liable to panic ; and, one of 
them being turned in alarm, the entire body retreat with 
terrified precipitation. 

As regards boldness and courage, a strange variety of 


* System of Phrenology, by Geokge * Private letter from Oapt. Philip 

Combe, toI. i, p. JJoO. Poyne Gallwey. 
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temperament is observable amongst elephants, but it may 
be ^rmed that they are much more generally timid than 
courageous. One herd may be as difficult to approach 
as deer, gliding away through the jungle so gently and 
quickly that scarcely a trace marks their passage; another, 
in apparent stupor, will huddle themselves together like 
swine, and allow their assailant to come within a few 
yards before they break away in terror ; and a third will 
await his‘ approadi without motion, and then advance 
with fury to the “ charge.” 

In individuals the same differences are discernible ; 
one flies on the first appearance of danger, whilst another, 
alone and unsupported, will face a whole host of enemies. 
When wounded and infuriated with pain, many of 
them become literally savage'; but, so unaccustomed 
are they to act as assailants, and so awkward and 
inexpert in using their strength, that they rarely or ever 
succeed in killing a pursuer who falls into their power. 
Although the pressure of a foot, a blow with the trunk, 
or a thrust with the tusk could scarcely fail to prove 
fatal, three-fourths of those who have fellen into 
their power have escaped without serious injury. 
So great is this chance of impunity, that the 
sportsman prefers to approach within about fifteen 
paces of the advancing elephant, a space which gives 
time for a second fire should the first shot prove inef- 
fectual, and should both fail there is stiU opportunity for 
flight. 

Amongst full grown timber, a skilful runner can 
escape an elephant by “ dodging ” round the trees, but in 
cleared land, and low brushwood, the difficulty is much 
increased, as the small growth of imderwood which 
obstructs the movements of man presents no obstacle 
to those of an elephant. On the other hand, on level 


^ Some ^ais ago an elephant 
which had been wounded hr a native, 
near Hambangtotte, pursued the man 
into the town, followed him along 


the street, trampled him to death in 
the bazaar before a crowd of terrified 
^ectatois, and succeeded in maMng 
good its retreat to Ihe jungle. 
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and open ground tlie chances are rather in favour of the 
elephant, as his pace in full flight exceeds that of man, 
although it is far from equal to that of a horse, as has 
been erroneously asserted.^ 

The incessant slaughter of elephants by sportsmen 
in Ceylon, appears to be merely in subordination to die 
influence of the organ of destructiveness, since the 
carcase is never applied to any useful purpose, but left 
to decompose and to defile the air of the forest. The 
flesh is occasionally tasted as a matter of curiosity; 
as a steak it is coarse and tough; but the tongue is 
as delicate as that of an ox; and the foot is said to 
make palatable soup. The CaSres attached to the 
pioneer corps in the Kandjmn province were in die 
habit of securing the heart of any dephant shot in 
their vidnity, and said it was their custom to eat it 
in Africa, The hide it has been found impracticable 
to tan in Ceylon, or to convert to any useM pxupose, 
but the bones of those shot have of late years been col- 
lected and used for maniuing coffee estates. The hair of 
the tail, which is extremely strong and horny, is mounted 
by the native goldsmith, and made into bracelets; 
and the teeth are sawzi by the Moormen at GaUe (as 
they used to be by the Eomans during a scarcity of 
ivory) into plates, out of which they fashion numerous 
articles of ornament, knife-handles, card racks, and 
presse-papiers. 


* Shaw, in his Tkology, asserts os a hoiae can gallop. London, 
that on elephant can ran as swiftly 1800-0, -rol. i, p. 210. 
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NOTE. 

Amonost extraordinary recoveries from .desperate wounds I 
venture to record hero an instance which occurred in Ceylon 
to a gentleman while engaged in the chase of elephants, and 
which, I apprehend] has few parallels in pathological experience. 
Lieutenant G-erard Fretz, of the Ceylon Eifle Begiment] whilst 
shooting at an elephant in the vicinity of Fort MacDonald, in 
Oovah] was wounded in the face by the bursting of his fowling- 
piece, on the 22nd January, 1828. He was then about thirty- 
two years of age. On raising him, it was found that part of 
the breech of the gun and about two inches of the barrel hart 
been driven through the frontal sinus, at the junction of the 
nose and forehead. It had sunk almost perpendicularly till the 
iron plate called ‘^the tail-pin,” hy which the barrel is made 
fast to the stock by a screw, had descended through the palate, 
carrying with it the screw, one extremity of which had forced 
itself into the right nostril, where it was discernible externally, 
whilst the headed end lay in contact with his tongue. To 
extract the jagged mass of iron thus sunk in the ethmoidal and 
sphenoidal cells was found hopelessly impracticable; but, strange 
to tell, after the inflammation subsided, Mr, Fretz recovered 
rapidly, his general health was unimpaired, and he returned to 
his regiment with thi.H singular appendage firmly embedded 
behind the bones of his face. He took hi.s turn of duty as 
usual, attained the cotniuaud t)f his coin2)any, participated in all 
the enjoyments of the me.sa-ro«mi, and died ftifht years a/fer- 
wanla, on the 1st of April, 1836, not fn)in any cousetiuences of 
this fearful wound, but from fever and inflatumattou brought 
on by other causes. 

So little was he apparently inconvenienced by the presence 
of the strange body in his pjdate that he was accustomed with 
his finger partially to undo the screw, which hut for its extreme 
length he might altogether have withdrawn. To enable this 
to be done, and possibly to assist by this means the extraction 
of the breech itself through the original orifice (which never 
entirely closed), an attempt was made in 1835 to take off a 
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portion of the screw with a file, but, after having out it three 
parts through, the operation was interrupted, ohiefl.y owing to 
the carelessness and indifference of Capt. Fretz, whose death 
occurred before the attempt could be resumed. The piece of 
iron, on being removed after his decease, was found to measure 
2| inches in length, and weighed two scruples more than two 
ounces and three quarters. A cast of the breach and screw 
now forms No. 2790 amongst the deposits in the Medical 
Museum of Chatham. 
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So long as the elephants of Ceylon were merely 
required in smaE numbers for the pageantry of the 
native princes, or the sacred processions of the Buddhist 
temples, their capture wjis effected either by the instru- 
mentality of female decoys, or by the artifices and 
agility of the individuals and castes who devoted 
themselves to their pursuit and training. But after 
the arrival of the Eiu-opean conquerors of the island, 
and when it had become expedient to take advantage 
of the strength and intelligence of these creatures in 
clearing forests and making roads and other works, 
establishments were organised on a great scale by the 
Portuguese and Dutch, and the supply of elephants 
kept up by periodical battues conducted at the cost 
of the government, on a plan similar to that adopted 
on the continent of India, when h^ds varying in num- 
ber from twenty to one hrmdred and upwards are 
driven into concealed enclosures and secured. 

In both these processes, success is entirely dependant 
on the skill with which the captors turn to advantage 
the terror and inexperience of the wild elephant, since 
all attempts would be futile to subdue or confine by 
ordinary force an animal of such strength and sagacity.^ 


' The devico of teeing tliem by 
mean.4 of ^itfalla still ptovails in 
India; but in nd<lition to tbo diffi- 
cidty of pioviding agiunst that cau- 
tion witli wbicli tbp elephant always 
reconnoitreB suspicious or insernro 
ground, it has the further dipadvaa- 
tage of exposing him to injury fntm 
bruises and dislocations in his full. 
Still it was the mode of capture 
employed by the Singhalese, and so 
late as 1760 Woif relates that the 
native chiefs of the Wanny, when 


capturing eluphauts for Uio Dutch, 
made “pits oome fathoms deep in 
those places whither the elephant is 
wont to go in search of foou, across 
which were laid poles covered with 
branches ^d baited with the food of 
which he is fondest, moiling towards 
which ho finds himself taken un. 
Bwart!.s. Thereafter being aubdued 
by fright and exhaustion, ha was 
assisted to raise himself to the sur- 
face by mcona of hurdles and earth, 
which he placed nnderfoot as they 
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Khox describes "with circurastantiality tbe mode 
adopted at that time by the servants of the king to 
catch elephants for the royal stud. He says, “After 
discovering the retreat of such as have tusks, unto 
these they drive some she elephants^ which they bring 
with them, for the purpose, which, when once the 
males have got a sight of, they will never leave, but 
follow them wheresoever they go, and jihe females 
are so used to it that they will do whatsoever, either 
by word or a beck, their keepers bid them. And so 
they delude them along through towns and countries, 
and through the streets of the city, even to the very 
gates of the king’s palace, where sometimes they seize 
upon them by snares, and sometimes by driving them 
into a kind of pound, they catch them.” * 

In Kepaul and Burmah, and throughout the Chin- 
Ihdian Peninsula, when in pursuit of single elephants, 
either rogues detached from the herd, or individuals 
who have been marked for the beauty of their ivory, 
the natives avail themselves of the aid of females in 
order to effect their approaches and seciue an opportunity 
of casting a noose over the foot of the destined captive. 
All accounts concur in expressing high admiration of 
them coinage and address ; but from what has fallen 
under my own observation, added to the descriptions I 
have heard from other eye-witnesses, I am inclined 
to believe that in such exploits the Moormen of 
Ceylon evince a darmg and adroitness, surpassing all 
others. 

Those professional elephant catchers, or, as they 
are called, Pauickeas, inhabit the Moorish villages in. 


wer*' thrown down to him, till lie wna 
oniihlrd to Eitep out on ».olid (rnntnd, 
wlu'n the iiooMers and decoys were 
ill rtsnline-s to tie him up to the 
iietuv't tree,” — See Wolf’s Life and 
Aflrt'iifin't s, p. l.-ii. SLulispenre ap- 
pears to haye been nequaiuted with 
the plan of tiikinf' elephants in pit- 
falls: Deoius, encoimiging the con- 


spirators, reminds them of Cmssr’s 
tiisto for anecdotes of animals, by 
which he would undertake to lure 
him to his fate : 

•* For h<* lot es to b(*nr 
That unfeorne ina| be betra>«*d with Croos, 
And beir««ith gri iMfs ; elenhanta vUhhilea»" 
Julius C.a:^4R, Act h* Scene T. 

* Knox’s Hidorical Selatimt o/’ 
Ceijhn, A.B. 1081, part i. ch. vi. p, 21. 
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the north and north-oabt of the iblaud, and from time 
immemorial have Lecn engaged in taking elephant'?, 
which axe afterwards trained by Arabs, chicily for the 
use of the rajahs and native princns in the south of India, 
whose vakeels are periodically despatched to make jnir- 
chasc's in Ceylon. 

Th(' ability evinced by these men in tracing elephante 
througli tin* -vvoods has almost the certainty of iiiMtinct ; 
and lietice tlieir .servits^ are eagerly sought by the 
Eiiroi)ean sportsmen who go down inft) their country in 
search of game, bo kcwi is their ghincc, tliat almost at 
the top of their speed, like hounds nmning “breast 
high ” they wiU follow the coiu'.-'e of an elepliant, over 
glades covered wdth .stunted grii's, where the eye of a 
stranger would fail to di'■co^er a trace of it-s pa'ipage, 
and on through fois^'«t'5 strewn with diy lL*ave^ where 
it scem.s impo.'>''ible to pereeiv'c a footstep. Here tlu*y 
arc guided by a bent or broken Uvig, or by a leaf 
dropped from the animal’s mouth, on wMch they can 
detect the pressure of a tooth. If at fault, they fetch a 
circuit like a setter, till lighting on some fresh marks, 
they go a-head again with renewed vigour. So delicate 
is the sense of smell in the elephant, and so indispensable 
is it to go against the wind in approaching him, that 
the ranickcai', on tho'.e occa'*ioiw when the wind is so 
still that its direction cuniw>t l>c othctvv'isc discemeil, will 
suspend the film of a g<^''^anu‘r to determine it and ‘•hiipe 
^ their course accordingly. 

They uro enabled by the hispe<‘tion of tlie Ibotmurk'', 
when impre.ssed in soft rlay, to desc-ribe the size as well 
iis tin* uiuuber of a hi*rd beftm' it i" "••eii ; the height 
of an elephant at the .shoulder being us ueaiiy as pos^ible 
twice the circumference of hi" fore foot.’ 


‘ ProAious to the dooth of tlit' 1A")1, Mr. Mitcheu, tlie BeaHtay, 
ft'ninlp cltphant in tin* Zooloffii'iil rau-ol tbcniPttsurfnKartntobentin- 
Garilens, in the hegpnt's Pnrk, in j latelj njadp,ittid found the Btaienunt 

VOL. II. 7 . 
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Oa overtaldng the game their courage is as conspicuous 
as their sagacity. If they have confidence m the sports- 
man for whom they are finding, they will advance to 
the very heel of the elephant, slap him on the quarter, and 
convert his timidity into anger, till he tirnis upon Ms tor- 
mentor and exposes his front to receive the buUet winch 
is awaiting hiiii.^ 

So fearless and confident are they that two men, 
without aid or attendants, will boldly attempt to capture 
the largest sized elephant. Their only weapon is a 
flexible rope made of elk’s or buflalo’s hide, with which 
it is their object to secure one of the hind legs. This 
tliey effect either by following in his footsteps when in 
motion or by stealing close up to him when at rest, and 
availing themselves of the propensity of the elephant at 
such moments to swing Ms feet backwards and forwards, 
they contrive to slip a noose over his hind leg. 

At other times this is achieved by spreading tlie 
noose on the ground partially concealed by roots and 
leaves beneath a tree ou which one of the party is 


of tlie SiIl{J;'httlp«('hl^nte^^loLc&trictly 
poiTcrl, the height at the shoiddera 
being piveiBelr twice the dreum- 
fereneu of the fore foot. 

’ Major ykinner, the Chief Ofli- 
cer at the head of the Commission of 
Uoods, in Ceylon, in writing to me, 
mentaaQB an anecdote illustrative of 
the daring of the Ponickeos. "I 
oaee saw," he says, “ a very beautiful 
oxiunple of thoconudence with which 
these fellow^ from their knowledge 
of the oluphaats, meet their worst 
ileftaiire. It was ui Neuciu-Kidawti, ; 
I was bivoiuv’king on the hank of a 
ri\er, and had hceu kept out eo late 
tliat I did not get to im lent until 
belwten !) and 10 at niglit. On our 
Velum towards it we passed several 
single elejibiuits niukiug their way to 
the ntaiv-t water, l)ut ut length* we 
cuttle upon a large limiwhiclt Lad 
tulvcu plJ.■^(^.'lillu of tlie only load by 
vrbich we could, pass, and which no 


intimidation would induce to move 
off. I bad aome Panickeas with me ; 
they knew the hoi-d, and cotmaelled 
extrenio caution. After trying every 
device we could think of for olengtli 
of time, a little old Nloormnn of the 
party came to ms and i-e^ucsted we 
ahoidd all retire to a distance. Ho 
then took a couple of chules (flam- 
beaux of dried wood, or coco-nut 
leaveab one in each hand, and waving 
them above hie head till they flamed 
out floredy, he advanced at a de- 
liberate pace to within a few yttrda of 
the elephant who was acting aAldcdfer 
of tho party, and who woa growUng 
find triinipt-ting in his rage; and 
flouri.Nliiv} the fluiiiing torches in his 
face. The etfcct was iiistuulaneotis ; 
the whole held dashed awny in apa- 
iiie, lielluwing’, screaming, and crasli- 
faig tbriiugh the iindeiwood, whilst 
we avnilccl ouiselves of the open path 
to inako our way to om tente.” 
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statioiiofl, wlicwe biisiuGsa it is to lift it siKidunly by 
means of a oorcl, raising it on the elephant’s leg at 
the moment when hia companion has succeeded in pro- 
voking him to place his foot within its circle, the 
ol]i(*r end having been previously made fast to the 
stem of the tree. Should the noosing be elfected in 
open grf)und, and no tree of sufliciout strength at 
hand roiiml whi<‘h to wind the rf>pe, one of the Moors, 
allowing himself to be punuued by the enraged ele- 
])hant, entices him towards the nearest grove; where 
his companion, dexterously laying hold of the rope as 
it tmils along the grouufi, suddenly coUs it round a 
suibible stem, and brings the fiigitiv'e to a stand still. 
On finding himself thus arrested, the natural impulse 
of the captive is to turn on the man who is engaged in 
making fast the rope, a movement wMch it is the duty 
of liis colleague to prevent by rmiuing up close to the 
elephant’s head and provoking liim to confront liim by 
imtatuig gesticulations and incessant shouts of dah! 
dah 1 a monosyllable, the sotmd of which the elephant 
peculiarly dislikes. Meanwhile the first assailant, having 
secured one noos^ comes up from behind with another, 
with which, amidst the vain rage and struggles of the 
victim, he entraps a fore-leg, the rope being, as before, 
secured to another tree in fhmt, and the whole four feet 
having been thus entangled, tlie capture is completed 
A shelter is then run up with brancli(*s, to protect 
him from the sun, ami the hunters pna'ocd to build a 
wigwam for themstdves in front of their ])n>oner, 
kindling their fires tor <’o«>king, and making all the ne- 
eo.s'taiy airangemt'iits fur remaining duy and night on 
the s]w>t to await the proeos of subduing and taming 
his rage. In my jouruey.s tlu’ough the fonvst I have 
come unexpeetetlly ou the halting place of adventu- 
rous lumtem when thus engaged ; and on one occasion, 
about sunrise, in ascending the sleep ridge from die 
bed of the Malwatte river, tho foremost rider of our 
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party was suddenly driven back by a lurioiis elephant, 
which we found picketed by two Panickeas on the 
crest of the bank. In such a position, the elephant 
soon ceases to struggle ; and what with the exhaustion 
of rage and resistance, the terror of fire which he 
dreads, and the constant annoyance of smoke which he 
detests, in a very short time, a few weeks at the most, 
his spirit becomes subdued ; and being plentifully sup- 
plied with plantains and fresh food, and indulged 
with water, in which ho luxuriates, he grows so far 
recondled to his keepers that they at length venture to 
remove him to their own village, or to the sea-side for 
shipment to Lidia. 

No part of the hunter’s performances exhibits greater 
akin and audacity than this first forced march of the 
recently captured elephant from the great central forests 
to the sea-coast. As he is still too morose to submit 
to be ridden, and as it would be equally impossible to 
lead or to drive him by force, the ingenuity of the 
captors is diNplaycd in alternately irritating and eluding 
him, but always so attracting his attention as to allure 
Mm along in the direction in which they want him 
to go. Sonio asribtance is derived fi'om the rope by 
which the original capture was effected, and which, as 
it serves to make him safe at night, is never removed 
from the leg till his taming is sufficiently advanced to 
permit of his being entrusted with partial hberty. 

In Ceylon the principal place for exporting these 
animals to India is Manaar, on tlie western coast, to 
which the Arabs from die continent resort, bringing with 
tluuu horses to be baitei-ed for elephants. In order to 
reach the sou, open plains must be traversed, acaross which, 
it requires the utmost coiuugc, agility, and patience of the 
Moor to coax their reluctant charge. At Mannar the 
elephant.^ are usually detained till any wound on the leg 
cau'^ed by the rope has been healed, when the sliip- 
ment i-=i effected in the most primitive maimei*. It 
being next to inipo.'ssihlc to induce the still untamed 
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croiiture to walk on board, aarl no inocUatiictil oontri- 
vances being provided to tjhip him ; a dlioiioy, or native 
boat, of about forty tons bimthen, and about three 
parti with the strong rilibed leaves of the Pal- 

myra palm, is brought alongside the quay in front of 
the Old Dut<*h Port, and hushed so tliat the gunwale 
may be as nearly ns possible on a line with the level of 
the wluirf. The <‘l(‘phant being jihu'ed with his back 
to the water is forced by goads to retreat till his hind 
legs go over the side of the quay, hut the main contest 
conimeuces when it is uttenipted to disengage his fore- 
feet from the shore, and force him to entrust himself on 
board. The .scene becomes exciting from tlie screams 
and trumpeting t»f the elephant the shouts of the Arabs, 
the calls of the ^Moor-, and tlie rushing of the crowd. 
Meanwhile the huge creature strains eveiy ueiwe to 
regain the land ; and the day is often consumed before 
his efforts are overcome, and he finds himself fuu'ly 
afloat. The same dhoney "will take from four to five 
elcphantti, who place tliembelvos athwart it, and exhibit 
amu-sing adroitnes* in aecommodatiug tlieir own move- 
ments to the rolling of the little vessel ; and in this way 
th<*y are femed aorosa the narrow strait w'hich separates 
the continent of India from Ceylon.* 

But thi‘ feat of ensnaring and subduing a single 
elephant, couniguous us it b, and deiuousliativc of the 
supremacy witli whudi man wields his “ dominion ovx*r 


* In tlw' J'AiVdvjjiSii TrtiifUKlium 
fi)i" 1701 , llu'i'i" is “ All Aci omit of tin 
tiikiiiif of Ell phiiiit.. in ('oloti. l)> 
Jlv. !s 1 11 e II VN , ,1 Vlij 41 iim Im Ih i II 
Ht VI nti'i-ii jtMiK till ill vvliioh tin 
anthorili ii'uIh .| tlio iikiiiiii r iu vvliii li 
tUi'j* Wiiti' aliippt'il l>j ilii> lliiti li, at 
Afatura, fttillo, and Xi'j^oiulio. A 
piceu of sUonii' 'uil-vlotli liiiv iiij' 1 h on 
■wrapped Toiind tho elt>ph.mt’s dust 
ami stomach, he was fims tl into tin* 
W'.l Iw'l WPI'll two tUlno llllll tin'll" 
nude fust ti> a bo.it, on whuh tin* 
t.iiiii" oneo rftumf'dto land! lie swam 

z 


.iftiv till" Im.it to tin sblji, vvliiio 
tackle w.is if Mid to tin ■-ml-i loth, 
.uid In w.is hoisti'd oil lio.iid. 

“ ISiit n bf ttn" w.iy li.H boi ii iii- 
vinteil hitch hi ".ajs; “.i liiruo 
tl it-boltom< (1 vc'-icl is pvt part'd, 
HIM ltd with planks like a tliHir ; so 
that this floor is .ilinost of a heijihli 
with the key. Then the sides of tile 
kej .iiul tlm V I'sael lire ndotned -with 
jiiccii biaiu'lie&, so that the elppliaut 
'll I's III) water, till hi' is in tllP diip ” 
— r/iil. Tiiins., val. v.iiii. Ho. 227, p. 
KMl 
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every beast of tke earth,” falls far short of the daring 
exploit of capturing a whole herd: when from thirty 
to one hundred wild elephants are entrapped in one vast 
decoy. The mode of effecting this, as it is practised in 
Ceylon, is no doubt imitated, but with considerable 
modifications, from the methods prevsilent in various 
paits of India. It was introduced by the Portuguese, 
and continued by the Dutch, the latter of whom had 
two elephant hunts in each year, and conducted their 
operations on so large a scale, that the annual export, 
after supplying the government establishments, was 
horn one hundred to one hundred and fifty elephants, 
taken principally in the vicinity of Matura, in the 
southern province, and marched for shipment to 
Manaar.^ 

The custom in Bengal is to construct a strong en- 
dlaStire (oidled a heddah\ in the heart of the forest, 
formed of the trunks of trees firmly secured by trans- 
verse beams and buttresses, and leaving the gate for the 
entrance of the elephants. A second enclosure, open- 
ing from the first, contains water (if possible a rivulet) ; 
and this, again, coraraunicates with a third, which ter- 
minates in a funnel-shaped passage, too narrow to admit 
of an olejdiant turning, and ■within this the captives 
being driven in line, are seemed -with ropes from the 
outside, and led away in custody of tame ones trained for 
the purpose. 

The keddak being thus prepared, the first operation 
is to drive the elephants towards it, for which propose 
vast bodies of men fetch a compass in the forest around 
the haunts of the herds, contracting it by degrees, till 
they complete the enclosure of a certain area, round 
■which they kindle fires, and cut footpaths through the 
jungle, to enable the watchers to coinmunicate and 
combine. All this is perfonned in cautious silcucc 
and by slow approaches to avoid alarming the herd. 


' VvLBA'XVJf, 0ml cn Nicuw Ooal-Indim, uli. x.y, p. 2/2. 
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A fre-sli circle nearer to the keddah is tlieii foruiud in 
the same way, and into this the elephants are admitted 
from the first one, the hunters following from hchiud, 
and lighting new fires around the newly inc-losed space. 
Day after day the process is repeated; till the drove 
has been brought sufficiently close to make the final 
rush ; wliun the whole party close in from all sides, and 
with drums, guns, shouts, and fluiubeaux, force the 
terrified animals to (‘liter the fatal enclo-suro, when the 
passage is barred beliind them, and retreat rendered im- 
possible. 

Their efforts to escape are repres.sed by the crowd, 
who drive them buck from the .str>ckade with apeans 
and flaming torches ; and at la^t compel thi*m to pass on 
into the second euelo-jure. Here they are detained for 
a .short time, their feveridi exhaustion being relieved 
by free access to water ; and at hist, being tempted by 
fond or otherwise, induced to trust themselves in the 
narrow outlet ; they ai*o one after another made fast by 
ropes, passed in through the palisade, and picketed in 
the adjoining woods to enter on their course of syste- 
matic training. 

These arrangements vary in different districts of 
Bengal; and the method adopted in Ceylon differs in 
many essential particulars from them all ; the Keddah, 
or, as it is there culled, tlie corral or komhl ^ (from the 
Portuguese curml, u “■cattle-pcu”) consists of but one 
enclo.surc instead of three. A .stream or watcring-phice 
is not unifonnly cnchtoed within it, l)ecaus(‘, altliough 
water is iudi^ijeiisable after the long thirst and ex- 
haustion of the cajitivo, it hti'> been found that a pond 
or rivulet within the corral it'-(‘lf adds to the difficulty 
of mastering tliein, and iucreaseH their reluetance to 
leave it ; bo-ides which, the .-mailer on(‘s are often smo- 
thered by the others in their eagerness to crowd into 


• It H tlin« sipf'llMl by V’or.r, in hold word in South Amoriea, mul 
hU Life ntifl Adienfurtit, p. Ii4. i o-ppciallv in La Plata, to designate 
Corral is at the pregent day a houae- " an /of cattle. 
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the water. The ftiunel-shaped outlet is usually dis- 
pensed with, as the aniiuals are liable to bruise and 
injure themselves against the narrow stockade, and should 
one of them die in it, as is too often the case in 
the midst of the struggle, the difficulty of removing so 
great a carcase is extreme. The noosing and secur- 
ing them, therefore, takes place in Ceylon within the 
area of the first enclosure into which they enter, and 
the dexterity and dai’ing displayed in this portion of tlie 
work far surpasses that of merely attaching the rope 
through the openings of the paling, as in an Indian 
keddah. 

One result of this change in the system is manifested 
in the increased proportion of healthy elephants which 
are eventually secured and trained out of the number 
originally enclosed. The reason of this is obvious ; 
under the old arrangements, months were consumed in 
the preparatory steps of aurroimding and driviug in the 
herds, which at last arrived so -wasted by excitement and 
exhausted by privation that numbers died ■within the 
corral itself, and .still more died during the process of 
training. But in later years the labour of months is re- 
duced to weefo, and the elephiuits are driven in fresh and 
full of vigour, so that compai-atively few are lost either 
ill tlie emiosure or the stables. A conception of the 
whole operation from commencement to end will be 
best conveyed by describing the progress of an elephant 
corral as I witnessed it in 1847 in the great forest on 
the banks of the Alligator Biver, the Kimbul-oya, in 
the district of Kornegalle, about tliirty miles north-west of 
Kandy. 

Kornegalle, or Kurxinai-galle, was one of the andent 
I’apitals of the island, and the residence of its kings 
from A.n. to 1347.^ The dwelling-house of the 

principal ilvil officer in chai’go of the district uoav oc- 
cupies the site of tlio fanner palace, and the ground 


^ (iHfr, t'ol. T. Pt. HI. cli. xii. p. 4L.'j. 
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is Strewn with fragments of columns and carved stones, 
the remnants of the royal buildings. The modern town 
consists of the bungalows of the European officials, each 
surrounded with its own garden; tw’^o or three streets 
inhabited by Dutch dc-scendauts and by Moors ; and a 
native bazaar, with the ordinary array of rice and curry 
Sturts and cooking cliatteo.s of bmiss or burnt clay. 

Unt the dianii of the rillage is the unusual beauty of 
its position. It r(‘sts within tiie .shade of uu CTionuoits 
rock (jf gnei.'<s upwards <)f GOO feet in liciglit, nearly 
denmlcd of verdure, and .so r<junded and worn by time 
that it has a(’<]uiretl the form of a couehant elephant, 
from which it <lerivo.s its name of Aetagalla, the Hock 
of the Tudeer.^ But Aetagalla is only the last cmi- 
lienee in a range of similarly-formed tficky mountaiii.s 
which here terminate abruptly ; and, from the fantastic 
shapes into which their gigantic outlines have been 
wi’ought by the action of the atmosphere, are called by 
the names of the Tortoise Eoek, the Eel Dock, and the 
Eock of the Tusked Elephant. So impressed are the 
Singhalese by the aspect of these stupendous masses that 
in the ancient grants tlieir lands are conveyed in perpe- 
tuity, or “ m lontj m the sun and the moon^ so long as 
Aetagalla and Aiulugalla shall endure.” ® 

Kiiriiegallo is the resort of Buddhists from the re- 
motest jiarts of the islaial, who come to vidt an aneieut 
temirto on the .summit of the great rock, to which access 
is hud from the valley below by means of stec'p patlis 
and .steps hewn tmt <if the >-011(1 "Nine. Ib^re the ehief 
object of venenitiou is u e((py of the sacred footstep 


* Aiiothi'r piinniioH- niit— uf 
id called the or 

tlip llcutli'-iock, fiDin it-i n ■•fiuld.mct' 
in shapp to tlt<« bock < if that nnil 

lioncc' is (uid to Iuim' tli'iivwi ] 
the name of the toivn, Kuriuia-yulb j 
or Kf>nit"-}r.tll«'. 

“ Fouiil'. quotes n Tuiiiil coiotA- 
niicp of laud tlip piiri'liastT nf hich , 
i-t In “ and eiqoy it a- loiifrii's ' 


the ‘•un and tho moon, tho oarth and 
it. ^ri't.ildfw, tho iiiouiit.iiiis and the 
llher t '.mu rj rvist ." — Ot imtal Mf~ 
mniri, ^ ol. ii. I'li.m, ti. It will not foil 
t(» 1«' oli'i r\ t'd, tliat the samo (Igurti 
n.i-i iiiqihnod in Ilf ‘brow literaturoan 
11 typ“ of duration — “’nieyshiiM foar 
I In' \ M I fu;/ /n thp m tml whom «i- 
rfitri ; tlaou}.diont all ci'iiiT.vtioii-i.'' 
l*p.dui K-cii, .“i, 17. 
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hoUowed in the granite, similar to that wliich confers 
sancstaty on Adam’s Peak, the to-wering apex of which, 
about forty miles distant, the pilgrims can discern from 
Aetagalla. 

At times the heat at Komegalle is intense, in con- 
sequence of the peiqietual glow diffused from these 
granite cliffs. The- warmtli they acquire during the 
blaze of noon becomes almost intolerable towards 
evening, and the sultry night is too short to permit 
tliem to cool between the setting and the rising of the 
sun. The district is also liable to occasional droughts 
when the watercourses fail, and the tanks are dried 
up. One of these occurred about the period of my visit, 
and such was the suffering of the wild animals that 
munbers of alligators and bears made then; way into 
the town to drink at the wells. But* the sod is prolific 
in the extreme; rice, cotton, and dry grain are culti- 
vated largely in the valley. Every cottage is .sm- 
rounded by gardens of coco-nuts, arecas, jak-fimit and 
coffee ; the slopes, under tillage, are covered with 
luxuriant vegetation, and, as far as the eye can reach 
on every side, there are dense forests intersected by 
streams, in the shade of which the deer and the elephant 
abound. 

In 1847 arrangements were made for one of the 
great elephant hunts for the supply of the Civil 
Engineer Department, and the spot feed on by Mr . 
Morris, the Govomment officer who conducted the corral, 
was on the banks of the Eimbul river, about fifteen 
miles from Komegallo. The coimtry over which we rodo 
to the scene of the capture showed traces of the recent 
drought, the fields lay to a great extent untiUed owing 
to tlie want of watei*, and the lunk.s, almost reduced to 
(hyiicss, w’crc covered with the leaves of the rose-coloured 
lotus. 

Our cavalcade was as oriental as the scenery tliroiigh 
whicli it moved ; the Governor and the officers of his 
stall’ and household formed a long cortege, escorted by 
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the native attendants, liorse-keepers, and foot-runners. 
The ladies were borne in palankins, and the younger 
individuals of the party carried in chairs raised on 
polos, and covered with cool green awnings made of 
the fresh leaves of the talipat palm. 

After traversing the cultivated lands, the path led 
across open glades of park-like verdure and beauty, and 
at last entered the groat forest under the shade of 
ancient trees wreathed to tlieir crowns with climbing 
plants and festooned by natural garlands of convolvulus 
and orchids. Here silciwe reigned, disturbed only by the 
mumuring hum of glittering insects, or the shrill claraoiu' 
of the plum-headed parroquet and the flute-like calls of 
the golden oriole. 

We crossed the broad sandy beds of two rivers over- 
arched by tall trees, the iuo<t cou'-picuous of which is 
the Xombook’, from the calcined bark of which the 
natives extract a species of lime to be used with their 
betel And from the branches hung suspended over 
the water the gigantic pods of the huge puswael bean 
the sheath of which measures six feet long by five or six 
inches broad. 

On ascending the steep bank of the second stream, 
we found oiu^jelvea in front of tlic residences which had 
been extemporihod for our party in the immediate 
vicinity of the corral. Tlje>e cool and enjoyable struc- 
tures were formed of bruiMdu^s and thatcln'il with palm 
leaves and fragrant lemon gnis-.; and in addition to a 
diuiug-room and suites of bedroom^ fitted with tent 
funiituro, they included kitclaais, ■'lable'-, and .store- 
rooms all run up by the natives in the lamrse of a few 
days. 

In former times the work connected with the elephant 
hunts wa.s performed by the ‘'forced labour” of tlie 
natives as part of tliat feudal service which under the 
name of Eaja-kariya was extorted from the Singhalese 


‘ Tentaptera jmticuUUa. 


^ JEntada piirmt/ut. 
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during fhe rule of their native sovereigns. The system 
■was continued by the Portoguese and Dutch, and pre- 
YEuled under the British Government till its abolition 
by the Earl of Eipon in 1832. Under it from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand men used to be occupied, 
superintended by their headmen, in constructing the 
corral, collecting the elephants, maintaining the cordon 
of "watch-fires and "vvatchei’s, and conducting all the 
laborious operations of the capture. Since the abolition 
of Eaja-kariya, however, no difficulty has been found in 
obtaining tlie voluntary co-operation of the natives on 
these exciting occasions. The government defrays the 
expense of that portion of the preparations which in- 
volves actual cost, — for the skilled labour expended in 
the erection of the corral and its appurtenances, and the 
providing of spears, ropes, arms, flutes, drums, gunpowder, 
and other necessaries for the occasion. 

The period of the year selected is that wliich least 
interferes with the cnltivation of the rice lands (in the 
interval between seed time and harvest), and the people 
themselves, in addition to the excitement and enjoyment 
of the sport, have a personal interest in reducing the 
number of elephants, wMch inflict serious injury on 
their gardens and growing crops. Eor a similar reason 
the priests encourage the practice, because the elephants 
destroy the sacred Bo-tree, of the leaves of winch they 
are passionately fond ; besides which it promotes the 
fadEty for obtaining elephants for the procesaons of the 
temples : and the Eata-maliat-mayas and headmen have 
a pride in exhibiting the number of retainers who follow 
them to the litdd, and the performances of the tame 
<*Iepliaiits wlu<’h they hmd for the business of the con‘al.‘ 
numbeifl of the peasantry are thus voluntarily 
oeeiipicd for man}'' "week', in i)utting up the stockades, 
eiitling paths tlirough the jungle, and relieving the beaters 
who are engaged iu smToiindiiig and driving in the 
elcplianf®. 

In .‘^electing tlie .scene for the hunt a position is chosen 
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wliich. lies on some old and frequented route of the 
animals, in their periodical migrations in search of 
forage and water ; and the vicinity of a stream is indis- 
pensable, not only for the supply of tlie elephants duiing 
the time spent in inducing them to approach die enclo- 
sure, but to enable them to bathe and cool themselves 
throughout the process of training after tlie capture. 

In constructing the corral itself, care is talsen to 
avoid dihturl)ing the Irons or the brushwood within the 
included .space, and especially on the side by which the 
elephants are to approach, where it is essential to con- 
ceal the stockade as much as possible by the density of 
the foliage. The trees u&ed in the structure are from 
ten to twelve inches in diameter ; and are sunk about 
three feet in the earth, so as to leave a length of from 
twelve to fifteen feet aliove gi’omul ; with spaces between 
each stanchion sufficiently wide to permit a man to glide 
through. The uprights are made fast by tran&vert.o 
beams, to whicli they ai*e lashed securely with ratans and 
flexible climbing plants, or as they are called “jungle 
ropes,” and the whole is steadied by means of forked 
suppoits, which grasp the tie beams, and prevent the 
work from being driven outward by die rush of the wild 
elejdiaiits. 



OB.tiHn it ' \ c I'J' ' r oD I j . <.‘u ir 

The space thus enclosed on the occasion I am now 
attempting to describe, was aboxit 500 feet in length 
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by liaJf tiiat widtli. At one end an entrance was left 
open, fitted ■with, sliding bars, so prepared as to be capable 
of being iostantly shut ; — and from each angle of the 
end by -which the elephants -were to approach, two lines 
of the same strong fencing -were continued on either 
side, and cautiously concealed by the trees ; so that if, 
instead of entering by the open passage, the herd should 
sweivo to right or left, they would find themselves 
suddenly stopped and forced to retrace their course to tlie 
gate. 

The preparations -were completed by placing a stage 
for the Governor’s party on a group of the nearest trees 
looking down into the enclosure, so that a view could 
be had of the entire proceeding, from the entrance of 
the herd, to the leading out of the captive elephants. 

It is unnecessary to observe that the structure here de- 
scribed, ponderoTis as it is, would be entirely ineffectual 
to resist the shock, if assaulted by the full force of an en- 
raged elephant ; and accidents have sometimes happened 
by the breaking through of the herd; but reliance is 
placed not so much on the resistance of the stockade as 
on the timidity of the captive's and thcii’ unconsciousness 
of their omi strength, coupled -ndth the daring of tlicir 
captors and their devices for ensuring submission. 

The corral being thus prepared, the beaters address 
themselves to drive in the dephants. For tliis piupose 
it is often necessaiy to fetch a circuit of many i^es in 
order to surround a sufficient number, and the caution 
to be observed involves patience and delay; as it is 
essential to avoid alarming the elephants, which might 
otherwise escape. Tlicir disposition being e^geaitially 
peaceful, and their only impulse to browse in soli- 
tude and security, they ivithdraw instinctively before 
the slightest iiitrusioii, and advantage is taken of 
this timidity and love of retirement to cause only just 
such an amount of distiu-bance as wiU induce them 
to advance slowly in tlie du’ection which it is desired 
tlxey slioxild take. Several herds are by this means 
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concGUtratcd within such an area as will admit of thoir 
being completely siuromidcd by the watchers ; and day 
after day, by degrees, they are moved gradually on- 
wards to the immediate confines of the corral. When 
their suspicions become awakened and they exhibit 
restlessness and alaxm, bolder measures are adopted for 
preventing their esca])e. Fires are kept burning at ten 
paces apart, night and day, along the circiunferencc of 
the area within which they are detained ; a corps of from 
two to three thousand bcaU'rs is com})letecl, and path- 
ways are carefully elojired through the jungle so as 
to keep open a communication along the entire circuit 
The hcadinou keep up a constant patrol, to see that 
tlicir followers are alert at their posts, since neglect 
at any one spot might permit the I'scape of the herd, 
and undo in a moment the vigilance of weeks. By this 
means any attempt of the elephants to break away is 
instantly cliecked, and on any point threatened a suffi- 
cient force can be promptly assembled to drive them 
back. 

At last the elephants are forced onwards so close to 
the . enclosure, that the investing cordon is united at 
either end with the wings of tlie corral, the whole 
forming a circle of about two miles, within the area of 
which the herd is detained to await die signal for the 
final drive. 

Two months luid been ‘'pent in thest* preliiiuuaru's, 
and the preparutionji had been thu'f fur completed, on the 
day when wo arrived ami to<»k our phicc'. on tin* stage 
erected fur us, overlooking the entranci* to the conal. 
Close beneath U'l a group of tame elephants, sent by 
the tmuples au<l the cliiets to as>it.t in swuring the 
wild ones, w'erc jneketed in the shade, and lazily fan- 
ning themselves with leaves. Three di&tiuct herds, 
whose united numbers -were varu>u.sly represented at 
from forty to fifty elephant.^, were enckised, and wore 
at that moment concealed in the jungle witliin a short 
ilistance of the stockade. Not a sound was permitted 
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to be made, cacli person spoke to his neighbour in 
whispers, and siidi was the silence observed by the 
multitude of the watcliers at tlicir posts, that occasionally 
we could hear the rustling of the branches as some of 
the elephants stiipped off a leaf. 

Suddenly the signal was made, and the stillness of 
the forest was broken by the shouts of the guard, the 
rolling of the drums and tom-toms, and the discliarge 
of mu.skets ; and beginning at the most distant side of 
the area, the elephants were urged forward at a rapid 
pace towards the entrance into the corral. 

The watchers along the line kept silence only tiU the 
herd had passed them, and then joining the cry in their 
rear they drove them onward with redoubled shouts 
and noises. The tumult increased as the terrified rent 
drew near, swelling now on one side now on the other, 
as the herd in their panic dashed from point to point in 
their endeavours to force the line, but they wore instantly 
driven back by screams, guns, and di-mns. 

At length the breaking of the branches and the 
crackling of the brushwood announced their close ap- 
proach, and the leader bursting from the jungle rushed 
wildly forward to within twenty yards of tlio entrance 
followed by tbe rest of the herd. Another moment 
and they would have pkmged into the open gate, when 
suddenly they wheeled roimd, re-entered tlie forest, 
and in spite of the huntei’s resumed their original 
position. The chief headman came forward and ac- 
counted for the freak by saying that a wild pig^, an 
animal which the elephants are said to dislike, had 
started nut of the cover and mu across the leader, who 
would otherwise have held on direct for the corral ; and 
iiitimatcd that as the herd wms now in the highest 


* Fm», the pound of a horn, and 
tlip |>riintiii^>' of It honr ai’e the throe 
Ihinns tvliioh the GiooLp. in the 
niiildlp ngri'p, Ijolieved the elephant 
tpeoinlly to disIUre .• 


Hep li TrTDtirat rai xpiuv Kfpaa, upiii*, 
K«i Tiiiv ftofUoVTi'iv Poijv T^v APpiav, 

Pnrix, JE.ij)ositio ih JEltphante, 1. 177. 
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XJitch of excitement ; and it was at all times imieh more 
difficult to effect a successful capture by daylight than by 
night when the fires and flambeatix act with double effeet, 
it was the wish of the hunters to defer their final effort 
till the evening, when the darkness would greatly aid 
their exertions. 

After sunset the scene exhibited was of extraordinary 
interest ; the low fires, which liutl apparently only smoul- 
dered in the sunlight, assume<l their ruddy glow amidst 
the darkness, and threw their tinge over the groups col- 
lected round them ; while the stnoko r<Tso in eddies 
through the rich foliage of the trees. TI\e crowds of 
spectators maintained a profound silence, and nrit a sound 
was perceptible beyond the hum of an insect. On a 
sudden the stillness was broken by the distant roll of a 
drum, followed by a discharge of mu^'kotiy. This was the 
signal for the renewed assault, and tlie hunters entered the 
circle with sliouts and clamour; cliy leaves and sticks 
were flung upon the watch-fires till they blazed aloft, and 
formed a line of flame on every side, except in the di- 
rection of the corral, which was studiously kept dark ; and 
thither the terrified elephants betook themselves followed 
by the yells and racket of their pursuers. 

The elephants approached at a rapid pace, trampling 
<lowa the brushwood and crushing the dry branches ; the 
leader emerged in front of the corral, j)aused for an iiivtant, 
stared wildly round, and then rushed headlong through 
the open gate followed by the re^t of the herd. IiiNlantly 
a.s if by magic the entire circuit of tin* corral, whi<*h up 
to this moment had been kept in profrnuul darkness, 
blazed with thousands of lights, every hunter ( >n the instant 
tliat the elephants entered, ru'^hing forwunl to the stockade 
with n torch kindled at the nearest watch-ilre. 

The elephants first dju>hcd to the very extremity of 
the enclosure, and being bnnight up by the fence, 
retreated to regain the gate, but found it closed. Their 
terror was sublime : they hun-ied round the corral at a 
rapid pace, but saw it now girt by fire on every side ; 

voii. n. A A 
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they attempted to force the stockade, but were driven 
bads by the guards with spears and flambeaux ; and on 
whichever side they approached they were repulsed with 
shouts and volleys of musketry. CoEecting into one 
group, they would pause for a moment in apparent be- 
wilderment, then burst off in another direction as if it had 
suddenly occurred to them to try some point which they 
had before overlooked; but again baffled, they slowly 
returned to their forlorn resting-place in the centre of 
the corral. 

The interest of this strange scene was not confined to 
the spectators ; it extended to the tame elephants wliich 
were stationed outside. At the first approach of the 
Hying herd they evinced the utmost interest. Two 
in particular which were picketed near the front were 
intensely excited, and continued tossing there heads, 
pawing the ground, and starting as the noise drew near. 
At length when the grand rush into the corral took place, 
one of them fairly burst from her fastenings and rushed 
towards the herd, levelling a tree of considerable size 
which obstructed her i>assage.^ 


^ Tho other elephant, a fine tusker, 
'n'hich belonged to Dehi^ui Kata- 
mahatmejn, cun tin lied in extrenio 
excitement throui'hout all the snh- 
seqiieut operations of tho eaptnro, 
and at last, after attomptingf to 
break iU waj into tho corral, tak- 
ing tho bars 'nrith its forehead and 
tusks, it went off in a state of frenzy 
into tho innglo, A few days after 


the Aratchy want in search of it 
with a female decoy, and watching 
its approach, sprang fairly on Uio 
infuidatocl beast, witli a pair of sborp 
hooka in his hands, which he pressed 
into tender parts in front of the 
slionlder, and thus held tlie elephant 
firmly till chains were passed over its 
legs, and it permitted itself to bo 
led quietly away. 
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For upwards of an hour the elephants continued to tra- 
verse the corrid and a<suil the pali.-'ade with unabated 
energy, trumpeting und screaming with rage after each 
dLsuppointmeut. Again and agiiln they attempted to force 
the gate, as if aware, by experience, that it ought to 
afford an exit aa it had already seiTed as an entrance, 
but they shrank back stunned and bewilderfed. By de- 
grees their efforts became less and less frequent. Single 
ones rushed excitedly here and there, retiuming sullenly to 
their companions after each effort ; and at last die whole 
herd, stupified and exhausted, formed themselves into u 
single group, drawn up in a circle witli the young in tlio 
centre, and stood motionless under the dark shade of the 
trees iu the middle of the corral. 

Preparations were now made to kee[> watch duritjg 
the night, the guard wa.s reintbreed art>uml the euclf)>'iiri‘, 
and wood heaped on the iires to ket‘]) up a high llauu* 
till suurise. 

Three herds hud heen originally eutrupped by I he 
beaters out>ide ; but with <'hanictciistic instinct they had 
eiiclv kc‘pt clear ot the rrthcr, taking up differeiit stations in 
tlie space invested by the watchers. Wlicn the final drive 
look place one lienl only had entered the enclosure, the 
other two keeping behiiwl ; and as the gate had to be in- 
stantly shut on the first division, the last were unavoulably 
excluded and remaiued concealed iu tlie jungle. To pre- 
vent their escape, the wati’liei's were ordered to their former 

A V 2 
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stations, the fires were replenished ; and all precautions 
having been taken, we returned to pass the night in onr 
bungalows by die river. 

As our slecping-place was not above two hundred 
yards from the corral, we were frequently awakened 
by the din of the multitude who wore bivouacking 
in the forest, by the merriment round the watch-fires, 
and now and then by the shouts with which the guards 
repidscd some sudden chcu’ge of the elephants in at- 
tempts to force the stockade. But at daybreak, on 
going down to tbe con*al, we found all still and vigilant. 
The fires were allowed to die out as the sim rose, 
and the watchers who had been relieved were sleep- 
ing near the great fence, the enclosure on oh sides 
being surrounded by crow^ of men and boys with spears 
or white peeled wands about ten feet long, whilst the 
dephants within were huddled together in a compact 
group, no longer turbulent and restless, but exhausted 
and calm, and utterly subdued by apprehension and 
amazement at all that had been passing ai’ound them. 

Nine only had been as yet entrapped^, of which three 
were very Iwge, and two were little creatiucs but a few 
months old. One of the large ones was a “ rogue,” and 
being unassociated with the rest of the herd, he was not 
admitted to their circle, although permitted to stand 
near them. 

Meanwlule, preptirations were making outside to con- 
duct the tame elephants into the corral, in order to secure 
the captives, Noosed ropes were in readiness ; and far 
apiut from* all stood a party of the out-caste Eodiyas, 
the only tribe who will touch a dead carcase, to whom. 


‘ In piiiup of tlip plcphout Inmts 
coiKluftpd in the suiithem prorinees 
of tVyloii bj' the earlier Ilritish 
(.TOi vmorn, as imuiy fld 170 and 200 
elupliouta have been secured in a 
siiiffle t on’al, of which a portion only 
were token out for the public service, 
and the rest sliot, the motive beiiifr 


I to rid the nei^hbmu'boocl of them, 
and thus protect the crops from de- 
stniction. In the present instance, 
the object being to secure only as 
many ns were required fen* tlie 6o- 
vemiuent stud, it wasnot sought to en- 
trap more than could conveniently bo 
attended to and trained after captvu'o. 
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theruforc, the duty is assigned of preparing the fmo fiexibU' 
rope for noosing, winch is made from the fresh liides of 
the deer and the buffalo. 

At length, the bars which secured tlie entrance to the 
corral were cautiously withdrawn, and two trained ele- 
phants passed stealthily in, ea/ih ridden by his mahout 
’ (or ponnekellu^ as lie is tenned in Ceylon,) and one attend- 
ant ; and, carrying a strong collar, Ibnned by coils of rope 
made from coco-nut fibre, from whicli hung on either 
side cords of elk’s huh*, prepared with a ready noose. 
Along with them, and coneeided beliind them, the 
headman of the “ coonmre” t>r iioosers, erept in, eager 
to secure the honoiu’ of taking the first elephant, a tlisj- 
tiuction which this class ji'ulously contests with the 
mahouts of the chiefs and temples. He was a wiry little 
man, nearly seventy years old, who had served in the 
stune capacity ruider the Kandyan king, and wore two 
silver bangles, which had been conferred on him in testi- 
mony of lus prowess. Ho was accomijanicd by his son, 
named Eanghanie, equally renowned for his courage and 
dexterity. 

On this occasion ten tame elephants were in attend- 
ance; two were the property of an adjoining temple 
(one of which had been caught only the year before, 
yet it was now ready to assist in capturing others), 
four belonged to the neighlmuring chiefs, and flu* re'st, 
including the two which now enttaed tlu* I’orral, were 
part of the Government atud. Of the hitU'r, one wa^ 
of ])rodigiou.s age, haviiig bmi in tlu* servii'e of tlu* 
Dutch and English Govi'rnments in succession for upwards 
of a century.^ Tlu* (jther, calU‘<l ]>y lu*r k<*eper Wri- 
beddi,” was about fifty yesu’s old, and distinguished 
by gentleness and docility. Tlu* latter was a most ac- 
complished decoy, and e\-inct*d the xitmost relish for 


^ This flppliivnt is sint'Pil*‘ail; t-lu* nnvr in tlip Musmito of thr Natvtrai 
prrew itiiirm and ditiPUscd, and iUmI at IH'.tiitj- Soeioty at Bplfitst 
Coloraho in 1S4S. Itpr skvlpton i- 
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the sport. Having entered the corral noiselessly, she 
moved slowly along with a sly composure and an 
assumed air of easy indifference; sauntering leisin-ely in 
the direction of the captives, and halting now and then to 
pluck a bunch of grass or a few leaves as she passed. 
As she approached the herd, they put themselves in 
motion to meet her, and the leader, having advanced ui 
front and passed his trunk gently over her head, 
turned and paced slowly back to his dejected compa- 
nions. Siribeddi followed with the same listless step, and 
drew herself up dose behind him, thus affording the 
nooser an opportunity to stoop under her and slip the 
noose over the Lind foot of the wild one. The latter 
instantly perceived his danger, shook off the rope, and 
turned to attack the man. He would have suffered for his 
temerity, had not Siribeddi protected him by raising her 
trunk and driving the assailant into the midst of the 
herd, when the old man, being slightly wounded, was 
helped out of the corral, and his son, Eanghanie, took his 
place. 

The herd again collected in a circle, with their 
heads towards the centre. The largest male was 
singled out, and two tame ones pushed boldly in, 
one on either side of him, till the three stood nearly 
abreast. He made no resistance, but betrayed his im- 
eaaness by shifting restlessly from foot to foot. Eang- 
hanie now crept np, and, holding the rope open with 
both hands (its other extremity being made fast to 
Siribeddi’s collar), and watching the instant when the 
wild elephant lifted its hind-foot, he succeeded in pass- 
ing the noose over its leg, drew it dose, and fled to the 
rear. The two tame elephants instantly feE back, Siri- 
beddi stretched the rope to its fall length, and, whilst 
she dragged out the captive, her companion placed 
himself between her and the herd to prevent any inter- 
ference. 

In order to tie liim to a tree he had to be drawn 
backwards some twenty or thirty yards, making ftirious 




but the* sw’outl tjiTiiu UUP, ])ercc*ivitifi the dilfipulty, n*- 
tiimed From thi* lionl, coafrontud the Htruggliiifi prisoner, 
pushed him shoulder t<» Hhoul<h*r, uud hotid to heiwl, and 
forced him backwtirds, wliilst at ovprj' step fciiribeddi 
hauled in the slti('kone<l rope till slu* bn night him fairly 
up to the foot of the tree, whore ho was mtidc fast by the 
cooroowe people. A soi'fiiMl noox* wtus then passed over 
the other hind-leg, and secured like the first, both legs 
being aftenvards hobbleil together by ropes made from tlie 
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fibre of the kittool or jaggery palm, which, being more 
flexible than that of the coco-nut, occasions less formidable 
ulcerations. The two decoys tlien ranged themselves, as 
before, abreast of the prisoner on either side, thus enabling 
Eanghanie to stoop under them and noose the two fore- 
feet as he had already done the Ifind ; and these ropes 
being made fast to a tree in firont, the capture was com- 
plete, and the tame elephants and keepers withdrew to 
repeat the operation on another of the herd. 

As long as the tame ones stood beside him the poor 
animal remained comparatively calm and almost passive 
under his suflerings, but the moment they moved ofT, 
and he was left utterly alone, he made the most surpris- 
ing efforts to set himself firee and rejoin his companions. 



lie felt the ropes with his trunk and tried to untie the 
numerous knots; he drew backwards to hberate his fore- 
legs, then lemied forward to extricate the hind ones, 
till every branch of the taU tree vibrated with his 
.struggles. He screamed in his anguish witlx his probo-scis 
rai^^ed higli in the air, then falling on hL .side he laid 
his head to tlie ground, fii>t his cheek and then liis 
brow, and prc.''««ed down his duubled-in trunk as though 
lie would foj’ce it into the eartli ; tJien suddenly rising he 
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balanced liimself on liia forehead and his fore-legs, holding 
his hind-feet fairly off the ground. This scene of distress 
continued some hours, -with occasional pauses of ap- 
parent stupor, after which the struggle was from time 
to time renewed convulsively, and as if by some sudden 
impulse, but at last the vain .strife subsided, and the poor 
animal remained perfectly motionless, the image of cxliaus- 
tion and de.spair. 

Meanwhile llanghanie prraonted himself in front of the 
governor’s stage to claim the accustomed largos.se for tying 
the first elcfdiant. lie uras rewarded hy a shower of 
rupees, and retiru<l to re.sumo las perilous duties in the 
corral. 

The ro'.t of the herd w<*re now in a state of pitiable 
dejection, and prcs-^cd clo'-ely together as if under a sense 
of common misfortune. Tor the most part they stood at 
rest in a compact body, fretful uud uneasy. At inteiTuls 
one more impatient than the rest would move out a few 
steps to reconnoitre ; the others would follow at first 
slowly, then at a quicker pace, and at last the whole herd 
would rush off furiously to renew the often-baffled attempt 
to storm the stockade. 

There was a .strange combination of the sublime and 
the ridiculou.s in these abortive onsets ; the appearance 
of prodigious power in their ponderous limbs, coupk*d 
with the almost ludicrous shuffle of their clmnsy gait, 
and the fury of their apparently resi'.tlc'is clmrge, c(ni- 
verted in an instant into timul retreat, They rudied 
madly down the eneloMirc, their back-* iircheil, tlieir tails 
extended, tlieir <'ar.s spread, and their trunk-, rai'-ed high 
above their head-s, truuqH'ting ami uttering shrill screams, 
and wlum one .step further would have dii‘»hed the oppo- 
sing fence into fragment-*, they .stoi)pe(l short on a few 
white rods being pointed at them through the paling ’ i 


‘ The fact of the elt^ihant ex- 
hibiting thnidity, on Iiaj in^ a 
long rorl p<iiuted townrd-i him, wiw 
tnimn to the Hoiiian'*; and I'rrvv, 


iinrttin^ fnnn the annals of Pieo, 
relutcK, that in order to inmlcan- 
cuntc'mpt for want of coutmj^ in tht* 
flnphnnt, they were intn>du(e(l inlo 
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and, on catching the derisive shouts of the crowd, they 
turned in utter discomfiture, and after an objectless circle 
or two through the corral, they paced slowly back to 
their melancholy halting place m the shade. 

The crowd, chiefiy comprised of yoimg men and boys, 
exhibited astonisliing nerve and composure at such mo- 
ments, rusliing up to the point towards which the ele- 
phants charged, pointing their wands at their trunks, and 
keeping up the continual cry of whoop I whoop / which 
invariably turned them to flight. 

The second victim singled out from the herd was 
secured in the same manner as the first. It was a 
female. The tame ones forced themselves in on either 
side as before, cutting her off horn her companions, whilst 
Eanghanie stooped under them and attached the fatal 
noose, and Siribedcli dragged her out amidst TmavoOing 
struggles, when she was made fast by each leg to the 
nearest group of strong trees. When the noose was 
placed upon her fore-foot, she seized it with her trunk, 
and succeeded in carrying it to her mouth, where she 
would speedily have severed it had not a tame elephant 
interfered, and placing his foot on the rope pressed it 
downwards out of her jaws. The individuals who acted 
as leaders in the successive charges on the palisades were 
always those selected by the noosers, and the operation 
of tying each, from the first approaches of the decoys, 
till the captive was left alone by the tree, occupied on an 
average somewhat less than tliree-qiuffters of an horn*. 

It is strange that in these encounters the wild dephants 
made no attempt to attack or dislodge the mahouts or 
the cooroowes, who rode on the tamo ones. They moved 
in the very midst of the herd ; any one of whom could in 
a moment have pulled the riders from their seats, but no 
effort was made to molest them.^ 


the circus during tlie triumph of i prropilntna habentibiis, par cLremu 
Metolhis, after the enuqueat of the j totam nctns." — Lib. viii. c. 6. 
Carthaginians in Sicily, and rfrirra 1 ^ “In a corral, to he on a tame 

round the area hf irorkmen hdditu/ ) elephant, seems to insure perfect im- 
Vmtted epears, — “ Ab operariis hastn.- ■ niimity from the attacks of the wild 
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As one after another their leaders were entrapped and 
forced away from tliein, the remainder of the group 
evinced increased emotion and excitement ; but whatever 
may have been their sympathy for their lost companions, 
their alarm seemed to prevent them at first from fol- 
lowing them to the trees to which they liad been tied. 
In pa^'ising them aftenvarda they sometimes stopped, 
mutually entwined their trunks, lapped them round their 
limbs and neck, and exhibited the most toudiing distress 
at their detention, but made no attempt to disturb the 
cords diat bound tliein. 
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The variety of disposition in the herd as evidenced 
by the difference iff ilemi'tuwmv was very remarkable 5 


onP9. I onci* saw tliPolfUhi* f Mol- niH ammols: I fult veiy Betvoo*, 
Alt' in amongst a herd of but he rode right in anuMtg them, 
wild elephantt), tm a f-mril elephant; and recidvetl not the alightoet mi>- 
'mamaUthat tho Adigar'sluadwaa U station.” — Leti«r from Msjor 
on n let el with the baek of tht tiaiHiras. 
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some submitted widi comparatively little resistance ; 
whilst others in their fury daslicd themselves on the 
ground with a force sufiGicient to destroy any weaker 
animal. They vented their rage upon, every tree and 
plant within reach ; if small enough to be torn down, 
they levelled them with their trunks, and stripped them 
of their leaves and branches, which they tossed wildly 
over their heads on all sides. Some in their struggles 
made no sound, whilst others bellowed and trumpeted 
furiously, then uttered shore convulsive screams, and at 
last, exhausted and hopeless, gave vent to their anguish 
in low and piteous meanings. Some, after a few violent 
efforts of this kind, lay motionless on the ground, with no 
other indication of suffering than the tears which suf- 
fused their eyes and flowed incessantly. Others in all 
the vigour of their rage exhibited the most surprising 
contortions ; and to us who had been accustomed to 
associate with the imwieldy bulk of the elephant the idea 
that he must of necessity he stiff and inflexible, the atti- 
tudes into which they forced themselves were ahnost 
incredible. I saw one he with the cheek pressed to the 
earth and the fore-legs stretched in front, whilst the body 
was twisted round till the hind-legs extended at the 
opposite side. 

It was astonishing that their trimlm were not wounded 
by the violence with which they flung them on all sides. 
One twisted his proboscis into such fantastic shapes, that 
it resembled the writhings of a gigantic worm ; he coiled 
it and uncoiled it with restless rapidity, curling it up like 
a watch-spring, and suddenly unfolding it again to its full 
length. Another, which lay otherwise motionless in all 
the stupor of hopdesa anguish, slowly beat the ground 
with the extremity of his trunk, as a man in despair beats 
his knee with the palm of his hand. 

They displayed an amount of sensitiveueus and de- 
licacy of touch in the foot, which was very remarkable in 
a limb of such clumsy dimensions and protected by so 
thick a covering. The noosers could always force them 
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to lift it ftom the ground by the gentlest touch of a leaf 
or t-wig, apparently applied so as to tickle ; but the im- 
position of the rope was instantaneously perceived, and if 
it could not be reached by the trunk the other foot was 
applietl to feel its position, and if possible remove it before 
the noose could be drawn tight 

One practice was incessant witli almost the entire 
hei'd : in the interval of oveiy struggle, they beat 
the ground with their forc-fcet, and taking up the dry 
earth in a coil of the trunk, they flung it dexterously 
over every part of their body. Even when lying down, 
the sand within reucli was thus collected and scattered 
over their limbs : then inserting the extremity of their 
trunks in their mouths, they withdrew a quantity of 
water, which they discharged over their backs, repeat- 
ing the operation again and again, till the dust was 
thoroughly saturated. I was astonished at the quantity 
of water thus applied, wliich was sufficient when the 
elephant, as was generally the case, had worked the 
spot where he lay into a hollow, to convert its surface 
into a thin coating of mud. Seeing that the herd 
had been now twenty-four houre without access to water 
of any kind, surrounded by watch-fires, aaid exhaiMted by 
struggling and terror, the supply of moisture an elephant 
was capable of containing in the receptacle attached to Ms 
stomach must have been very considerable. 

The conduct of the tiime ones during all theso pro- 
ceedings was truly wonderful. I'hey displayed the 
most perfect conception of every movement, both the 
object to bo uttaiiuHl, and the means f>f aecomj»li.shing 
it. They iiuuiifeste<l tin* utmost enjojmu'nt in whtit was 
going (HI. Tlu't'e was no ill-lmuiour, no malignity in 
the spirit displayed, in what was otherwise a lu*artlcaa 
proceeding, but they set about it in a way that 
showed a thorough relish for it, as an agreeable pas- 
time. Their c.aution was a.s reinarkablo as their saga- 
city ; there was no hurrying, no confusion, they never 
ran foul of the ropes, were never in the way of the tuiimals 
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already noosed ; and amidst the most violent struggles, 
■wiien the tame ones had frequeully to stop aci’oss the 
captives, they in no instance trampled on tiiem, or oc- 
casioned the slightest accident or annoyance. So far 
from this, tliey saw intuitively a difficulty or a danger, 
and addressed themselves, imbidden to remove it. In 
tying up one of the larger elephants, he contrived before 
he could be hauled close up to the tree, to walk once 
or twice round it, cariying the rope with him ; the decoy, 
perceiving the advantage ho had thus gained over the 
nooser, walked up of her own accord, and pushed him 
backwards with her head, till she made lum unwind 
liimself again ; when the rope was hauled tight and 
made fast. More than once, when a -wild one was 
extending his trunk, and would have intercepted the 
rope about to be placed over his leg, Siribedffi, by a 
sudden motion of her own trunk, pushed his aside, 
and prevented him ; and ou one occasion, when suc- 
cessive efforts had failed to put the noose over the leg 
of an elephant which was already secured by one foot, 
but which wisely put the other to the ground as often 
as it was attempted to pass the noose under it, I saw 
the decoy Avatch her opportunity, and when his foot was 
again i-aised, suddenly push iu her own leg beneath 
it, and hold it up tdl the noose was attached and drawn 
tight. 

One could almcst fiincy there was a display of dry 
humour in the manner in which the decoys thus played 
with the fears of the wild herd, and made light of tlieir 
efforts at resistance. When rductaut they shoved 
them forward, when violent they drove them back; 
when the wild ones threw themselves down, the tame 
ones butted tliem with head and shoulders, and forced 
them up again. And when it was necessary to keep 
them down, they knel upon them, and prevented them 
from rising, till the ropes were secured. 

At every moment of leisiue they fanned themselves 
with a bunch of leaves, and the graceful ease Avith 
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wMcli an elephant uses his trunk on such occasions is 
very striking. It is doubtless owing to the combina- 
tion of a circular ■with a horizontal movement in that 
flexible limb ; but it is impossible to see an elephant 
fanning himself without being struck by the singular 
elegance of motion which it displays. The tame ones, 
too, indulged in the luxury of dusting themselves with 
sand, by flinging it from their trun&; but it was a 
cmious illustration of their delicate sagacity, that so long 
m tho mahout was on their necks, they confined them- 
selves to Hinging the dust along their iddes and stomach, 
tivS if aware, that to throw it over their heads imd back 
would cause annoyance to their riders. 

One (jf the decoys which rendered good aeiwic’e, and 
wius obviouslj' held in specitd awe by the wild herd, was 
a tusker belonging to Dehigame Ihita-mabatmeya. It 
was not that he used his tusks for piuposes of offence, 
but he was enabled to insinuate himself between two 
elephants by wedging them in where he could not force 
his head; besides whicli, they assisted him to raise up 
the fallen and refractory with greater ease. In some 
instances where the intervention of the other decoys 
fiiiled to reduce a wild one to order, the mere presence 
and approach of the tusker seemed to inspire fear, and 
insure submission, without more active intervention. 

I do not know whether it was the surprising qualities 
exhibited by the tamo elephants that cast the coumgo 
and dexterity of the men into the .sluule, bu't fven wlieu 
supported by the presence, the .‘>agaeity, and co-ojanution 
of those wonderful creature.^, the part siwtamed by the 
noosers can bear no comparison with the address and 
daring displayed by the jmndoi' and tnahulor in. a 
Spanish liull-fight. They corUxinly possessed great 
quickness of eye in -watching the slighc'jt movement 
of an elephant, and great expertnos.s in flinpng the 
noose over its foot and attaclung it linuly before tho 
animal could tear it oft' with its trunk ; but in all this, 
they had the cover of tin* decoys to conceal them ; and 
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their protection behind which to retreat Apart from 
the services which from their prodigious strength the 
tame elephants are alone capable of rendering in drag- 
ging out and securing the captives, it is perfectly obvious 
Qiat without their co-operation the utmost prowess and 
dexterity of the hunters would not avail them, to enter 
the corral imsupported, or to ensnare and lead out a 
single captive. 

Of the two tiny elephants which were entrapped, 
one was about ten months old, the other somewhat 
more. The smallest had a little bolt head covered 
with woolly brown hair, and was the most amusing 
and interesting miniature imaginable. Both kept con- 
stantly with the herd, trotting after them in every 
charge ; when the others stood at rest they ran in and 
out between the legs of the older ones ; not their Ownr* 
mothers alone, bnt every female in the group, caressing 
them in turn. 

The dam of the youngest was the second elephant 
singled out by the noosers, and as she was dragged 
along by the decoys, the little creature kept by her side 
till she was drawn close to tlie fatal tree. The men at 
first were rather amused than otherwise by its anger ; 
but they found that it would not permit them to place 
the second noose upon its mother ; it ran between her 
and them, it tried to seize the rope, it pushed them 
and struck them with its little trunk, till they were 
forced to drive it back to the herd. It retreated slowly, 
shouting aH the way, and pausing at every step to look 
back. It then attached itself to the largest female 
remaining in the group, and placed itself across her fore- 
legs, whilst she hung down her trunk over its side and 
sootiied aaid caressed it. Here it continued moaning 
and lamenting, till the noosers had left off securing its 
motlier, when it instantly retumed to her side ; but as 
it became troublesome again, attacking every one who 
passed, it was at last secured by a rope to an adjoin- 
ing tree, to which the other young one was also tied. 
The second little one, equally witli its playmate, exhi- 
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bitcd gi'cat a/Tcctiou for ite dam; it went Avillinjfly 
with its capt<jL* as far as the tree to which she was 
fastened, it then stretched out its trunk and tried to rejoin 
her ; hut finding itself forced along, it caught at every 
twig and hranch it jiassed, and screamed ■with grief and 
disappointment. 

These two little ercaturt's were tlie ino.st vocifiirous 
of the whole h(‘rd, their shouts were incessant, tiny 
struggled to attack every one within reach ; and us 
their bodies Wert? mor<* lith(‘ anti })liaut than tlwisci <»f 
greater growth, their (‘outnrtions were t]uit<^ wonderful. 
The most amusing thing was, that in tin* midst of all 
their agony and alllietion, the litlli* lelhiws si'ized on 
every article of food that wa>- thrown to tlami, and ate 
and roared simultaneously. 

Amongst the last of the elephants noo'sed was the 
rogue. Though far more savage thuu the iithers, he 
joined in none of theh’ charges and assaults on the 
fences, as they uniformly drove him off and would not 
permit him to enter their circle. Wlien dragged past 
another of his companions in misfortune, who "was lying 
exhausted on the ground, he flew upon him and at- 
tempted to fasten his teeth in his head; this was the 
only mstanoe of ^■ici<>usnuss wliich occurred during the 
progress of the conal. When tied up and overpowered, 
he was at first noisy and violent, but soon lay down 
peacefully, a sign, acconliug to the hunters, that his 
death was at luiiul. In this instauee their pnignostiea- 
tion was correct. II(i eontiinu'd for about twelve hours 
to cover liimself with dur.t like the others and to moisten 
it with water from his trunk, but at length hi! lay ex- * 
hausted, and died .^o calmly, that linving been moving 
but a few moments before, his death was oidy perceivi'd 
by the myriads of black Hies by which his body was 
almost instantly i*overed. although uot one was visible 
a inomout before.* The Uodiyas were ealhal in to loose 

* Tht* oirpri'inff fUt'iilty (if viil- ( n suljjwt of nuiuh Rpcculatinn, (w to 
tuiv!! in ili'fovwiiijf carrion, ha-j I 'whuuior it 1)0 depemient on their 
VOL. 11. D B 
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tlie ropes tliat bound him, from tlic tree, and two tame 
elephants being harnessed to the dead body, it was 
dragged to a distance without the corral, 

Wren every wild elephant had been noosed and tied 
up, the scene presented was truly oriental. JFrom one 
to two thousand natives, many of them in gaudy dresses 
and armed with spears, crowded about the enclosures. 


nwor of sight or of accnl. It is not, 
owever, more nij’sterious than the 
nnoning certainty <ind rapidity with 
which some of the minor aninuds, 
find moro especially insects, in waim 
climates congregate ai¥)iuia the ofM 
on which they feed. Oii'euinstnnceJ 
as they ore, they must be guided 
towflida their oinect mainly if not 
oxoluaively by the sense of smell; 
but that which excites astonishment 
is the small degree of odour which 
seems to sulHce tor the ;guipose ; the 
subtlety and rapidity -OTth which it 
trayersea and impregnates the air ; and 
the keen and quick perception with 
which it is tniten up by the organa of 
those cieatiu'es. The instance of the 
scavenger beetles has been already 
alluded to ; the promptitude with 
which they di^era the existence of 
matter suited *to their purposes, and 
the speed with which they huivy to if 
from all directions; often from dis- 
tances os extraordinary, proportion- 
ably, 03 those traversed by the eye of 
the vultiu'e. In the instance of the 
dying elephant referred to above, 
lue woa barely extinct when the flies, 
of which not one was visihlo hut a 
moment before, ordved in douds 
and bla^ened the body by their 
multitude; scarcely an instant was 
allowed to elapse for the commence- 
ment of dccoiupamtiou; no odour of 
putrefaction could be discerned by 
us who stood close by; yet some 
peculiar smell of mortality, aiuuil- 
taneously with pnrtiag breath, niiiat 
have summuneiC them to the feast. 
Ants exhibit an instinct equolly eur- 
prisiiig. I have sometimes covered 
up a porticle of reflned sugar with 
paper on the centre of a polished 
table; and eoimted the number of 
minutes which would elapse beforo it 
wna fastened on by the small Unch 
ants of Ceylon, and a line formed to 


lower it safdy to the floor. Hero 
was a substance which, to our appre- 
hension at least, is dtogethor mo- 
doious, and yet the quick sense of 
smell must have been the only 
conductor of the ants. It has been 
obseived of those fishes which travel 
overland on the evaporation of the 
ponds in which they live, that they 
invariably march in the direction of 
the nearest water, and even when 
captured, end placed on the floor of 
a room, their efforts to escape ore 
always mode towards the same point. 
Is the sense of smell sufficient to 
account for this dimlay of instinct in 
them ? or is it aided by special organs 
in the case of the others? I>r. Me 
Qee, formerly of the lloynl Navy, 
writing to me on the Bub^;cct of the 
instant appenrance of flies in the 
vicinity of dead bodies, says: "In 
warm climates they do not wait for 
death to invite them to the banquet. 
In Jamaica I have again and again 
seen them settle on a patient, and 
hardly to be driven away by the 
nurse, the patient himself saying, 
‘Here ore these flies coming to eat 
me ere I am dead.’ At times they have 
enabled the doctor, when otherwise 
ho would have been in doubt as to 
his prognosis, to determine whether 
the strange apyrelie interval occa- 
sionally present in the last stage of 
yellow fever was the fatal lull or the 
lull of recovery ; and ' What say the 
flies?’ has been the settling question. 
Among many, many cnaea during 
a long period I have seen but one 
recoToiy after the assembling of tbe 
flies. I consider the foregoing as a 
confirmation of smeU being the guide 
even to the attendants, a cadaverous 
smeU has been perceived to arise 
from the body of a patient twenty- 
four hours berore detith." 
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Tlieir families had collected to see the spectacle ; women, 
whose children clung" like little bronzed Cupids by their 
sides and girls, many of them in the graceful costume 
of that part of the country, — a scarf, which, after having 
been brought round the waist, is thrown over the left 
shoulder, leaving the right arm and side free and uncovered. 

At the foot of ouch tree wiw its captive elephant; 
some still struggling und writhing in feverisli excite- 
ment, whilst others, in exluuihtion and dc’.->ptiir, lay 
motionless, excojrt that from time to time tln*y heaped 
fresh diLst upon their lu>atLs. Thej mell<>w notes of a 
Kimdyim flute, which was ]>l!iyed at a little distance, 
had a striking ofiect upon one or more of them; they 
turned their heads in the direction from which the 
miLsic caiiu', expanded their broad ears, and were evi- 
dently soothed with the plaintive soinnl. liie two 
young ones alone stlU roared t<>r freedom ; they stamped 
their feet, and blew clouds of dust over their shoulders, 
brandishing their little trunbj aloft, and attacking every 
one who came within their reach. 

At first the older ones, when secured, grimed every 
offer of food, trampled it under foot, and turned 
haughtily away. A few, however, as they became more 
composed, could not resist the temptation of the juicy 
stems of the plantain, but rolling them under fotrt, till 
they detached the layers, they raised tliem in their trunks, 
and commencc-d chewing listUydy. 

On the wliole, whilst the sugm’ity, tin- composure, and 
docility of the decoys wore such as to o.xcitc livt*ly 
tustouishment, it was not possible to withhold the highest 
admirutum from the calm and dignified doiueauour of 
the captives, fi'heir oiitiiv hearing wa.s ut v'firiauce with 
the representation made by .some of the “sportsmen” 
who harass them, that they are treacherous, savage, 
and revengeful; when tormented by the guns of their 
])er8ccutor.s, they, no doubt, display their powers and 
sagacity in efforts to retaliate or escape ; but here their 

II B U 
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every movement was indicative of innocence and timidity. 
After a struggle, in wlucli they evinced no disposition to 
violence or revenge, they submitted with the calmness of 
despair. Their attitudes were pitiable, their grief was 
most touching, and their low moaning went to the heart. 
We could not have borne to witness tlieir distress had their 
capture been effected by the neodless infliction of pain, or 
had they been destined to ill-treatment afterwards. 

It was now about two hours after noon, and the first 
elephants that had entered the corral having been 
disposed of, preparations were made to reopen the gate, 
and drive in die other two herds, over whidi the 
watchers were still keeping guard. The area of the 
enclosure was cleared ; silence was again imposed on the 
crowds who siuronnded the corral. The bars which 
secured the entrance were withdrawn, and every pre- 
caution repeated as before ; but as the space inside was 
now somewhat trodden down, especially near the en- 
trance, by the frequent charges of the last herd, and it 
was to be apprehended that the others might be earlier 
alarmed and retrace their steps, before the barricades 
could be replaced, two tame ones were stationed inside 
to protect the men to whom that duty was assigned. 

All preh'minaries being at length completed, the 
signal was given ; the beaters on the side most clistant 
from the corral closed in with tom-toms and discord- 
ant noises ; a hedge-fire of musketry was kept up in 
the roar of the terrified elephants; thousands of voices 
urged them forward; we heard the jungle crashing as 
they came on, and at last they advanced through an 
opening amongst the trees, bearing down all before 
them like a charge of locomotives. They were led by 
a huge female, nearly nine feet high, after whom one 
half of the herd dashed precipitately through tlie narrow 
entrance, but the rest turning suddenly towards the left, 
succeeded in forcing the cordon of guards and made 
good their escape to the forest. 

No sooner had the otliers passed the gale, than the 
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two tame elephants stepped forward from either s^ido, ami 
before the herd could return from the further end of the 
enclosure, the bars were di'awn and the entrance closed, 
and the men in charge glided outside the stockade. The 
elephants wdiich had previou-sly been made prisoners 
witliin exhibited intense excitement as the fresh in arose 
around them; they started to their feet, and stretched 
their trunks in the direction whence they windctl the scent 
of the herd in its flight ; and as the latter nushed headlong 
past, tliey renewed their struggles to get free and follow. 
It is not pos.sible to imagine anything more exciting 
tluin the .'![)eeta<‘lc wljicli th<‘ wild cnies i)re.sente(l career- 
ing r«nmd the corral, uttering puircing screams, their 
heads erect and trunks alnfi, the very emblems of rage 
aud perplexit}', (»f })ower and helple>tstie-<s. 

Along with those which entered at the second drive 
was one that evidently belonged to another herd, and had 
been separated from them in the malie when the latter 
effected their escape, and, aa usual, liis new companions in 
misfortune drove it off indignantly as often as it attempted 
to approach them. 

The demeanour of those taken in the second drive dif- 
fered materially from that of the preceding captives, who, 
lining entered the corral in darkness, and finding them- 
selves girt ^vith lire and smoko, and beset by hideous 
sounds and sights on uveiy side, Avere speedily reduced 
by fear to stupor and submission — wliureas, the second 
herd not only passed into the euclo'^ure by daylight, but 
its urea being trodden down in many pluct"^, they could 
clearly discover the fences, aiul were eousequently more 
alanned and enraged at th(*ir confinement. They wc‘rc 
thus as restless us tlie others hud been calm, and so 
much more vigorous in tlicir usniuILs that, on one occasion, 
theii’ coiirag<‘Ous h'uder, niulaualed by the multitude of 
white Avands thrust tosvai’ds her, was only driven back 
from the .stockadu by a hunter hurling a blazing flambeau 
at her head. Her attitude a.s she stood repulsed, but still 
iiTesulute, Ava.s a study fur a painter. Her eye ilikted, lier 
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ears expanded, her bade arclied like a tiger, and her 
fore-foot in air, whilst she nttered those Mdeous screams 
that are imperfectly described by the term “ trumpetmg” 

Although repeatedly passing by the unfortunates from 
the former drove, the now herd seemed to take no 
friendly notice of them ; they halted inc[uiringly for a 
minute, and then resmned their career round the corral, 
and once or twice in their headlong flight they rushed 
madly over the bodies of the prostrate captives as they 
lay in their misery on the ground. 

It was evening before the new captives grew wearied 
with their furious and repeated charges, and stood still in 
the centre of the corral collected into one terrified and 
motionless group. The fires were then relighted, the 
guard redoubled by the addition of the watchers, who 
were now relieved from duty in the forest, and the 
spectators retired for the night. 

The busmesa of the third day began by noosing and 
tying up the new captives, and the first sought out 
was their magnificent leader. Siribeddi and the tame 
tusker having forced themselves on either side of her, 
a boy in the service of the Eata-Mahatmeya succeeded 
in attacMng the rope to her hind-foot. Siribeddi 
moved off, but feehng her strength insufficient to drag 
the reluctant prize, she went down on her fore-lmecs, 
so as to add the full weight of her body to the pull. 
The tusker, seeing her difficulty, placed himself in firont 
of the prisoner, and forced her backwards, step by 
step, till his companion brought her fairly up to the 
tree, and wound the rope round the stem. Though. 
overpoAvored by fear, slie showed the fullest sense of 
the nature of the danger she had to apprehend. She 
kept her head turned towards the noosers, and tiled 
to step in advance of the decoys, and in spite of 
all their efforts, she tore off the first noose from her 
fore-leg, and placing it under her foot, snapped it into 
fathom lengths. When finally socimed, her wi’ithiugs 
were extraordimiiy. She doubled in her head under 
hea: chest, till she lay as round as a hedge-hog, and 
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rising again, stood on her fore-feet, and lifting her liind- 
feet off the ground, she -wrung them from side to side, till 
the great tree above her quivered in every branch. 

Before procooding to catch the others, -we requested 
tliat the smaller trees and jungle, which partially ob- 
structed our view, might be broken a-way, being no 
longer essential to {jcreeii the entrance to the corral ; five 
of the tame elephants -w'ero brought up for the purpo.se- 
Tliey felt the .strength of each tree with their trunks, then 
swaying it ba<jkward.s and forwards, by pushing it with 
their foreheads, they watched the opportunity when it wtw 
in full swing to raise their fore-feet against the .stein, and 
bear it down to the ground. Then tearing off the festoons i>f 
eliml)ing iilaut", and trampling down the smaller branches 
and bni-'hwood, they pitched them with their tusks, and 
piled them into lieap'' ah »ug the side of tlie fence. 

Aiuong'st the hi^t that was seciu-ed was tlve solitary 
itidi\'idual belonging to the fugitive herd. When they 
attempted to drug him back-wards from the tree near 
which he was noosed, he laid hold of it with liis trunk 
and lay down on his side immovable. The temple 
tit«ker and another were ordered up to assist, and it 
required the combined efforts of the three elephants to 
force him along. Wltoii dragged to the place at which 
he -was to be tied up, he coutinued the contest with 
desperation, and to prevent tlio .second noose being placed, 
on his foot, he sat down on his huuuchcs, almost in the 
attitude of the “Florentine Boar," kei*piiig his hind- 
feet lunicatli him, ami ilefemling his fore-fet't with his 
trunk, with wliich lie flung back the rope as offcni as it 
was aUemj>ted to attach it. Wh(‘u overpowered and 
made fast, hi- gru‘f was most aliccting ; his viol<»nce sunk 
to utter }m)stration, and he lay on tlie ground, uttering 
choking cries, with tears trickling down liis <‘heeks. 

The final operation -was that of slackening the ropes 
and marching each captive down to the river between 
two tame one.s. Tliis was effected very simply. A decoy, 
with a strung collar round his neck, stood on either side 
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of the wild one, on which a &imilar collar was, formed, 
by forming successive coils of coco-nut rope ; and then, 
by connecting the three collars together, the prisoner 
was effectually made safe between his two guards. 
During this operation, it was cuiious to see how the 
tame elephant, from time to time, used its trunk to 
shield the arm of its rider, and ward off the -trunk of 



tlie iiri&oner, who resisted the placing the rope romid 
his own neck. Tliis being done the nooses were removed 
from liis feet, and he was marched off to the river, in 
which he and his companions were allowed to bathe ; a 
privilege of which all availed themselves eagerly. Each 
was then made fast to a tree in the forest, and keepers 
being assigned to him, with a retinue of leaf-cutters, he 
was plentifully supplied with his favourite food, and left 
to the care aud tuition of liis new mastem. 

lletuniuig from a spectacle sui'li as I have attemiiLed 
to describe, one cannot help fooling how iinineasiirably it 
exceeds in interest those royal battues whore timid deer 
are driven in crowds to unre'^istiiig slaughter ; or those 
vaunted ‘"wilfl sports” the amiisemont of which appears 
to be in proportion to the effiisiou of blood. Here the 
only display of iioiver was the imposition of restraint ; aud 
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thougli considerable mortality often occurs amongst the 
animals caught, the infliction of pain, so far from being an 
incident of the operation, most cautiously avoided from 
its tendency to enrage, the policy of the captor being to 
conciliate and soothe. The whole scene exhibits the mo£3t 
marvelloLi.s example of the voluntary alliance of animal 
sagacity and instinct in ai'tive co-operation with luunan in- 
telligence tiiid courage ; and nothing in nature, not even 
lliu cliaso of the wliul(‘, can affiatl .so vivid an illustration 
of tlio sov(*rcignLy of inau over brutu creation oven when 
confronted Avith force in its moat stupendous embodiment 
Of the two young elephants wliieh were taken in the 
eoi'ral, the Usist was scut d«nvn to my lioii^'C* at Colombo, 
where lie bes'ame a gem^ral favourite with the servants, 
lie attached him-elf especially to the coachman, who had 
a little .shed ere<‘ted for him near hii own (giartciN at 
the stable". But his favourite re&ort was the kit'heu, 
where he received hia daily allowance of milk and 
jdantains, and picked up sevei'al other delicacies besides, 
lie was innocent and playful- in the extreme, and when 
walking iu the grouuds would trot up to me, twine his 
little trunk round my arm, and coax me to take him to 
the fruit-trees. In the evening the grafeS-cufters now and 
then indulged him by permitting him to carry home a 
load of fod«l(‘r for the horses, on which ooeahions he 
assumed an air of grav ity that wa'> highly amusing, show- 
ing tliut he was deeply imprc‘"-e<l with the importance 
and rcspou"ibility of thescr\i<v eutru-tedto him, Ueiug 
sometime*) permitted to euti*r the dining-room, and hel]iecl 
to fruit at ile-’iert, he at la"t learncsl lib way to the"ith*- 
boaul ; and on moie tlisui one occa"iou has ing stolen in 
iu the absence of tlio servants, he made a clear sweep of 
the wiuc-glas-('s ami cliiuu in bis endeavouis- to roach a 
basket of orangi'-i. For the-i’ and similar pranks we were 
at last fin-cod to put him away. He was smit to the Go- 
vernment stud, whore In* wa-^ aflbc’tionately reeei\*ed and 
adopted by f-^iribeddi, ami he nowtake-^ his turn of publh* 
duty in the depavtinout of the Commissioner of llosuK 
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CONDUCT IN CAPTIVITY. 

Tub idea prevailed in ancient times, and obtains even at 
tlie present day, that the Indian elephant surpasses that 
of Airica in sagacity and tractability, and consequently in 
capacity for training, so as to render its services available 
to man. There does not appear to me to be sufficient 
ground for this conclusion. It originated, in aU. probabi- 
lity, in the first impression created by the accounts of the 
elephant brought back by the Greeks after the Indian 
expedition of Alexander, and above all, by the descrip- 
tions of Aiistotlo, whose knowledge of the animal was 
derived exclusively from the East. A long interval 
elapsed before the elephant of Africa, and its capabili- 
tie.«i, became known in Europe. The first elephants 
brought to Greece by Antipater, were from India, as were 
also those introduced by limbus into Italy. Taught by 
this example, the Carthaginians undertook to employ 
African elephants in war. Jugurtha led them against 
MeteUus, and Juba against Csesar ; but from inexperi- 
enced and deficient tniiuing, they proved less effective 
than the elephants of Lidia^ and the historians of these 

* Arh vsroi, JIM, MSit, des EiS- 
johtmhf liv. i. ch. i. p. 2. It is an 
interesting fact, nnticeil by Ahmaitoi, 
that the elepliants figured on the 
cuius Ilf .Uevander, and the tjuleu- 
cidiC iui.iri.a1ily exhibit the chnrae- 
tcriatii s of tlie Imtian type, whiLit 
these on Itc.miin medals can at onre 
be pnmouured .Vfrifun, from the 
peculiantiud uf tbu uenrex forehead 
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times ascanbed to inferiority of race, that -vvlucla -was but 
tbe result of insufficient education. 

It must, liowcver, be remembered that the elephants 
-which, at a later period, astonished the Eomans by their 
sagacity, and -whose performances in the amplutheatre 
have been described by -®]iaii and Phny, were brought 
from Africa, and acquired tlicir accomplishments from 
European instiTictors^ j a sufficient proof that under equally 
favourable auspicc.s blio African species are capable of 
developing similar docility and powers with those of 
India. Put it is one of the facts from which the inferi- 
ority of tlio Negro race has been inferred, that they alone, 
of all the nations amongst whom the elephant is found, 
have never manifested ability to domesticate it, and even 
as regards the more highly developed races who in- 
habited the vaUcy of the Nile, it is observable that the 
elephant is nowhere to be found amongst the animals 
figm-ed on the monuments of ancient Egypt, whilst they 
represent the camelopard, the lion, and even the hippo- 
potamus. And although in later times the knowledge 
of the art of training appeara to have existed under the 
Ptolemies, and on the southern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, it admits of no doubt that it was communicated 
by the more accompHslied natives of India who had 
settled there.® 

Another favourite doctrine of the earlier -visitors to 
the East seems to me to be equally fallacious ; Pyr.'IED, 
Pekyier, Piiillii’E, Tiievexot, and other travellers in 

* jElt.vn, lib. ii. cap. ii. writiti}? ‘tTUe Liuul of tlio Elephant;” 

■ * Kt>6 SciiMOEi/s Kssiiy un the but as it w a nionj roek, il probably 
Eli'pbant mid the Hplmix, Clnmcal owe.-, its dt'.sipintion to its form. See 
Jounial, Iso. Although the Sir (tvHiiNiat -VVir.KiNt!Os’ri Anoiait 

traiued elephant noTvheii* jiiifiuttw iS/yirf/Vwt, vol. i. pi. iv. ; vol. v. p. 17(). 
upon the niomiment.s of the l'.gyp- Abovo the first eiiitiraet of the Nile 
tuui9, the animal ■wos not wnknowu are two small isltmcls, each bearing 
to them, and ivory and olepliaut-i are the mime of I’hylaj ; — qumio, ia the 
figured on the walla of Tiudies and derivation of this won! at all oon- 
Kamoc amongst the spoils of Tholh- nected with the Arabic term 
mes III., and the tribub' paid to See nnfe, p. 271 . note. Ibo elephant 
Iiarae«os I. Tlu* l.slaud of 141e- as figured in the sculptures of Kine- 
phantinc, in the Xilo, near Assouan vch is universally wild, not domes- 
(_Syene) ia styled in Meroglypliienl ticated. 
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the sixteenth and seyentcenth centuries, proclaimed the 
superiority of the elephant of Ceylon, in size, strength, 
and sagacity, above those of aU other parts of Lidia ^ ; 
and Tavekniee in particular is supposed to have stated 
that if a Ceylon elephant be introduced amongst those 
bred in any otlier place, by an instinct of nature they 
do him homage by laying their trunks to the ground, 
and raising them reverentially. This passage has been so 
repeatedly quoted in works on Ceylon that it has passed 
into an aidiorism, and is always adduced as a testimony to 
the surpassing intelligence of the elephants of that island ; 
although a reference to the original sliows that Tavernier’s 
observations are not only fanciful in themselves, but are 
restricted to the supposed excellence of the Ceylon nni-mnl 
in war? This estimate of the superiority of the elephant 
of Ceylon, if it ever prevailed in India, was not current 
there at a very early period; for in the Hamayana, 
which is probably the oldest epic in the world, the 
stud of Dasartha, the king of Ayodhya, was supplied 
with elephants from the Himalaya and the Vindhya 


^ This is merely a leitoiaidon of 
the statement of -who os- 

crihes to the elcphmts of Tapiohane 
a vast superiority in size, strength, 
and intelhgence, above those of con- 
tinuntol India, — Sac oiSi ye vijaiuriu 
iXijIiai'rcE riSv riviiptariSv d\ici/iidrfpoi 
rr rqv uni piV^ovs i^eiv tin Km 

^upoiret^iTepai 21 irdi'ra Tavry Kpivatv- 

TO Uk.” — ikuAir, JDe Nat. jCeim,, lib. 
xvL cop. xviii. 

■StAs ah», in the same chapter, 
•tKMi ihe fiset of the dkipment of 
these eLephsats in large boats from 
Ccwlon to the onnorite oonrinont of 
laws, for sols to the Ung of Ealinga { 
so that the exnott from Manoar, 
dsserihed in a fomer posasge, has 
been itobrg on appamiUy vrithout 
hitemiption rince the time of the 
Konions. 

^ Tilt* fxpireritm of Tavbhsieb is 
tu the etli-'ct that OK i*nmpaTtHl with 
all rtth*T"i, the elephantf* of CVylon 
src> < oiiri^fiix « /« ffner/v." 

The is a ourioeity ^ 


**I1 faiit remorquer id une chose 
qu’on aura pettt-6tro de la peine £ 
croire, niais qiii est toiitefois tres-vd- 
ritable : o’est que lorsquo qudque loi 
on quelvie seigneur a quelquW de 
ces ^Igphants de Ceylon, ct qii’on en 
ombne quelqu’niitie des lieux oh les 
morchands vont les prendre, commo 
d'Achen, de Siam, d’Arnltan, do Pegu, 
du royanme da Boutan, d'^fssam, des 
terrw de Cochin et do la coste du 
Hdlinde, dfts quo les eldphants on 
■voient vin de Ceylon, pax un instinct 
de nature, ils Im font la rfivfirence, 
portant la bout de leur trompe h la 
te«o et la relevant. B est -rooi que 
les dlgphonts qua les monds seigneurs 
entrettennent, quand on les nni6ne 
dovaut eux, pour voir s'ils sont en 
hon jpoint, font troia fois uno espece 
dt“ rt'verencB avee leur trompe, ee 
quf fai ru Bourmt; mais ils sont 
styles d eelo, at lours ronitros le leur 
eiiseijment de bonne hfiire .” — Lea 
•Vfr Vmiaiiefi de B. Tavbbnibh, lib. 
m. ch. 20. 
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Mountains.^ I have hacl no opportunity of testing by 
personal observation the justice of the assumption ; but 
from all that I have heard of the elephants of the con- 
tinent, and seen of those of Ceylon, I have reason to 
conclude that the diiTerence, if not imaginary, is except- 
ional, and must have arisen in particular and individual 
instances, from more judicious or elaborate instruction. 

The oai’lie&t knowledge of the elephant in Europe and 
the West, was derived from the conspicuous position 
assigned to it in the wai*s of the East ; in India, -from 
the remotest antiquity, it formed one of the most pic- 
turesque, if not the most elTective, features in the 
armies of the native pi'inces.*'* It is more than probable 
that the earliest attempts to take and train the ele- 
phant, were with a view to miLLtary uses, and that the 

' Itamajaiia, sec. vi. ; C.uinr and mentions the same fact, I)e lElephante, 
Mabshiun, i. 105.; FAtronn, t. i. p. 06. 1. 145. 

* Abit.iwbi has, trith inlinite in- There is a veir curious arcoiuit of 
duatry, collected from original sou-cea the mode in ■which the Arab con- 
a mass of curious informations relor- qtiorors of Scinde, in the Otb and 
tive to the employment of elephants 10th centuries, equipped the elephant 
in ancient warfare, which he has for war; which being -written with all 
puhlishcd under the title of JSistoire the porticiilaiity of an eje-witness, 
Militaii-e deg Mepltanig depuh leg hears the impress of tnith and accu- 
ietnpg kg jiliis reeiddg Jtumiil Fintro- racy. MASSOimr, -who 'waa bom in 
duflioii deg armee afett, Paris. 1846. Bagdad at the dose of the Otb cen- 

The only mention of the elephant tu^, traveUetl in India in the year 
in Sacred History is in the account a.b. 013, and visited ■the Gulf of 
fjiven in Maccabees of the invasion Cambay, the const of Malabar, and 
of ECTpt by Antiochns, ■who entered the Island of Coylon, and from a 
it 170 B.C., “ with chariots anil ole- Ittrger account of his ionmeys he 
phants, and horsemen, and a great compiled a simuuary iinlor tlio title 
navy.” — 1 Maecab, i. 17. Frequent of Muromlj-al-dst^Juh," or the 
alliLiious to the uso of elephants in “ Ouldm Mmdoipg," the MS. of 
■war oeciir in both books, and in which ia now in tho Jiibliotbeqiia 
ehap. vi. 34, it is stated thot “to Natioiude. _ M. Rr,r5r,v.TrD, in uc- 
provoke tho elephants to tight they aeribing this manuscript savs, on its 
showed them tho 'blood of gmpes autliority, “The Prince of W'umra, 
and of mulberrii'a.” Tho term whose dominions lay south of the 
showed, “ fVdSnr,*' might ho thought Indus, maintained eighty elephants 
to imply lhat tho nnininls were trained for -war, each of which boro 
enraged by tho sight of tlio wine in his tnmk a bent cymeter (corthel), 
and its colour, but in tho third with which he was taught to cut and 
licok of Maccabees, in tho Greek tlu-u-st at all con&onting him. The 
Roptuogint, -various other pierages tnmlr itself -was effectuimy protected 
show that wine, nn sucli occa- by a coat of nmih and -the rest of tho 
sions, was admini.stered to the body enveloped in a covering eom- 
clephnnta to ronder them furi- posed jointly of iron and horn, 
oils. Maccab. v. 2, 10, 45. Phils ] Other elephants were employed in 
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art was perpetuated in later times to gratify the pride of 
the eastern tings, and sustain the pomp of their proces- 
sions. An impression prevails even to the present day, 
that the process of training is tedious and difficult, and the 
reduction of a full-grown eleiffiant to obedience, slow and 
reluctant in the oxtroine,^ In both particulars, however, 
the contrary is tlie truth. The training as it prevails in 
Ceylon is .simple, and the conformity and obedience of the 
animal arc developed with singular rapidity. Tor the 
fir.->t three days, or till they will cat freely, which they 
.seldom do in less time, the newly-captured elephants are 
allowed to stand quiet, or, if practicable, a tame elephant 
is tied neim to give the wild ones confidence. Where many 
elephants are being trained at once, it is customary to put 
every new captive between the stalls of half-tamed ones, 
when it soon takes to its food. This stage being air 
tained, training commences by placing tame elephants 
on either side. The cooroowe vidahn, or other head of 
the stables, stands in front of the Avild elephants hold- 
ing a long stick with a shai-p ii’on point. Two men 
are then stationed on either side, assisted by the tame ele- 
phants, and each holding a hendoo or crook® towards the 


ilrflwijj,' (•hiiriots, ciu'n'ii)*r Lapgflfp, 
and (fliadin'r forufje, and the pot- 
fontianro of all lic^poliP the utmost 
iDtelliiff'nuP and uucility." — Ki:i- 
NAiri), Mihnaire siir V Imh', antCrintre- 
ment au milieu du A'l" nude, duprbu 
lei terivaim m-dba, iiermn et thinoitt. 
I'arie, p. al.l, Hce 

Hi'Uf-SiiEb's Enifliah Tranblatiim of 
AlaH-HMidi, VI d. i. p. .‘SSij. 

^ liKOi>r,Bn*, SSoohtifleal Surta- 
iktii, p. 32e. 



® The iron goad Trith "wiich the 
keeper* directs the moTemenia of the 
elephants, coHetl a hendoo in Ceylon 
and haiBkm in Bengal, appeal's to 
have n'toinod the present shape fixim 
Iho remotest antiquity, and is flgvu'ed 
in the medals of Cnracolla in the 
identical form in which it is in use 
at the present day in India. 

The ( Jreelcs culled it uftirtj, and the 
Ivuniims cuapix. 



Mudern Hendoo. 
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■wild one’s trunk, whilst one or two others rub tlieir hands 
over his back, keeping up all the wliile a soothing and 
plaintive chaunl, interlarded with endearing epithets, sudi 
as “ ho ! my son,” or “ ho 1 my father,” or “ my mother,” 
as may be applicable to the age and sex of the captive. 
The elephant is at first furious, and strikes in all directions 
with his trunk ; but the men in fi’ont receive all these 
blows on the points of thdr weapons, until the extremity 
of the trunk is so sore that the animal curls it up clo.so, and 
seldom attempts to use it afterwards. The first dread of 
man’s power being thus established, the process of taking 
liim to bathe between two tame elephants is greatly facili- 
tated, and by lengthening the neck rope, and drawing the 
feet together a-s chjse as possible, the pi’ocess of laying 
him down in the water is fiuully accomplished by the 
keepers pressing the sharp point of tliuii’ hendoos upon 
the backbone. 

For many days the roaring and resistance which 
attend the operation are considerable, and it often re- 
quires the sagacious interference of the tamo elephants 
to control the refractory ■wild ones. It soon, however, 
becomes practicable to leave the latter alone, only taking 
them to and from the stall by the aid of a decoy. 
This step hists, mider ordinary treatment, for about 
three weeks, when an elephant may be taken alone ■with 
his legs hobbled, and a man walking backwards in front 
with the point of the hendoo always presented to the 
elephant’s head, and a keeper Avith an iron crook at 
each ear. On getting into the water the fear of being 
pricked on his tender back induces him to lie dowm 
directly on the crook being only held over him in terrorem. 
Once this point has been achieved, the iiurther process 
of taming is dependent upon the ilisposition of the 
creature. 

The greatest care is requisite, and daily medicines are 
applied to heal the fearful woimds on the legs which even 
the softest ropo.'< occasion. Tliis is the great difficulty of 
training ; for the Avounds fester griovotisly, and months 
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and sometimes -years -will elapse before an elephant -will 
allow its feet to be touciicd -without iucUcatious of alarm 
and auger. 

The observation lias been frequently made tliat the 
most vicious and ti'oublosome elephants to tame, and 
the most worthless when tamed, are those distin- 
guished by a thin trunk and flabby pendulous ears. The 
period of tuition does not appear to be influenced by the 
size or .strengtli of the animals : some of the smfillest 
give the greate.st amount of trouble; whereas, in the 
iustanco of the two largest that have been taken in 
Ceylon within the last tliiriy years, both were docile 
in a remarkable degree. One in particular, which was 
caught and trained by Mr. Crippa, when Government 
agent, in the Seven Kories, fed from tlie hand the first 
night it was secured, and in a very few days evinced 
pleasure on being patted on the head.^ There is 
none so obstinate, not even a rogue^ that may not, 
when kindly and patiently treated, be conciliated and 
reconciled. 

The males are generally more unmanageable than tlie 
females, and in both an inclination to lie down to rest 
is regarded as a favourable symptom of approach- 
ing tractability, some of the most resolute having 
been known to stand for months together, even during 
sleep. Those wliich are the most obstinate and violent 
at first are the soonest and most eflcctually subdued, 
and generally prove pennauently docile and submis- 
sive. But those which are sullen or morose, although 


* Th» ■was tljf" larfftwt clpphont 
tliat hurl Ix'TO taiuert in CVylon ; Iw 
rar'ftsnn'it upwanlti of niur* fur>t nt thp 
phonlilt*rs nnil helonjrpd to the cn«ite 
HI hinlily prized hv the temples. Ife 
Wtt'i p'ntle after liw first enptwre, but 
hi'i from the eorral to thi* 

btahle<i, thonph only a di>itance of six 
miles, was a matter of the e'\.tri‘iuest 
difficulty ; his extraordinary atienpth 
leBderiog’ him more thim a'inateh tor 


the attendant decoys. lie, on one 
ociusion, escaped, and -vros recaptured 
in the forest ; and he afterwards be- 
came 80 doeilo os to perform a variety 
of tricks. He was at length ordered 
to be removed to Colombo ; but such 
was bis terror on approaching the 
fort, that on coaxing him to enter 
the gate, ho became paralysed in the 
extraowlinary way elsewhere alluded 
to, and died oh the epot. 
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they may provoke no chastisement by their viciousncss 
are always slower in being taught, and are rarely to be 
trusted in after hfe.^ 

But whatever may be its natural gentleness and 
docility, the temper of an elephant is seldom to be 
implicitly relied on in a state of captivity and coercion. 
Tlio most amenable are subject to occasional fits of 
stubbornness ; and even after years of submission, irri- 
tability and resentment will unaccountably manifest 
themselves. It may be that the restraints and severer 
discipline of training have not been entirely forgotten ; 
or that incidents wdiich in ordinary health would be 
productive of no demonstration whatever, may lead, in 
moments of temporaiy illne^, to fretfulness and anger. 
The knowledge of this uifirmity led to the popular 
behef recorded by Phile, that the elephant had tieo 
hearts, under the respective influences of which it 
evinced ferocity or gentleness ; subdued by the one to 
habitual tractability and obedience, but occasionally 


^ The zmtiyes profess that the high 
caste elephants, such as ace allotted 
to the temples, are of all others the 
most (liiHeult to tame, and M. Btxs, 
the Dutch correspondent of BovForr, 
mentions a caste of elephants which 
he had heard of, as IsAng peculiar to 
the Kandjon kin^om, that were not 
higher than a heiur (g5ni.«3e), covered 
with hair, and insusceptible of being 
tamed. (Uupfon, Tol. vi. p. 

20.) llisnop IIebbh, in the account 
of his journey from Bareilly towanls 
the Himalayas, desciiiica the Iliya 
Gourman Sing, mounted on a little 
female elephant, hanlly bigger than 
a Durham ox, and almost as shag^ 
as a poodle." — Journ., ch. xvii. It 
will bo lememborod that the mam- 
moth discovered in 1803 embedded 
in icy soil in Siberio, was covered 
with n coat of long hair, witlr a sort 
of wool at the roots ; ond there arose 
the question whether that northern 
region had been formerly inhabited 

VOL. II. C 


by a race of ^pbants, so fortified 
nature againrt cold; or whether 
the individual discovered had been 
borne thither by currents finm some 
more temperate latitudes. To the 
latter theory the presence of hair 
seemed a fatal objection ; but so for 
03 my own observation goes, I be- 
lieve'the elephants ore more or lesa 
provided with hair. In some it is 
more developed than in others, and 
it is particularly observable in the 
young, which when captured are 
frequently covered with a woolly 
Jleeco, ospcoinlly about the head and 
sUoiildeiB. In the older individuals 
in Ceylon, this is less apparent : and 
in captivity the hair appears to he 
altogother removed by the custom 
of the mahouts to rub their shin 
daily with oil and a rough lump of 
burned clav. See a papw on the 
Bidnect, Agiai. Jiium. N. 3. vol. xiv. 
p. 182, by Mr, G. Faiehoikhl 

C 
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roused by the other to displays of rage and resist- 
ance.^ 

As a general rule, the presence of the tame ones can. 
be dispensed with after two months, and the captive may 
then be ridden by the driver alone ; and after three or 
four months he may be entrusted with labour, so far as 
regards docility; — but it is undesirable, and even involves 
the risk of life, to work an elephant too soon ; as it has 
frequently liappeued that a valuable animal has lain down 
and died the first time it was tried in harness, from what 
the natives beheve to be “broken heart,” — certainly 
without any cause inferable from injury or previous dis- 
ease.2 jg observable, that till a captured elephant 
begins to relish his food, and grow fat upon it, he be- 
comes so fretted by work, that in an incredibly short 
space of time it kills him. 

The first employment to which an elephant is put is 
treading clay in a brick-field, or drawing a waggon in 
double harness with a tame companion. But die work 
in which the display of sagacity renders his labours of the 
highest value, is that which involves die use of heavy 
materials ; and hence in dragging and pfiing timber, or 
moving stones® for the construction of retaining walls and 


^ “ A(7r\.qc 3i 0d(nv liwopSiaai xapSlae" 
Eal rf yiv dvai Bvjiueov to Siipiov 
£{s dicparq xivTiatv •^ptBuipivov, 
a irpooiivis isai 0paait]ras livov. 
Eod rj flip airUp AiepoaeOai rtSv \6y<av 
OVt Ap rig 'IptAg tZ nfiqnuuv Xiyai, 

Tf Si irpis aHraieTO^evoptXe iirlrpixciv 
Big Tie iraKai&e iprpaTrlp KOKOvpyiaa.” 

Pjeolb, ExposUio Ae JEiwhanto, 

1. 120, &c. 

• Ca;^m Ytoe, in tia NarraMve 
of Ms Emhasiy to Am in 1866, le- 
corda on illustration of tMa tandenoy 
of tho ^ephant to sudden deaUi ; one 
newly captured, tihe ptoceae of taminK 
which was exhihited to the Britiau 
Envoy, “ mode vlgoroiaa xeaistaiice to 
the j^Bcing; of a collar on ita neck, 
ijgid the pootde were pTOceeding' to 
wIflWm'when the el^haat, whidh 
WiMt Smm aa if quite exhausted, 


reared suddenly on the hind mior- 
tera, end fell on its side — dead !” — 
P. 104 

Mr. SiBAGHAir noticed the same 
liability of the el^honts to sudden 
death from very snght causes; “of 
the fall,” he says, “at any time, 
though on plain ground, they eitlier 
die Immediately, or languish till they 
die; their great weight occasionmg 
them so much hiut by the fall.” — 
I’liU, Trans, A.i). 1701, yol. xziii, p. 
1062. 

’ A correspondent informs me that 
on the Malabar coast of India, the 
dephani^ when employed in ^‘egging 
stones, moyes them by means of a 
rope, which he either draws with his 
fineheod, or manages hy seizing it 
I with his teeth, 
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tlie approaches to bridges, his services in an nnopened 
country are of the utmost importance. When roads are 
to be constructed along the fhce of steep declivities, and 
the space is so contracted that risk is .incurred either of 
the elephant falling over the predpice or of rocks slipping 
dovvn from above, not only are tlie measures which he 
resorts to the most judicious and reasonable that could 
be devised, but if urged by his keeper to adopt any 
odier, he manifesla a reluctance which shows that ho 
has balanced in his own mind the comparative ad- 
vantages of each. An elephant appears on all occasions to 
comprehend the pxirpose and object which he is uspected 
to promote, and hence he voluntarily executes a variety 
of details without any guidance whatsoever from liis 
keeper. This is one characteristic in which this animal 
manifests a superiority over the horse ; although its 
strength in proportion to ila weight is not equal to that 
of the latter. 

His minute motions when engrossed by such opera- 
tions, the activity of his eye, and the earnestness of his 
attitudes, can only be comprehended by being seen. In 
moving timber and masses of rock the trunk is the 
instrument with which he mainly goes to work, but 
those which have tusks turn them to account ; to get a 
weighty stone out of a hollow the elephant kneels down 
so as to apply the pre.8sure of his head to move it up- 
wards, then steadying it with one foot till ho can raise 
himself, he applies a fold of histnink to shift it to its place, 
and adjust it accurately in position : tliis done, he steps 
roimd to view it on eitlier side, and adjust it with due 
precision. He appears to gauge his task by his eye, to 
form a judgment whether the weight be proportionate to 
his strength. If doubtful of his own power, he hesitates 
and halts, and if urged against his wiH, he roars and 
shows temper. 

In clearing an opening through forest land, the power 
of the African elephant, and tlie strength ascribed to 
him by a recent traveller, as displayed in uprooting 

C C Si 
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trees, has never been equalletl or approached by any- 
thing I have seen of the elephant in Ceylon’- or heard 
of them in India. Of course much must depend on 
the nature of the timber and the moisture of the soil ; 
a strong tree on the verge of a swamp may be over- 
thrown with greater ease than a small and low one in 
parched and solid ground. I have seen no “ tree” de- 
serving the name, nothing but jungle and brushwood, 
tlnown down by the mere movement of an elephant 
without some special exertion of force. But he is by 
no means fond of gratuitously tasking his strength ; 
and his food being so abundant that he obtains it with- 
out an effort, it is not altogether apparent, even were 
he able to do so, why he should assail “ the largest trees 
in the forest,” and encumber his own haunts with their 
broken stems ; especially as there is scarcely anything 
which an elephant dislihes more than venturing amongst 
fallen Umber. 

A tree of twelve inches in diameter resisted success- 
fully the most strenuous struggles of the largest ele- 
phant I ever saw led to it ; and when directed by their 


* " Here tliG trees -were large and 
Itandsonie, but not strong enough to 
K'sht the inconceivable strength of 
the mighty monarch of these forests; 
almost every tree had half its bran- 
ches hroken short by them, and at 
eveiy hundred yards I came upon 
entite trees, and these, the Uirgett m 
ttprootad clesn. out of the 
ground, and broken thori aorou their 
fttm».'*—A lafe in Sot^h 

A/riea, R, d^oKooii CmDurro, 
Toh il, p. 1106,— “Spreading out finm. 
one another, they snuiah and destroy 
all the finest trees in the forest vrhich. 
ha^n fw be in their course, . , . 
1 nave rode thtough forests -where 
the tn'ps thus broken lav so thick 
ncro'js one another, that it was almost 
iniiHiesible to ride through the dis- 
trii-t.''— JAW., p. .310. 

Sir. (TorJim ('iimming does not 
name the trees nhich he saw thus 
" uprooted *’ and “hroken across,” nor 


has he given any idea of their size 
and weight; hut Maj or DianiAir, who 
observed like traces of the elephant 
in AMca, saw only small trees over- 
thrown by them; and Mr. PnZNOLn, 
who hod an opportimity of observing 
simUor practices of the animals in 
the neutral territory of the Eastern 
feontier of the Cape of Good Hope, 
describes their ravages os being con- 
fined to the mimosas, “immense 
manbeta of which had been tom out 
of the ground and placed in on in- 
verted position, in order to enable 
the animals to browse at their ease 
on the soft and juicy roots, which 
form a favourite part of their food. 
Many of the larg/o' mimosas had 
resistt>d all their ^orts; and indeed 
it is onlif after heaiy rain, when the 
soil ia soft and loow, that they ever 
snecess/nlly idtempt this operatwn .” — 
Pbihulu’s Skctcites of mouth Africa, 
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keepers to clear a'way growing timber* the removal of 
even a small tree, or a healthy young coco-nut palm, is 
a matter both of time and exertion to the tame ones. 
For this reason the services of an elephant are of much 
less value in clearing a forest than in togging and piling 
felled timber. But in the latter occupation he manifests 
an inteUigence and dexterity which is surprising to a 
stranger, because the sameness of the operation enables 
the animal to go on for houra disposing of log after log, 
almost without a hint or a direction from his attendant. 
In this manner, two elephants employed in piling ebony 
and satinwood in the yards attached to the commissariat 
stores at Colombo, were so accustomed to the work, tliat 
they were enabled to accomplish it with equal precision 
and with greater rapidity than if it had been done by 
dock-labourers. When the pile attained a certain heiglit, 
and they were no longer able by their conjoint efforts to 
raise one of the heavy logs of ebony to the summit, they 
had been taught to lean two pieces against the heap, 
up the inclined plane of which they gently rolled the 
remaining logs, and placed them trimly on the top. 

It has been asserted that in these occupations “ ele- 
phants axe to a surprising extent the creatures of habit,” ^ 
that their movements are altogether mechanical, and that 
“ they are annoyed by any deviation from their accus- 
tomed practice, and resent any constrained departure 
from the regularity of their com-se.” So far as my own 
observation goes, this is incorrect ; and I am assured by 
the officers in charge of tliem, that in regard to changing 
their treatment, their hours, or their occupation, an ele- 
phant evinces no more consideration than a horse, but 
exliibits the same pliancy and facility. 

At one point, however, the utility of the elephant stops 
short Such is the intelligence and earnestness he dis- 


* MawgenHt ^‘Th.e Uephtmt,” toL ii. p. 25, 
c c 3 
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plays in work, whidi lie seems to conduct almost without 
supervision, that it has been assumed’- that he would 
continue his labour, and accomphsh his given task, as 
well in the absence of his keeper as during his presence. 
But here his innate love of ease displays itself, and if the 
eye of his attendant be -withdrawn, the moment he has 
finished the thing immediately in hand, he will stroll 
away lazily, to browse or enjoy the luxury of fanning 
liimself and blowing dust over his back. 

His obedience to his keeper is the result of affection, 
as well as of fear; and although his attachment is so 
strong that an elephant in Ceylon has been known to 
remain out all night, without food, rather than return, 
and leave behind him his mahout, who was lying intoxi- 
cated in the jungle, he manifests little difficulty in yield- 
ing the same submission to a new driver in the event of a 
change of attendants. This is opposed to the popular be- 
lief that “the dephant cherishes such an enduring remem- 
brance of his old mahout, that he cannot easily be brought 
to obey a stranger.” ^ In the extensive establishments of 
the Ceylon Government, the keepers are changed without 
hesitation, and the animals, when equally kindly treated, 
are in a very short time as tractable and obedient to their 
new driver as to the old, so soon as they have become 
familiarised with his voice. ® 

This is not, however, invariably the case; and Mr. 
Cbipps, who had remarkable opportunities for observing 
the habits of the elephant in Ceylon, mentioned to 
me an inatfiace in which one of a singularly stubborn 
diapomtion occasioned some inconvenience after the 
death of its keeper, by refusing to obey any other, 
till its attendants bethought them of a child about 
twelve years old, in a distant village, where the 
had been formerly picketed, and to whom it. had 


» “The Elephant,” 

ch. Vi. p. i;i8. ' 

* vol. i. p. 19, 


• JBneyelop, Brit., MammaUa, ait. 
Elephant. 
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disiilayed miidi attachment The child "was sent for; 
and on its arrival the elephant, as anticipated, manifested 
extreme satisfaction, and was managed with ease, till by 
degrees it became reconciled to the presence of a new 
superintendent. 

It has been said that the miihouts die young, owing 
to some supposed injury to the spinal column from the 
peculiar motion of the elephant ; but such a inrnark does 
not apply to those in Ceylon, who are healthy, and as 
long lived as other men. If the motion of the elephant 
be thus injurious, that of the camel must be still more 
so; yet we never hear of early death ascribed to this 
cause by the Arabs. 

The voice of the keeper, with a very limited vocabulary 
of articulate sounds, serves almost alone to guide the 
elephant in his domestic occupations. ^ Sir Everard 
Home, from an examination of the muscular fibres in the 
drum of an elephant’s ear, came to the conclusion, that 
notwithstanding the distinctness and power of his per- 
ception of sounds at a greater distance than otlier aoimals, 
he was insensible to their harmonious modulation and 
destitute of a musical ear.^ But Professor Harrison, in a 


^ The principal eound by ■which 
the mahouta m Ceylon direct the 
motions of the elephants is a repeti- 
tion, -with various modulations, of 
the -words / vr~re ! This is one 

of those integectious in which the 
sound is so uxprosairo of the sense 
that persons in charge of ouimala of 
almost every draciiptiou tiiroughout 
the world appear to have adopted it 
■with a concurrenco that is very ctiri- 
ous. The cnuii'l-drivers in TWkey, 
Palestine, and Eg}pt encourage them 
to speed by shouting ar-r6! ar-ri! 
The Arabs in Algeria my eincA ! to 
their mules. The Moors seem to 
have carried the cuatem -with them 
into Spain, -where mules are still 
driven -with cries of arrS (whence the 
muleteers derive their Spanish ap- 

c 


pellntion of awieros"). In Prance 
the sportsman excites the hound hy 
sUontsof har«! hare! and the wag- 
goner there turns his horses by his 
voice, and the use of tho word hur^ 
haut ! In the North, Hura was a 
-word used by the old Qonuans in 
urging their horses to speed; ” and 
to the present day, the hordsmon in 
Irclundj and parts of Seotlaud, ch-ire 
their pigs -with shouts of hurrish ! 
hurrish! cdosely resembling that used 
by the mahouts in Ceylon. 

* On tko Siffer&ioe heiween the 
Human Memhrana l^mpani and 
tlittl of the Ej Sir Evn- 

Iloim, Bart., Phuos. Trans., 
182.'!. Paper hy Prof. HABaaisoir, 
Proo. Boytu Irish Academy, vol. iii. 

p. 886. 

4 
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paper read before tlie Eoyal Irish Academy in 1847, has 
stated that on a careful examination of the head of an 
elephant -w^hich he had dissected, he could “ see no evi- 
dence of the muscular structure of the memirana iym- 
pani so accurately described by Sir EvEitAnn Home,” 
whose deduction is clearly inconsistent with the fact that 
the power of two elephants may be steadily combined by 
flinging to them a measured chant, somewhat resembling 
a sailor’s capstan song; and in labour of a particular 
kind, such as hauling a stone witli ropes, they wiU thus 
move conjointly a weight to which their divided strength 
would be unequal. ^ 

nothing can more strongly exhibit the impulse of 
obedience in the elephant, tlian the patience with which, 
at the order of his keeper, he sw^ows the nauseous 
medicines of the native elephant-doctors ; and it is im- 
posable to witness the fortitude with which (without 
shrinking) he submits to exemdatiag surgical opera- 
tions for the removal of tumours and ulcers to which 
he is subject, without conceiving a vivid impression of 
his gentleness and intelligence. On such occasions one 
might almost imagine that comphance was induced by 
some perception of the object to be attained by tempo- 
rary endurance ; but this is inconsistent with the touch- 
ing incident which took place during the slaughter of 
the dephant at Exeter Change in 1826, when after re- 
criving ineffectually upwards of 120 balls in various 


^ I ItaTe already noticed the strik- 
ing efK^t produced on the capiiye 
elephants in the corral, hy the har- 
monious notes of an ivory flute ; and 
on looking to the graphic description 
•which is given by MLim of the ex- 
ploits 'wMch he witnessed os per- 
lomed by the elephants eiiriiibited 
at Kome, it is remarkable how very 
IsiTO a dbate of thebr training appears 
to baTB been aecribsd to the employ- 
ment of mnsie. 

Pwmi, in the account which he 
hM ^hron of the elephont’a fondness 


for music, would almost seem to 
have 'veiaifiod the prose narrative of 
lEiLiiiS, os he describes its excite- 
ment at the more animated |iortions, 
its step regulated to the -nme and 
movements of the harmony ; the whole 
“ STopmtny in a cretdnre lohoae Umhs 
are Joints ! ” 

^Katv&v ri iratavl^ AvAaRpoivopyAviav.” 

— JSjjjos. is Bleph, 1 . 218 . 

■ For an account of the training and 
^rfotmances of the elephonte at 
Borne, as narrated by ..SluAir, see the 
appendix to this chapter. 
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parts of liis "body, lie tamed Ms face to Ms assailants on 
liearing the voice of Ms keeper, and knelt down at the 
accustomed word of command, so as to bring Ms fore- 
head within range of the rifles.' 

The working elephant is always a delicate animal, 
and requires watclifulness and care. As a beast of 
burden he is unsatisfactory; for although in point of 
more strength there is scarcely any weight wMch could 
be conveniently placed on him that he could not carry, 
it is difficult to pack it williout causing abrasions that 
afterwards ulcerate. Ilis skin is easily chafed by har- 
ness, especially in wet weather. Either during long 
droughts or too much moisUtre, Ms feet are liable to 
sores, which render Mm non-effective for months. Many 
attempts have been made to provide liim with some pro- 
tection for the sole of the foot, but from his exk'eme 
weight and peculiar mode of planting the foot, they 
have all been unsuccessful His eyes are also liable to 
frequent inflammation, and the sMIl of the native ele- 
phant-doctofs, which has been renowned since the time 
of .®lian, is nowhere more strikingly displayed than in 
the successful treatment of such attacks.* In Ceylon, the 
murrain among cattle is of frequent occurrence and 
carries off great numbers of animals, wild as well as 
tame. In such visitations the el^hants suffer severely, 
not only those at liberty in the forest, but those care- 
fully tended in the government stables. Out of a stud of 
about 40 attached to the department of the Commission 
of Eoads, the deaths between 1841 and 1849 were on an 
average four in each year, and this was nearly doubled 
in tliose years when murrain prevailed. 

Of 240 elephants employed in the public departments 
of the Ceylon Government wMch died in twenty-five 
years from 1831 to 1856, the length of time that each 


^ A slioeMng account of the death Eoery-JOa^ March, 1830,p.S37. 
of this poor nrnWl is given inlloins’s ‘ lib. xiii. o. 7. 
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lived m captivity lias only been recorded in the instances 
of 188. Of these there died ; — 



Of the 72 who died in one year’s servitude, 35 ex- 
pired within the fh’st six months of their captivity. 
During trainiag, many of them 'die in the* imaccount- 
able manner already referred to, of what the natives 
designate a broken heart. 

On being first subjected to work, the elephant is 
liable to severe and often fatal swellings of the jaws 
and abdomen,^ 


"Svaa. these CKoses there died, between 1841 end 1849 , , 9 

OfcKttlaimimin 10 

Sore feet 1 

Colds and inflsctmKtiosi . . Q 

Dianhoa 1 . 

Wonas 1 


* The elephoat wHch was diaeeci- 
ed bjr Er. HASBisoir, of EubUn, in 
1847, died, after four or fire dere’ 
iSnes^ of a febrile attack, which Er. 


H. Bays was «Teiy like scarlafdna (at 
that time a prerauing disease) — his 
skiti in some cases became tdmoet 
scarlet,’'— iV»cn#« Zstter. 
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Of diseased livex ......... 1 

Injuries &om a foil 1 

General del)iliiy . 1 

Uulmown 8 


Of tlie entire, twenty-three were females, and eleven 
males. 

The ages of those that died could not be accurately 
stated, owing to the circumstance of their having been 
captured in corral. Only two were tuskers. Towards' 
keeping the stud in health, nothing has been found so 
conducive as regularly bathing the elephants, and giving 
them the opportunity to stand with their feet in water 
or in moistened earth. 

On the whole, there may be a question as to the 
prudence or economy of maintaining a stud of elephants 
for the purposes to which they are now assigned in 
Ceylon. In the rude and unopen parts of the country, 
where rivers are to be forded, and forests are only 
traversed by jungle paths, their labour is of value, 
in certain contingencies, in the conveyance of stores, 
and in the earlier operations for the construction of 
forcls and rough bridges of timber. But in more highly 
civilised districts, and wherever macadamised roads ad- 
mit of the employment of horses and oxen for draughty 
I apprehend that the services of elephants might, with 
advantage, be gradually reduced, if not altogether dis- 
pensed with. 

The love of the elephant for coolness and shade 
renders him at all times more or less impatient of work 
in the sun, and every moment of leisure he can snatch 
is employed in covering his back with dust, or farming 
himself to diminish the annoyance of the insects and 
heat. !Prom the tenderness of his skin and its lia- 
bility to sores, the labom in which he can most ad- 
vantageously be employed is that of draught; but the 
reluctance of horses to meet or pass elephants renders 
it difficult to work the latter with safely on frequented 
roads. Besides, were the full load wbich an elephant 
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is capable of dra'wing, in proportion to liis muscular 
strength, to be placed upon waggons of corresponcliug 
dimension, the injury to the roads would be such that the 
wear and tear of the highways and bridges would prove 
too costly to be borne. On the other hand, by restrict- 
ing it to a somewhat more manageable quantity, and by 
l imiting the weight, as at present, to about one ton and 
a half^ it is doubtful whether an elephant performs so 
much more work tlian could be done by a horse or by 
buhoclcs, as to compensate for the greater cost of his 
feeding and attendance. 

Add to this, that from accidents and other causes, 
fi.-om ulcerated abrasions of the sMn, and illness of many 
kinds, the elephant is so often invalided, that the actual 
cost of his labour, when at work, is very considerably 
enhanced. Exclusive of the salaries of higher officers 
attached to the government estabhsliments, and other 
permanent charges, the expenses of an elephant, looking 
only to the wages of his attendants and the cost of his 
food and medicines, varies fr’om three shillinge to four 
shillings and sixpence per diem, according to his size 
and class.^ Taking the average at three shillings and 


* An ordinaiT-sized elephant en- 
grosaes the undivided attention of 
three men. One, oa his mahont or 
superintondent, and two as leaf-cut- 
ten, -who hibff him hranches and 
grass for his daily supplies. One of 
lanm wcowth -would prohably require 
a third leaf-entter. The daily con- 
sumption is t-wo erwt. of ^en food, 
-with about half a hushm of gr^n. 
When in the vicinity of towns and 
villages, the attendants have so dif- 
ficult in ptocuiing an abundant 
sumot of the branches of the trees to 
which they ate partiid; and in jour- 
noys throimh the forest and unopened 
country, ue loaf-cntteie ore anffi- 
ideutly expert in the hnowledge of 
IAmmo parhoulnr plants with which 
fefa j jjiqfatnt ii satisfied. Those that 
likely to disagree with 
tSEBi m tmenongly rejects. IBs fa- 


vourites ore the palms, especially tho 
cluster of rich, unopeued leaves, 
knotvn as -the “ cabbage,” of the coco- 
nut, and areca ; the young -tninlis of 
the palmyra ond jaggery (Caryalu 
wrens) are tom open in search of 
the farinaceous matter contained in 
the spongy pith. Next to these 
come tiie varielies of fig-trees, par- 
ticularly the saemd Be (i^. reBgwsd) 
which is found near every temple, Emd 
the »« gaha (Meseua with 

-thick dark leaves and a scarlet fiower. 
The leoves of the Jok-tteo and brend- 
fnut (jdrtocarpus intrgrifolia and A, 
ineiea), tbo wood apple Mur- 

melo^f P(dti indioei), and a 

number of others well known to their 
attendants, ore all consumed in turn. 
The stems of the plantain, the stalks 
of the sugar-cane, and the feathery 
I tops of the bamboos, are irresistible 
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nine-pence, and calculating that hardly any individual 
worlss more than foiu: days out of seven, the charge for 
each day so employed would be equal to sia; shillings 
and sixpence. The ke^ of a powerful dray-horse, 
working five days in the week, would not exceed half- 
a-crown, and two such would unquestionably do more 
work than any elephant imder the present system. I 
do not know whether it be from a comparative calcu- 
lation of this kind that the strength of the elephant 
establishments in Oeylon has been gradually diminished 
of late years, but in the department of the Commis- 
sioner of Eoads, the stud which formerly numbered 
upwards of sixty elephants, has been reduced of late 
years to tliirty-six, and is at present less than half that 
number. 

The fallacy of the supposed reluctance of the elephant 
to breed in captivity has been demonstrated by many 
recent authorities ; but with the exception of the birth 
of young elephants at Rome, as mentioned by ^lian, the 
only instances that I am aware of their actually produc- 
ing young*uader such circumstauces, took place in Ceylon. 
Both parents had been for several years attached to the 
stud of the Commissioaer of Eoacb, and in 1844 the 
female, whilst engaged in dragging a waggon, gave birth 
to a still-born calf. Some years before, an elephant, 
that had boon captiued by Mr. Cripps, dropped a 
female calf, wliich he succeeded in rearing. As usual, 
the little one became the pet of the keepers ; but as it 
increased in growth, it c:^ibited the utmost violence 


luturiei. Pino-applps, water-molons, 
anil fraits of pvety description, are 
vornpiotiriy rlevoureil, ami a popo-nnt 
•when found is first rolled under foot 
to detach it from tho husk and tihro, 
and then raised in his tmnk and 
pTushed, almost without an eflbrt of 
hi^onderoua jaws. 

Tho prosses are not found in suf- 
ficient quantity "to he an item of his 
daily fodder; the Mauritius or the 


ftiiineB gross is seized "with avidity; 
lemon grass is rejected firom its over- 
poworing perfume, but rice in tho 
straw, and evoi^ description of grain, 
whether gro-mng or^ dry; gram 
{Vicer arirtimm), Indian cona, and 
millet ore his natural food. Of such 
of these os can be found, it is the 
duty of the leaf-cnttors, when in the 
jungle and on march, to proride a 
doily supply. 
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"wlicn thwarted ; striking out with its hind-feet, throwing 
itself headlong on the ground, and pressing its trunk 
against any opposing object. 

The ancient fable of the elephant attaining the age 
of two or throe hundred yeans is still prevalent amongst 
the Singhalese. But the Europeans and those in im- 
mediato charge of them entertain the opinion that the 
duration of life for about s&omty years is common both 
to man and tlae elephant ; and that before the arrival of 
the latter period, the symptoms of debility and decay 
ordinarily begin to manifest themselves. StiU instances 
are not wanting in Ceylon of trained decoys that have 
lived for more than double the reputed period in 
actual servitude. One employed by Mr. Oripps in the 
Seven Kories was represented by the Cooroowe people 
to have served the Mng of Kandy in the same capacity 
sixty years before; and arrwngst the papers left by 
Colond Eobertson (son to the historian of “ Oharles Y.”), 
who held a command in Ceylon in 1799, shortly after 
the capture of the island by &e British, I have found a 
memorandum showing that a decoy was thert attached 
to the elephant establishment at Matura, which the re- 
cords proved to have served under the Dutch during 
tlie entire period of their occupation (extending to up- 
wards of one hundred and forty years) ; and it was said 
to have been found in the stables by the Dutch on the 
expulsion of the Portuguese in 1G56. 

It is perhaps from this popular belief of their almost 
illimitable age, that the natives generally assert that the 
body of a dead dophant is seldom or never to be dis- 
covered in the woods. And certain it is that frequenters 
of the forest with whom I have conversed, whether 
Eiuopean or Singhalese, are consi&tent in their assurances 
that they have never found the remains of an elephant 
that had died a natural death. One chief, the Wannyah 
of the Trincomalie district, told a friend of mine, that 
once after a severe murrain, which had swept the pro- 
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vince, lie found tlie carcases of elephants that had died of 
the disease. On the other hand, a European gentleman, 
who for thirty-srs: years without intermission has been 
living in the jungle, ascending to the summit of moun- 
tains in the prosecution of the trigonometrical survey, 
and penetrating valleys in tracing roads and opening 
means of communication, — one, too, who has made the 
habits of the wild elephant a subject of constant observa- 
tion and study, — ^lios often expressed to me his astonish- 
ment tliat after seeing many thousands of living elephants 
in all possible situations, he had never yet found a single 
skeleton of a dead one, except of those which had fallen 
by the rifle.' 

It has been suggested that the bones of the elephant 
may be so porous and spongy as to disappear in conse- 
quence of early decomposition; but this remark would 
not apply to the grindeis or to the tusks ; besides which, 
the inference is at variance with the fact, that not only 
the horns and teeth, but entire skeletons of deer, are 
frequently found in the districts inhabited by the ele- 
phant. 

The natives, to accoimt for this popular belief, declare 
that the herd bury those of their, companions who 
happen to perish,® ’ It is curious that this belief was 
current also amongst the Greeks of the Lower Empire ; 
and PniLB, who wrote at Constantinople early in the 
fourteenth centiuy, not only describes the younger 


* This remark repanling the ele- 

phant of Ceylon does uot (mpeor to 
e.vtfnd to that of Africa, as I observe 
that in his African JUe- 

monmda, Buys that « the nkuletona of 
old ones that have died in the -wood* 
are freiiuently fomtd. ” — African 
3Iemoranda relative to an attempt to 
eetablieh JBritieh Settlemente at the 
lelmid of BiUatna. Lon. 1815, p. SKi. 

* A ooirol was org'anis^ near 
Ptttlara. in 1846, by Mr. Martis, tho 
chief oflicer of the district. It was 
constructed across one of the paths 


which the elepliants firofiuent in their 
frei^uent marches,^ and dturingf the 
couisu of the proceodm^ two of the 
captured elephants died. Their car- 
esses were left of cuurae within tho 
enrloaivre, which was abandoned ns 
soon as the capturo was complete, 
The wild elepnants resumed their 
path through it, and a few days 
afterwards the headnutn reported to 
Mr. Morris that the bodies had been 
removed and carried outside the 
corral to a spot to which nothinwhut 
the elephants could hare borne them. 
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olepTianis as tending the wounded, but as burying the 
dead : 

“'^Oraw S’ sTricTTyj r^g reXeoT^ff o yj^avtg 

K.OIVOU teXau^ etfjLUVitV o ^ivag ^ 

The Singhalese have a further superstition in relation 
to the closing life of the dephant ; they believe that, on 
feeling the approach of dissolution, he repairs to a soli- 
tary valley, and there resigns himself to death. 

A native who accompanied Mr. Oripps, when hunting 
in the forests of Anarajapoora, intimated tliat he was 
then in the immediate vicinity of the spot “ to which the 
elephants come to die'' but that it was so mysteriously 
concealed, that although every one believed in its 
existence, no one had ever succeeded in penetrating 
to it. At the corral which I have described at 
Kom^ahe, in 1847, Dehigame, one of the Eandyan 
chiefe, assured me it was the universal belief of his 
countrymen, that the elephants, when about to die, 
resorted to a valley in Saffragam, among the mountains 
to the east of Adam’s Peak, which was reached by a 
narrow pass with walls of rock on either side, and that 
there, by the side of a lake of clear water, they took 
then' last repose.® It was not without interest that 
I afterwards recogniaed this tradition in the story of 
Sinbad of the Sea^ who in his Seventh Voyage, after 
conveying the presents of Harotm al Baschid to the 
king of Serendib, is wrecked on his retiun from Ceylon, 
and sold as a slave to a master who employs him in 


t PmtB, JEjcpoti^ Eltph,, L 

m 

* Tbe B^QCtioa imimBla of a 
ptaee to ia not confined to the 
(•lephuit. DasVIK Bays, that in 
K)uth America " the snanacos 
(llamas) appear to hare favourite 
spots for lyin(; down to die ; on the 
hanha of the Santa Cruz river, in 
certain ciri'iimsoribed spaces wMch 
were geneisUy bushy and all near 


the water, the ground was actually 
white with their bones ; on one snen 
spot I counted between ton and 
twenty heads.” — Mii. Voy., oh. viii. 
The some has been remarked in tbe 
Bio Gallegos ; and at St. Jago in 
the Cape oe Verde Mands, Dab-wiit 
saw a retired comer similarly covered 
with the bones of the goat, ns if it 
were ‘^the burial-ground of all the 
goats in the island.” 
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sliooting elephants for the sake of their ivory ; till one 
day the tree on which he was stationed, having been up- 
rooted by one of the herd, he fell senseless to the ground, 
and the great elephant approaching womid liis trunk 
around him and carried him away, ceasing not to pro- 
ceed, until ho had taken him to a place where, Ms 
terror having suhrided, he found hinmlf aimngst the 
hones of elephants, and knew that this was their burial 
place J- It is curious to And this legend of Ceylon in 
what 1ms, not inaptly, been described as the “Arabian 
Odyssey” of Siiibad; the original of which evidently 
embodies the romantic recitals of the sailors roturniiig 
from the navigation of the Indian Seas, in the middle 
ages Avhich wore cin-ront amongst the Mussulmans, and 
arc reproduced in various forms throughout the tales of 
the Arabian Nights. 


* Arabian EnteHainme/ut, 

Laitb’s edition, toI. ill. p. 77. 

* See a disquisition, on the orirfn 
of the Btoiy of Sinbad, by 


Ilnr!fv.Tn), in the introduction pre- 
fixed to Lia ti-naalation of the Ara- 
hian Oeographg of AboulfeSa, vol. i. 
p.lxxTi, 
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As ASlian’s work on the Nature of Animals lias never, I believe, 
been republished in any English version, and the passage in 
relation to the training and performance of elephants is so" per- 
tinent to the present inquiry, I venture to subjoin a translation 
of the 11th Chapter of his 2nd Book. 

“ Of the clevemeas of the elephant I have spoken else- 
where, and likewise of the manner of hunting. I have men- 
tioned these things, a few out of the many T^ch others 
have stated} hut for the pr^ent I purpose to speak of their 
musioal feeling, their tractability, and facility in learning 
■what it is difficult for even a human being to acquire, much 
less a beast, hitherto so wild ; — such as to dance, os is done 
on the stage ; to walk with a measiued gait ; to listen to the 
melody of the flute, and to perceive the dilference of soimds, 
that, being pitched low lead to a slow movement, or bigh to a 
quick one ; all this the elephant learns and understands, and is 
accurate withal, and makes no mistake. Thus has Nature 
formed him, not only the greatest in size, hut the most gentle and 
most easily taught. Now if I were going to wite about the tract- 
ability and aptitude to learn amongst those of India, jEthiopia, 
and Libya, I should probably appear to be concocting a tale and 
acting the brafgart, or to bo telling a falsehood respecting the 
nature of fhe animal founded on a more report, all which it be- 
hoves a philosopher, and most of all one who is an ardent lover 
of trnth, not to do. But what I have seen myself, and what 
others have described as having occurred at Borne, this I have 
chosen to relate, sclecring a few facts out of many, to show 
the particular nature of those creatures. The elephant when 
tamed is an auinial mo-st gentle and most easily led to do 
whatever he is directed. And by way of showing bonom to 
time, I will first njirrato events of the oldest date. Cmsar Ger- 
manicu.'*, the nephew of Tiberius, exhibited once a public show, 
wherein there were many full-grown elephants, male and female, 
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and some of their breed born in this country. ‘Whontbeir limbs 
were beginning to become firm, a person familiar with snob 
animaJlB instructed them by a strange and am’prising method of 
teaching ; using only gentleness and kindness, and adding to bis 
mild lessons the bait of pleasant and varied food. By this means 
be led them by degrees to throw off all wildness, and, as it were, 
to desert to a state of civilisation, conducting thomselves in a 
manner almost human. He tauglit them neither to bo excited 
on bearing the pipe, nor to be disturbed by the beat of drum, 
but to be soothed by the sounds of the reed, and to endure un- 
musictd noisas and the clatter of feet from persons while march- 
ing ; and they were trained to feel no fear of a mass of men, nor 
to be'enraged at the infliction of blows, not even wbeu conipollod 
to twist their limbs and to bend them like a stage-dancer, and 
this too, although endowed with strength and might. And there 
is in thi.s a very noble addition to nature, not to conduct them- 
selves in a disorderly manner and disobediently towards the 
instructions given by man ; for after the dancing-master had 
made them expert, and they had learnt their lessons accurately, 
they did not belie the labour of his instruction whenever a 
necessity and opportunity called upon them to exhibit what they 
had been taught, For whole troop came forward from this 
and that side of the theatre, and divided themselves into parties : 
they advanced walking with a mincing gait and exhibiting in 
their whole body and persons the manners of a beau, clothed in 
the flowery dresse.s of dancers ; and on the ballet-master giving 
a signal with his voice, they fell into line and went round in a 
circle, and if it were requisite to deploy, they did so. They 
ornamented the floor of the .stage by throwing flowers upon it, 
and this they did in moderation and sparingly, and straightway 
they beat a measure with their feet and kept time together. 

^^Now that Damon and Spintliarus and Ariatoxemis and 
XenophiluH and Pbiloxenus and others should know music ex- 
C(‘llently well, and for their clevernefr.s be ranked amongst the 
few, is indeed a thing of wonder, but not incredible, nor contrary 
at all to reason. For this reason tliata m«Ji is a rational animal, 
and the recipient of mind and intelligence. But that a joint- 
less animal (avapdpov) should under.'.tand rhythm and melody, 
and preserve a gesture, and not deviate from a measured move- 
ment, and fulfil the requirements of those who laid clown 
instructions, these are gifts of noturc, I think, and a peculiarity 
in every way astounding. Added to these there were things 

i> » 2 
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enougli to drive tiie spectator out of his senses ; when the strewn 
tushes and other materials for beds on the ground were placed 
on the sand of the theatre, and they received stuffed mattresses 
such as belonged to rich houses and variegated bed coverings, 
and goblets were placed there very expensive, and bowls of gold 
and .silver, ami in them a great quantity of water ; and tables 
were placed there of sweet-smelling wood and ivory very superb ; 
and upon them flesh meats and loaves enough to fill the stomachs 
of atiiriial.s the most voracious. When the preparations were com- 
pleted and ahimdant, tlio banqueters came forward, six male and 
an equal number of fimiale elephants ; Ibe former had on a male 
dress, and the latter a female ; and on a signal being given they 
stretched forward their trunks in a subdued manner', and took 
their food in great moderation, and not one of them appeared to 
he gluttonous, greedy, or to snatch at a greater portion, as did 
the Persian mentioned by Xenophon. And when it -was requi- 
site to drink, a howl was placed by the side of each ; and inhaling 
with their ti-unks they took a draught very orderly ; and then 
they scattered the drink about iu fun ; but not as in insult. 
Many other acts of a similar kind, both clever and astonishing, 
have persons described, relating to the peculiarities of these 
animals, and I saw them uTiting letters on Eoman tablets with 
their trunks, neither looking awry nor turning aside. The hand, 
however, of the teacher was placed so as to be a guide in the 
furm.'ition of the letters ; and while it was writing the animal 
kept its eye fixed down in an accomplished and scholarlike 
maimer.'’ 
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CHAPTER I. 

rOIlEST TRAVELLIira IIS’ CETLOIS. 

Oa' the adjournment of the Council in the spring of 
1848, 1 availed myself of the recess in order to acquire 
a personal knowledge of a part of the island which the 
urgency of public affiiii's had previously prevented me 
ii'om visiting. The journey that I contemplated, ex- 
tended round the unfrequented country lying to the 
north of the MahaweUi-gauga and the Kandyan zone, 
comprising the region wliich formed, at a remote 
period, the section of the Smglialese IQngdoin, known 
as Pihiti, or the Raja-ratta. It includes the ruins of 
two of the ancient capitals; Anarajapoora and Polla- 
narrua; and from the extent of works for irrigation, 
and the number of agricultural communities, it must 
have been, at an early period, the most productive as 
well as the most densely populated portion of Ceylon. 
This character it retained till the misery and de- 
vastation consequent on the incursions and domination 
of the Malabars reduced its cities to ruins, its villages 
to desolation, and its cultivated lands to wilderness and 
jungle. With the exception of those tracts that 
approach the coast, it is in)W one continuous forest, 
extending from sea to sea, concealing the ruins of stu- 
pcMidous mominionts, and encircling the sites of prodigious 
reservoirs; sonu> of them of dimensions so vast, that 
oven in thi'ir decay they form artificial lakes of miles in 
circumference. 

This singular region is so little known to Europeans 
that ill one of the most recent maps of Ceylon \ it is left 


• Atlan of the Soeicii/ foi‘ the D^usion of Ueeftil luuneiedye, 
i> D 4 
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blank as an “ Unexplored district ; ” — yet it is by no 
means destitute of population. Scattered tlirougbout its 
recesses, tliere exists a semi-civilised race, whose members 
have little or no intercourse "with the inliabitants of the 
rest of the island, but dwell apart in these deep solitudes, 
subsisting by the cultivation of Tice, generally in the 
basins of deserted tanks, or on the margins of the 
neglected watercourses. 

One vast expanse to the north-east of the Kandyan 
iiKJuntains is known by the name of the Veddah-ratta, 
or country of the Veddalis, a harmless and uncivilised 
tribe, who live in caves, or inhabit rude dweUhigs con- 
structed of bark and grass. Por food they are dependent 
upon their an'ows, and they never leave the vicinity of 
their solitary homes, except at certain periods of the 
year, when they visit the confines of the civilised country 
in order to barter honey and dried deer-flesh for arrow- 
heads and other articles, essential to their rude mode of 
life. 

The influence of the successive settlements planted 
in turn by Europeans, on the confines of tins secluded 
district, has never penetrated far within its borders. 
Whilst the forts and the factories estabhslied by the 
I’ortiiguo.so and the Dutch, at Batticaloa, Kottiar, and 
Trinconmlio on the eastern coast, and at Jaflha and 
Manaar on the west, enabled them to maintain a suffi- 
ciently secure position for tlie protection of their com- 
merce, no evidence remains of their having established, 
or sought to establish, their authority permanently in 
the iuterictr of Nouera-kalawa or the Wanny. Even 
the English, till recently, devoted no attention to these 
outlying pivwiucos ; but a highway has lately been cut 
dm* north and south thnnigh the central forests, 
from rlatiiifi to Kandy; one bnuicli extending eastward 
to Trincunialie, and a second westward throitgli Anainja- 
poi.ra to I’uthiui. (Jther niads arc in progress, leading 
to the interior from tljose points on the coast where the 
ShiltibiU’ Coolie-^ fli"!('inl)ark, on arriving fnnn the con- 
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tinent of India, in quest of employment in the cofleo 
plantations of tiie Central Province. In consequence of 
the opening of these roads it is to be hoped that the 
annual current of immigration, instead of setting, as it has 
hitherto done, across the hot sands and inhospitable 
deserts of the -western shore, may be tempted to pass 
by this central line of communication, -where the faci- 
lities for obtaining shade and water wiU. increase the 
comforts of their march ; and the sight of vast tracts of 
arable but now unoccupied land may eventually lead to 
the permanent settlement in the island of some portion of 
these migratory labourers. 

Another circumstance wliich will contribute to the 
improvement of the northern section of the island, is the 
attention recently directed to the sea-borde as a suitable 
locality for the cultivation of the coco-nut. Within the 
last twenty year’s, large plantations of these palms have 
been formed at Batticaloa on the east, at J^na on the 
north, and at Chilaw and Calpentyn on the west of the 
great central forests ; and it is reasonable to expect that 
the success of these will stimulate agriculture inland, 
settlers being encouraged Jry the kno-wn fertility of the 
soil, and by the facilities for travel, provided by the roads 
already in existence and by the completion and extension 
of those now in progress. 

I set out on my journey with the intention of crossing 
the island firom west to east, from Colombo to Batti- 
culoa. To reach the latter place, I did not avail myself 
of the conveiiieut but circuitous high road by Ncuera- 
ellia and Baddida; but made arraugements for riding 
across the island in a direct line from Kandy, by way of 
Biuteuue Ihrongh the countiy of the Yeddalis, in order 
to become acquainted with the actual state of these wild 
creatures, and to enable myself to judge of the amoimt 
of success which had attended the recent attempts to 
introduce civilisation, and induce them to settle in vil- 
lages and engage in agriculture. Prom Batticaloa, I 
proposed to turn nox'thwnrd to Trincomalie, and there. 
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leaving the coast, to strike inland for the ptirposo of 
visitmg the great tank of Padivil, one of the most stu- 
pendous in Ceylon. Thence I arranged to return east- 
ward to the sea at Moeletivoe ; to proceed to the penin- 
sula of Jaffna, and finally to reach the Ghdf of Manaar in 
time to he received on board the Government steamship, 
when on our way to the annual inspection of the Pearl 
Banks, in the Bay of Condatchy ; and thus to return by 
sea to Colombo, 

The arrangement of provisions for such a journey, 
fonns one of the leading difficulties in all expeditious 
tlirough tliis recoil of Oeylon. Prom time immemorial, 
the natives of the centr^ and northern provinces, and 
cspeciaEy the inhabitants of the ancient Kandyan king- 
dom, have been averse to trade, and indisposed either 
to labour for hire, or to exchange the produce of their 
lands for money. In fact, tUl a very recent period, 
money was almost unknown in these parts of the island ; 
and the policy of the chiefe was inimical alike to the 
active industry which is creative of property, aud to the 
process of barter wliich would lead to the accumulation 
of wealth ; — either woidd have subverted the system of 
dependence, whereby the tillers of the soil were rendered 
subservient to their chiefs ; and both were, thei’efore, 
as far as possible discoiuaged amongst all who were 
amenable to their sway. In general, the soil is the ex- 
clusive property of the headmen, aud those who culti- 
vate it, iu place of paying rent to its proprietors, receive 
from them payment in kind. Thus, throughout the 
Iffil country, the chiefe may be said to retain sole pos- 
iBcsfflion of nearly all the grain that is grown; with it 
they remunerate thdr labourers, maintain their house- 
holds, and, by issuing food from their baronial gra- 
naries in times of ■ famine, rivet more closely the 
dependency of their people. The ambition of a chief 
is not to amass property, but to acquire land: and 
laml is prized not for produce, as represented by its 
value in money, but in proportion to the number of re- 
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taiuers and dependents it mil feed. Hence the peasantry 
have seldom com to dispose of : no Kandyan betakes him- 
self to dealing or to barter, and few villages possess even 
the convenience of a bazaar. 

In setting out therefore on any lengthened expedition, 
it is indispensable that Europeans should provide them- 
selves with means for carrying from town to town the 
supplies of rice and other articles necessary for their own 
consumption, and even the gram ^ and paddi required for 
the use of their horses. On the journey of which I am 
speaking, our tents wore carried by elephants, beds, bag- 
gage canteens, and provisions by coolies, and our party at 
the first encampment, including servants, horse-keepers, 
and grass-cutters, mustered one hundred and fifty persona. 
Wo foimd that milk, eggs, and fowl, were to be procured 
at some of the villages on the route, and occasionally a 
sheep or a cow : and along the sea-coast we had fi'equently 
supplies of fish, but in the main we were dependent upon 
the gims of tlie party for providing oiu table. Tlrrough- 
out^ venison and game were to be had in abundance, espe- 
cially pea-fowl, jungle-cocks, flamingoes, and parrots, 
which last make excellent pies. Water, except in the 
vicinity of rivers, was scarce; generally bad, near the 
sea, owing to the prevalence of salt marshes ; — and in the 
low-coiintry, where streams are rare, and wgUb few, the 
only supply was derived from artificial tanks and their 
tributary sti’cams and outlets, in which the sediment i-s 
liable to be stirred up at all times by cattle, and by deer 
and elephants which resort to them after sunset, or bathe 
in them during the night. To correct the impurity of the 
tank-Avatcr, when intended for their own use, the nativc.s 
employ a horny seed, the produce of a species of strych- 
nos, about the size of a coffee-bean, called by the Tamils 
Uttan-kotta, and by the Singhalese ingini? This they 
rub round the inside of the unglazed earthen chatty in 


^ Gram is tliB yea of iho Vker * Stiychnos potatomin. 
ariHinum,~paddi, nee in tlie husk. 
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which the mndcly water is held, till about one half of the 
seed is ground off, which mingling with tlie water forms 
with it a dehcate mucdage. In the course of a few minutes 
the impure particles being seized by this, descend, and on 
their subsidence form an apparently visdd sediment at 
the bottom, whilst the clearer fluid remains at top, and 
although not altogether bright, it is sulEciently pime for 
ordinary purposes. 

The UGCe.s3ity of carrying supplies for two months for 
so large a company, through a country which, for tlu’oc 
hundred miles after leaving Kandy, was altogether des- 
titute of roads, rendered progress toilsome and slow. Our 
day’s journey seldom exceeded fifteen miles, as the bearers 
and foot-runners could not accompli^ more, and even at 
this pace they require an occasional halt of a day or two 
to recruit 

For the first five or ax miles after leaving Kandy, 
we had the advautage of a carriage-road, and for twenty 
more our route lay along a bridle-path, that had been 
formed some thirty years before, for the piu’pose of 
keeping up a luilitaiy commimicatiou wnth the Fort of 
Badulla, but tliis has been abandoned ever since the 
opening of the liighvray across the moimtains of Keuera- 
eUia On leaving this rugged road, we struck into tlie 
great Eastern Forest, through which our path lay for 
many days, till we began to approach the low marshy 
plains in the vicinity of Batticaloa, For the most part, 
we made our way, under cover of lofty trees, along tracks 
with which the natives were familiar, but wliich it would 
be hazardous for a stranger to attempt to follow without 
the jttd of an experienced giude. In fact, immediately 
after descemling from the liills, the face of the country 
is so level, that no eminence arises for miles from which 
it would be p<is«>i])lo for a traveller to discern any laiid- 
iiturks fi.)r his direction. Once or twice in our journey, 
we lual au opportimity of ascending detached rocks from 
which the level fore.st alone was vi.'^iblo, stretching away 
to the verge of the lioiizon. On such occasioim, the 
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feeling experienced was rather nervous and uneasy ; 
emerging for an instant from beneath an ocean of foliage 
in whose depths we were wandering, viewing its boundless 
green expanse extending on every side, without inequality, 
and apparently without end, — then descending again into 
the depths of the forest, and trusting to our semi-civilised 
guides to pilot us in safety through the endless labyrinth 
of woods. 

There is something solemn and impressive in the 
majestic repose of these leafy solitudes, where the deep 
silence is imbrolvcn, except by the hmn of immmerablc 
insects, whose noises, though far too fine and delicate to 
bo individually audible, unite to form an aggregate of 
gentle sounds, that murmur softly on every side, and pro- 
duce an effect singularly aootliing and dreamy. It is a 
popular belief, that these dense woods arc the dwellings of 
numerous animals, which find food and shelter within their 
deep recesses. But the opinion is erroneous, and nothing 
more powerfully excites suiprise in a stranger’s mind, than 
the comparative scarcity of life in the heart of these thick 
forests. Even birds are rarely seen in their depths, and 
other creatiues begin to appear only when we come to the 
confines of the plains, and enter those pasture lands and 
park-like openings, wdiich occur in the immediate vidnity 
of the low country. 

The fact is that the density of the forest, though capable 
of affording cover to the wilder carnivora, is unfavourable 
to the growth of any kind of herbage fitted for the sup- 
port of the graminivorous animals. Quadrupeds are 
therefore compelled to keep for the most part on the 
verge of the <')peii country, and in the vicinity of water, 
where the ])hytopliagous tribes find abundance of food, 
and the carnivorous congregate attracted by the resort of 
the othem. 

Generally, our horses vrcrc able to ford, or to swim 
over, such rivers as avc were obliged to cross on our 
route ; but we passed the more rapid and impetuous 
streams in canoes or on rafts formed of sticks laid across 
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two hollowed tninis of trees. Whenever it was prac- 
tiosMe, we halted for the night in the pansela of a temple ; 

on the more frequented tracks, towards the coast, we 
had occasionally the belter of the government rest-houses ; 
but in the majority of instances, we spent the night either 
under tents, or in booths which the natives rapidly con- 
structed of fresh branches, dcisterously covered vrith leaves 
and grass ; or under tents, of which we carried two sets, 
each with its own attendants. Our servants were also 
formed into two companies, of which one was always in 
advance, sent forward to make arrangements for our 
arrival ; so that the set of tents in which we dhied 
and slept passed us on our subsequent march and 
were ready for our reception at the next halting place. 
We were in the saddle before sunrise, and our arrival 
at the scene of our mid-day rest, which was generally 
beride a river or a tank, was the signal for the light- 
ing of the cooking fires, the compounding of curries, the 
preparation of coffee, the roasting of game on wooden 
spi^ and the other arrangements for a morning repast. 
By the time that wc had fiilly enjoyed the luxury of a 
bath, breakfast was ready to be eaten with the rolisli 
which moruiug exercise alone can seciue. When the 
lieat of noon was past, we resumed our route, to roach 
our next encampment after sunset, and thei'e to dine and 
spend the night. Such travelling was unaccompanied 
with privations or discomfort ; its freedom was indescri- 
exhilaralHig and enjoyable, and I shall ever look 
back to th^ journeys aa the most agreeable of the many 
pleawmt inddents that marked my residence in Ceylon. 
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DliVTUIfNK. — TUB NAVI0AT102T OP THE MAIIAWELLI-GANGA. 

— THE CL'STOiC OP POLYANDRY. — TUB EESTORATION OP 

TUE RUINED TANKS. 

All preparations for our journey having been coinpletccl, 
the flepliiints wiLh the heavy baggage were sent foi-warcl 
from Kandy on the 7th of Kebruary, and on die follow- 
ing evening we set out by the lower Badtilla road, which 
for some distauco follows the descent of the Mahawelli- 
ganga, afterwards tiu-uing due east, towards Uintemie, 
and the coimtry of the Veddahs. Nothing can be finer 
tlian the scenery along tins portion of the river ; which 
falls 1500 feet between Kandy and Bintenne ; mnlciTig 
its way through the gorges of those wonderful hills, 
wooded to their highest ascents, and so steep that, when 
standing by the water’s edge, it strains the eye to look 
upward to their summits. The great current is turbu- 
lent in the extreme ; it rolls down long declivities and 
struggles between rocks of granite, with a loud roar 
that came up through the tliick forest to the path by 
which w’o rode, so high above the river that its chimuol 
was hardly dibccruible iu the valley below. Prciaeiitly, 
as we journeyed along, wc caught sight of it emerg- 
ing from woody defiles, and spreading its waters into 
placid levels over deep beds of yellow sand, from the 
repeated occurrence of which it has acquired the name 
of llic “great sandy river.” Its banks are fringed 
with the graceful foliage of the bamboos, which here 
attain a height of fifty to sixty feet, their feathery 
crowns waving majestically, like ostrich plumes, above 
the stream. 
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The almost abandoned path by which we descended 
presented many objects of curious interest ; it was fre- 
quently crossed by liynlets from the mountaias, one so 
densely charged with calcareous matter that it had coated 
the rochs in its descent with a deposit, which lay so thidt 
as almost to form an elevated channel for the stream ; 
others were impregnated with iron, and so highly coloured 
as to indicate its presence in great abundance in the hiQs 
above. 

For the first ten miles after leaving Kandy, the 
rivers are cither bridged or fordable ; but, after sunset, 
we came to the Maha-oya, the first which presented 
neither of these facilities. As we rode down to its 
bank, a headman, the coraUe of the district, appeared 
with his followers on the further side, and a little rofr 
pushed off towards us, constructed of branches laid 
across two hollowed trees. On this we placed ourselves 
and our saddles, and with our horses swimming behind 
us, reached the opposite bank, whence a ride of two 
miles to the top of the pass of Gronnegamme brought us 
to the native house, where our servants were awaiting 
our arrival It was a poor hovel, its wretchedness 
but ill concealed by the white cloths with which, ac- 
cording to the native fashion, the walls and ceiHngs 
' were hung in honour of strangers. It afforded us, 
however, cover for the night, our servants sleeping out- 
.jn the open air, and before daybreak we were 
4ini eaddie by torchlight m route for the bank 
CK'lhS wHoh we hoped to reach in time for 

The low-cotmtcy ffingfralese make these torches, or 
chulea,” as toy are called, out of the dry loaves of the 
coco-nut palm, binding them into bundlos, six feet long, 
and three or four inches k diameter, and these bum for 
about htilf an hour if dexterously carried. In the north, 
however, where the coco-nut is rare, the inhabitants employ 
an ingenuais sultetitute, and fonn a much superior torch 

* Siiiirhali*'!*, iiikiiis a (treat river; Oya, n sninUer one; anil 

jEffi*, a nrulot or stream. 
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generally out of a straight dried branch of the “ welang 
tree”^ of which the Yeddahs make their aiTows. This 
is bruised into loose strips, some of which extend the 
whole length of the branch, so that the bundle does not 
require to bo tied, and at the same time it is rendered so 
flexible and elastic that it bums freely and steadily. On 
a journey, a " chulc” of the latter description will last 
for two hoiu’s; they are used everywhere in the north 
by travellers and foot-rumiers to warn bears out of the 
path, and by the watchers to drive away wild boars 
and elephants from nocturnal visits to the rice lands. 
A party in motion before sunrise forms a picturesque 
object winding do^vn a mountain pass by torchlight; 
and the effect is still more striking when they skirt along 
the margin of an inland lake, and the flames of the cliules 
are reflected in its waters. 

Iirstead of arriving at the Ooma-oya for breakfast as 
we had expected, we found the road, which for a good 
part of the way runs in the bed of a tonunt, so much 
injured by the rains and the flooded streams, that it was 
nearly sunfset before we reached our destination. In 
descending from the liills we had to croas several tribu- 
taries of the Mahawelli-ganga, the passage of which, 
owing to the rocks, we found much more troublesome 
than that of rivers of the same size in the low countiy, 
where the quiet depth of water enables lioRses to swim 
with ease. But it i.s difficult to iuduoo n horse to swim 
the rapid rivers in the hill cinuitry, and nearly impos- 
sible to ford them, broken up as they frequently are 
into pools and obstructed hy' rocks. We cro.ssed one 
stream of great volume and turbulence, the Koorindti- 
oya, or “ Cinnamon river',” on a tree adroitly feUed, so 
as to fall at right angles with the stream; our horses 
scrambling over the rocks and through the eddies 
higher up. 
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The Ooma-oya, -vvliich "vve reached at sunset, and near 
which we halted for the night, is the deepest and lai’gost 
of tliose which flow into this portion of the MahaweUi- 
ganga. Our elephants were exceedingly reluctant to 
enter it, but their loads having been sent over on rafts, 
their drivers forced them to plunge in : and they swam 
across, biuying every portion of their bodies beneath 
the water, with the exception of the tips of their 
trunks. Occasionally they raised their heads to observe 
their course, and then sank again, making direct for the 
opposite bank. 

During the night rain began to fall heavily, and 
appeared to threaten a long continuance. __ This was a 
serious embarrassment, as we had still two of the most 
dangerous rivers to cross before reaching Bmtenne, and 
if we had delayed till these had become swelled by the 
flood, it appeared certain that they would be imp^able, 
as our coolies and foot-runners would have found 
neither a boat nor a ford. Besides, as one party of our 
people in charge of the stores and provisions had not 
yet come up, we had reason to fear tliat some of the 
streams which we had crossed the day before were 
already swoUen into torrents. It was clear, therefore, 
that if we did not get on at once to Bintenne, where 
provisions were abundant, we were likely ere long to 
find ourselves enclosed between impracticable rivers on 
either tide, without food for ourselves, rice for our people, 
or com for our cattle. No time was to be lost'; despite 
the rain we got again in motion, swam the BaduUa 
river and the Logole-oya, which wore already rolling 
in torrents; and by sunset reached Pangragammo in 
safety. 

This villagG consists of a few mud houses built under 
tamarind trees of patriarchal age and prodigious size. 
As it is situated in a hollow, these rude dwcUmgs were 
rendered uncomfortable by the rains, the floors being 
turned to black mud, besides which water oozed through 
tile grass thatch in all directions. Pangragamme is 
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inhabited cbiefiy, if not cacclusively, by Moors, -who 
have erected there a small mosque of the humblest 
pretensions. It is the point at which the principal road 
turns oIF to Wclasse, a district whose fertility in ancient 
times procured for it the name Wel-laksya, or “ the 
hundred thou.sand rice fields,” which it bears to the 
present day ; but the miserable state of its cultivation ill 
sustains its title to that designation. To remain in such 
wretched quarters longer than was absolutely necessary 
was by no means de.sirable, and by daybreak we were 
again on horseback for Bintenne. 

On our arrival we found the large pansela, or dweU- 
ing of the prie.st.s attached to the great temple, hiuig 
with wliite cloth and prepai’cd for oiu* reception ; and 
our tent furniture liawng been arranged, we took up 
our residence for a day or two ; if not in agreeable 
quarters at least imder shelter from the storm; with 
leisure to open our portmanteaus, which had been wetted 
in fording the rivers, and to await more favourable 
weather for resuming our journey. The tents also were 
so soaked, that the elephants were unequal to iheir weight, 
and could not proceed until they had been dried in 
the sun. 

In the district through which we had been passing 
the population was thin and cultivation rare. Occasion- 
ally paddi-fields were to be seen near the Mahawelli- 
ganga, or terraced high up in the recesses between two 
hills where a stream afforded the moans of irrigation; 
and now and then wo could d<*scry, on the lops of some 
of the mountain.^, the temporary Chena villages, — 
inhabited by squatters, who settle there from time to 
time to bimi down patches of the jungle and reap a 
single crop of dry rice or miUot, after wMch the soil is 
left to fallow for a series of years before the operation 
can be repeated. But in the vicinity of Bintenne, the 
country is infinitely more rich and productive, Eice is 
cultivated on an extensive scale, and we found none of 

£ B 2 
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the usual difficulties ia purchasing food for our people or 
fodder for our horses. 

The town of Bintenne is situated in a wide level plain, 
at an angle where the river, after running due east from 
Kandy fox fifly nules, turns suddenly north to seek the 
sea at Tiincomalie. The tracts around tins spot are 
watered by a stream which joins the river, but is inter- 
cepted near the village of Horrabora, about three nhles 
from Bintenne, and there serves to fill one of those stu- 
pendous tanks, the ruins of which occur so frequently 
throughout the north of Ceylon. If husbanded, the 
contents of this reservoir would be sufficient to irrigate 
a prodigious extent of rice land, but at present its 
embankment is broken, ita contents are permitted to 
run to waste, and only a few fields are enriched by 
them j but even these are more than capable of supply- 
ing the wants of the declining population of Bintenne and 
the surrounding district. 

Li point of antiquity Bintenne transcends even the 
historic renown of Anarajapoora. Long before the 
Wijayan invasion, it was one of the chief cities of the 
aborigines, and G-otama, on his first visit to Lanka, de- 
scended “ in the agreeable Mahanaga garden, the assem- 
bling place of the Yakkhos;” the site of which is still 
marked by the ruins of a dagoba, built three hundred 
years before the Christian era, by the brother of King 
Devenipiatissa, in commemoration of that great event.* 
The dty, which was then called Mahayangana, continued 


* JIfaXaumjMo, cli. L p. 8. Accord- 
ing to tbe MMt^onao, Gotuma gave 
to the cHef of the devos Sumamo, "a 
bandfnl of pure blue locks from the 
gronin;^ b(W of bis head,” snd ihi% 
■tofrethor with tho bone of his thorax 
lecovfw’d from his fimersl pile, was 
enelowd in the cngintil dagoba, built 
shortly after his decease. “ The 
yiHiiigi'r hmtlier of King Devoni- 
piatisMH (b.c. fit)"), diacoverinp this 
toarrellous dagoba, constructeiT ano- 
ther, encasing it, thirty cubits in 


beigbt; the Xing I)utbagamiau(B.c. 

censtmeted a da^bs, encLo^g 
that one eighty cubits in height; 
and thus was the Mahayangana 
dagoba completed.” — Ihid, oh. i. 
p. 4. The existence of this dagoba 
and its contents, were oUuded to as 
antiquities by Maliiudo, in bis con- 
versations with Devompiatisaa, pre- 
viously to the ftnal esloblishmeut of 
tho Buddhist religion iu Ceylon. — 
I5i(l., oh, xvii. p. 104. 
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for many centxuiea to be one of tbe most important 
places in Oeylon. Binteiine (not Mabagam, as is gene- 
rally supposed) ■was the Maagrammum of Ptolemy, ivhich. 
lie describes as the metropolis" of Taprobane, “beside 
the great river” MahaweUi-ganga. 

The mined dagoba stands close by the pansela in which 
wo were lodged. It is a huge semicircular mormd of 
brickwork, three hundred and sixty feet in circumference, 
and still one liundi'ed feet high, but so much decayed 
at the top, that its original outline is no longer ascertain- 
able. When Spilberg the Dutch admiral saw it, on liis 
way to Kandy in 1002*, it was comparatively perfect, 
as white as marble, and simnounted by a “ gilded 
pjT’aniid.” ® There were at that time a number of other 
inonumentri, and a Buddhist monastoiy, the priests of 
which Spilberg describes as mo\aug along the streets 
under the shade of large umbrellas borne by slaves, Tlie 
temples were then I'emarkable for the lichness of then* 
decorations, but the only one remaining at the present 
day, is a low and mean edifice of whitened mud, en- 
closing a rude statue of Buddha, the exterior walls 
covered with barbarous mythological drawings. The 
\'illagG contains about thirty miserable houses, but it 
presents one feature, which I have seen in no other 
Kandyan hamlet, that the houses are built in a con- 
nected line and under one continuous roof, instead 
of being, as in Kandyan villages generally, a mere 
cluster of detached dwellings, concealed in a tope of 
coco-nut and jak trees, and each constnxeted to secure 
seclusiou and privacy. This improvement, if it be such, 
in Bintenne, may probably have taken place when it was 
a military station after the rebellion of 1817 ; hut still 
it is a singular instance, and the only one I have seen, 
of the adoption by Kandyans of the European practice of 
building a street. 


» fieo mtte, 'V^ol, II. Pt. vr, et. iL I ® Spilbebo, Voiagef ^c,, tom. ii. 
p. a“. I p. 42(j. 
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Even dtiring tKe dominion of the Dutch, Bintenue 
continued to he a place of dignity and importance ; 
they spoke of it as the “ finest city in the island, a 
spacious palace belonging to the emperor.” ^ It was in 
this palace that Siidberg was received in 1602 by one 
of the queens of IGng Senerat, at an interview, of which 
the admiral has left a lively description.^ The town 
now contains no memorials of its former greatness, 
except a few carved stones that mark the site of ancient 
edifices. 

By following a shady path for a few hundred yards 
from the temple, we came upon a splendid view of the 
Mahawelli-ganga and of the magnificent hilL-couutry 
from which it here emerges on the fertile plains, across 
whose level it pursues its solitary course to the sea. 
Immediately behind are the Kandyan Mountains, and 
the ancient pass of Galle-pada-hulla^ or the “path of 
one thousand steps,”® which led towards Kandy from 
the now forgotten city of Meda-maha-ueuera ; and to 
the left tower the lofty hills of Oovah, presenting one 
of the grandest imaginable examples of bold mormtain 
scenery. At our feet rolled the great river, now swollen 
and tiLrbulent from the recent rains ; its streams as broad 


' VAUEifinf, Oud en Jtieuw Oost- 
Indim, ch. ii. p. 40. 

* Spu^bho, Voiage, ^e., toI. ii. p. 
4S4. SpiUiflig speaks of tliis lady as 
A of the Iste Xing ’Wimala 

de. fou Boi de Candy 
dtoit nno dea femmes du rog- 
p. 426. IfBO,^e most 
hare ibaan a lormop mfe, as Senemt 
xnandnl bis widow, tke Queen Donna 
Oaftarina.”— See ojrfa, Vol,H. PfcTi. 
ek. ii. p. aa. 

’ The Mlowinff description of Ihia 
aingular pais as it existed in 1848, 
will amo to give on idea of the 
atren^h of the “natural foitifica- 
tinur’ by which the hiiijM of Kandy 
eonsidwteil tbenwli es beyond the 
risk of invadon fiom the low country. 
“Out first labour was an ascent up 


the Colle-pada-hxilln Pass by n path 
which I cannot otherwise describe 
than by Ba;^g that it was the most 
abrupt and precipitous that it has 
eveir Been my lot to see. Our horses 
wore not merely uaoless hut an en- 
cumbr^ce, firom the extreme hazard 
to which they were exposed; and it 
was only by the moat laborious 
ofGirts that wo could proseonte our 
ioiimey, Afite an ascent of about 
four miles, bringinff us to on eleva- 
tion of 4000 foot above the path wo 
bad left, we supposed our difficulties 
w^ ended ; but in tbis we were 
mistaken, and the road was of tho 
same description, alternately ascend- 
ing and descending nh the way to 
luindy.” — CEOvvinna’s Mimonant 
I\otices, ijo., 1843. '' 
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as the Thames at London, and of sufficient depth at all 
times to be navigable for small vessels. Valentyn states 
that so late as the beginning of the last century, the 
kings of ICancly had establishments at Bintenne for 
building galleys and tsampans.* The strongest feeling 
awakened at this remarkable spot is tliat of deep regret 
on seeing this prodigious agent of enrichment and 
civilisation rolling its idle waste of waters to the sea. 
It sweeps through luxuriant solitudes, past wide ex- 
panses of rich but now unproductive land, and under 
the very shade of forests whose timber and cabinet 
woods alone would form the wealth of an industrious 
people. 

At one time the possibility of rendering this noble 
river navigable from the coast to the interior engaged 
the attention of the Government, and in 1882, Mr. 
Brooke, the Master attendant at Tiincomahe, was di- 
rected by Su’ Bobert Horton to explore its course, 
ascending it from the sea in the direction of Kandy; 
in order to ascertain its probable value if employed for 
commercial purposes 5 the size of boats for whidi it was 
really available ; and how far its impediments were sus- 
ceptible of removal, so as to determine the extent 
to wliich it might be employed for the conveyance of 
troops and stores.® 

About forty miles before it enters the sea, the Maha- 
weUi-ganga septirates into two di.‘>tiuct branches, — one, 
the Kooroogal-gtuiga, coulinuiiig a northerly coui'he till 
it Mis into the buy of Triucoinulie, west of Kottiarj 
the other, the Vergel-aar, diverging almost at right 
angles at a point called Ivoorangenione, and rcacliing the 
coast by .several mouths north and south of Arnotivoe, or 
the “ Island of Elephants.’’ The tradition of the natives 

^ Hipr weitlen do tjeste galpyon Itoport on the narigation of the 
on tojfirapons dt's Kifyaera sjcnuiafit."’ irnhayelli-frangn wns published in 
— Omi m Nieuw Ood-Ittdten, ch. jit the Journal of the JRo^. Geogr, Son. 
p, 40. for 183.‘1, toL iii, p. 223. 

® An nhstrflct of Mr, flBooKKN 

n n 4 
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is that at no very remote period, the Vergel-aar was 
a narrow watercourse, cut by the natives for irrigating 
their paddi-fields, but that, the soil being light and 
yielding, it hollowed out and deepened its own bed with 
such rapidity as ahnost to drain the oiiginal channel 
of the river below the point of junction ; the Vergel 
becoming, what it now is, one of the most tumultuous 
and dangerous torrents on the eastern side of Ceylon. 
I3y the same operation the original channel of the Maha- 
welH-ganga was rendered so sliallow as to be at all times 
unnavigable, and even dry in many places, except dming 
the Ircshes after the rains, when it resumes its original 
depth and importance. 

Mr. Brooke, in setting out to ascend the Maliawelli- 
ganga from Tiincomalie towards Kandy, proceeded by 
land to a place on the mam stream called Kooroogal- 
gamma, thirty-two iniles from the sea, up to which, 
owing to the level nature of the coimtry, the river 
being affected by the tides the water is always more 
or less salt. To tliis point he caused the boats to be 
hauled up the stream ; but the channel wa.s so dry that 
in many places tlie boatmen failed to find even the few 
inches of water requi.site to float canoes, and were fre- 
quently obliged to drag them over long banks of dry 
sand. Between the sea and the junction with the Yergel, 
there was not a village nor a human dweUiug, except 
one solitary shed at a ferry near Zooroogal-gamma, 
acacoss which the people from the interior carry their 
products to the bazaar of Tiincomalie. Yet, such is 
the fertility of the adjacent coimtry, that, were the river 
rendered navigable, large quantities of grain might be 
carried down its course, and find a ready market at 
niuneroiia places on the coast. 

At the point where the main river empties its waters 
into the Vergel, the bed of the latter is so deep and 
narrow that the current rushes in with extreme impe- 
tuosity. The natives, in floating do-vvn timber to Trin- 
comullc, whilst the river is high after the rains, approach 
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the separation of the two streams "with appreliension ; 
since instances are frequent in which rafts have been 
carried into the Yergel and swept out to sea, those in 
charge being compelled to abandon them precipitately 
and swim to land. 

Mr. Brooke succeeded in ascending the river to Bintennc 
and Pangragamme, a distance of 120 miles from die bay 
of TriucoituiUo, and describes his voyage as rendered ha- 
zardous by the rapids, in which it was difficult to steady 
the boats, whilst an upset would have been dangerous, 
owing to the multitude of crocodiles which swarmed in 
the river. 

After passing Koorangcmon4 (where the two branches 
of the river diverge), villages become more frequent, but 
the inhabitants are poor and exhausted by fever, their 
houses being built over raiu’shy gi'ound and raised on 
piles, to obviate inconvenience from the periodical in- 
undation of the river after the rains. The population on 
the left or western bank are chiefly Moors who cul- 
tivate a little rice, whilst to the right extended the 
vast forests of Binterme frequented by the uncivilised 
Veddahs. 

The river, as far up as Periiatorro, in the vicinity of 
the remarkable mornituin called the Gunner’s Quoin, 
varies from 100 to 140 yards in wadth, and after this 
point occasionally expands to upwards of 500. Its depth 
is from 4 to 7 feet, but rising to 25 or 30 during the 
rains. The chief obstructions for the first 80 miles arc 
huge banks of sand piletl up at the angles and sharp 
bends of the river, and oecsKioually collections of dead 
trees swept together by the floods, hang across the river, 
impeding the passage and helping to accumulate fresh 
heaps of saud and drift-wo(jd. 

At Calinga, twenty-four mile,4 above Perriatorro, the 
MahaweUi-ganga loses its sandy character, and flows 
over rocks of gi'anite. Hero Mr. Brooke found the 
navigation extremely difficult, occasionally presenting 
rapids and falls of twelve feet and upwards, round wliich 
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Ms boats bad to bo dragged along tlie bank. These 
rocky obstractions extend for fourteen roilesj after which 
the river recovers its former character and is easily 
navigable as far as Bintenne and Pangragamme ; but 
above this the reefs became so formidable that they eifec- 
tuaJly prevented further progress ; and here Mr. Brooke 
terminated the portion of his journey practicable by boats, 
and explored the remainder of the channd to Kandy on 
foot. 

The result of his expedition was satisfactory, in so 
far as it served to establish the fact that, by prevent- 
ing die abstraction of the water now diverted into the 
Vergel, and by removing some sand banks and minor 
obstructions bdow the present junction, the MahaweHi- 
ganga might be easily rendered navigable for eighty 
miles from the bay of Trincomalie to Calinga, an impor- 
tant locality in the centre of one of the most fertile and 
productive districts of Ceylon, where, however, in con- 
sequence of the absence of roads, or any other means 
of intercommunication, the soil can scarcely be said to 
be under cidtivation, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the Moorish Yillage.s, which are scattered over the district 
of Tamankadua. Por thii*ty miles above Calinga, the re- 
moval of the rocks and impediments would be difficult ; 
but even here a communication might be established for 
a moderate expenditure, and inland navigation rendered 
possible from the eastern coast, almost to the foot of the 
Kandyan hills, and the vicinity of the coffee plantations 
in the mountain zone. To the latter the conveyance 
of rice and stores from the low country would bo a sig- 
nal advantage ; and the transport of coffee to a shipping 
port, at a reasonable charge, would reduce one off the 
most fonnidable difficulties with which the planters have 
to struggle in their competition with other countries. 

To the Kandyan people the realisation of such a pro- 
ject would be productive of simultaneous advantage, by 
opening up a market for the agricultural productions 
^ interior, as well as an outlet for its mineral 
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■wealth. It would also afford an. easy transport to the sea 
for the ebony, satin-wood, and other valuable timber, 
which now grow in neglected lusmiance and in 
almost exhaustless profusion throughout the forests in- 
tersected by the MahaweUi-ganga. It is a painful but 
convincing illustration of the evils consequent on the 
absence of facilities for conuniuncation, Ihat, notwith- 
standing the abundance of timber in the eastern province, 
it is cheaper, at Colombo, to import teak from Burmah, 
aiid jarrah-wood from Australia, than to bring halmalille 
beams from the forests of Heuern-kalawa. Of the large 
quantities of cabinet woods cxpoitod from Trincomahe 
only a voiy amah portion is carried down the river, 
and the trees which are sent by it have first to be cut 
into short lengths, as there is not sufficient water in 
the chaimel to float heavy logs. Were the ohstructions 
judiciously removed, and the water restored to the old 
channel below Kooroogalgamma, the gain to Government 
from the exportation of timber alone would in a few 
years repay the outlay, not to speak of the permanent 
increase to the revenue which would necessarily arise, 
from the extension of the quantity of land brought into 
cultivation for rice. 

At one extremity of the to'wn of Bintenne is the 
Wellau’ei or residence of the local headman, a chief 
named Gonnigodde, who formerly held the higli rank of 
“Diissave of Bintenne.” Its buildings encircle a comt- 
yard, round which a covered verimdah supported on 
pillars affords a communication with the several apart- 
ments. So little idea of domestic comfort or refinement 
have the Kandyans, eveix of this high rank, that the 
largest of these chambers are little dingy dons from 
toil to twelve feet square, each lighted by a single 
•window, or rather a hole, the area of which does not 
exceed a square foot. 

The old chief escorted us to visit the ladies of his 
family, who wore introduced as we sat at table in the 
small entrance room. His wife, a rather comely peivon, 
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and his daughter, came in timidly, remained standing 
for a few moments, and then retired. They were dressed 
in loose cloths, in the Kandyan fashion. Their feet 
were bare, but their necks, arms, and ankles were 
loaded with gold chains and jewels, so dirty that it 
was difficult to estimate their value, or discover their 
beauty. 

In this instance the lady was the wife of one hus- 
band, but the revolting practice of joolyandry prevails 
tliroughout the interior of Ceylon, chiefly amongst the 
wealthier classes ; of whom, one woman has frequently 
throe or four husbands, and sometimes as many as 
seven. The same custom was at one time universal 
throughout the island', but the influence of the Por- 
tuguese and Dutch sufficed to discountenance and 
extinguish it in the maritime provinces. As a general 
rule the husbands are members of the same family, and 
most frequently brothers. According to the notion of 
the Singhalese, the practice originated in the feudal 
times, when, as is alleged, their rice lands would have 
gone to destruction, during the long absences enforced 
on the people by the duty of personal attendance on 
the king and the higher chiefs, had not some interested 
party been left to conduct their tfllage. Hence the 
community of property led eventually to the community 
of wives. An aged chief of tlie Four Kories, AranpuUe 
Eatamahatmeya, who lived under three native kings, 
prior to the conquest of Kandy by the British, informed 
me, in 1848, in reply to an inquiry addressed to him as 
to the origin of polyandry, tliat its prevalence was attri- 
butable to the services above alluded to, “when the peo- 
ple gave their attendance at the royal palace, and at 
the residences of the great headmen, besides contributing 


’ The King of Cotta, WajaTOB^u 
VIL, who woa reigning -when the 
BoctiUOTeee buUt their first fort at 
OtkuSaOt had one wife in coiumon 


withhiahrotlier; nndEnjnSinghal. 
waa bom in polyand^. — 

Oud m Nhuw Oost-Indieti, ch. vi, p. 
96 . 
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labour on the lands of their lords, and accompanying 
them in then' distant journeys; during such intervals 
of prolonged absence their own fields would have re- 
mained uucLdtivated and their crops uncut, had they 
not resorted to the expedient of identifying their 
representatives widi their interests, by adopting tlieir 
brothers and nearest relatives as the partners of tlieir 
wives and fortunes.” In more recent times the custom 
has been cxtouuated on llie plea, that it prevents the 
subdivision of estates, the children of these promiscuous 
marriages being the recognised heirs of aU the husbands, 
hoAvever numerous, of their mother. 

But the practice of polyandry is, I apprehend, much 
more ancient than the system thus indicated. In 
point of antiquity it can be shown to have existed at a 
period long antecedent to the conquest of Wijayo, or 
the establishment of his feudal followers in Ceylon. It 
appears to have been encouraged amongst almost every 
race on the continent of India; it receives a partial 
sanction in the institutes of Menu ; and it is adverted 
to -without reproach in the epic of the Mahi Barat^^ the 
heroine of which, Dranpadi, was the wife of five Pandii 
brothers. It has existed from time immemorial in the 
valley of Kashmir in Thibet, and in the SivaJik moun- 
tains : it is found in Sylliet and Kachar®, among the 
Coorgs of Mysore and the Todas on the Mlgherry hills ; 
and to the piuseiit hour it serves to regulate the laws of 
inheritance amongst the Nairs in the southern extremity 
of the Dekkan.* 


The odious rustom wuuld appear 
to have hcen ermiiiion in Dritniu nt 
the period of L'tosiir’s im nMon. “ Tho 
Uiitons,” ho Hays, “iixores liahent 
doni duodenique inter so communes, 
e< maxime fratrt^ ettm fratribiis, et 
parmteg cum liheris. St'U si qiii sunt 
cx his nati, oonun luibentur liberi ii 
miibiis primum ■\-irj!;ines quicqiw 
cTuetm sunt.” — De Bello Oamco^ Kh. 
T. ch. xiv. 


* -ViaxE's KdiOanir, vol. i. p. .I?. 

® Journ. Asiut. Sue, Bcna,, vol. is. 
p. P:)4, 

* Asiut. vol. V. p. l.S. Oas- 
TASinjDA, one of the Portuguese 
histf>rinnd of Indin, ascribes the pre- 
valence of polyandry amongst the 
li-uii'd to the clesign of the sove- 
reigns, that being devoid of cars and 
love for their children, their attention 
might be the more exclusively given 
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Althougli polyandry is infcrentially reprobated in the 
Hajavali and Mdhawa7iso\ the Buddhist priesthood 
have never interposed to discourage it in Ceylon. No 
infamy attaches to such unions, and the offspring are 
regarded as equally legitimate with those bom in wed- 
lock: British courts of justice being bound to protect 
the lights of descent and inheritance as regulated by 
tlio local custom.s of the Kandyans, have been hitherto 
constrained to recognise its existence, but within a 
very recent period a law has been introduced, under the 
influence of which (if it can be enforced with the co- 
operation of the more highly educated natives of Kandy) 
it is to be hoped that this opprobrium will ere long 
cease to disgrace a possession of the British Crown. 

Having expressed a wrih to visit the ruined tank of 
Horra-bora, Bie most interesting object in the district 
of Binteune, the old chief mounted his horse, and rode 
forward to show us the path through the forest. The 
road led for the entire distance across a succession of 
paddi fields, which were then under water fi’om the 
previous rains ; but the sight of the ruin weU repaid 
the inconvenience of the ride. It is a stupendous 
work, — a stream flowing between two lulls about 
three or four miles apait, has been intercepted by an 
artificial dam drawn across the valley at the point where 
the lulls approach ; and the water thus confined is 
thrown back till it forms a lake eight or ton miles 
long by three or fom wide, exclusive of narrow 
branches running behind spurs of the hiUs. The 
embankment is from fifty to seventy feet high, and 
about two hundred feet broad at the base. But one 
of the most ingenious features in the work is the 
advantage which has been taken in its construction 


to martial sprriee. — Coitjultia da 
J&idia, ch. xiv. p. .KJ. 

Hvuboldi found the custom of po- 
in the island of Lancerota, 


one of the Canaries. — Narrat. ch. i, 

* Itajavali, p. 168 j Makmaanso, 
ch. xxxyi. p. 227, ch, xxxvii. p. 
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of two vast masses of rock which have been inclxidecl 
in the retaining bund, the intervening spaces being 
filled up by earth-xvork, and faced with stone. In order 
to form the sluices, it is obvious that the simplest plan 
would have been to have placed them in the artificial 
portions of the bank ; but the builders, conscious of the 
comparatively unsubstantial nature of their own work, 
and apprehensive of the combined effect of the weight 
and rush of the water, foresaw that the immense force 
of its discharge would .speedily wear away any artificial 
conduits they could have constructed for its escape. They 
had therefore the perseverance to hollow out channels in 
the solid rock ; through which they opened two passages, 
each sisty feet deep, foiu feet broad at the bottom, and 
widening to fifteen or twenty at the top. The walls 
on either side still exhibit traces of the wedges by which 
the stone was riven to effect the openings. These pas- 
sages formerly were fiunished with sluices for regu- 
lating the quantity of water allowed to escape, and the 
hevra stones which retaiued the flood-gates lie displaced, 
but imbroken in the channeL 

The tank is now comparatively neglected, and its re- 
taining wall would evidently have been long since worn 
away by the force of the escaping water, had not the 
precaution of its builders effectually provided against 
its destmetion. The basin aboimds with crocodiles, 
some of wlucli were lying on the rocks as we rode up, 
and floundered into the lake on our approach. The 
embankment was overgrown not merely with jungle, 
but with forest trees, which have contributed to give 
it solidity. Amongst these are numbers of the curi- 
ous l^’ermindUa alata, whose I'oots run above ground 
as thick as a man’s wrist ; the extremity of each, instead 
of terminating in a single fibre, expanding into a round 
knob as large as a melon. llic margin of tlie water 
showed the dead shells of the Unio, which abounds in 
the Ceylon tanks, and might become an. article of 
food were it not for the prejudice of the natives. One 
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speciea, tlie U. marginalise produces small pearls. Palu- 
dinoB and Limncei swarm amongst the wet sedges, and 
a white Planorbis (P. indicaf) creeps up the stems 
of the biihuslies, and boldly launching itself on the 
still water, floats across it by means of its expanded 
foot. 

The impression left on my mind by the inspection of 
this magnificent work, and confirmed by subsequent 
examination of many specimens of the ancient tanks 
througliout the northern divisions of tlie island, induced 
mo ill 1848 to submit to the Council at Colombo, a 
project for initiating by l^iaktive authority, and under 
the control of government officers, measures for the 
gradual restoration of some of these important reservoirs. 
The suggestion was adopted*-, but occurrences which 
afterwards disturbed the tranquillity of the island, pre- 
vented the carrying out of my plans, and the distinction 
was reserved for a subsequent governor, Sir Henry G-. 
Ward, not only to promulgate an ordinance to facilitate 
the revival of the ancient emtoms regarding irrigation*, 
but to contribute to the promotion of this groat national 
object in the eastern and southern provinces, both by the 
encouragement of the Goveniment, and by the applica- 
tion of funds at its disposal. 

The sentiments not lass than the interests of the 
Singhalese people arc deeply involved in this question. 
The stupendous mins of their reservoirs are the proudest 
monuments which remain of the former greatness of 
their country, when the opulence Avliich they eugendcrod 
enabled the kings to lavish untold wealth upon edifice.s 
of religion, to subsidise mercenary armies, and to fit 
out expeditions for foreign conquest. Excepting the 


* In tlie Lcfrisliitive Council, 6 tli 
Ncn umbt'r, Tlic attention of 

Home tioM'Tnment hail been pre- 
\iim4y- Jin'oti-d to the subject of 
adoptinjip prelimin.'uy mt'ai<ures for 
rwtoring tno cultivation of rice I 17 


rep.iiiiiig the mined tanks. (Sec Sii- 
J . Evehson Tia-ifEji’i'a BepoH on the 
PimiHce and Commerce of Ceylon. 
Parliumentary Painrs, 1848, p. 09.) 

* Ordinance, No. 9, 1860. 
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exaggerated dimensions of Lake Mceris in Central Egypt, 
and tlie mysterious “ basin of A1 Aram,” the bursting of 
whose embankment devastated tlie Arabian city of 
March S no similar constructions formed by any race, 
whether ancient or modem, exceed in colossal magnitude 
the stupendous tanks of Ceylon. The reservoir of Koli- 
rud at Ispahan, the artificial lake of Ajmeer, or the tank 
of Hydor, in Mysore, can no more bo compared in extent 
or grandeur with Kala-weva or Padivd-colom than the 
conduits of Ilozekiah'^, the kaiults of the Persians, or the 
subterranean wator-t’ourscs of Peru® can vie with the 
Ellahara canal, which probably connected the lake of 
Mineri and the “ Sea of Prakrama” with the Ambang- 
gaiiga river, 

Peasons have been elsewhere assigned*, why works 
of this nature were rendered indispensable by the 
peculiarities of climate, and the defiaent supply of 
raia or river water for purposes of agriculture in the 
northern districts of Ceylon, whilst in the mountainous 
regions of the south, the deluge of the monsoons and 
the perennial freshness of the streams render the pea- 
santry independent of artifidal irrigation. Thus every 
village to the north of the Kandyan zone was provided 
with one tank at least; and by the provident munifi- 
cence of the native sovereigns, the face of the country 
became covered with a network of canals to convey 
streams to the rice luud.s. So long as these precious 
structures remained intact cullivutiou was continuous 
and famines unknown. Put their preservation was de- 
]>cudcnt not only on the maintenance of the co-operative 
village byhtcm (a j^ystem whose existence was contingent 
on the dunition of peace and tranquillity), but on the 
supremacy of a domestic government suliiciently strong 

• 

The Koran, eh. x^xiv. ' Pee anCe, Vol. I. Pt. I, oh. ii, 

* S Kin)(s, oh. xx. v. 20. p. 7y. • 

* D.vttWiK, Kal. Voy., oh. xvi. p, 

m 
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to control the will and direct the action of these rural 
munidpalities. This salutary authority was superseded, 
and eventually annihilated by the Malabar invaders. 
They do not appear to have molested or wantonly de- 
stroyed the village tanks; (in fact, the only recorded 
instance of the deliberate destruction of works for 
inigatioii was by the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
centroy^ ;) but the presence of an enemy paralysed 
die organisation under whidi alone diey could be ad- 
ministered for the general advantage of the community, 
and die gradual decline of the peasantry involved the 
neglect, and eventoilly the ruin, of the reservoirs and 
canals. Between the seventh century and the twelfth 
agriculture was so successM, tliat Oeylon produced ample 
supphea for the sustenance of her teeming population® ; 
but in tiae thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when 
the baneful domination of the Malabars had hccoino 
consolidated, industry was stifled, and the remnant of the 
people became helplessly reliant on the contment of 
India for their annual supplies of food — a dependency 
which has continued unrelieved to the present time. 

The difficulties attendant on any attempt to bring 
back cultivation by the repair of the tanks are too 
apparent to escape notice. Tlie effort must be made 
by judicious degrees. The system to be restored was 
the growth of a thousand years of freedom wliich a 
brief interval of anarchy sufficed to destroy; and it 
would require the lapse of long periods to reproduce 
the population, and recreate the wealth in cattle and 


_ 1 This event took pliica durinff tho 
nog« of I'olomho iiy Knja Singlia U., 
A.D. IWfT, whi-n Thomd do Souza 
d’AwK*ni'lu« woB despatched, to make 
a dlf ereiiVR hy rayaji.'ing the eouthem 
coast I tf ( 'eyhin, 1 )e t’orro lucnunts, 
among't other ntri)citice then ]icrpp- 
tmUnl, that aft*‘r eacking the town of 
Ikdlrgam, a parly wad wnt to ti river 
which he calls tlic Jlclieeu, where they 
halted and dednyeil tht iniler-cotu-se/t 
for irrigatin;; ihi' “no ip«d 1 


deaonibarc&rom e tomanun huma 
tranquoira, ” — Asia, dec. x. ch. xv.jTol. 
vi.pt2,p. 062; Fjua:ATSovv.A,Por- 
tiywese Mia, vol. iii. p. 5.3. Anaucoimi 
of this infamous expedition of Souza 
D’Arronches will ho foimd in another 
pint of tho present work, Vol. II. Pt. 
TI. ch. i., and Vol. II. Pt. vir. ch. i. 

* “ Iiapopulation.estaprglonii5riSe,et 
la ten-B prndiiit dea grains en ahon- 
dance.”— Ilroirex^ Tusang-, Vma/tes, 
&c., loin, i, p. 104. 
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inamial labour essential to realise again the agricul- 
tural prosperity wliicli prevailed under the Singhalese 
dynasties. But the experiment is one worthy of the 
beneficent rule of the British Crown, under whose 
auspices the ancient organisation may be revived 
amongst the native Singhalese. The project has been 
broached of initiating the experiment by colonisation 
from tlie coast of Indio, or by the introduction of 
agriculturists from China ; but the suggestion of attempt- 
ing the revival of agriculture through the instru- 
mentality of Tamils, the very race to whose malignant 
influence the system owes its decay, is uncongenial; 
and any project, to be both satisfactory aud successful, 
should contemplate the benefit of the natives, and not 
that of strangers in Ceylon. 

Within the last three himdred years the Singhalese 
have seen three European nations in succession take pos- 
session of their coimtry and monopolise its productions 
for the emiching of foreigners. The Portuguese and 
Dutch extorted its cinnamon and pearls, the British 
have covered its mountains witli plantations of coffee, 
aud its coasts with gardens of coco-nut palms ; but each 
in turn has foiled to inaugurate a policy that would 
tend successfully to elevate native industry, or emanci- 
pate the people themselves from theh dependence upon 
foreigners for food. Apathetic and impassive as they 
are in other particulars, the people arc keenly sen- 
sitive to their wrongs in this respect. Tradition and 
their historical annals have familiarised them with the 
names of those sovereigns whose reigns were signalised 
hy the promotion of the one paramount interest of 
their subjects, and whose memory is (‘licrished with cor- 
responding devotion. Even the rule of usurpers was 
submitted to not merely with patience but with grati- 
tude, where it was characterised by generosity in the 
maintenance of the great works on wliich national pro- 
.sperity was so largely dependent. In the gloom of its 
decline the native dironicl^j of the island do not fail to 
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record that, “because the fertiHty of the laud had de- 
creased, kings -were no longer esteemed as before.” * 
Nothing is more natural than the disaffection of the 
Kandyans to a government under which this indiffer- 
ence to their interests is perpetuated, and nothing 
would so much endear to them the name and authority 
of Great Britain as an energetic and successful effort 
to emulate the ancient kings in the encouragement and 
protection bestowed on the agricultural industry of the 
island. 

The tank at Horra-bora presents singular facilities 
for commencing the attempt. From its superior state 
of preservation its repairs might be effected at a com- 
paratively small cost, and the experiment derives pe- 
culiar encouragement from the fact that the reservoir 
is surrounded by a vast expanse of government land 
suitable for rice cultivation, and that it lies within a 
distance from Kandy and the coffee estates so incon- 
siderable as to offer no appreciable obstacle to the 
ready sale of almost any amoimt of produce derivable 
from it. 


1 Hq/avali, p. 230. 
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THE YEDDAIIS. 

At Bintcnne I had an opportunity of acquiiing the 
information I was so desirous to collect regarding the 
progress and past success of the attempt made by 
Government to introduce civilisation amongst the Ved- 
dahs. The district which they inhabit, about ninety 
miles in length by half that breadth, is situated in the 
south-eastern section of the island, and extends towards 
the sea, from the base of the BaduUa and Oovah hiha . 
Within a comparatively recent period, they ranged over 
a much more extended area ; and in the time of the 
Dutch, to whom they paid a tribute in elephants’, they 
were foimd in the Warmy, within a very ^ort distance 
of the peninsula of Jaffna. 

It is incorrect to apply the term savages to liarmless 
outcasts like these, who neither in disposition nor in 
action exhibit such vices as we are accustomed to 
associate \vith that epithet. The proofs are stated else- 
where® which show the Veddahs to be a remnant of 
the Yakkhos, the aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon, who, 
after the conquest of the island by Wijayo and liis 
followers, retired before the invaders into the wikis of the 
east and south ; whence they never emerged, but, on the 
contrary, withdrew still deeper into the jxmgle in order to 
avoid contact with civilisation. 

Here, for upwards of two thousand years, has this 


1 VAiBNirs, Owe? «i Nieuw Ooa- 
HuHen, cL. ii. p. 8 , ch. iiL 
p. 40. 


* See ante, Vol, I. Pt, in. ch vii. 
p. 372 i XbiH., Vol. I, Pt. T. ch. ii. 

p. 600. 
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remarkable fragment of an ancient race has remained al- 
most imaltered as regards customs, language, and pursuits ; 
and it exhibits, at the present day, a living portraiture 
of the condition of the islanders as described in the 
Mahawanso before the Bengal conquerors had taught 
the natives the rudiments of agriculture, and “ rendered 
Lanka habitable for men.” ^ 

111 relation to the mass of the Singhalese people, the 
Yeddahs stand in a position similar to tliat of the 
scattered tribes, vestiges of the aborigines of India, 
s till lurldng in the mountain forests of Hindustan, and 
whicli for ages have shrunk from intercourse with the 
Aryan races, who subjugated, and whose descendants 
•still occupy, the Peninsula® 

There is no lack of historical evidence to establish 
the identity of the Veddahs with the Takkhos.® The 
alluaons of the Mahawanso and other native chro- 
nicles are confmned by classical authorities ^ as woU 
as by the direct testimony of the Chinese Buddhists, 
who wi'ote of Ceylon between the fiftli and seventh 
centuries®; and in the curious tract De Moribus Brach- 
fiiunorum, which bears the name of Palladius, and 
appears to have been written about the year 400, 
the Veddahs are alluded to almost by name, and 
described in terms which apply to this extraordinary 
tribe even at the present day.® 


MtAawanso, cli. vU. p. 40. 

* ttiiA ate the Knolics in Onzoiat, 
tlio nheeh in Malwa, tlie I’littootts 
in Cuttack, and the Khoonds in 
(Jundwaua,tho Bedas in Afyaoro, and 
the still more unvape hordes amongst 
the nuiuutiuns oast of Bengal. — Seo 
Aitiat. fStw. Jnim. Bam., toI. ■xxn. 
p. m 

* L,\sf>Bir, Indwhe AUarthuma- 
ktmde, vul, i. p. 300. 

* Allusion has been made else- 
where (Vol, I. Vt. V. ch. ii. p. COO) 
to the concurrent testimony of Pliny, 
aad a long chain of subs«<;aent 


writers on the subject of the Veddahs 
and the endurance of a custom -which 
identilies thorn incontrovertibly with 
the aborigines of Ceylon, 

® Fa - lliAn', PoS-kmtS-M, ch. 
xxxviii. } niouBN XnsANG, Pklenna 
JBoucJclh,, tom. ii. p. 140. 

* The -trnTeller of Thebes, feom 
whom the author of -the tract pro- 
fosses to have derived his information, 
describos the Veddahs in the foUow- 
mg terms : “ t^Baira eyyic riSv Ka\ev- 
fiivoiv Itiiradup. cdi'dr SI iffrlv 6 KcI ' 
mipu (T/tiKporarov Kal dSpavkaritTov 
Xithi'oic ffirqXaloc lyoiKorvris oinvte sai 
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The modem Veddahs live more or less by himting 
and the use of the bow, in drawing wMch they occa- 
sionally employ their feet as well as their hands. ^ The 
“ Rock Veddahs ” and the “ Village Veddahs ” form the 
two grand divisions of the tribe, whose respective 
name.s serve to indicate, faintly, the difference in the 
amount of civilisation which is found to subsist amongst 
the membci-s of this wild race. The Village Veddahs 
approach the confines of the Eui'opcan settlements on 
the eastern coast, where they cultivate some rude 
species of grain, and submit to dwell in huts of mud 
and bark. The Rock Veddahs® remain concealed in 
the forc-sts, subsisting on roots, fish, honey, and the 
produce of the chase ; lodgii^ in caves, or imder the 
shelter of overhanging rocks, and sometimes sleeping 
on stages, which they construct in the trees.® In tlie 
choice of their food, both classes are almost omnivorous, 
no carrion or vermin beiiig too repulsive for their 
appetite. They subsist upon I’oots, grain, and fruit, 
when they can procure them; and upon buds, bats, 
crows, owls, and Mtes, wliich they bring down with the 
bow; but for some unexplained reason, they will not 
touch the bear, the elephant, or bufiblo, although the 


Kftiftvo&tTiiif ifrlarayrat tti r^v rev 
rasrev avarpo^fjv, I'lui Si Kai at KimiStg 
avOptoirdpta, KoXadd, /ifyflXoicVnXn, 
dgnpra, irn! nlrXiJr^MXn.*’— Lil). iii. ch. 
yin, it is a leinorkuHo coinci<l«‘m*P 
tliat this iu«iw» of liitaiite, or JSvmdtf 
(■w'lai'li iu Ktediii'Vttl ( irottk is yrt>- 
iiounfctl Vesidii') is (H)iilit‘tl by 
Ptolemy to a Himiiar rare inbabitinl' 
Northern ludiit. A finvat trilm of 
MysuiPj known by tlio namo of 
Bedns or Vedas, forined psurt of the 
ftimy of Tippoo Sahib. 

* Seo ante, Vbl. I. Pt. iv. ch. -viii. 

. 409. One meaning of tho word 
’ofldfth, is “ an Archer.” I)k Ar.wrs, 
SictMh Satiffara, p. xyli, ; and the 
Mahttwanno, spea^g of ono of the 
warriors of Butugaimimu who came 

p r 


from the Yeddah country, aaya, the 
“exerciso of Iho bow was the pro- 
fession of tlieir cdhto,” ch. xxiii. 

* The term l{o<‘k Veddahs,” 
ffaUt-rrrhfa, is prolKibly a mudem 
distinction; but may not the tribe 
atlU reptencttl the iineieut ” Wuffas” 
who (HU*e inhabited the stjuth of the 
island, luid fitiru whom it is just pos- 
sible that tho harbour of Clulle may 
ha>u ac;]^[UT<>d. its name, although 
other tienvatiims are moro plausihleP 

* HtTMTioLur montiona a race of 
liuuth Antei'icau Indians, tho Gua- 
roouH in the Delta of the Orinom, 
who cjmstruet their dwellings in 
trees, and penerally cm the top of tho 
Vauiitia Palms. — J^ergoa, Narrat,, 
ch. XXV. 
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latter axe abimdant in their hunting grounds. The 
fledi of deer and other animals they dry on stages in 
the sun and store away in hollow trees for future use, 
closing the apertures with clay. They invariahly cook 
their meat with fire, and avow a preference for the 
iguana lizard and roasted monkeys above all other 
dmnties. 

The Rock Veddahs are divided into small clans or 
families associated by relationship, who agree in par- 
titioning the forest among themselves for hunting 
grounds, the limits of each family’s possessions being 
marked by streams, hills, rocks, or some well-known 
trees, and these conventional aUotments are always 
honourably recognised and mutually preserved from 
violation. Each party has a headman, the most ener- 
getic senior of the tribe, but who exerdses no sort of 
authority heyond distributing at a particular season the 
honey captured by the various members of the clan. 
The produce of the chase they dry and collect for barter, 
carrying it to the borders of the inhabited cormtry, 
whidier the ubiquitous Moors resort, biinging cloths, 
axes, arrow-heads, and other articles to be exchanged 
for deer flesh, elephants’ tusks, and bees’ wax. In these 
transactions tlie ^vild Veddahs are seldom seen by those 
witli whom they come to deal.^ They deposit in the 
night the articles which they are disposed to part with, 
indicating by some mutualLy understood signals the 
description of those they expect in return; and these 
being brought on the folloAving day to the appointed 
place, disappear during the ensuing night. Money to 
them is worthless, hut coco-nuts, salt, hatchets, iron, 
arrow-heads, and dyed cloths, or cooking chatties, are 
vahuibles much in request. 

Tlieir language, which is limited to a very few words, 

* The concurrent testinionj re- present time, have been ndTerted to 
gttdinv this curioiH enstom of the before. See mite, Vol, T. Pt. T. cli. 
Vedddb, the hrst century to the ii, p. SOS, 
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is a dialect of Singhalese withotit any admixture fi:om 
tlie Sanskrit or Pali^ — a circumstance indicative of their 
repugnance to intercourse Tvith strangers. But so de- 
graded are some of these wretched outcasts, that it has 
appeared doubtful in certain cases whether they possess 
any language whatever. One gentleman® who resided 
long in their vicinity has assured me that not only is 
their dialect incomprehensible to a Singhalese, but that 
even their coiunuiuieutions with one another are made 
by signs, grimaco.s, and guttural sounds which bear little 
or no resemblance to distinct words or systematised 
language. They have no mawiage riles ; although they 
acknowledge the marital obligation and the duty of 
supporting their own families. Marriages, amongst 
them, ai-e settled by the parents of the contracting 
parlies; the father of the bride presents liis son-in-law 
with a bow ; hia own father assigns him a right of chase 
in a portion of hia himting ground ; he presents the lady 
with a cloth and some rude ornaments ; and she follows 
him into the forest as his wife. The community is too 
poor to afford polygamy. A gentleman who in a hunt- 
ing excursion had passed the night near a dan of "Wild 
Veddahs, gave me a description of their mode of going 
to rest. The chief first stretched himself on the ground, 
after having placed his bow at hand and dutched his 
hatchet, wliich ia always an object of much care and 
solicitude. The cliildi’en and younger members next 
lay down around him in close coufeict for sake of the 
warmth — whilst the rest took up their places in a 
circle at some distance, as if to watch for the safety of 
the party during the night. 

Tlicy have no knowledge of a God, nor of a future 


1 The Dutch, in their limited in- 
tercourse "with the Veddahs, formd 
them singnlerlj dispoaedt to alienee 
and to intercouvae by signs, and 
VnEsrrs' dwells on the paucity of 


words in their dialect — OiwfsnfWsww 
Ood-Indiet), eh sv, p. 208, 

® H. K. fiercer, Eaq., of the Civil 
Service, who held office at Badulla. 
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state; no temples, no idols, no altars, prayers, or 
charms ; and, in short, no instinct of worship, except, it 
is reported, some addiction to ceremonies analogous to 
dewl worship, in order to avert storms and Hghtniag ; 
and when sick, they send for de\dl dancers to drive 
away the evil spirit, who is believed to inflict the disease. 
The dance is executed in front of an offering of some- 
thing eatable, placed on a tripod of stidrs, the dancer 
having his head and girdle decorated with green leaves. 
At first he shuffles with his feet to a plaintive air, 
but by degrees he works himself into a state of great 
excitement and action, accompanied by moans and 
screams, and dining this paroxysm, he professes to be 
inspired with instruction for the cure of the patient. 

So rude are the Veddahs in all respects, that they do 
not even bury their dead, but cover them with leaves 
and brushwood in the jungle. They have no system 
of caste amongst themselves; but, singidar to say, this 
degraded race is still regai’ded by the Singhalese as of 
the most honourable extraction, and is recognised by 
them as belonging to one of the highest castes.^ Tins 
belief originates in a legend to the effect that a Veddah 
chased by a wild animal took refuge in a tree, whence 
aU night long he threw down flowers to drive away 
his pursuer. But iu the morning instead of a wild 
beast, he found an idol under the tree, who addressed 
him with the announcement that, as he had passed the 
night in wordiipping and offering flowers, the race of 
the Yeddahs should ever after take the highest place in 
the caste of the Yellales or cultivators, the most exalted 
of all. The Yeddahs smile at the story and say they 
know nothing of it, hut nevertheless they would not 
touch meat dressed by a low-caste Kandyan. 


* L\‘'''ES’,iiiLis IttflMeAIlertkama- 
hmde, \ol. ii. p. 1002, that 

tbft Vodil&bs may l»i* toe denviulauta 
of the degradt'd caatt> of LmiibaLa- 


nnkos, ollnded to in tlio Mahaumm ; 
but thi* cbnjocturo is imdoubtedlj 
L‘m>ucous, 
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The Village Yeddahs are but a shade superior to the 
wild tribes of the jungle. They manifest no sym- 
pathy, and maintain no association with them. They 
occupy a portion intermediate between that of the semi- 
civilised Kandyans of the Wanny and the coast, and 
the Veddahs of the rock, but evince, to the present day, 
considerable reluctance to adopt the habits of civilised 
Hfe, They are probably to some extent the descendants 
of Kandyans who may hove intermingled with the wild 
race, and whose offspring, from their intercourse with 
the natives of the adjoining districts, have acquired a 
smattering of Tamil, in addition to their natural dialect 
of Singhalese.^ They wear a bit of cloth a little larger 
than that worn by the tribes of the forest, and the 
women ornament themselves with necklaces of brass 
beads, and bangles cut from the ebank shell. The ears 
of the children when seven or eight years old are bored 
with a thorn by the father, and decorated with rings. 
The Veddahs have no idea of time or distance, no 
names for hours, days, or years. They have no doctors, 
and no knowledge of medicine, beyond the practice of 
applying bark and leaves to a wound. They have no 
games, no amusements, no music, and as to education 
it is so utterly unkno'wn, that the Wild Veddahs are 
unable to count beyond five on their own fingers. 
Even the Village Veddahs are somewhat migratory in 
their habits, removing their huts as facilities vary for 
cultivating a little Indian corn and yams, and occasionally 
they accept wages in kind from the Moors for watching 
tlic paddi-fielda at night, in order to drive away wild 
elepliants. The women plait mats from the palm leaf, 
and the men make bows, the strings of which are 
prepared from the tough bark of the llittagaha or TJpaa 


» Botjjj in his oecmint gf his Em- 
b«issy to Katulr, speaks highly of the 
chamctei* ftmrahuities of aVeddah 
w'hu had hues nssigned to him as 


interpreter at Tiincomalie, and who, 
in his interviews with the Ein^ of 
Kttudy, translated Singhalese into 
Tamil,— jHiscetf. IVbr&r, vol. ii. p. 2^4. 
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tree, but beyond these they have no knowledge of any 
manufacture. 

The Coast Veddahs, another tribe who might almost 
be considered a third class, have settled themselves in 
the jungles between Batticaloa and Trincomalie, and 
subsist by as sis tin g the fishermen in their operations, or 
in felling timber for the Moors, to be floated down the 
rivers to the sea. 

The Eock Veddalis, who tiH lately resided almost ex- 
clusively within the Bintenne forests, consisted of five 
clans or hunting parties, but it is obvious that no data 
whatever can exist to aid us in forming an approximate 
estimate of their numbers. The settlements of the 
yillage Veddahs, are in the vicinity of the lagoon 
districts around BatticaLoa, where as they have mingled 
by slow degrees with the inhabitants on the outskirts 
of that re^on, it is difficult now to discriminate them 
with precision, but they do not exceed one hundred and 
forty families, divided into nine little communities, 
distinguished by peculiarities known only to each other. 
The Coast Veddahs are principally in the viemity of 
Eraoor, and the shores extending northwards towards 
Venlooa Bay; where they may probably reckon four 
to five hundred individuals. The entire number of 
Veddahs of all classes in Ceylon has been estimated at 
eight thousand, but this is obviously a mere conjecture, 
and probably an exaggerated one. 

Mx. Atherton, the Assistant Government Agent of the 
district, who exhibited a laudable energy in seconding 
the efforts made by the Government Officers to re- 
claim these outcasts, spoke to me in favourable terms 
of die gentleness of their di-sposition, apparent amidst 
extreme indifference to morals, although grave crimes 
are rarely committed. In case of theft the delin- 
quent, if detected, is forced to make restitution, but 
undergoe.s no punishment. If a girl be carried off 
from her parent^ she is daimed and brought home; 
and the husband of a faitliless wife is equally contented 
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to receive lier back, his femily inflicting a flogging on 
the seducer. Murder is ahnost unkno-vvn, but when 
discovered, it is compromised for goods, or some other 
consideration paid to the relatives of the deceased, 
lytr. Atherton described the Yeddahs as in general 
gentle and affectionate to each other, and remarkably 
attached to their children and relatives. Widows are 
always supported by the community, and receive their 
share of all fruits, grain, and produce of the chase. 
“ They appesired to him a quiet and submissive race, 
obeyiug the slightest intimation of a wish, and very 
grateful for attention or assistance. They arc sometimes 
accused of plundering the fields adjacent to their haunts, 
but on investigation the charge has generally been shown 
to have been false, and brought by the Moormen "with a 
view to defraud the Veddahs, whom they habitually im- 
pose upon, cheating them shamefidly in all theh* trans- 
actions of barter and exchange.” ' 

1 Extract finm a private Iriter. ova nature, 'waa a finer picture of 
The foUoAvinu stoiy at the death of monlj’ fortitude than in mat nohle 
a Veddah, told bj Major Macrondy, savage, lie positively never— never 
formerly Military Secretary in Cey- once, during the many hours -we 
Ion, appeared in one of the Ceylon were with him, showed hy a move 
newepapera in 1847. The writer or the contraction of a nauade, that 
and his companions were awaiting he felt pain from his wound, or 
in silence the approach of n herd of feared the death thot seemed too, 
elephants, when their “ anticipated sure to follow it — though the per-' 
etport was intemiptecl by a wild and npiration litorMlly pouring from hie 
mournful howl, which spoke vimum- cheek ami elumUlers showed how 
takeably of some sad niisehanee. imieh he .suUered. lie looked up 
Those who were nearest to the ery ealiuly in onr fares, poor fellow; if 
ran down, and to their lioi-ror fimml it was to find comfort or coiilldcnce 
a Veddaii, a line young fellow, .siir- there, I feai’ lie found little of cither, 
rounded by lus pwiplu and senti'd, I do not lielieve that one of us could 
lus hack agmnst a tme, with his in- I'heck the tears that involuntarily 
toatines in his Inp. A wild Indfido lloweil to see the iminly fellow and 
tlmt he had passed almo.st without to know his fiitu inevitable. We did 
notice in the cover Imd riishml on all wo could — made a litter, carried 
him from behind, knocked him down, him to his rock, built a shed over 
and goied him from the groin up- him, put back tlio bowels, and sewed 
wards as ho fell. There never, I up tno wound, hut the end of the 
believe, in. the world, or in all the story was that tlie poor fellow died 
fanciful imaginations of poetic minds the day after, to our great grief.” 
seeking to illubtratc the dignity of 
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About the year 1838, the condition of this neglected 
people attracted, the attention of the Governor, Mi’. 
Stewart Mackenzie, and he attempted to penetrate their 
country, but was turned back by an attack of jungle 
fever. The Assistant Government Agent, however, in 
conjunction with the Wesleyan Methodist missionaries 
at Batticaloa, were commissioned to place themselves in 
communication with the Yeddahs, and to make them 
oflers of land and houses, seed-grain, tools, and pro- 
tection, if they would consent to abandon their forest 
life, and become settlers and cultivators in the low- 
country, Mr. Atherton and the Eev. Mr. Stott suc- 
ceeded diu'ing their journey in obtaining the fullest 
n.nd most accurate information possible as to their 
actual condition and sufferings. Then.’ destitution they 
discovered to be so great, that in one community they 
found seven families with but a single iron mammotie (hoe) 
amongst them for the cultivation of the whole settlement; 
and such was their want of even weapons for the chase, 
that in some cases but one arrow was left in a family. 
Mr. Atherton gave them twelve, with directions to divide 
them with tliree clans ; but so ignorant was the head- 
man, that he could not separate them into four equal 
parcels. Many of the Eock Yeddahs willingly availed 
themselves of the offer of settlement and assistance, 
but firmly refused to remove from the immediate 
viemity of tlieir native forests. Cottages were hmlt 
for them in th^ own district, rice-land assigned them, 
wells dug, coco-nuts planted, and two communities 
were speedily settied at Yippam-madoo, close by their 
ancient hunting fields. There they were provided with 
seed, hoes and axes for agriculture, and dothes and 
food for their immediate wants, A sdiool-house was 
subsequently erected, and masters sent to instruct 
them through the medium of the Singhalese language; 
and the experiment so far succeeded, that settlements 
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on tlie same plan were afterwards formed at other 
places, tlie principal being in the Bintenne District, at 
Oomany and Vdlengclav^y. The teachers, however, 
at the first locality misconducted themselves, the neigh- 
bouring Kandyans were unfavourable to tlie measure, 
and the settlement at Yippam-madoo was eventually 
broken up, and the Voddahs again dispersed. But 
the good effects of even this temporary experiment wore 
apparent; not one of the Veddalis returned again to 
his cave and savage habits, but each built for himself 
a house of bark, on the plan of the one he had loft, 
and continued to practise the cultivation he had been 
taught. The other colony at Oomany continues to the 
present day pro'ipei’ous and succcssftd ; twenty-five fami- 
lies are re.sident around it ; rice and other grains are pro- 
duced in sufficiency, and coco-nuts are planted near the 
cottages. The only desertions have been the departures 
of those who have removed to other villages iu search 
of employment. The school was closed in 1847, 

owing to there being no more children at the time 
requiring instruction ; but the missionaries have been so 
successful, that the whole community have profeiraed 
themselves Christians, and abandoned their addiction to 
devil dances. Their former appellation, derived from 
the peculiarity of their habits, can no longer apply, and 
it may thus be said, that the distinction of the Bock 
Yeddahs has ceased to exist iu that part of the country; 
all having more or less adopted the customs and habits 
of villagers. 

Amongst the Village Yeddahs also, the efforts of the 
Government have been even more successfiil ; their dispo- 
sition to become settled luw been confirmed by permission 
to cultivate laud, and encouraged by presents of tools and 
seed-grain ; and upwards of eighty families wore located 
in villages under the direction of Mr. Atherton. A few 
refused all offers of permanent settlement, preferring their 
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own wild and wandering life, and casual emplo3mient, as 
watchers or occasional labourers amongst the Moorish 
yillagers *, but generally speaking, the mass are becoming 
gradually assimilated in their habits, and intermingled with 
the ordinary native population of the district. 

The Coast Veddahs, to the amoimt of about three 
hundi’cd, have in like manner been signally improved 
in their condition, by attention to their wants and com- 
forts. They were the last to listen to the invitations, 
or to avail themselves of the assistance, of Govern- 
ment; at length, in 1844, they came in, expressing 
the utmost reluctance to abandon the sea-shore and 
tire water, but accepting gladly patches of land, whicli 
were cleared for them in the forest, near the beach ; 
cottages were bu0.t, fruit-tre^ planted, and seed supplied ; 
and they are now concentrated in the beautiful woody 
headlands aroimd the Bay of Venloos, where they 
maintain themselves by fishing, or cutting ebony and 
satin-wood in the forests, to be floated down the 
river to the Bay. Education has made progress ; the 
Wesleyan Missionaiies have been active ; the great ma- 
jority have embraced Christianity, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt, that within a very few years, the 
habits of this singular race will be absolutely changed, 
and their general appellation of “Yeddahs” retained as 
a mere tr^tionary name. 

EOTmeriy the vast tract of forest between the Kan- 
dyan moontain and the sea, frequented by these people 
aietd known as the Veddah Batta, or “ Country of the 
Yeddahs,” was regarded by Europeans with approhen- 
tdon; excited by the exaggerated representation made 
by the Kandyans as to the savage disposition of the 
Veddahs, so that none but aimed parties ventured to pass 
through their fastnesses. Of late years, this delusion 
has been entirely di^elled; and travellers now feel 
themselves as safe in the vicinity of the tribes, as in 
that of the villages of the Singhalese. They are con- 
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htantly visited by traders in search of deer’s-homs and 
ivory : and the inhabitants of Welassy obtain fi’om their 
wild neighbours supplies of dried deer’s-flesh and honey. 
Tlie Veddahs themselvo.s have in a great degree cast 
aside their tiinidity, and not only come out into the 
open country witli confidence, but even venture into the 
towns for sucli commodities as they have the means of 
purchasing. Tlio experiment has cost the Government 
but a few hundred pounds, and I am justified in saying 
that the expenditure has been well repaid by oven the 
partial reclamation of this liarmle.ss race from a state of 
debasonieut, scarcely, if at all, elevated above that of the 
animals which Lliey follow in the chase. 

Tlie morning after our arrival at Bintcune, a party 
of Yeddahs about sixty in number were brought in 
by the headman to be exhibited before us. It was 
a melancholy spectacle. We were as&iu’od that they 
were Eock Veddahis, but this I doubted ; they were 
more probably unsettled stragglers from the Veddah 
villages, with perhaps a few genuine denizens of the 
forest. But they were miserable objects, active but 
timid, and athletic though deformed, with large heads 
and misaliapcu limbs. Their long black hair and beai’ds 
fill down to their middle in uncombed lumps, they 
stood witli their faces bent towards the ground, and 
their restless eyes twinkled upwards with an expres- 
sion of unea.sine.s.s and apprehension. They wore the 
sinalic.st conceivable patches of tlirty cloth about their 
loins ; and were oiu;h armed with an irou-hoaded axo 
stuck in their girdle, a rude bow about six feet long, 
strung with twisted bark ; and a handful of clumsy 
arrows feathered witlx peacock’s pinion.'*, and with irou 
heads about seven inches long, uubarbed and tapering 
to a point. At onr re(pie'*t they sliot at a target, 
but they exhibited no .skill, only one arrow out of tlrree 
strildng the central mark. The truth is, that the 
Yeddahs are indifferent marksmen, and bring down 
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their game by surprise rather than by adroitness Tvitli 
the bow. If it be only wounded they give chase, and 
upon its track till it Ms exhausted or presents 
an opportunity for repeating the shot. In this way, 
it is said, that their mode of lolling the elephant is by 
planting an arrow in the spongy substance which forms 
the sole of his foot, when the shaft breaking sliort off 
festers in the wound, and the huge creature eventually 
becomes thch‘ prey through exhaustion and pain. They 
danced for us, after the exlubition of their archery, 
shuIBing with their feet to a low and plaintive chaunt, 
and shakmg their long hair till it concealed the upper 
parts of their bodies ; and as they excited themselves 
with their exercise, they uttered shrill cries, jumped 
in the air, and clung round each other’s nocks. We 
were told that the dance generally ended in a kind of 
freinzy, after which they sunk exhausted on the ground ; 
but the whole scene was so repulsive and humiliatiug 
that we could not permit the arrival of tlxis ddnouement ; 
and dispersed the party with a present of some silver. 
They received it without an apparent emotion, and slunk 
off into the jungle, some few of them afterwards return- 
ing to be hired as coolies to carry our hght baggage on 
towards Batticaloa. 

On oui route thither we encountered straggling parties 
of Yeddahs at several points of the journey ; but they 
aU presented the same characteristics of wretchedness 
and dejection, — projecting mouths, prominent teeth, flat- 
tened noses, stunted stature, and the other evidences 
of the phyacal depravity which is the usual consequence 
of hunger and ignorance. The clulclren were unsightly 
objects, entirely naked, with misshapen joints, huge 
heads, and protuberant stomachs ; — the women, who 
were apparently reluctant to appear, were the most 
ropiiLive specimens of humanity I have ever seen in any 
country. 

On one occasion we saw the Yeddahs perform the opera- 
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tion more irequently read of ih&n mtnessed, of kindling 
a fire by the fnction of two dried sticks.^ Eor this 
purpose one of them took his arrow, broke it into two 
pieces, sharpened the one like a pencil, and made a 
hole in the other to receive its point. Then placing 
the latter on the ground, and holding it down firmly 
with his toes, lie whirled the pointed one romid in the 
hole, rolling it rapidly between the jiahns of his hands. 
In a few moments it began to smoke, a little charcoal 
then fell in powder, and presently a spfirk jumped out, 
Idndled the charcoal dust, and the end was accomplished. 
The Veddali blew it gently with his breath, lighted 
a withered leaf, and piling up small drips and twigs upon 
the flame, raised in a few minutes a cheerful blaze, by 
which our servants prepared their coffee. 

On leaving Biuteune our company divided; — one 
party, whoso object was hunting, turning northward, 
in search of wild elephants, deer, and smaller game, 
in pursuit of wliich they had hitherto met with but 
indifferent success, because the cotmtry was under 
water, and the natives were deterred from beating 
the jungle through fear of crocodiles. The other party, 
with the Commissioner of Eoads, my son, and myself, 
kept on an eastward course tlnough the forests towards 
Batticaloa. The riduicss of the region amongst the 
low lulls winch we passed in this direction was quite 
astonishing ; pasture, vrhere the forests became broken, 
was luxuriant in the extreme ; and we rode across 
long tracts of land adapted in the higliest degree for 
the production of grain, and still sliowiug truces of 
aitcieut cultivation, but now solitary and utterly ne- 
glected. Satin-wood and ebony were more and more 
frequent as wo up])rouchod the low country ; and game 


^ The wood used for this purpo-w | Jlibimts iVirf. 

b 7 the natires of Tahiti ia that of j Voif,, ch. xTiii. 
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aiicl mid animals became abuudant in these favourite 
and undisturbed retreats. 

The only road in the direction of the sea was a wide 
path carried from the shore of the lake at Batticaloa to 
Teldenia, at the foot of the BaduUa Mountains. On 
this we occasionally met the tavalams or httle caravans of 
bullock drivers, bringing up commodities of all kinds to 
the hiUs of the interior, and carrying down coffee and 
other produce for sale on the coast. This track is speedily 
becoming one of great importance, as it connects the 
coffee districts of the central province with the ex- 
tensive coco-nut plantations near Batticaloa. Not only 
is it used for conveying the cotton cloths, rice, salt, 
and fish from the coast ; but in time the coffee crops 
of Baduha are likely to find their way by it to the 
sea for shipment, in preference to traversing the cir- 
cuitous and much more costly route through Kandy to 
Colombo. 

On the lower slopes of the IiiUs, where they gradually 
sink into the plain, the pastine in the open parks or 
ialaicas is of the most luxuriant description. jProm 
the vast herds of deer and wild buffaloes which fre- 
quent them, there can be little doubt that they would 
be well suited for rearing horses and cattle; but, un- 
fortunately, this is a pursuit for which the Kandyans 
have no inclination, and of which they possess no ex- 
perienco, horses being seldom employed by them for 
any purpose ; and black cattle only kept to supply 
bviocks for tillage and transport. Milk they never 
use, the calves enjoying it unstinted ; and the pre- 
judice is universal, that the cows would die were it 
otherwise disposed of. 

Approaching Batticaloa wo exchanged these luxu- 
riant pastures and wooded park-hke landscapes for 
vswarnpy marshes, overgrown with brushwood and liter- 
ally swarming with leeches; and finally, on coming 
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witliin a few miles of tlie sea, we rode across a wide 
sandy plain only pai’tndly cxdtivated, and extending as 
far as the eye could reach. Par on its eastern verge, the 
long groves of coco-nut palms were discernible, which 
fringe the shore, and stretch thirty miles north and south 
of Batticaloa, 
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CHAP. IV. 

BATTIOALOA. — COCO-NTTT PLAlfTATIOXS. — STBAXGB CUSTOMS. 

THE “MUSICAL PISH.” — THE BALT LAKES. 

A EBMAHKABLE peculiarity characterises the division of 
the iriand in ■which the fort of Batticaloa is situated, 
and, in fact, nearly the whole eastern section of Ceylon. 
The coast and in-lying country, for two hundred miles 
froin north to south, and from ten to tliirty miles inland, 
is a flat alltivial plain, sandy but verdant in the im- 
mediate -vicinity of the shore, and covered -with jungle 
and forest as it recedes towards the interior. Across 
this a number of rivers of greater or less magnitude 
flow into the sea, some branching from the Mahawelli- 
ganga, and others issuing from the tanks and broken 
reservoirs in the depths of the forest. Owing to 
the permeable and unresisting nature of the sod, 
these streams have repeatedly changed their course, 
when swollen by the tropical rains, or obstnicted by 
the falling in of their banks; and as the level nature 
of the country permits their abandoned channels to 
retain water, these have become still lakes commu- 
nicating with the original river, and thus a network 
of navigable canals has been spread over the entire 
surface of the district. Their banks are covered "witli 
mangroves, growing to the height of fifty feet, and 
the water ehhs and flows heueath their roots, which 
rise in innumerable arches above its surface. When 
the tide is low and the sands uncovered, quantities 
of shellfish peculiar to brackish water are found 
Lollected under the mangrove roots, or crawling over 
the damp .slopes; and in particular two varieties of 
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Cerithium ^ are equally remarkable for their size and the 
activity of their motions. 

With the exception of the sea-line, this part of the 
coast has not been minutely surveyed, nor have these 
fiingular and solitary inlets ever been thoroughly explored. 
Their navigation is only known to the natives, who liud 
their way through devious passtiges by noting particular 
trees, or by other landmarks known to tliera, but too 
indistinct to serve as guides to the unpractised eye of a 
European. When gliding noiselessly in a canoe, nothing 
can be more striking than the scuhatiou caused by turning 
unexpectedly into one of these quiet and unfrequented 
openings, where dense foliage lines each side and almost 
meets above the water. The trees are covered with birds 
of gorgeous jdumage ; pea-fowl sun themselves on the 
branches, and snowy egrets and azure kingfishers station 
themselves lower down to watch the fish, wiaich frequent 
these undisturbed pools iu prodigious nimibers. The 
silence and stillness of these places is quite remarkable ; 
the mournful ciy of the water-fowl is heard fi-om an 
incredible distance ; and the plash of a crocodile as ho 
plunges into the stream, or the sitrprise of a deer when, 
disturbed at his morning draught, he 

“ Stamp.^ with all his hoofs together, 

Lidtena with one foot uplifted,” 

and breaks away to conceal himself iu the jungle, cause 
an instant coinmotiou amongst the fishing birds and 
cranes ; they rh'O heavily on their unwieldy wings, and 
betake thcm.selvo.s to the highest trees, wliere tiny wait 
for the intruder’s departure to resume their patient watch 
upon the mangroves. 

In the immediate vicinity of llatticaloa the country 
is but partially wootled, aiul the fort and town are 
built on an island in one of those singular estuaries, 
where the conliuence of several streams has formed 
a lake some thirty or forty miles long, though scarcely 


* V. tuk'-cophnn, G. paliwlre. 
G G 4 
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more tlian one or two in breadth. At its southern 
extremity this narrow inlet penetrates a marshy and 
almost submerged countiy, covered with bulrushes and 
lotus. Here water-fowl are found in astonishing num- 
bers and of infinite variety, their hamits being seldom 
clisLiu’bed by sportsmen, and so imfroquented as to be 
entirely out of the ordinary route of travellers. 

The little islet in the lake on which the fort stands 
is called by the natives Poehantivoe, the “island of 
tamarinds.” Its approach from the land side is ex- 
tremely picturesque, thick groves of coco-nut palms 
forming an impervious shade above the white houses 
of the town, each of wliich is siurounded by a garden 
of fruit trees and flowering slmibs. A few hundred 
yards beyond the landing place, we emerged from a 
green lane upon the esplanade, with the old Dutch 
fortress in front, beyond which we 
caught glimpses of the Bay of Bengal, 
tlirough the forest of palms. 

The lino of coast north and south 
of Batticaloa presents a remarkable 
example of the great sandy fonna- 
tions elsewhere described^ resulting 
from the conjohit action of the rivers 
and the ocean emrents. It is nearly 
thirty miles in length with a breadth 
of little more than a nule and a half, 
and separates the sea from the s till 
waters of the lagoon. 

This natural embankment is covered 
from one extremity to the other with 
plantations of coco-nut frees, many 
of them of veiy ancient growth, the 
peculiar adaptation of the soil hav- 
’ ' c ' i"" ' ' ‘ iiig been discovered at an early 
I)eri()d by the Moors, who^o descendants have settled 

1 yet* wtfe, Vol. I. Ph I. cL. p. 45. 
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themselves in a dense colony al this favoiuite spot. 
The success of the cultivation, the remarkable luxu- 
riance of the trees, and the unusual weight and rich- 
ness of the fruit, attracted the attention of European 
speculators, and the entire line of coast for sixteen 
miles north of Batticaloa, and for twenty-seven miles 
to the .south, is now one continuous garden of palms, 
pre-eminent for beauty and luxuriance. One unripe nut 
was brought to me weighing fifteen pounds. Of fruit 
like this a tree in full bearing produces annually fiuin 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty nuts, 
equal to a ton from a .‘'ingle coco-palm in the course of 
a year. Such is their excellence that the nuts of this 
district are sold for 31. a thou-iand, whilst those on the 
south-western side of the ishmd do not bring more than 
two-tbirds of this price. 

The natives ascribe this superiority to a combination 
of advantages to be foimd at Batticaloa, — a soil sandy 
and pervious, a profusion of water from the fi?esh lake on 
the one side, and the sea on tlie other ; a saline atmo- 
sphere caused by the constant tossing of the spray on the 
adjacent shore, a warm and genial sun and timely rains 
during both monsoons ; as the proximity of this district 
to the Kandyan mountains secures for it an equable and 
plenteous supply. 

The peninsula of Jaffna competes with Batticaloa in 
this species of cultivation. Each locality has facilities 
peculiar to itself, but whilst Juffna has the advantage 
in population and labour, I am di>posed to litiievo that 
Batticaloa enjoys peculiarities of cUmatu and position, 
that entitle it to tlio preference; but the <‘xperimont 
now in progre.-s at both is so recent as to render it 
2)rcmature to hazard an opinion as to coiujjarative 
results. 

In the meantime the energy with which the euterjjriso 
has been urged fonvard at Butticahai, has given a remark- 
able impulse to the activity and 2>rospcrity of the district ; 
— the tonnage of the 2)ort has been doubled within 
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a few years ; tlie former postal commtinicatioii by tlie 
circmtous route of Kandy and Trincomalie Las been found 
inadequate to tbe wants of the planters ; and new roads 
and canals have been eagerly projected to connect their 
estates with the interior, and fornish the requisite facili- 
ties for the conveyance of stores and the transport of 
produce. 

The Moors arc almost the only section of the native 
population who divide this valuable culture with the 
English. Tliey have numerous and flourishmg villages 
throughout the district, and almost monopolise the 
trade of Batticaloa, exporting ebony, satin-wood and 
timber, and introducing cotton goods and brass-wEU'e 
from the Coromandel coast. Tlieir dhoneys ply between 
Ceylon and the Erench possessions at Pondicherry 
and Karical, and they export rice and Indian corn 
to Colombo, and deer’s-homs and wax to Point de 
G-alle, collecting the latter from the Veddahs in barter 
for coco-nuts and salt. They are likewise manufac- 
tm-ers, and employ the Tamils in the vOlagc of Arrn- 
pntoo in wea^dng cotton twist, imported from India, 
into a coai’se kind of damask, which is in such demand 
that the supply is insufficient even for the consumption 
of Colombo. 

Far less frequented by Singhalese and Europeans 
than any other portion of Ceylon, the Eastern Province 
has retained many ancient habits, and presents more 
frequent instances of curious social peculiarities than 
arte to be noticed in the rest of the island. In the 
w'estem extremity of the province adjoining Bintonne, 
u ('ustom prevails, and has acquired the recognition of 
law, whereby nephews by the sister’s side succeed to 
the iiilieritaiK’e to the oxolubion of the possessor’s sons. 
This mioinalous ammgemeut is observed in vanous 
ptirts of India, in Syllict and Kachar, in Canara, and 
aui(>ng-,t the Nairn in the south of the Delian. ^ 


^ “ The Xaiis lire the niilitoiy 
caste in Malabar; ^vitli them the 
custom On marriage is for a woman 


not to learo her motliur's house, or 
even to consort ■with, her husband. It 
is his duly to provide her with food, 
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Tlio guardiaiisliip of tlie sacred island, of Eamiseram is 
vested in a chief of the tribe of Byragees, who is always 
devoted to celibacy, the succession being perpetuated in 
the line of his sister. Traces of the same custom are 
to be found amongst some of the African tribes, and 
even among the Forth American Indians, the Hurons and 
the Natchez preferring the female to the male lino, and 
setting aside the claims of the direct heir in favour of the 
son of a sister.^ 

The Singhalese kiiig.s frequently married their sisters ® ; 
and the natives explain the usage by a legend to the 
oflect that one of tlioir kings being directed by an oracle 
to sacrifice a male child of the blood royal in order to 
thwart the malice of a demon who nightly destroyed the 
bund of a tank in process of construction, liis queen re- 
fiised to siu’render one of her children ; whereupon his 
sister voluntarily devoted her own boy to death, and the 
king, in honovur of her patriotism, declared that ever 
after nephews should be entitled to the succession in 
presence to sons. 

Feudal service prevails in its amplest details in this 
singular district. For example, the country around 
Amhlanton’c, to dve south of Batticaloa, is rich in 
paddi-land, the whole of which is claimed by the chief 
of the district, “ the Vanniah of Manmone.” According 
to the custom of the country, he directs its cultivation 
by the villagors ; they acknowlegc his authority, and 
so long as they live on the laud, devote then' whole 
time and labour to Ids service, receiving in retiun a 

clotliin<»,fuulomanw‘ul^, blit Up want thi* Niiir ivif-tc, nml among liia da- 
roi'oiriii'ii'd a*! tullar of lu'r chiUtnm, w-ndimts t*> tlm prpnent day " tlie 
and indi'i'd nsiuiUy h not »o, for lt*iu- t‘UU‘.'*t son of the pldptst sister always 
povnry wi'dliii'kisallowpdtohi'rwitli ‘■um'rd'i to the voi'uiit musnud." — 
anyone, pn>\ idl’d in* be of Mpial op Sir R PhttWT'.'j BrnTs^eife J'lew of 
highcreostetu herself. On the death Lidia, eh. xiv. p. 84; Atiatic JZs- 
of hot mother the wedded Nairim* mirt-ken, voL v. p. 12 ; BvciuirAK'S 
lives with her hrothers, and in ennse- -Vvioir, vol. ii. p. 412; Amat, iStc, 
qtienco of this strange nnlinanee a J< urn. Jtingal, vol. ix. p. 834. 
man’s heirs mi® not his own childn-n, • IIcjiboldt, JPertanal yar. th. 
blit the ehildren of his sister. * * xxvi. 

The family of tlio Zomorin of Calicut * V vT.HjrrTN', Oitd en Mcnto Oa4“ 
(the ivigunig prince of Malabar when Indien, eh. iv. p, 
thn rortiigueio arrived) belonged to 
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division of the grain, a share of milk from his cattle, and 
the certainty of support in periods of famine and distress. 
Their houses, gardens, and wella, though built, planted, 
and dug by themselves, are the property of the cMef, 
who alone can dispose of them. According to the re- 
port of Mr. Atherton, the government agent of the dis- 
trict, these serfs, whilst they Hve on the land, are 
bound to perform every service for the lord of the soil, 
without pay ; “ they fence his gardens, cover his houses, 
carjy his baggage, perform the work of coolies iii 
balams^fish for him, act as Ids messengers; and, when 
absent from his village, they must provide food for himself 
and his servants. They may, in fact, be called his slaves 
except that they are at hberty to quit bis service for 
that of another chief when they choose. But as they 
seldom do change, it may safely be presumed that they 
are contented with the arrangement, and their healthy and 
pleasant faces sufficiently prove that they are well fed and 
happy.” 

^le ancient organisation for rice-cultivation, known 
as the “village system,” exists in undiminished vigour 
throughout the Eastern province ; — during the unoc- 
cupied portion of the year, between Uie two rice har- 
vests, the villagers enjoy an interval of absolute 
idleness and ease ; but on the arrival of the proper 
season to resume their tillage, the whole community 
recommence labour simultaneously. The chief of the 
durtii^b sappli^ tools, hatchets, cattle, and seed grain ; 
the people repair the dams and channels which lead the 
water through the rice ground; plough it, tramp the' 
mud, sow and fence it, and complete the work by their 
joint labour. One portion (generally one-eighth) is cnl- 
tivuted e.xolusively for the lord of the soil. Together with 
a tithe of the remainder, he gets a sliai’e for the services 
and labour of the cattle, and deducts the seed grain ad- 
vaiiceil by Iiiiu, with an increase of 50 per cent. The re- 
sidue of the liarvest is then divadetl into conventional shares 


' Canoes, 
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amongst thoviUagers and their hereditary officers, including 
the doctor, schoolmaster, tomtom-heater, barber, and wash- 
erman.^ 

The two latter individuals are the most important 
functionaries in the little community; they operate 
for all, but receive no remuneration except Aeir peri- 
odical share of the rice crop. In addition to their 
peculiar professional duties, the barber and the washer 
are the official witnc.sses to every legal conveyance and 
deed; and every inarriage and important ceremony 
mu.st be solemnised in their presence, in order to ensure 
testimony to its validity. In Ceylon, as in India gene- 
rally, even the poorest natives never wash their own 
linen, and that duty has devolved immemorially on the 
washer caste of the community. But, in addition to 
these services, the headman of the washers has en- 
trusted to him the duty of preparing apartments for 
the reception of visitors of distinction, which it is the 
custom to hang with white cloths. In every village 
where we rested during our journeys, a house was thus 
garnished for us, the walls and ceilings having been 
covered previously to our arrival with white cloths, 
borrowed from the villagers for the ocx:asion. These 
cloths it is a part of the washer’s duty to keep or collect 
for every ceremonial observance ; such as a wedding, a 
feast, or the arrival in the \’illage of strangers or person.^ 
in authority, on who-'e departure they arc taken down by 
him to be bleached and retunied to their respective 
owueiv. 

In thus oriental custom of the “honours of the white 
cloth” as it exL'-ts at the present day in Ceylon, may bo 


* Out of tlio onnuuiuiity of iuterest 
tlrns oiifft'iuleml tlirouifhout tlio ilLs- 
irict orrvao (mother eiirious pKiftiee 
■which still prevaila in some parts of 
the province. The care of the fences 
and watercourses is entrusted by 
sections to every field servant iii- 
tere.->ted in the crop, and to secure 
their faithful peifomionco of this 
duty it ia customary for the villagers 


to eli'ct one of themselves as on 
ove^.^(■f•r, with po-wev to inspect every 
portion of the ■svork, and by common 
consent to inflict corporm punish- 
ment in case of neglect, the delin- 
qxient being compelled at the division 
of the harvest to pay to this fimc- 
tionmy a proportion of his o-wn share 
as remiateration for his irouhle in 
whipping Mm, 
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disccfl.’aed the origin, of the “hangings” of which the room- 
paper of modern times is but a recent imitation. The in- 
troduction of tapestry was one of the refinements which 
followed the return of the Crusaders (a fact indicated by 
the term tapis Sarrazinois *), and in Europe, as in Inclia, 
its first use was to conceal the rude earth-work and stones 
which formed the walls of every apartment ; and to impart 
unusual splendour on the occasion of festivities or royal 
receptions.^ 

Two circumstances serve to estabhsh the identity of 
practice in the western hemisphere with that wliich still 
prevails in the East ; the painted and embroidered 
pieces which in Europe adorned the walls upon occa- 
sions of ceremony were not exclusively appropriated 
to that purpose, but, hke the 7ri?r^os of the Greeks, were 
worn as shawls by their wealthy proprietors, just as 
the doths which the Singhalese and Tamils suspend in 
honour of their guests, and spread upon the foot-paths 
to receive them, form portions of the ordinary apparel 
of then’ owners. Jilschylua represents Agamemnon as 
rejecting the “ garments ” slf^ara, that Olytemnestra had 
directed to be spread on his path to welcome him 
on his return fi:om Troy.® Plutarch mentions that 
when Cato loft the Macedonian army, the soldiers 
laid down their cloths for him to walk on; and the 
more solemn illustration wiE suggest itself of the mul- 
titude, who “ spread their garments on the way " to 
♦welcome the Saviour to Jerusalem. The other pomt 
of similarity is that in Europe, as in Ceylon, these 
liighly prized articles were not fixtures on the walls % 


* JxrniyvL, Jlaherchea aw VvKuje 
tin Tapitierie*, ifc., p. 1(1. 

* “Xon 8(‘uli'nM'nt olle.') serviront 

nloM pom* lea iippArtL'nitind ot 

fiiim (fi>ip.iv,iitn* leur nudiu', iiuiis on 
l(‘a omplojn burtuiit dims les iiofa- 
sions soleuiifllpi ; par exemple, aiix 
entrees dea princes, ii donner une 
phj'sionomie ioye«^e aux villes et 
am places publKpics.” — Ihid., p. 20, 


’ iEscniXTid, Agam., r, 800. 

< In the Trmmctiona of the Kil- 
Itcnng Archaologiadl Sociity ore 
documents showing that the tapes- 
tries huloiiging to the Ormonde 
fiiniily were carried fi:oin house to 
house ns the earls removed from one 
of their residences to another, Vol. 
ii. p. 8. 
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but were taken clown and stored away on the departure 
of the individual in honour of whose arrival tliey had 
been hung up. 

After leaving the rice grounds in the vicinity of Bin- 
teune, and passing through the long extent of unin- 
habited forest which hes to the eastward of thenoi, where 
for thirty miles no human dwelling meets the eye on 
any side, the first symptoms of life and activity which 
wo encountered wore the “ natties ” or patches of “ Ohena ” 
cultivation^, scattered tlirough the wcfods as we drew 
nearer to Batticaloa. Large spaces in the forest of 
two and throe hundred acres suddenly appeared cleared 
of the timber, and enclosed by rustic fences, with a few 
temporary lints run up in the centre, and all the 
siUTomiding area divided into patches of Indian corn, 
coracan, gram, and dry paddi : with plots of esculents 
and ciury stuffs of every variety, onions, chillies, 
yams, cassava, and sweet potatoes ; wliilst cotton plants, 
more or less advanced to maturity, are scattered 
throughout the whole space winch had been brought 
into cultivation. 

The process of Ohena cultivation iu this province is 
uniform and simple. The forest being felled, burned, 
cleared, and fenced, each individuars share is distin- 
giiished by marks, huts are erected for the several 
families, and in September the land is planted with 
Indian corn and pumpkins ; and melon seeds are so-vvn, 
and cassava plants put down round the enclosure. In 
December, the Indian corn is pulled iu the cob and 
carried to market; 'and the ground is re-sown with 
millet and other kinds of grain, cliillies, sweet potatoes, 
sugar-cane, hemp, yams, and other vegetables, over 
which an unwearied watch is kept up till March and 
April, when all is gathered and carried off. But as 
the cotton plants, which are put iu at the same time 


1 Tlie ciistoni of “ Ckena ’’ forniB is is alliidctl to in the Mahemanao b.o. 
of extreme autiqiuty in Geylon, It 101, cU. xsiii, p. 140. 
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■with the small grain, and other articles that form the 
second crop after the Indian corn has been pulled, 
require two years to come to maturity; one party 
is left behind to tend and gather, wliilst their com- 
panions move forward into the forest to commence 
the process of felling die trees, and forming another 
Chena farm. 

The Chena cultivation lasts but for two years in any 
one locality. It is undertaken by a company of specu- 
lators imder a license from the govcniment agent of the 
district, and a single crop of grain having been secured 
and sufiicient time allowed for the ripening and collection 
of the cotton, the whole enclosure is abandoned and 
permitted to return to jungle, the adventurers moving 
onward to clear a fresh Chena elsewhere, and take a crop 
off some other enclosm-c, to be in turn abandoned like the 
first; as in tliis province no Chena is considered worth 
the labour of a second cultivation until after an interval 
of fifteen years fi'om the fii'st harvest. 

During the period of cultivation great numbers resort 
to the forests, comfortable huts are built; poultiy is 
reared, thi'ead spun, and chatties and other earthenware 
vessels are made and fired ; and by this primitive mode of 
life, which has attractions much supeiior to the mono- 
tonous cidtivation of a coco-nut gai’den or an ancestral 
paddi farm, numbers of the population find the means of 
support. It likewise suits the fancy of those who feel 
rep\:^nant to labour for hire, but begrudge no toil upon 
a spot of earth which they can caU their own; where 
they can choose their own boms for work and follow their 
own impulses to rest and idleness. It is impossible to 
deny that this sy.>,tom tends to encourage the natives in 
tlicir predilection for a restless and unsettled life, and that 
it therefore militates against their attaching themselves 
to fixed ])iir3uits, through which the interests of the whole 
community would eventually be advanced. It likewise 
leads to the destruction of large tracts of forest land, 
which, after conversion to Chena, are unprofitable for a 
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long series of years; but, on the other hand, it is 
equally evident that the custom tends materially to 
augment the food of the district (especially during 
periods of drought); to sustain the wages of labour, 
and to prevent an undue increase in the mai'ket-valuc 
of the first necessaries of life. Regarding it in this 
light, and looking to the prodigious extent of forest land 
in the island, of 'vvliioli the Chena cultivation affects 
only a minute and uiwaleablo portion, it is a prevalent 
and plausible supposition, in •wliich, however, I am little 
disposed to acquiesce, that the advantages arc sufficient 
to counterbalance the disadvantages of the system. 

The old Dutch fort of Batticaloa is a grim little 
quadrangular stronghold, ■with a battery at each angle 
connected by a loop-holed -wall, and surrounded by 
a ditch swarming with crocodiles. The interior of the 
square is surroxindcd by soldiers’ quarters, and encloses 
a house for the commandant, a bomb-proof magazine, 
and, the invariable accompaniment of every Dutch for- 
tification, a church of the most Calvinistic simplicity. 

In the fifteenth century, Batticaloa (which was formerly 
called by the Tamils Maticaloa, from Mada-kalappoot 
the “ muddy lake ”) was a fief of the kingdom of Kandy, 
held by one of the clnefs of the Wanny ^ ; and on a branch 
of the Natoor river there are still to be seen the remains of 
a stone bridge •which led to a palace of the “ Wanninchee,” 
or queen of the district.® 

The Portuguese, whose jiirisclictiou at Battli-idoa, did 
not extend beyond the island of Poeliuutivoe, built the 


' PoECAfCHl, in liis Jnulfirio, piib- 
liahed ttt Ftuliui in 1070, a 

strange account of tlio inhabitants of 
Batecb,’’ ■wMch from tbo context 
frould appear to mean Batticaloa. 
llo desenbea them os being perpotn- 
ally at -war ■with their neighbours, 
eating the flesh, of their pTiaoneis, 
and Bcdling their scalps at high 
prices: ''ui mauiera cne volenao 

von. II. 


coiupraro aluiina mercantia, donno 
due (I pin teste all’ innmtro aecondo 
il vidore: et chi ha nititento in casaS 
riputato il pn ricco.” — 1’. 188. This 
infonuatinn he got fioni the Moors, 
but it applies witli truth to no tribe 
in Cordon. 

® VAriEHTiH, Otul m JVieaw Oogt- 
Iitdien, ch, xy, p, SS3. 


B H 
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fort in 1627 in violation of their treaty with the emperor.^ 
This was the iirst spot on which “ the Hollander ” secured 
a recognised footing in Ceylon, when afterwards invited 
by the Ving of Eandy to a.ssist him against the insolence 
and tyranny of the Portuguese. In 1638, the Dutch ad- 
miral arrived from Batavia with a flotilla of six ships of 
war; and, according to the historian of the defeated 
])arty, the Portuguese fort was so ill situated for defence 
and the walls so unsubstantial, that in a very few days a 
breach was made by the artillery, two bastions were 
levelled, the garrison capitulated, and not one stone was 
left on anotlier.^ 

On the esplanade in front of the government house 
there are the remains of what had formerly been a 
Dutch garden, with a reservoir in the centre, abounding 
with tortoises® and small fish. Here contrary to the usual 
habits of the hingfisher^, which is fond of lonely places, 
w;here it can pursue its prey unmolested, large numbers 
of these beautiful creatures sat all day long on the 
branches above the water, perfectly undisturbed and 
indifferent to our presence, allowing us at aU times to 
approach within a few yards of them. 

The lagoon of Battiedoa, and indeed all the still waters 
of this district, are remarkable for the utunbers and pro- 
digious size of the crocodiles which infest them. Their 
teeth axe sometimes so large that the natives mount them 
with diver lids and use them for boxes to carry the 
powdered chunam, which they chew with the betel leaf. 
On the morning after our arrival a crocodile was caught 
within a few yards of the government agent’s r(> 
si donee, where a hook had been laid the night before, 
baited with the entrails of a goat, and made fast, in the 
native fiisliion, hy a bnnoh of fine cords, which the 


> Sot* inifi', Yol. I. I*t. Ti. ch. ii. p, 
40; I’tuijruo, lib. ii. rli. i, p. IflS); 
VvLrsTv.v, Out! iti yifuic Oost- 
Inilim, eh. x. ii. lls. 

» ItiDEi-EO, lib. ii. eh, vi, p. 2i7, 


“ JSmj/sSebtr, miC/yfitojnigffnmum, 
Scliupf., tho “ibba” and “ Kiri-ibha’* 
of the Sini'linle.so. 

* JTukyoii Capensia, 
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creature cannot gnaw asunder as lie would a solid rope, 
since they sink into the spaces between his teeth. Tlie 
one taken was small, being only about ten or cloven 
feet in length, whereas they are frequently killed from 
fifteen to nineteen feet long- As long as lie w'us in the 
water, ho made strong re.'»istjin<;e to being hauled on 
show*, carrying tlu* canoe out into the deep channel, 
and owifwoually raising his heatl above the .surfa<ic, and 
clashing his jaw.s together lueuaciugly. "riiis action 
has a horrid sound, as the crocodile has no fleshy lip-», 
and he hiiiigs his teeth and the bones of his nioiitli 
together with a loud crush, like the clank of two pus-es 
of hard w'ood. After playing him a litth', the hoatmeu 
drew him to laud, and when once fairly on the shore 
all his courage and eneigy seemed siiddcsily to desert 
him. He tried once or twioi* to regain the water, but 
at hist lay motioule-s and jmxdectly heliiless ou the sand. 
It was no ea.sy matter to Icill him; a rifle hall sent 
diagonally through his breast had little or no effect, 
and even when the shot had been repeated more than 
once, he was as lively as ever. He feigned death and 
lay motionless, with Jiis eyes closed, but, on being 
pricked with a speur, he suddtuily regained all his 
activity. He ivas at lu^jt fniishud by a harpoon and 
lliuu opened. IILs maw csmtaiiied several small tor- 
toises, and a r^uuntitj' of broken bri(‘k.s and gravel, 
taken nu'diciually, tt) pvomottj digt'stion, which in thc-e 
creatures is .said to he m> slow, that the native'. a'-'s<*rt 
that the crocodile, from ehoiee, iu*v<'r swallows lus prey 
W'heii fn'di, but conceals it umler a bunk till far advaueisl 
ill ])ulrei\n‘tion. 

During our Journeys -we had munerous opporlimiticB 
of observing the luibit-. of tliesc' hideous creatures, and 
I am fur from couridt'iing them so formitlable as they are 
usually supposed to be. They are evidently not wantonly 
destructive ; they xict only under the inlluence of hunger, 
and oven then their motLt>ns on land tire awkward and 
ungainly, then- action timid, and their whole demeanour 

li Ml / 
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devoid of the sagacity and coiurage wliich characterise 
other animals of prey. 

On the occasion of another visit which I made to 
Batticaloa, in Septembei’, 1848, I made some inquiries 
relative to a story which had reached me of musical 
sormds, said to have been heard issuing from the bottom 
of the lake, at several places, both above and below the 
ferry opposite the old Dutch Fort ; and which the natives 
supposed to proceed from some fish pecuhar to the 
locahty. The report was confirmed in all its par- 
ticulars, and one of the spots whence the sounds 
proceed was pointed out between the pier and a rock 
wliich intersects the chaimel, two or three hundred 
yards to the eastward. They were said to be heard 
at night, and most distinctly when the moon was nearest 
the fidl, and they were described as resembling the 
faint sweet notes of an j3Eolian harp. I sent for some 
of the fishermen, who said they were perfectly aware 
of the fact, and that their fathers had always known 
of the existence of the musical sounds heard, they 
said, at the spot alluded to, but only dining the dry 
season, as they cease when the lake is swollen by the 
freshes after the rain. They behoved them to proceed 
from a diell, which is known by the Tanhl name of 
{oorie coohoroo cradoo, or) the “ crying shed,” a name in 
which the sound seems to have been adopted as an echo 
to the sense. I sent them in search of the shell, and they 
rebomed bringing me some living ^ecimens of dififerent 
sheila, chiefiy littorina and cerithium} 


* Ziiioriina hevis. Cei'itJiium pa- 
Of the latter the spcrimeQS 
hTtni}»ht to me ■wero dwarfed and 
aolld, exhibiting in thia particular 
the usual ppuiuiaritiea that diatin- 
f^^iish (1.) Miells inhabiting a Toeiy 
locality from (2.) their congcneis in 
a Kmdy bottom. Their longitudinal 
develimment was less, with preator 
* breadth, trad increased strength and 
weight. 
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In tliG evening when the moon rose, I took a boat and 
accompanied the fisheraaen to the spot. "VVo rowed 
about two liundred yards north-east of the jetty by the 
fort gate ; there was not a breath of wind, nor a ripple 
except those caused by the dip of our oars. On 
coming to the point uieutioued, I distinctly hoard the 
sounds in question. They came up from the water like 
the gentle thrills of a musical chord, or the fuiut vibra- 
titnis of a wine-glass when its rim is rubbed by a 
moistened finger. It was not one sustained note, but a 
multitude of tiny sounds, each clear and distinct in itself ; 
the sw'eetest treble mingling ■with the lowest bass. On 
applying the ear to the woodwork of the boat, the vibra- 
tion was gro.atly increased in volume. The sounds varied 
considerably at diflerent point*, as we mov’^ed across the 
lake, as if the number of the animals from which they 
proceeded was greatest in particular spots ; and occasion- 
ally we rowed out of hearing of them altogether, until on 
returning to the original locality the sounds were at once 
renewed. 

Tliis fact seems to indicate that the causes of the sounds, 
whatever they may be, are stationary at several points ; 
and this agrees with the statement of tlie natives, that 
they are produced by mollusca, and not by fish. They 
cuuie evidently and scuusibly from the depth of the 
hike, and there was nothing in the suvrounding circum- 
stiuiees to su}>port the conjecture that they could be 
the reverberate »u <»f uoi^e.s made by insects ou the shore 
eouveyed along the surface of the water ; for they 
wore loudest autl most distinct at points where the nature 
of the laud, and the intervention of the ibrt and its build- 
ings, forbade the po.s.“!ibiiity of this kind of conduction. 

Sounds somewhat .similar are heard under water at 
some places on the we.stern coast of India, especially 
in the harbour of Bombay. At Caldera, in Chill, 
musical cadences are stated to issue from the sea near 
the landing-place; they are described as rising and 

u It .9 
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falling fully fotir notes, resembling tlie tones of harp 
strings, and mingling like those at Batticaloa, tiU they 
produce a musical discord of great delicacy and sweet- 
ness. The animals from which they proceed have not 
been identified at either jplace, and the mystery remains 
unsolved, whether the sounds at Batticaloa are given forth 
by fishes or by molluscs. 

Certain fishes are known to utter sounds when removed 
from the water and some are capable of making 
noises when under it ® ; but aU the circumstances 
connected with the sounds which I heard at Batticaloa 
are unfavourable to the conjectiue tliat they were pro- 
duced by either. 

Organs of hearing have been clearly aseertaiaed to exist, 
not only in fiiihes®, but iii moUusca. ’In the oyster the 
presence of an acoustic apparatus of the simplest possible 
construction has been established by the discoveries of 
Siebold‘‘, and from oiu- knowledge of the reciprocal rela- 
tions existing between the faculties of hearmg and of 
producing sounds, the ascertained exi.steace of the one 


^ The Cuckoo Gurnard 
niculua) and the luaigre (Scuom 
mpUld) utter soundB 'wheu taken, out 
of the -water (Yabkelt., toI. i. p. 44, 
107) ; and herrinea -when the net has 
just been drawn haye heen obseryed 
to do the some. This ofihet has heen 
atbnbtaed to the escape of aic from 
fhA' air bhtddsr, but no aii bladder 
bM been found in the Cettus, which 
mokes a similar noise. 

* Tlie fishpiTOon mwt'rt that a fish 
uhimt fi»i‘ tnclK's in Icnjrtii, found in 
tlio bike ut ('i>luiubii, (iml calh-d by 
miiloM a griuit 
wtif'ii liistuibi^il unilpr w.itcr. I’vr.- 
in his lU'i'iiunt nf Kiftm, 
‘•{ii-iL'i of II fUh iV'Ciiibliii^ 11 anil', 
but of hiilliaiit coloiii'iii!T with blwk 
Sluts, 'ttliicli the native's c.ill the 
“ tiiuifiu',” th.it iittiiolies itself 
to the biittoin of ii bunt, ‘*i‘t f.»it | 
pnti nilri* nu bruit tvpS".oiiora et 
nw'im* hiiniiimiou-r." — Tom, i, p, * 
101. A •'jiVi'nix, found in lUe Hw 


Parana, and called the "nrmado,” is 
remarkable for making a harsh grating 
noise -when caught by hook or line, 
wHch can be distinctly heard when 
the fish is beneath the water. — 
D.VBWiir, Nift, Journ. oh. -ni. Aris- 
totle and AUlian wore aware of the 
existence of -this faculty in some of 
the fishee of the Mediterranean. 
Aristotle, De Aiu?«.,lib. iv. eh. ix. j 
iBLiAE’, J)e Nitt, Anim.) lib. x. ch. 
xL ; see also PlJSfY, lib. ix. ch. vii., 
lib. xi. ch. cxiii.j ATmjirjJus, lib. 
vii. ch. iii. vi. 

* Aovssrz, Compm-aUwPhyeiologi/f 
see. ii. 1C8. 

♦ It consists of two round vesicles 
cmitiiining fluid, and crystalline or 
l•ll^ptic<^l calcareous partiolea or oto- 

I lites, rwiiarkablo for their oscilla- 
torv action in the living or recenfly 
killed animal. Owen’s Leelurea on 
the Compmaiive Anulomi/ and J?hj/- 
iinloi/i/ of the Invertehratc Animala, 
ia.55, p. 511-5.J5J. 
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affords legitimate grouuds for inferring the coexistence 
of the other in animals of the same class. 

Besides, it has been clearly established, that one at 
least of the gasteropoda is fiu-nished ■vvitli the power of 
producing .sounds. Dr. Grant, in 1820, communicated 
to the Edinburgh Philosophical Society the fact, that 
on placing some specimeu-s of the Tntonia arborewens 
in a glti's.s vessel filled with sea water, his athmtion was 
attracited by a iioi-e which he ascertained to proceed from 
the.'sc mt)llu'<ca. It resein.l>ktl the “ clink ” of a steel wire 
on the sid(’ of the jai', tnio stroke only being given at a 
filin', and repeated at short iutervaU^ 

The affinity of .'-tructure between the Trituuin and the 
molliHoa inhabiting the -ihells broiiglit to me at Batti- 
caloa, might ju-'lify the belief of the natives of CVjdon, 
that the latter are the author-! of the ‘■ound-s I heard ; 
and tlie description of tlio-e eiuittecl by the former as 
given by Dr. Grunt, so nearly re-emble them, that I have 
always regretted my inability, on tbe occasion of my \'isits 
to Batticaloa, to investigate the subject more narrowly. 
At subsequent periods I have renewed my efforts, but 
without hueccss, to obtain specimens or observations of 
the habits of the living molltocu. 

The only species afterwards .'sent to me were Cerithia; 
but no ^gilauce sufliced to catch tlie defin'd sounds and 
I still he->itato to accept the dictum of the fi-henueii, as 
the t-aiue moihise abounds in all the other lirackiNh 
estuaries on the eoast ; ami it would be singular, if 
true, that the phenouunioii of iti uttming a mU'-ieal 
note should be eoulined to a single spot in the lagoon 
of Batlieab ci.'** 

On li'aving Ijattiealoa we luul to encounter still more 
of the iueouveniences to which trtivelb-i's in Ceylon aie 


• j&AViW//A Philoguiilw al Juiira.., tPT, in tlu' lio^ip that it may stimulati' 
vol. xtv. p. iss. I titlipr miinirer in ‘('pjlon to 

■’.V Iptler wliu-h I re'ctitpil from prti-Pi uto (he invosiijfntion whu h I 
Hr. (inuit on tliia hiiliji’ct, I lu«o i 'wio iraablo t<i (/atiy out s.iieawrfwlly. 
pl.ippil in ti note to tin* pn-'i-iit rhap- [ 

I' II l 
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exposed. Tlie xoute before tis was wild and inlios- 
pitable in. tbe extreme, traversed by innumerable inlets 
and rivers, and leading across long extents of salt 
maxsbes and nnliealtliy swamps. Our foot runners, 
worn out by their recent journey, deserted in num- 
bers, regardless alike of tbreats of punishment and 
temptations of reward. We had tlie utmost difficulty 
in hiring grass-cutters and coohes to carry bur pro- 
visions and baggage to Trincoinalie ; and we wore 
obliged to provide and take -with us from Batticaloa 
rice for their food, bread for oiusclves, and fodder for 
our horses. 

On the afternoon of the 18th of Eebruary we crossed 
the lake, and took the road northward towards the 
village of Eraoor, through a rich country lined the 
whole way with coco-nut plantations on our right hand, 
and on the left abounding with large tracts of rice- 
ground, carefully cultivated, and plentifully irrigated 
from an arm of the lagoon, which here forms a broad 
canal, connecting Batticaloa with tlie populous district 
of Eraoor. To the west, and far in the distance, wore 
the remai'kably-shaped mountains of the Eriar’s Hood, 
and Gunner’s Quoin, rising abruptly above the forests of 
the Wanny. 

Eraoor is a Moorish village, and one of the largest 
in the district. Its inhabitants are chiefly agriculturists, 
though the manufacture of cotton doth is conducted on 
a small scale; but the principal occupation of the 
aectiott of its population not engaged in cultivation, is 
the driving of tavalams into the interior ; carrying coco- 
nuts, salt, and brass-ware from the coast, in order to 
exchange these commodities for areca-nuts, deer’s horns, 
and wax. 

So long ns wild elephants were in demand for the 
courts of the Indian princes, the Moors of Eraoor 
were celebrated for tliefr courage and address in their 
capture. Of late years, however, the demand has al- 
most ceased ; thougli, at the time of otir visit, a vakeel 
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•was at Jafiha in search of elephants for the Eaja of 
Sattara. 

The Panickeas, or elephant hunters of Eraoor, use 
no arms or apparatus of any kind, except a noosed rope, 
with which they steal upon the elephant when at rest ; 
and whilst one of the party provokes him in front till 
he puts himself in motion, another idips the noose 
over his foot as he raises it behind, and at once 
brings him up by taking a turn of the rope round the 
nearest tree. Pormerly, in passing through the villages, 
it was customary to see two or three elephants so cap- 
tured, and made fast to stakes near the houses of the 
panickeas, to await the arrival of purchasers. Now the 
only employment of hunters is in the occasional seai’ch 
after buffaloes, that break away from the ■village to 
join the wiki herds in the marshes and jungles, where 
they are followed and brought back by the&e stealthy pur- 
suers. 

The first great river. which we crossed, north of Bat- 
ticaloa, was the Natoor, which discharges itself into the 
sea at the beautiful Bay of Yenloos, We rowed down 
it from Chittande in a double canoe, formed of two hol- 
lowed trees laid side by side, joined by a platform, and 
covered with an a^vning of •wliite clotli. Its stream is 
wide and rapid, studded tvith numerous fertile islands, 
and is navigable for a considerable distance westward; 
but its course has never been thoroughly explored by 
Europeans. Numbers of the Coast Vedtlahs have 
recently settled in the forests near its month, and 
are now engaged as li.shei'men in the bay, each with 
his family cultivating a little patch of rice near his 
own dwelling. 

The scenery round Veiiloos Bay is charming. The 
sea is overhung by gentle aecUvitie.s wooded to the sum- 
mit ; and in an opening between two of these the river 
flows through a cluster of little islands covered with 
mangroves and acacias. A bar of rocks projects aciuss 
it, at a short distance from the shore ; and these are fre- 
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qticntecl all day long by pelicans, tliat come at siiu- 
riae to fish, and at evening return to tbek solitary 
breeding-places' remote fcom the sea. Tlie strand is 
bteraHy covered ■with beautiful shells in endless va- 
rieties ; and, in the course of our very short "visit, ‘vre 
added largely to om collections. The shell-dealers 
from Trincomalie derive their principal supplies from 
Yenloos, and know the proper season to visit it for each 
particular variety ; but the entire coast, as far north as 
the Elephant Pass, is indented by little rocky inlets, 
where shells of every description may bo collected in 
great abundance. 

This trade is exclusively in the hands of the Moors, who 
dean the sheUa with great expertness, arrange them in 
satin-wood boxes, and send them to Colombo and all parts 
of the island for sale. In general, the specimens arc more 
prized for thdr beauty than valued fox ^eir rarity, though 
some of the “ Argus” cowries ^ have been sold as Hgh as 
four guineas a pair. 

Om elephants and hor&es swam the I'iver about a mile 
from the sea, and after a tedious and wearisome day’s 
jom’ney, 'we pitched our tents in a marsh beside the salt 
lake of Paiietjen-Komy. Before reaching our camj) for 
the night, I rowed for five miles in a canoe, up one 
of the solitary inlets of the Natoor, between forests of 
mangroves, and lauded near the ruins of the ancient stone 
bridge, called Vanattey Paiom,” that tradition says led 
■bo die xemdence of the 'W'anninchee, or andent queen of 
the Wanny, the ruins of which are still visible in the 
jungle. The bridge had been coiistructed of single stones ; 
and huge squared pillars still stand in the middle of the 
stream, supporting transverse pieces of prodigious dimen- 
sions, evidently designed U) carry a wooden platform as 
tlu* roadway. 

Ovu cinuNO towards Pimetjen-Kcrny had lain through 
one continuous inaivli, frequently some inches under 
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water, and poched by wild elephants into deep holes, 
that rendered ricling dangerons. It was covered with 
myriads of wild fowl — flamingoes, white paddy birds, 
wild ducks, curlews, snipe, and a multitude of others. 

The salt lake, or leway of Panetjen-Kemy, is a very 
remarkable spot. Tradition says tliat it was once the 
site of a royal residence ; and that the district surround- 
ing it was submerged by irruptions of the sea, which 
never thoroughly retired, but left behind the present 
lake, and the vast saline* uiait-liej from which the district 
at one time derived its supply of salt. The leway itself 
is six miles in length by three broad, and is capable of 
yielding ten thousand "bushel^ of salt in the seascai for 
collection. It is a wild and de'solate spot, and exhibits 
apparent traces of some such calamity as the legend 
records. 

The coxmtiy retains more or le^'3 the same droaiy 
character from the Natoor Eiver to the Veigel, the branch 
of the MahaweUi-ganga before alluded to^, which hero 
.separates the revenue district of Batticaloa from that 
of Trincomalie. As we approached towards the north, 
the forests became more frequent ; but where we crossed 
the Yergel the river traverses a rich alluvial plain, culti- 
vated with rice, and studded oeca-sionally with prosperous 
villages. This stream is »)no of the deepest and most 
dangerous in Ceylon, and the soil through wliich it Hows 
l)eing loose and alluvial, it has hollowed out its channel 
to .such a depth, that the banks stand high, and almo*-t 
peq)endieular on either side, so that we w'C're obligc'd to 
cut a sloping pathway, dtjwn which our horses scrambled 
to swim over the river. 

The elephants wei’e I'eliictaut to itoss ; find our 
hor&e.s, frigliteneil at the I’apulily of its current, re- 
quired some violenee to force them dowm the bunk, 
and as they swam with diliieulty after the canoe, two 
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crocodiles kept close to tliom aU the time, and -were 
only deterred from attacking them by some baUa from a 
rifle. 

A liver so impetnous, and flomng throngh a level 
country, is subject to sudden inundations arising from 
the fall of the rains in the hflls of the interior. Some 
years ago, a military olflcer and his lady, proceeding to 
Trincomalie, were detained by a rise of the Vergel river, 
which ovGifrowed the adjacent village and drove the 
inhabitants to take refuge on a neighbouring rock, till 
the waters subsided. Contraiy to expectation, tbe rains, 
instead of ceasing, increased ; the whole country, far and 
wide, was laid under wafbr ; and a fortnight elapsed 
ere the party were enabled to descend and pinmc their 
journey. 

The mouths of the Vergel, before it empties itself into 
the sea, form a delta called Amitivoe, or the “island 
of dephants,” and here we passed the night in a rest- 
house, on the northern bank. A wide and shallow 
tank, close by the place where we halted, is a favonrite 
haunt of tliese animak, from which the place takes its 
name ; and the ground near it showed abundant evi- 
dences of their recent resort, being poched into deep 
holes in every direction by their feet. A gentleman 
assured me that, on one occasion, he counted two hundred 
elephants at this spot, in one group, and that others 
were hidden, by the jungle. "We were unfortuiiate in 
Bpfc any ; but the evening after we had passed, a 
Kecd of sixtjy came close beside the rest-house, and were 
seen by some travelleis, quietly browsing tiiere till the 
morning. 

As yet, no public roads exist in this portion of the 
island; for the path frequented by the tappal runners 
is a mere track along the sca-coust, obliterated by every 
rise of a river, or overflow of a salt marsh. Wlieu the 
time arriws for con-tmeting a liighway, to connect the 
two eastern ports of Trincomahe and Batticaloa, it will 
be ex|K‘diout to carry the road further inland, so as to 
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cross the great rivers before they branch oIF into arms 
and deltas ; rendering one bridge sufficient instead of 
many ; whilst the streams thus avoided, and the innu- 
merable inlets and bays, into which they diverge in all 
directions, will afford facilities for canal navigation at a 
trifling expense, such as will add to the value of local pro- 
duce, by facilitating the traffic between ^e interior and 
the coast. 

The night before reaching Trincomalie, we passed in 
tents under a tope of tamarind trees, close by the tank of 
Topoor. The night-scene in such a position is solemnly 
impressive. The sky is so “ cloudless, clear, and 
bcautifid," that the very starlight casts a shadow, and 
the constellation of the “ Southeiu Gross ” awakens the 
solemn consciousness of a new home in another hemi- 
sphere. ‘ The camp-Gfllowers gather in gi'oups round the 
watch-fires, with the hoi’ses picketed beside tliem, and 
the elephants stand apart imder the trees, lazily fanning 
themselves with branches to drive off the tormenting 
mosquitoes. Throughout these solitudes, absolute silence 
never reigns ; the hoame voice of the tank-frogs resounds 
from a distance, and close at hand is heard the incessant 
metallic chirp of the hyla, the shrill call and answer 
of the tree-cricket, and the hum of the myriad insects, 
which keep up their murmurs fi-om .sunset to dmvn. 
Within, the stillness of the tent is disturbed by the flutter 
of the night inotlrs or its gloom i.s .‘•tarllcd by the 
cutrauco of the fu'e-tly, that dashes round iu circles, 
alternately kindling and (•(moeiiliiig its brilLiaucy; and 
then suddenly departing, leaves all in davkuess as before. 
At length, 

wftiipii, — the vapiiuH roiiiul tlie mountains ciU'led 
Melt inti) mom ; uiid light awakus the world." 

At Kottiar, on the following morning, wo halted by 


t Jit dpscot)»'>r*r» j KaiV de oiitn gnitr, He* 

L& no noYO hemiipUrno iiora r^trclU | eh« v. s. xIy. 
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the identical tamarind tree, under which two centuries 
before Captain Eobert Knox, tlie gentlest of historians 
and the meekest of captives, was betrayed by the Kan- 
dyans, and thence carried into then' hills ; to be detained 
an inoffensive prisoner from boyhood to grey hairs. But 
to that captivity we are indebted for the most faithful 
and life-like portraiture ever drawn of a semi-civilised, 
but remai’kablo people. 

Kottiar, or Koctjor (as it is written, in the old Dutch 
maps of Ceylon), was a place of importance in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth ceutiuies ; when it carried on an 
active trade rvitli the coast of India, wliilst Trincomahe, 
notwithstandmg its magnificent bay, was then compai’a- 
tively insignificant. It was this circumstance, and the 
consequent facilities which it afforded for repairs, tliat in 
1GB9 induced Knox, the father of the good old chronicler, 
to resort to Kottiar, in order to relit his dismasted ship, 
when he, and his son, and his ship’s company, were seized 
and consigned to their long captivity, by the order of Baja 
Singha 11. 

In 1G12, the Dutch, by the treaty negotiated by 
Buschomver, obtained pennission from the Emperor of 
Kandy to erect a fort at Kottiar, “ provided the King 
of Cottiarum may enjoy his customs and other reve- 
nues;”* and in 1075, they had constantly from eighty 
to one hundred ships, hringiug clothes and other wai-es 
from Qoromandel, to bo bartered for areca-nuts, pal- 
inyea sugar, and timber.^ The country surrounding it 
was then 1^ of villages ; rich in arable and pastxire 
lauds ; producing large quantities of rice for expor- 
tation, and importing merchandise annually to the 
vahic of one hundred thousantl pagodas. But within 
le.-*a than a ceutuiy, the whole aspect of the place 
wu-v chimged ; the Dutch abandoned their fort ; ti-ade 
dc-tu-teil th(* harlMuir ; the toxvn fell to ruin, and the 
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Govez'ttor of Trincomalie, writing in 1780 (the Dutch 
having resunictl possession of the district aborit twenty 
years before), described die region, as an nncxiltivated 
solitude, and the izeoplc as savages, “ with hardly any- 
thing of human nature, but its outward form ; ” — and 
strongly T'eeommcndecl that an effort should be made to 
col»)iiiso Kottiur with labourers from China or Javad 
To the ]H’(*seut day, the district remains thinly popu- 
lated; the village itself is chiefly inhabited by fishers, 
and the only tolerable building is the old rest-house, 
apparently of tlie time of the Dutch. 

At K<ittiar I was struck with the prodigious size of 
the edible oysters, which were brought to us at the rest- 
house. The shell of one of these measured a Httle mure 
than eleven inches in length, by half as many broad ; 
thus unexpectedly atte-tiug the corrcctne'^s of one of the 
stories related by the his.torian.s of Alexander’s cxjiedi- 
tion, that in India they had found oysters a foot long.® 

We found the govermnent barge awaiting us at the 
mouth of the river, and after a sail of an hour and a half 
across the magnificent bay of Trincomalie, we passed the 
batteries of Fort Ostenburg, and landed in the inner har- 
bour on the seventeenth day from leaving Kandy. 


' Jonnwl of Vaji 

ncs, V.D. 17 sCi. 

“ “ In Imlwo mini .Vlt'Xmiilji 
vi'ium nni*tiiri‘s pi'ilnli.i jtvo- 

— I’laif.; JW, iZiV., lib. x-wii. 


ell. 31. Diuwm says, tlmtamonp-Ht 
tUo fo.-rtiU of l\aiij»onm, he fimiid “ a 
nwi^'ho oj-tev, 

« fool in (Ihinif lor." — Kirf. Toy-) 
ch. ^iii. 
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NOTE. 

TBITOMIA. AEBOHESCBNS. 


The following is the letter of Dr. Chranl^ referred to at 
page 471 ; — 

Sir, — I have perused with much interest, your remarkable 
communication, received yesterday, respecting the musical sounds 
"which you heard proceeding from under water, on the east 
coast of Ceylon. I cannot parallel the phenomenon you witnessed 
at Battioaloa, as produced by marine animals, with anything 
■with which my past experience has made me acquainted in 
marine zoology. Excepting the faint clink of the Tntonia arho- 
reacens, repeated only once every minute or two, and apparently 
produced by the mouth armed with two dense horny laminee, I 
am not aware of any sounds produced in the sea by branchiated 
invertebrata. It is to be regi’etted that in the memorandum you 
have not mentioned your observations on the living specimens 
brought you by the sailors as the animals which produced the 
sounds. Your authentication of the hitherto unknown fact, 
would probably lead to the discovery of the same phenomenon, 
in other common accessible paludinse, and other allied branch- 
iated animalB, and to the solution of a problem, which is still to 
me a myateiy, even regarding the tritonia. 

My two living tntonia, contained in a large cleai- colourless 
glass cylinder, filled with pure sea water, and placed on the 
central table of the Wernerian Natural History Society of 
Edinburgh, around which many members were sitting, con- 
tinued to clink audibly within the distance of twelve feet 
during the whole meeting. These small animals were individu- 
ally nut half the size of the last joint of my little finger. What 
otfeot the mellow sounds of millions of these, covering the 
.shallow bottom of a tranquil estuary, in the silence of night, 
might produce, I can scarcely conjecture. 

In the absence of your authentication, and of all geological 
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explanation of the continuous sounds, and of all source of fallacy 
from the hum and buzz of living creatures in the air or on 
the land, or swimming on the waters, I must say that I should 
he inclined to seek for the source of sounds so audible as those 
yon describe rather among the pulmonated vertebrata, which 
swarm in the depths of these seas — as fishes, serpents (of which 
my friend Dr. Catjtor has descrihed about twelve species he 
found in the liay of Bengal), turtles, palmated birds, pinnipedous 
aii<l cotaeeouH mammalia, &o, 

Tiio publication of your memorandum in its present form, 
though not tpiite ssitisfactory, will, I think, he eminently cal- 
ctilatcd to excite useful impiiryinto a neglected and curious part 
of the ecomuuy of nature. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours moat restpectfully, 

Eoueux E. Guast. 


Sir J. Emei'mn Tevofint, tCr. cfv. 
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TBIirCTO[ALIE. — THE EBONY FORESTS. — THE GREAT TANK 
OF PADIVIL. — CROCODILES. 

The Bay of Trincomalie presents to the eye a scone of 
singular beauty. Land-Iockccl and still as an inland 
lake, its broad expanse of waters, its numerous beautiful 
islands, and its rooky lieadlands, togetlior with the 
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woody acclivities in its vicinity, and the towering 
inountsiins in the distance, combine to form an oriental 
Windormero.* 


• The jHteition anil heauty of the 
Hay ofTrineomalie, the overhanging 
nifka at its eiitmiwe, the stillness of 
the eviiause within, and the luxuri- 
»ni*e of tile wooded neelivities sur- 
itiunding .all, forcihly recall Vijmsil’s 
imagiiiaty description of the harhoui 
of Cwthiigo — 


nta*! Imu’aportnni 

Kfflult objectu Uturum, umbu, ntnnii Ml aUo 
rraiiijUur Inque sinus sciiidlt seso unda 

rcduttoi. 

nine atque hino Tnai® mpes getnlnique mU 
ARiitur 

ft ccEliim scnpull quorum sub rertice lots 
4.quora tutu slfeiit : — lum srlvJs scens co- 
PtlSCiSo 

D«uper, hotrentique atfum nemus imminet 

uuiuros 


Mukid, Ub, t, Ifi.% eft. 
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The town is built on the neck of a bold peninsula, 
stretching between the inner and outer hiu'boiu’s, rising, 
at its southern extremity, into lofty precipices covered to 
their summits witli luxuriant fimosts. It is strengthened, 
at the narrow entrance of the inner harbour, by the 
batleric's of Fort Ostenburg, rising one above another for 
the defence of tluj }M>rt and arsenal. A huge rock to 
seaward has been surmounted by the works of Fort 
Frederujk ; but it is eoniimmd<*d from the adjacent 
heights ; and being situated miles to the northwaT’d 
of the dockyanl au<l the mouth of the inner Iiarbour, it 
protects only the outer anchorage, and is available solely 
as a poi/tt d'appuK But liotwithstaudiug their extent, 
the militaiy works are incommensurate with tlie import- 
ance of the position, and would be utterly ineffectual for 
its protection in the event of attack. 

Trincomalie, though a place of great antiquity, de- 
rived its ancient renown less from political than ft’om 
religious associations. The Malabar invaders appear 
to have adopted it as the site of one of their most 
celebrated ahiines ; and a pagoda which stood upon the 
lofty cliff, now known os the “ Saamy Bock,” and in- 
cluded within the fortifications of Fort Frederick, was 
the resort of pilgrims from ail parts of India. With 
this e<Uficc, which is still spoken of as the “ Temple of 
a Thousand Columns,” is connected one of the most 
graceful of the Tamil Icgeiuls. An oracle laid de- 
clared, that over the dominions of one of the kings of 
the Dekkau iinpcmled a peril, winch wits only to be 
averted by the sacrifice of his iufiuit tlaughter ; and .she 
wa.s, in consequence, committed to the sea in an ark of 
samial wood. The cliihl was wafted to the coast of 
Ceylon, and landed south of Trincomalie, at a place still 
known by the name of rauiioa‘, or the “i'uulmg infant,” 


> The diatrietfl at the southern ex- Tumil wonli peim-naffjfoip the 
ti’Piuity of Rftttiealoo, JPamtoa, and miling-haho. 

JPanaJutm, are SO called fiuiu the hvo 
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where, being adopted by the king of the district, she 
sacceeded to his dominions. Meantime, a Hindu 
prince, having ascertained from, the Puranas that the 
rock of Trincoinalie was a holy fragment of the golden 
mountain of Meru, hmied into its present site during 
a c<ni{lict of the gods, repaired to Ceylon, and erected 
upon it a temple to Siva. The princess, hearing of his 
arrival, sent an army to expel him, but conchided the 
war by ae.coiJtiug him as her Imsband ; and in order to 
endow the pagoda wliicli he had built, .she attached to 
it the vast rice-fields of Tamblegam, and formed the 
great tank of Kaiidelai, or G-an-talawa for the pur- 
pose of irrigating the sm-roimcling plain. In process 
of time, the princess died, and the king, retiring to the 
SaamyBock, shnt Mmself up in the pagoda, and was 
found translated into a golden lotiis on the altar of 
Siva. 

In the earlier portion of then* career in Ceylon, the 
Portuguese showed the utmost inclifFerence to the po.s- 
•session of Triucoinalie ; but after the appearance of the 
Dutch on the coa.-<t, and the conclusion of an alliance 
between them and the Emperor of Kandy, Constan- 
tine de Saa, in 1022, alarmed at the possibility of 
these dangerous rivals forming^ establishments in the 
Island, took possession of the two ports of Batticaloa 
and Trincomalie, and ruthlessly demolished the “ Temple 
ef a Thousand Columns,” in order to employ its mate- 
rials in fortifying the heights on which it stood.® Some 
of the idols were re-scued from this desecration, and con- 
veyed to the pagoda of Tamblegam®; but fragments of 

* This, coiim*, i*) ormnpoiis, the MaheTajn, aon of a Icing of Coro- 
tanlv hiuing litwi fonneil by King mauilel; who also roclaimcd the 
.Mnliii .Sen hftww'n v.n. :ir.l-.‘501. — eurroiinding londa for the snpport of 
Miihiimtuiiii, fli. xwiii, p. i!;W. The the piiesta. 

tvywi (ionmnunt fur Xov. j ^ VAT.T;XTT3r, Oud en Nieuw Ooat- 

l".'}!, I't.titiihi- the tinnskthin of a , i>«7«w, .Jv., eh, xvi. p, 307 : EnJElKO, 
iiietriciil legend written hy Kiti ' tom. ii. eh. i. p. 188. 

Kvjv ^ lEoriivYEN, iin ancient Tamil ® Journal of Van Senhen, Gto- 
hanl of L't'ylon, who lays that the vemor of Trincomalie, a.d. 1788. 
temple was built l)y Iviilak’ Kotn 
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can'ed stone-work and slabs bearing iiascriptioiis ^ in 
ancient characters, are still to be discerned in the walls of 
the fort, and on the platforms for the guns. 

The scene of this sacrilege is still held in the profounde.st 
veiKJi’ation by the Ilindas. Once in each year a pro- 
cch'iion, attended by crowds of devotees, who bring of- 
ferings of fruits and (lowers, repairs, at .sunset, to the spot 
where tin' rock projects above the ocean; — a .series of 
(jcrenionies is performed, including the mystorioius break- 
ing of a coco-nut against the cliff; and the oiriciuting 
brahman concludes lii.s invocation by elevating a brazen 
ceihscr above his head filled with inflammable materials, 
the light <jf which, us it burns, is reflected far over the sea. 

The pwniontoiy sustains a moniuneut of later times, 
with Avhieh a story of touching intei’est is associated. 
The daughter of a gentleman of rank in the civil semce 
of Holland, was betrotliod to an ofEcer, who repudiated 
the engagemeut ; and his period of foreign service hav- 
ing expired, he embarked for Eiu’ope. But as the ship 
passed the precipice, the forsaken girl flung hetsoLf 
from the sacred rock into the sea ; and a pillar, with an 
inscrijition now nearly obliterated®, recalls the fate of 
this eastern Sappho, and records the date of the cata- 
strophe. 

Shortly after the rupture between Loui.s XIV. and 
the United riwinocs iji lfi72, the French Admiral cle 
Ui Ilaye took l)o>^^essiuu of Triut.amialie, Tlie T)utch in 
their panic alnuidoiu'd the fort, as well as tho-se of Kot- 
tiar and batticaloa; but the French, having laid waste 
th(‘ surroutuling country, were unable to provirioii their 
licet, and wen* forc<*d to retire from their coiupicht.^ 

They renewed the attempt in 17d2, when Admiral 


• l'’ap-8imiU>s of tliret* iif tlifsc iti- 
isctipliima -n'lll Le fuuitd in tht* JuHm, 
A-'iiU, ihx. lirnfftil, vt>l. v. p. ooO, .VlC. 

^ On the HJ-iitl JnnuaTy. tSimiUr 
rpTinnonies, hut ou a luhd seali*. take i 
plrtf'e on tht* Friday in each week. ' 


a ** rnr unnu tuMS vvs fuawciw. 
s nEi:nB ixv * * mydbeot desex 
v”, las" 24 Apnic. opoEKKor.” 

Valestys, Oud en JMieiiw Ouif- 
Imlim, fh. sv. p. 230, 
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tlie BaiUi de Suffrein, in the absence of the British com- 
mander, compelled the English garrison to ■withdraw to 
hladras, and toot possession of the fort ; but in the fol- 
io-wing year, it -was restored to the Dutch, by whom it 
was held till the conquest of Ceylon by Great Britain in 
1706.1 

Tiio condition of neglect and insecurity which Trin- 
comalio exhibits at the present day, is painfully irre- 
couciUiblo -svith the terms of exultation with which its 
capture was originally announced to the nation. It was 
then extolled, as the .sole harbour of refuge to the 
east of Capo Comorin, Bombay being the only capa- 
cious port ou the west coast of Hindustan; and pro- 
jects were in contemplation to render it the grand em- 
porium of Oriental commerce, the Gibraltar of India, 
and the arsenal of the East. Remembering tliese ex- 
citing assurances, and contemplating the capabilities, 
presented by the locality for tlieir utmost realisation, 
a feeling of extreme di.'-appoiutment is excited now by 
looking upon its incomplete fortifications, its neglected 
works, and its reduced military e^tablishment& — utterly 
unequal to any emergency. These render Trincomalie 
as in-secure at the present day a.s it was unprepared 
in the hist century for the assaults of Suffrein and De la 
Haye.* 

With all its natural advantages the coiiiitiy imme- 
diacy around the bay is deserted; the native popu- 
lation, witli the exception of the Moors, are poor and 
unenterprising ; and the town is consequently dependent 
on Jitffna, Butticaloa, and the cofist of India for its sup- 
pUcs of rice, fruits, curiy-stuffs and coco-nuts ; which the 
fucility of water-cturiage renders cheap and abundant. 


‘ See Viil. II. Pt vi. cli, iii. 
p, «Kt. 

^ The apprfdatiem of ths lutrlaour 
Ilf Trittcojiialit* iH “ ]»» nwilloiir port, 
wni ciiiitn'ilit. tU' partio de 


PAsip,” and the suTOriae excited by 
its neglect, arc forcibly expressed by 
InPlACI!, Circumnavigation ifs VAj'- 
Umisc, tom. iL cb. Tii’i. p, isr. 
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The constant residence of the civil authorities of the 
province, the presence of the military, and the occa- 
sional visits of the squadron under the naval com- 
mander-in-chief, are the main circiimatances to which 
Trincomalie is indebted for whatever measure of pros- 
perity it enjop. 

With fch(' excei)tion of the official buildings, the town 
is poorly constructed, and the ba?:aars the lefust inviting 
in Ceylon. There are a number of Ifindu temples, 
with the usual parajdiernalia of idols and cars, for reli- 
gious fe.stivals and proco.ssion.s ,* but those are in such 
iwirbarous ta.ste a.s to stifle interest and repel curiosity. 

On comparing this magnificent bay with the open 
and unsheltered roadstead of Colombo, and the danger- 
ous and iueominodious harbour of Galle, it excites an 
emotion of astonishment and regret that any other place 
than Tiincomalie should ever have been selected as the 
seat of government and the commercial capital of Ceylon. 
But the adoption of Colombo by the Portuguese, and 
its retention by the Dutcli, were not matters of delibe- 
ration or choice. Its selection wa.’s determined solely by 
the accident of its proximity to the only district of llie 
island which produced the precious cinnamon, which, as 
Baldauus quaintly observes, has always been “the Helen 
or bride of contest,” wlujse exclusive possession was 
disputed in turn by everj' European invader. 

Tin; Portuguese cou-Ntructoil tlm fort of Colombo to 
control the petty priiice.s of the interior, and ('liable Llieir 
officc*rs to e.xact their annual tribute of the oin'etcd 
spice, in their eagerne'-s lor which the productions or 
capaliilitios of all the rot of Ceylon were disregarded. 
On the same principle*, the policy of the Dutch was 
cxclusive'ly dh’ccled to .secure this grand numopoly; 
and, as they proiiibited trade from all hands other than 
their oAvn, they never even dremmed of considering what 
port might be the most advantageous for external com- 

1 1 4 
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mercc ; or best calculated to encourage industry and 
promote the internal prosperily of the Singhalese,^ 

For years after the occupation of Ceylon by the 
British, the new conquerom were influenced by the 
same motives as their predecessors; and the planta- 
tions of cinnamon were guarded as the only sources of 
income. For the security of these valuable possessions 
of tlio crown, it was indispensable to retain the residence 
of the Governor in their immediate vicinity; and hence 
the reteution of Colombo as the capital of the colony. 
Within recent years, however, the circumstances of 
the island have materially changed. Cinnamon has not 
only ceased to be a Government monopoly, but it has 
ceased to be productive to the revenue, even as an article 
of general export. Instead of one pampered object of cul- 
tivation engrossing aU care and influencing all ]5olicy, 
other inter^ts, not local or exclusive, but popular and 
universal, have grown up in every part of the island, 
demanding an equal share of eiicomugement, and ad- 
vancing an equal claim to public attention. Hence the 
question of the position most suitable, conventionally as 
well as geographically, for the seat of government, and 
the centre of trade and its operations, has been already 
mooted and warmly discu.ssed in Ceylon.^ 

For some distance from the sea, the soil in the iicigli- 
bourhood of Colombo is of the poorest and least 
productive dascription, a stiff xinyieldiiig clay, -with a 
slight admixture of vegetable mould on the surface, 
capable of bearing rice, but only after frequent fallows, 
ainl with the mo.'it laborious cultivation, for the inaiu- 
tenunee of which the supply of water is by no means 
abundant. On the other hand, throughout the coimtay 
to tlie wc'-t of TrincomuUe, the soil, except in the imine- 
diato vicinity of the sou, is rich and productive, and the 


' Sp«> VAtrsTVX, (htrl en y!euip * Sir II. fl. Ward's Mimte on tlw 
Ooa-Lulitu, cli. 'tii. II, 14(1; eh. xiii. Eo'ftpm Proiince, 1808. 
p. nto. 
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iiiuneroua rivers that flow eastward from the mountain 
zone afford the amplest facilities for the cultivation 
of every variety of produce ; and the forests abound 
with an exhauslless supply of timber available either 
for local consumption or for foreign export. On the 
wi'.itiTn .side of the island, tlie land has been uninter- 
ruptedly cultivated for an indefinite period, and to such 
mi cxtiMit that it now exhibits symptoms of exhaustion, 
Jlesides whii-h, its eager occupation and minute sub- 
division amongst innumerable small cultivators, and its 
unsuitability for the production of more than a very 
limited number of artioU's, serve to show that over- 
population lias been added to the other evils of po- 
verty of soil and deficiency of capital. On the eastern 
coast, (jn the contrary, «‘ultivatit>u has been so long 
suspended that eveiytliiug wears the aspect of a new 
couuUy, presenting not only a ready outlet for the over- 
crowded or impoverished population of other districts, 
but capable of affording immense facilities and advan- 
tages for the general benefit of the island. 

As a harbour, Trincomalie is renowned for its extent 
and security; but its peculiar superiority over every 
other ill the Indian seas consists in its perfect acces- 
sibility to every description of cruft in every variation 
of weather. It can be entered with equal facility and 
safety in the nortlweast as in the soulh-wcst mon- 
soon, and the water* within is so deep that vessels 
can lie clo-(‘ to the beach, and discharge or receive 
cargo without the iuteiKaition of lioats. Its geo- 
graphical position has ali-cady can, sod its adoption 
as the mo'.t favourable point for a naval rendezvous 
and dockyard; whence histructious and mtelligeiiccj 
eau be ra[)idly r'omruunicated to tire various garri.sou>s 
in the eastern .s<«as, llegarditig Ceylon at the present 
moineirt as the centre of all operations for postal com- 
municatioris witli Madras and Calcutta, the Sti-aits 
si‘tth‘ment.s, China, and Au'-lralia, a.s well as with the 
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Frendi, Dutcli, and Spanisli possessions in Uie East, 
the insufficiency and defects of Point de Galle as a 
harbour, are so manifest, as to render it idle to institute 
a comparative inquiry into the manifest advantages 
offered by Trincomalie, The unrivalled position of the 
latter for commerce, fi-onting the Bay of Bengal, and 
presenting a natinal point of rendezvous and depar- 
ture for all vessels trading to India and the East, marks 
it out as having been destined for a great emporium, 
to uiiich the shipping of all nations ■will yet find it their 
interest to resort. 

To the natives great and lasting benefits would accrue 
from the adoption of Trincomalie as the commercial 
capital of Ceylon. Cultivation would be restored to 
the now deserted districts of Tamankadiia and the 
Wanuy; and an immediate impulse would be applied 
to increase labour and employment of every kind. 
Above all, such a step would secure to the planters the 
advantage of having their produce shipped in a com- 
modious harbour, where vessels can lie and receive 
their lading alongside the whaiwes at all seasons of the 
year; instead of having it carried in boats, as at pre- 
sent, a distance of a mile or more in the open road- 
stead of Colombo, to be put on board in the offing ; — 
an operation that can only be performed with safely 
during one period of the year, when the wind blo-ws off 
the ^ore ; and which oven then is beset by accidents, 
ofton involving the damage of the coffee by sea-water, 
or its discoloration by damp. 

Tlie measure for transferring the seat of government 
and trade from Colombo to Trincomalie, -vvill encounter 
n{){H>siti<m from those already in possession of coinmcr- 
cuil establishments on the western coast, who may 
natunilly hesitate to exchange ascertained facihties for 
contingent ndvantagp.s in another locality. A grave 
obstacle too is said to exist in the coincidence, that 
the rains are iLsually prevalent at Trincomalie at the 
particular .soa‘<oii when coffee requires to be dried at 
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the shipping place, preparatory to embarcation. But 
oven were the latter objection, uniformly existent, (which 
is far from being the case,) its inconveniences would soon 
be obviated by improvements in the process of drying, by 
the construction of more suitable buildings; and com- 
pensated by greatly increased facilities of transport. 

The ])roject may at pre-sent be preraatiu'e, and its 
realhiitiuu rtimoic, but it is one which the changing 
circiHiif>tunce.i of Ceylon are rendering year by year 
more obviou.-> and imininent; and the growing convic- 
tion of its utility in the minds of the planting and agri- 
cultural community, by far the most influential in the 
colony, will eventually overcome the scruples and hesi- 
tation of the mercantile body. 

The once fertile plains of Tamblegam are now a 
shallow lake, some twenty miles in circumference, com- 
municating Avith the western side of the Bay of Trin- 
comalie. The natives have a tradition which accords 
with the legend, before adverted to that at no remote 
period the bottom of this lake was one broad expanse 
of padili-fields, irrigated by a canal from the enormous 
tank at Kandelai, twenty-four miles to the westward. 
But the tank wa.s permitted to fall into min ; and the 
waters, escaping in a torrent, converted their ordinary 
outlet into an impetuous river, which speedily oveiv 
flowed tlie plains below, and burst open an entrance 
for the sea, which, once admitted, has ever since con- 
tinued to Iiokl possession. An t'xaminatiou of the 
locality coufinaN to some extent, the possible tnith of 
this tradition. The 1'emain.s of the great lank arc stiU 
iu fine jireservatiou, and could Im readily restored ; 
but tlu‘ water-) is-uing from the hrokeu bund, although 
partially applied to cultivation. How almo.st neglected 
through the lagoon of Tamblegam.® 

The Tamblegam lake itself U chiefly valuable for its 


1 jluft, J». tsk 
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fisli. It produces iu singular perfection the thin trans^ 
parent oyster [Placuna placenta), "whose clear Avhite 
shells are used, in China and else"where, as a substitute 
for 'window glass. They are also collected annually for 
the sake of the diminutive pearls contained in them. 
These are exported to .the coast of India, to be calcined 
for lime, "which the luxurious affect to chew "with their 
betoL These pearls are also burned in the mouths of the 
dead. So prolific are the mollusca of the Plaeuna, that 
the quantity of shells taken by the hcensod renter in the 
three years prior to 1858, could not have been less than 
eighteen millions.^ They delight in brackish -water, and 
on more than one recent occasion, an excess of either 
salt -water or fresh has proved fatal to great numbei’s 
of them. 

The forest approaches so close to the town that the 
vicinity of Trincomalie is often visited by "wild animals. 
In one of my evening drives on the high road, in the 
direction of STillavelli, the passage -was obstmeted by a 
herd of "wild elephants, and the carriage had to halt 
whilst the horse-keepors drove them into the jungle. 
Leopards frequently approach the town^ and monkeys® 
are so numerons, as to be a pest in the gardens. Their 
method of approach was described to me by a gentle- 
man, "whose grounds they frequently visited. A green 
sward separated his garden from the jungle, and across 
this a single monkey "would cautiously steal about 
twsnty paces, and halt to assure himself, by eye and 
ear, that all was safe. Presently a second would ven- 
ture out from the trees, pass iu front of the first, and 
.•'([uat himself, after making another reconnaissance. A 

of i>r, Kbl^abt, (>ft. that thejr have moiQ tlian oncQ como 
_ on it 'vvlnlat hunting ; and one gontlo- 

^ A iK'liuf i^ pTo\aifc'nt at Trin- man of the Itoym Engineers "wlio 
ftnu.Jh- tliAt ft Ih'iv'ftl tiger inhuhila had seen it, assured mo Uiat he coidii 
til*' jungh* iu its ^ ifinxty j and the not lie mistaken as to its heing a 
story rum that it fJeuiicJ fimn the tiger of India, and one of the largest 
WTivk of A vf'-el on wliich it had description. 

lioi'ii I'lubarkt'tl for hnghuul. Olficers ® ^eshytes and lA 

Ilf the (iovemment utate positively jfriamwi. 
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third, and possibly a fourth, would thus stealthily 
approach, always gainiug an advance beyond the last 
vidette ; and finally the whole body, having ascertained 
the absence of danger, advanced hastily but noiselessly 
to the enclosure; and having with infinite rapidity se- 
cured a sufficient supply of fruit, the troop dispersed 
simultaneously, with a rush and an exulting scamper, as 
if conscious that caution was no longer essential. 

After a rest of a few days at Triucomalie, to recruit 
our foot-runners and coolies, we resumed our course 
towards the north. My design was to keep the line of 
the sea-coast as far as Ltike Kokelai, and having made 
the circuit of it, then to turn westward into the great 
central forest of the "VVanny, in order to reach the 
mins of the tank, at Padivil, the largest as well as the 
most perfect of those ancient and gigantic w'orks in 
Ceylon. Afterwards, returning east'ward again to the 
coast at Moeletivoe it was my intention to proceed to 
the north of the island, in order to visit the Peninsula of 
Jaffna. 

So far as regai’ds the sea-coast, the coimtry to he 
traversed in this route, presents many feature.? similar 
to tho.se wliich characterise the region we had passed 
after leavizig Buttietdoa ; with the exception, that 
rivers occiu: loss frequently and are less dangerous. 
The salt formations cease a few miles north of Trin- 
comalie, and the inhost»itablc s-vvamps and nianshes that 
lie between the jMtduiweUi-gauga and the .sea, fiuther to 
the .south, are exchanged for the rich pastures and rice 
grounds of the Wanuy wducli occur at intervals in the 
oiieuings of the forests. The jxzpulatitm further inland 
is so .seattered ami meagre, that no cultivation is carried 
on beyond the minimum requisite for the bare sustenance 
of the locality, and the only occupation that brings tire 
dwellers in tliis region into contact with strangers, is the 
foiling of timber in the forests, to be floated down the 
rivers to the coa&t. 

The parties engaged in this business lead a wan- 
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dering life, wliicli is not wiAout its attractions ; less 
lucrative perhaps than the wild existence of the lum- 
berers of North America, but infinitely more enjoyable 
and exciting. The timber-cutters of Ceylon obtain a 
licence from the government agent, and having formed 
themselves into coiupauie.s betake themselves at the 
proper season to those par'ts of the forest whcro ebony 
and cabinet woods ai’c known to abound in sufficiently 
close proximity to water to ensure their easy transport 
when fiillucl. Tu our morning and evening rides through 
the woods, before and after sunset, we frequently came 
upon these wandering parties, each with a buUock-cart 
to carry axes, cooking utensils and rice ; and followed 
by hired assistants. They were either setting out on an 
excursion of two or three months into the interior, or 
returning after having felled the intended quantity of 
timber, leaving it to be floated down the rivers, and 
brought round by sea to Trincomalie. There was always 
tin air of gaiety and recklessness about the parties we 
met, very chai’acteristic of their uiu’e&trained and roving 
habits. The warmth of the climate renders them iudifforent 
to cl othing ; they cook and eat beneath the shade of the 
forest; deep under the open sky, with a watchfire to 
keep off the wild animals ; and by sunrise their axes are 
eehoing through the solitary woods. 

Ebony is the moat important of the trees wliich they 
are in tbfe habit of Mling, as well as the one involving 
thft gE««tieai amotmt of labour, from the havduess and 
waglit of file timber, winch is so dense and heavy, that, 
to permit of their moving it at all, they are obliged to 
cut it into veiy short logs. The densely black portion, 
whu'h is an article of commerce, occupies the centre 
of the tree ; and in order to reach it, the whiter wood 
that surrounds it is carefully cut away. The Arabs 
wt're .''O well aware of this peculiarity in ebony, that 
Albyrouui, in his treatise on India S calls it the 

•AuniiuiM.inlO.iyu v''>:Friir/m, savd Pomppy luwl it carried ia hia 
viil, 1. j>. lii. Ebony wu^iio tnuinpli after the defeat of Mithri- 
pnaed by the Homans that Pi.rsv datea.— .Vo#. Ilia. lib. xii. enp. ix. 
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“ black marrow of a tree, divested of its outer integu- 
meats.” 

Besides ebony and satin-wood, one of the most valu- 
able trees in these forests is paloo (^), called by the 
Tamils “iron-wood,” the name being expressive of its 
intense .‘i<didity and duration. It is always planted as 
an ornament u(*ar the temples, not only because of the 
hmdinevs of its broad, violet-perfumed flowers, the outer 
leaves of whieli are white and their centres a deep 
maroon, but als<) beeau^'e of the gracefulnoas of its shape, 

1 he dark iK)lished green of its foliage, and the brilliant 
red <jf its vouuy: leaves and shoots, which in their season 
suffuse the surface of die tree with erhason. 

The only high road in tlie direction wo were now tra- 
velling extended but four uules north of Trincomalio, 
■v\liere it tenniuated at an unbiidged inlet of the sea. 
Having forded this on hoi’-'obaek, we entered the forest 
on the opposite .side, by an untinished bridle-path, wliich 
conducted us as far as Nillavelli, the principal station 
for the supply of salt to the eastern provinces. Here it 
is collected from artificial pans, which are capable of 
yielding, on an exigency, 50,000 bushds in the years 
blit they arc never employed for the preparation of more 
than half that quantity. The salt of Ceylon is of the 
purest dc.seription, and tlie capabilities of the ishmd for 
its prodiwtion are .so great, that, in ordinary seasons, it 
could t4iti>fy the demand of the whole continent of 
Lidia. But the policy of the East India Couqiany, and 
tlie necessity of creating a revenue from their own 
resouree.s, Ima for the present siLspended the export from 
Ceyl(m, with the exception of a hinall quantity from Jaffna. 

At Xillavelli the .siilt-pans extend for about a mile in 
Imigtli, and' about one-wxteeuth of a mile in breadth, 
along the margin of a shallow estuaiy. They vmy in 
size, from forty to .sixty fret square, with the depth of 
about twelve inches, and are fomed simply by levelling 


* Afiniuin^ licxamlm. Tlih tree •' iron-vood ” of the BOUtL, Meim 
irt not to DO confounded -witli the ferrea. 
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and embanking tlie clayey soil, whicli i.s deeply impreg- 
nated by the constant depoidt of salt from the overflow 
of the sea. This line of the shore is portioned off in 
strips, the property of different proprietors ; and each 
of those is formed into a succesdon of pans, varying 
from five to seven in nnmber, at the discretion of the 
projirietor. The process of manufacture is simple : the 
sea-watci* i.s raised into one of the pans by means of a 
wooden scoop swung from a triangle, and having been 
allowed to rest for a day or two to deposit its saud and 
earthy particles, it is run off successively into a second 
and a third reservoir, to complete the process of defeca- 
tion, By degrees it becomes fitted for die final operation 
of evaporating the sea-water, which is pcrfoimed in the 
remaining pans, in which the brine lies exposed to the 
intense heat of the sun. The dry crystals of salt are then 
cautionsly collected from the surface of the clay and 
removed to the Government stores, 

A fcAV miles north of Ifillavcili, at the village of 
Ooomberapoote, the process is much more simple and 
expeditious, but the salt is less piue and of proportion- 
ately lower value. There it is prepared by merely con- 
stmcthig a dam to prevent the retirement of the sea, 
which spreads far on the level shore, to the depth of a 
few inches. In the course of from ten to fourteen days, 
according to the intensity of the sun, tlie evaporation is 
complete, and the salt may be lifted in a thick crust from 
tho surface of the soU. In both cases the rapidity and 
success of the process is entirely dependent on the heat of 
the weather, and tho collection can only be made about 
four times in each year, as the occurroiice of rain would 
bo fatal to the operation. 

A few miles inland fi’om Nillavelli there are two 
places of interest, one the hot springs, ICaunea^ and 
tlie ntlier a nameless spot in the deep solitudes of the 



for 1800, p. 8 ; and in tha Acommt of 
Ce^jlon, by Dr, Davt, p. 43. 
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forest, where there have recently been discovered ex- 
tensive ruins of temples and buildings ; and remains 
of richly carved stone-work; but as to their ago or 
history, tlie inhabitants possess not the faintest tra- 
dition. The hot wells, in addition to their modical 
qualitie-s, arc held sacred in the eyes of the Tamils, 
from their dedication to Kannea, the mother of Eawana. 
They artt a place of constant resort for the devout, 
who repair to them on the thirtieth day after the death 
of their friends, to perform certsiin funeral rites, and 
distribute alms and rice amongst the poorer members of 
their families. The ruins t>f a temple to Gauesa^ arc still 
to be traced. The masonry and condiuts by w'hich the 
weUs are enclo-ed and the water contlucted, were probably 
the work of the Dutch, who were aware of the hygienic 
properties of the spring. 

We passed the night in the rest-house of NillaveUi, 
built on the model of one of those substantial edifices, 
by which “the HoUauder” has left a memento of Ms 
presence in the maritime districts of Ceylon. This old 
hoiwe is said to Iiave been timbered from the wreck of 
a ship stranded on the seashore witliin gunshot of the 
village. Thence by Coomberapooto, Cutchavelle, Tcrrai 
and Kooinbanda-mootoo, -we made our way to the 
soiithom shore of the lake Kokelai, halfway between 
JiifTna and Triucomalie, This line of coast is indented 
at frequent intervals by rocky bays, wlicru tlio fisher- 
men have e.-'tziblished tliemszdves in village!?, l(*ss with 
a view to tins punsuiL of their ordinary calling, tlaui for 
facility of communication with tlic smuggling boats tliat 
carrj' on a coutrabiuid tnult* with Tiidiii ; lauding cotton, 
cloth, bra^s wzirc, iind other artiides from the Coromandel 
coa-st, whicli are cjirrii'd through fore'<t paths to be bartered 
in the Kandyan couiUiy. 

^ The chanfue of the letti*r ft, into i ilolai, tho oripnal name for -which 
K, in the nixe of (iM- prcni iiinceil wiw ,* and Kannea presents 
KahA, has Von adTerted to Vol. I. a thinl, the word being derwed fmm 
p. — a further instant’s iw- (iaiimi. 

curs in relation to the hutli of Ivou- 
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The rocks, which run into the sea near these coves 
are deeply impregoatod with iron ; and at Cutchavell^ 
in particidar, the sand for some miles was as black as 
coal, bearing at least fifty per cent, of magnetic iron, 
and reduced to an almost impalpable dust by the com 
tinned action of the surf. 

Here the shore abounded widi shells, amongst others 
■with a species of Hullia \ the inliabitant of which has 
tlie faculty of mooring itself firmly by sending down 
its membranovis foot into the wet sand, whore, im- 
bibing tho water, this organ expands horizontally into 
a broad fleshy disc, by which die animal anchors itself, 
and thus secured, collects its food in the ripple of the 
waves. On the sHghtost alarm, the water is Recharged, 
the disc collapses into its ori^al dimensions, and the 
shell and its inhabitant disappear together beneath the 
sand. 

On the rocks which are washed by the surf there are 
quantities of the curious little fish, Salarias alticus^, 
which possesses the facility of darting along the suiface 
of the ■water, and running up the wet stones, witli the 
utmost ease and rapidity. By aid of its pectoral and 
ventral fins and gill-cases, it moves across the damp 
sand, ascends the roots of the mangroves, and climbs 
up the smooth face of the rocks in search of flies ; ad- 
hering so securely as not to be detached by repeated 
adults of tho waves. These little creatures are so 
nimble, that it is almost impossihle to lay hold of them, 
as they .scramble to the edge, and plunge into the sea 
on the slightest attempt to molest tliem. They are 
from three to four in^es in length, and of a dark 
bmwn Ci)lour, almost indistinguishable from the rocks 
they frequent. 


la the immediate vicinity of the sea, our ride was 
always suflK'ipjitly cool, owing to tlic prevalence of the 
iiortli-eaKt niousoon; but inland, the heat was intole- 


* Jl. yitfnUt, 

* UrnLK 
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rablo ■while passing over the white sandy piains which 
abound in this diatrict, and are but scantily covered 
■with verdure. To avoid thi^ we travelled as much as 
possible before sunri.se, by far the most interesting 
hour ill these climates for obsen.dng the habits of the 
animals and early birds. Sometimes our horses were 
friglitened by the sudden plunge of a crocodile, as "wo 
dihUivbed him on the wmdsi; hut, more fceq^uently, ■we 
ourholves were startled in tlic morning twilight by 
a deer Ijounding across our path into cover, or an 
elephant aliuflling out of our way, and trampling do'wn 
the jungle as ho leisurely retired. On one occasion, 
an hoiu before sunrise, we rode suddenly into the 
centre of a herd of Avild hogs, at least a hundred 
in number, that were feeding amongst some clumps 
of acacia'f, and gave battle immediately in defence of 
their young, which the cooKes laid hold of without 
hesitation or pity. Oiu guns brought down two or 
three fuU-growu ones, which proved an acceptable feast 
for our people. 

The Lake of Eokelai is a very remarkable spot ; like 
that of Tamblegam, it is about twenty miles in circum- 
ference ; and, like it, it is believed to have been at one 
time a rich and fertile plain, in which the cultivation 
of rice was carried on by means of the enormous reser- 
voir of Piulivil, some twenty miles inland; but, by a 
calamity similar to that ■which I liavo before recorded, 
the sluices became decayed, the embankmeuts of the 
tank gave Avay, and the ovcrclmrged channels .suddenly 
immdatod the plains below, whence the collected waters 
bu^^t their way into the sea, which, once lulmitted to 
enter, has never since boon excluded, and now ebbs and 
flows with every variation of the tide. The bottom of 
the lake is never Avholly dry, but its doepcbt spots do 
not much exceed six or seven feet. It is shallow at all 
times, and during the south-wes«t monsoon, when the 
rains are liglit and the waters low, the surf forms a bar 
of sand across the entrance, so that the latter ceases for a 
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time to communicate "witli the sea. Were advantage taken 
of this peculiarity, tlie sea might be permanently and 
effectually kept out; but, in its present condition, the 
bar disappears "with the change of the monsoon, the 
pent-up waters again bm-st open a passage to the sea, 
and the salt water returns to renew and perpetuate 
barrenness. The woods surrounding the lake abound 
with pen-fowl and game ; and its shores are remarkable 
for the profusion of wild animals by which they are 
frequented ; herds of buffaloes and deer, wild hogs, 
jackals, and hares. 

On emerging horn the forest, we obtained the first 
sight of the lake, at its south-western extremity, near 
the little village of Amera-Vayal and rode eastward 
along the shore to the opening which admits the sea. 
It was a sultry day, and in the exhalation from the 
salt-encrusted sand, we witnessed one of the most 
beautiful instances that I had seen in Ceylon of the 
Tata Morgana. The water appeared, in tire distance, 
to cover the ground over which we were to pass; 
and right before tis, in its midst, we saw a fairy 
island of graceful vegetation, and the shadows of its 
tall trees reflected in tire waves of the imaginary 
lake, A ride of a quarter of an hour dispelled the 
beautifiil deception. Without entirely disappearing, the 
lines and features became fainter as we approached, 
till they melted into air, but not without leaving a 
doubt whether a scene so perfect in all its pacts could be 
really an illusion. 

The Tamil village of Kokelai is close by the junction 
of tlie lake with the sea, and in the vast pastures aroimd 
it, which are enriched by the proximity of this large 
sheet of fresh or nearly fi'esli water, numerous herds 
t>t cattle were grazing, the finest and most numerous 
I had seen in the province. At Eokotodawey we 
came up with the Government agent of the northern 
province, ilr. IDyke, w'hom we found, with five tents 
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and a largo suite of followers, encamped close to the 
village ; and along with liis company, the following 
morning, we resmned our tom round the north of the 
lake, completing the circuit at Amera-Vayal, whence we 
had started two days before. 

In order to do this, we had to cross the river flowiiif, 
out of the great tank of I’adivil, by which the lake o 
Kokelai i.s kept filled with fresh water. Tlie dimensions 
of tliis tank may bo inferred fi’om the fact, that the stream 
issuing from its ruins is between two and three hundred 
feet broad, and so deep and impetuous, that it was with 
dilliculty om* horses crossed it hi safety. The country 
along its banks is rich, and would be fertile, but the 
place is so neglected that herds of nild buifaloes M'ere 
rolling in the marshes, and elephants so abundant that 
the water was stUl trickling into the footmarks in the 
sand, which they had left a moment before, having 
crossed a branch of the river to conceal themselves on 
our approach. 

As the immediate vicinity of the great tank is in- 
fested with malaria, so as to render it dangerous to pass 
the night there, wo arranged to halt and sleep at a 
Tamil village about ten miles to the south-west of it, 
called Liende-hitte-hamelawa. The following day, after 
inspecting tlic tank in the morning, we proposed to ride 
to Koulan-colom, eighteen miles beyond it, and there to 
rest for the night. 

As this plan involved a long day’s journey, Ave 
started for the tank, from our sleeping-place, by torch- 
light, some liours before the .sun. It was tedious work ; 
the path under the trees being used by the natives 
only on foot, the branches, thorns, and climbing plants 
closed overhead so low, that for a great part of the 
way it was impossible to ride in tlie gloom, and we 
were obliged to get down and lead our horses. The 
direction of the foot-path hud nowhere been chosen 
with a view to the couvenieuco of riders ; it ran along 
the embankments of neglected tanks, and over rocks of 
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g TiCTBSj ■w'ldch occasionally cliTersify the moimtainons levd 
of the forest, and their sloping sides rendered it difficult 
for hoiBes to retahi a secure footing. So little is this 
country known or frequented by Europeans, that the 
Odear, or native headman, who acted as our guide to the 
great tank, told me I was the third white man who had 
visited it for thirty years. 

Owing to the riclmess of the soil and the abundance 
of water, the trees were of extraordinary ske, especially 
the species of Strychnos, which rose into vast moimds of 
verdure covered profusely with rich orange fruit. The 
pal'u, by far the most valuable timber tree of the north, 
here attains gigantic dimensions, and its topmost branches 
are the favourite resort of the Buceros, the Indian 
Toucan. 

Before daybreak we entered on the bed of the tank 
of Padivil, at its south-eastern angle, and proceeded 
towards the main embankment, a ride which occupied 
us nearly two hours. The tank itself is the basm of 
a broad and shallow valley, formed by two lines of low 
liills, that gradually sink into tlio plaia as they 
approach towards the sea. The extreme breadth of 
the enclosed space may be twelve or fourteen nules, 
narrowing to eleven at the spot where the retaining bund 
has been constructed across the valley; and when this 
enormora embankment was in effectual repair, and the 
reservoir filled by the raiim, the water must have been 
thrown back along the basin of the valley for at least 
fifteen miles. It is difficult now to determine the precise 
disttinces, as the overgrowth of wood and jungle has 
obliterated aU lines left by the original level of the lake 
at its junction vdtli the forest. Even when we rode 
along it, the centre of tlie tank was deeply submerged, 
so that notwithstanding the partial escape, the water 
still covered an area of ten miles in diameter. Its depth 
when full must oven now be very considerable, for hi gh 
on the branches of the trees that grow in the area, the 
last flood had left quantities of driftwood and withered 
grass ; and the rocks and banks were coated with the 
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yeasty foam, that remains after the subsicTenco of an agi- 
tated flood. 

The bed of the tank was difficult to ride over, being 
still soft and treacherous, although covered eveiywhere 
with tall and waving gt'ass ; and in every direction it was 
poched into deep holes by the innumerable elephants that 
had congregated to roll in the soft mud, to bathe in the 
collected water, or to luxuriate in the rich herbage, under 
the cool shade of the trees, Tiic ground, too, wiis thrown 
up into hummocks liko great molehills, which, tlie natives 
told us, were formed by a huge earth-worm, common in 
Ceylon, nearly two feet in length, and a.s tliick as a small 
snake. Through these inequalities the water was stUl 
running off in natmal draiiLs towards the grefit channel in 
the centre, that conducts it to the broken sluice ; and 
across these it was sometimes difficidt to find a safe foot- 
ing for our horses. 

In a lonely spot, towards the very centre of the tank, 
we came unexpectedly upon an extraordinary scene. A 
sheet of stiU water, two or three hundred yards broad, and 
about half a mile long, was surrounded by a line of tall 
forest-trees, whose branches stretched above its margin. 
The sun had not yet risen, w'hen we perceived some white 
objects in large numbers on the tops of the trees, and as 
we came nearer we discovered that a vast colony of peli- 
cans had formed their settlement and breeding-place in 
this solitary retreat. They literally covered the trees in 
liundrcds ; and their heavy nests, like those of the swan, 
constnu’ted of large sticks, forming great platforms, siii^ 
tuined by the horizontal branches. Each nest contained 
three eggs, rather larger than those of a goose ; and the 
male bird stood patiently beside the female as she sat 
upon them. 

Nor was tills all; along with tlie pelicans prodigious 
numbers of other water-birds had selected this for 
their dwelling-place, and covered tlie trees in thousands, 
standing on the topmost branches : tall flamingoes, 
lierons, egi'ots, storks, ibises, and other waders. We 
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had disturbed them thus early, before their habitual 
hour for betaking themselves to the fishing-fields. By 
degrees, as the light increased, we saw them bcgkmiag 
to move upon the trees ; they looked around them 
on. every side, stretched their awkward legs behind 
them, extended their broad wings, gradually rose in 
groups, and slowly soared away in the direction of the 
sca-shore. 

The pelicans were appai'ently later in their movements ; 
they allowed ns to approach as near them as the swampy 
nature of the soil would permit ; and even when a gun 
was discharged amongst them, those only moved oIF which 
the particles of shot disturbed. They were in such num- 
bers at this favourite place, that the water over winch 
they had taken np their residence was swarming with 
crocodiles, attracted by the frequent fall of the young 
birds ; and the natives refused, from fear of them, to 
wade in for one of the larger pelicans which had fallen, 
struck by a rifle ball. It was altogether a very remark- 
able sight. 

About seven o’clock we reached om’ destination, near 
the great breach in the embankment, having first effected 
with difficulty a passage across the wide stream that 
flow'cd towards it from tlie basin of the lank. The 
huge bank was concealed from sight by the trees with 
which it is overgiwvn, till suddenly we found oiuselves 
at its foot. It is a prodi^ons work, nearly eleven 
miles in length, thirty feet broad at the top, about 
two hundred at the base, upwards of seventy Hgh, and 
faced throughout its whole extent by layers of squared 
stone. 

The fatal breach through which the waters escape 
is an ugly chasm, two hundred feet broad, and half as 
many deep, with the river nmning slowly below.* This 


• The nati\ es hare a tradition that 
the destruction of the bnnd ■was 
effected by a foreign enemy that 
lauded at Kohelai, and biii'st the 


embankment by beating the rock 
■wipi fire, and quenching it Trith 
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breach affords a good idea of the immense magnitude 
of the work, as it presents a perfect section of the em- 
bankment from summit to base. As we stood upon 
tbc verge of it above, we looked down upon the tops 
of the highest trees ; and a pelican’s nest, with young 
birds, was resting on a branch a considerable way 
below us. 

We walked about two miles along the embankment 
to see one of the sluices, which remain so far entire as 
to permit its original construction to be clearly under- 
stood, From its position, I am of opinion that the 
breach in tlic ombuiikment through which the water 
uow escai^es was originally the second sluice, which was 
carried away by the pressure of the waters at some 
remote period. The exi.sting sluice is a very remarkable 
work, not merely from its dimensions, but from the 
ingenuity and oxceUence of its vrorkmanship. Its retaining 
walls are built of layers of hewn stone, varying from six 
to twelve feet in length, and still exhibiting a sharp edge 
and every mark of the chisel. These rise into a ponderous 
wall immediately above the vents which regulated the 
escape of the water ; and in it each layer of the work is 
kept in its place by the frequent insertion, endwise, of long 
plintlis of stone, the extremities of which project beyond 
the surface, witli a flange to key the several coiu^es, and 
prevent them from being Agreed out of their places. 
The ends of these retaining stouo.s are carved with 
elephants’ liead.s and other device.'^, like the extremities 
of gothic corbels. iTinubers of .similarly sculptured 
blocks are lying about in every direction, thorigh the 
jn’oeise nature of the original ornaments is no longer 
apparent. 

Near the centre nf the great embankment, advantage 
has been taken of a rock, about two hundred feet high, 
which has been ineluded in the bund, to give solidity 
to the work. Wo climbed to the top ; the sun was now 
high, and the heat intense, for, in addition to the wannth 
of the day, the stone itself was still glowing from its 
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exposure to many previous suns. It ■was covered -witli 
vegetation, springing vigorously from every handful of 
earth that had lodged in the insteratices of the stone ; 
and, amongst a variety of curious plants, we found the 
screwed Euphorbia \ the only specimen of it which I saw 
in the island. The •view from this height was something 
wonderful — it was, in fact, one of the most memorable 
scenes I witnessed in Ceylon. Towards the west, the 
mountains near Anarajapoora were dimly visible in the 
extreme distance ; but between us and the sea, and for 
miles on aU sides, there was scarcely an eminence, and 
not one half as Ingh as the rock on which we stood. 
To the farthest verge of the horizon there extended one 
vast imbroken ocean of verdure, varied only by the 
tints of the forest, and -with no object on which the eye 
could rest, save here and there a tree a little loMer than 
the rest, that served to undulate the otherwise uniform 
expanse of foliage. 

Turning to the side next the tank, its prodigious area 
lay stretched below us;. broken into numerous ponds, 
and diversifred "with groves of trees. About half a mile 
from where we stood, a herd of 'vvild buffaloes were 
koubering through the loi^ grass, and rolling in the 
Iresh mud. These, with flights of birds, and a deer, whicli 
came to drink from the watercourse, were the only liv- 
ing creatures to be seen in any direction ; but the natives 
regard the tank and the surrounding jungle as the great 
breeding-place of most of the "wild animals, elks, elephants, 
and bears. 

As to human habitation, the nearest was in the village 
where we had passed the preceding night ; hut wo were 
told that a troop of unsettled Yeddahs had lately so-wn 
some rice on the verge of die reservoir, and taken their 
di'parture after securing their little crop. To feed a few 
wandering outcasts is thus the sole use to which this 
gigantic work is at present subservient ; yet its capabilities 
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are so prodigious, that it might he made to fertilise a dis- 
trict equtil in extent to an English county. 

The solution of the inquiry as to who was the construc- 
tor of this mighty monument remains involved in obscurity. 
So vast is the scale on which it is projected, that it has 
been conjectured to be the great lake Imown as “ the Sea 
of Prakruma ; ” ^ but the investigations of some recent 
cxjdorcrs appear to me to have succeeded in establishing 
the conjecture of Colonel Foebbs ^ and in fixing the site 
of the latter between Dtimbool and the Ambang-ganga.” ® 
Sir II. G. Waed has ascribed the formation of Padi^ to 
Maha Sen, A.D. 60 ^ ; but this is erroneous, as Maha Sen 
did not ascend the throne till A.i». 275, and an inscription 
of an earher date on the rock at hlihintala records that 
the lake of “ Pahadewila ” was at that period the pro- 
perty of the temple. 

On the top of the great embankment itself, and close by 
the breach, there stands a tidl sculptured stone with two 
engraved compartments, the possible record of its history, 
but the Odear informed us that “the characters were 
Nagari, and the dialect Pali, or some other language no 
longer understood by the pe<^le.” 

The command of labour must have been extraordinary 
at the time when such a construction was successfolly 
caiTied out, and the population enormous to whose use 


‘ Se»‘ a paper In- 1)K Hutzv 
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it was adapted. The number of cubic yards in the bund 
is upwards of 17,000,000 ; and, at the ordinary value of 
labour in this country, it must have cost 1,300,000^., 
without including the stone facing on the hmer side of 
the bank. The same sum of money that would be 
absorbed at the present day in making the embankment 
of Padivil, would be sufficient to form an English railway, 
one hundred and twenty miles long, and its completion 
would occupy 10,000 men for more than five years. 
Be it remembered, too, that in addition to thirty of these 
immense reservou's in Ceylon, there are from five 
hundred to seven hundred smaller tanks distributed over 
the face of tire country, the majority in ruins, but many 
still in serviceable order, and all susceptible of effectual 
restoration. 

Having devoted the morning to visiting the several 
parts of this magnificent ruin, we returned to our tents, 
which had been pitched at the foot of the great embank- 
ment, near the breach through which the emrent of the 
waters escaped. Here we were rejomed by Captain 
Gallwey, and the party of hunters who had separated 
from us at Bintenne, and who brought us a welcome 
addition to our larder in the shape of a buck, which they 
killed on the confines of the great tank, In tiie afternoon 
we started for Koolan-colom. 

The region in which Padivil is situated is conven- 
tionally known by the epithet of the “ Waiiny.” It 
forms the extreme northern section of the isl and , im- 
mediately adjoining the peninsula of Jaffna, and in the 
time of^ the Dutch its southern boundaries were the 
Aripo river and the Kalu-aar. Of its earlier history 
no satisfactory record smvives, beyond the ascer- 
tained fact that, after the withdrawal of the Siugha- 


‘ Two derivations are asaigned to 
this wnrd^ one signifirant of the “fo- 
WHiL'Ii covers it to a prt'ot ex- | 
teat ; the other of the intense « htat” ' 


which characterises the r^on. 
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lose sovereigns from tilieir nortliern capitals in the 
fonrteenth. century, and the abandonment of their 
deserted country to the Malabars, the latter, disor- 
ganised and distracted in turn, by the ruin they them- 
selves had occasioned, were broken up into small prind- 
pfilitios under semi-independent cliieis, and of these the 
Wanny was one of the last that survived the general 
decay. 

In modem times the Wanny was governed by native 
prhiccs, styled Wanuynlm, and occasionally by females 
with the title of WannincheBS ; their chiefs professed 
aUegiiuice and paid tribute to the Malabar rajahs of 
Jaffna; and later still to the kings of Kandy; but their 
submission to the latter was ostensible rather than real, 
and involved bcarcoly a virtual subjection. 

Thu Portuguese, after the capture of Jaffna-patam, 
became the nominal sovereigns of the Wanny; but 
their dominion never extended beyond the sea-coast, 
and they exercised no actual control over its restless 
chieftains and their followers. The Dutch, as the 
successors of Portugal, affected to assert a right of 
supremacy; but were only enabled to enforce their 
annual tribute of elephants by a frequent resort to 
anns.^ In 1782 these continued conflicts were brought 
to an apparent issue by a combined and vigorous effort 
of the Dutch, who routed the forces of the Waunyahs 
at all points, and reduced their couutiy to at least the 
outward sombluuee of sulnni'^sion. It is ehHrarturi.stic 
of the spirit of tlii.s jrooplo that the Dutch nic't nowhere 
a more determined resistance than from one of the 
luitive princesses, the Wnnnindicu Maria Kembatte, wliom 
they were obliged to cany away prisouei*, and detain in 
captivity in the fort of Colombo. 

For the security of their conquests the Dutch erected 
a foit at Mouletivoc, on the eastern coast ; but the sole 


' V vf.Ti>'TVjf, Oird m yiniic Oittt- 17S; 3Jm>.Eua, p. 717; Knos, p, 
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result of their policy was the impoverishment and 
desolation of the Warmy, without insming its thorough 
subjection. The people, impatient of their presence 
and control, appear to have abandoned agriculture and 
peaceful pursuits, and to have betaken themselves to 
a wild and marauding life, making sudden descents on 
the cultivated lands on either seaborde of the island, and 
carrying on a predatory warfare against the Dutch in 
their settlements at Manaar and Trincomalie. They 
penetrated even into the peninsula of Jaffna, across the 
isthmus of which the Dutch were compelled to build a 
line of small forts, and to loophole the church at Elephant 
Pass, in order to keep the Wannyahs at bay. 

After the transfer of die sovereignty of Ceylon to 
the British, the excesses and turbulence of this part 
of the country still continued. In 1808, on the occa- 
sion of our first hostilities witli the king of Kandy, 
Pandara Wannyah, an influential chief on the borders 
of the Neuera-Kalawa district, undertook to expel the 
English from his country, and succeeded iu occupying 
Kottiar, on the bay of Trincomahe. He drove out the 
garrison at Mocletivoe, and seized the fort, which had 
been left in charge of a British officer and a few 
Sepoys 1 — they escaped in a fisher’s boat to Jaffna, 
whilst the insurgents carried away some useless camion, 
which still lie buried in a rice fidd near tlie Padivil tank. 
The attempt was of course followed by no permanent 
eneoeea •, l3ie insurgents were speedily dislodged ; the 
forts retalcen, and the power of the chiefs of the Wanny 
was finally and effectually extinguished. Their last 
descendant and representative was an old lady, who, in 
1848, resided near tlie fort of Jaffna, and enjoyed a 
small hereditary estate, the remnant of her ancestral 
posse.ssioii8. 

The result of these intestine wars and calamities 
eonsunimated the niin of the Wamiy; the cattle, so 
essential to cultivation, were carried off ; the tanks were 
injured, partly tlirough abandonment, and partly by 
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natural causes — amongst whicli-was a storm, in 1802, 
during which tlie waters in the larger lakes were driven 
so furiously on the bunds, that many of them gave 
■way ; and there being no ofie to rejrair the damage, it 
spread so as almost to defy renovation by any means 
at the command of the local comimuhties. In addition 
to these calamities, the lawless guerillas of Pandara 
fonued themselves into troops of banditti, and after tlic 
suppression of the rebellion infested the province from 
sea to sea; plundering the viHagea and solitary ham- 
lets, and carrying away the inhabitants, })articularly 
the women and girls, to be sold as slaves within the 
territory of the Kandyan king. 

Danger thus drove the remnant of the inhabitants 
from the richer districts of the Wamiy, to the poor and 
sandy soil in the vicinity of the forts on the coast, where 
they could carry on tillage, and dwell in comparative 
security; — and the central forests, thus abandoned to 
solitude, became in a few yearn so infested and overnm 
with elephants, that the efforte of the Glovemment were 
directed to their destruction, as cultivation, when the 
people had courage to resiune it, was rendered imprac- 
ticable by their ravages. 

The mode of aipturing elephants, by the inhabitants 
of the Waniiy, differs from that x>ursued in the Singha- 
lese districts, and is efft‘cte<l by sinking concealed holes 
in the i)aths frequented by the aiiiinak On the top of 
eacli hide a naming noose is jdaced, the other end of 
the rope being made fast to an udj failing tree ; and the 
foot of the ele])huut, in sinking, gives play to a spiing, 
formed by a bfiugh cautiously bent, ■which, in its recoil, 
cairies the iniose higii up on the leg, thus effectually 
aefiuring the ciixrtive.*^ 

At Koolan-ct»loiu, where we slept, after riding eighteen 
miles from PaUivil, I w'us disturbed towards morning 
in my tent by a disagreeable incident, not of lumsual 

^ Sniori on ihe Staton/ fheV'tinnif in futhw tn thp eminent Pali solicilar. 
IsOr, % tUo iloa, LiEORKE Tuierorit, tjee Vol. I. p, 312, n. 
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occitrrence ■with travellers in these forests. I was sud- 
denly awakened by a "violent smarting in my face and 
neck, icrom my throat and shoulders pulled off 
handfuls of insects, that were biting me intolerably. 
On starting from my bed, my feet and ankles were 
instantly assailed. The tent was dark, but obtaining a 
light from the watch-fire, I found myself covered with 
large black ants, each half an inch long, and furnished 
with powerful mandibles, "with which they inflicted the 
torment I had felt. In one of their migrations, a colony 
of these fierce creatures, called Kaddias by the Singha- 
lese, had approached my tent in a stream fotre or five 
feet in breadth, and composed of myriads of individuals. 
They had made their way in -under the canvas of the 
tent ; and, on finding my bed in the line of their march, 
had held on their course, as their citstom is, directly 
across it^ descending again to the floor of the tent, and 
streaming out at the opposite side into the jimgle. My 
pillow and sheets were hteraliy black with their munbers. 
In their onslaught, however, they use only their mandibles, 
and bite apparently without infusing any venom into the 
wound, which does not inflame like the bite of the hill- 
ant at home. With one exception^ I think that none of 
the numerous species of ants in Ceylon are provided -with 
the reservoir of formic acid — the injection of which so 
aggravates the assault of the common Enghsh ant. 

On this part of our Journey, instead of deferring 
dinner till our arrival at the places where our tents 
were pitched for the night, we frequently had it laid 
under a tree in some open glade of the forest, and these 
afternoon halts were full of pleasant incidents. So 
plentiful wus game in tliis part of the country, that on 
one o(Tasion at Mollia-velle between Peria-itty-madoo 


• Tlif» spt'ciw aHiuled to is found 
in tli*> northt'm pnita of Ceylon, and 
Wients to htdonp to tho genus 
jfQ/rmiin of lalrdllp. It is dis- 
tinguishable br its olnngatinn, nod 
n double knot on the- pudimde. Its 


sting is extremely virulent. Amoiwst 
tho multitude of ants in OeyKm 
there may ho othem mmilarly pro- 
vided with Tonoin, but this is the 
only one I have seen. 
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and Moeletivoe, when seated round our pic-nic repast at 
the side of a green opening in the jungle, a buck stepped 
out from cover vrithiu a hundred yards of us, threw up 
his head, gazed at the party for a few momenta in sur- 
prise, and began leisurely to graze where he stood. 
Prosently, two peacocks, one with a train of prodigious 
8j)loudour, strutted out on the sward, and by and by no 
less tlian five jungle fowl, their plumage gleaming like 
metal, joined the party, and all fed undisturbed within 
pisttd-shot of where we were seated. No morbid appe- 
tite for “ sport " was permitted to abuse the confidence 
which these innocent creatures displayed. 

Cultivation in this district is carried on by small 
tanks, one of which is attached to almost every Tamil 
village that wc passed. These villages differ widely in 
every particular from those of the Kandyans or the 
low-country Singhalese. The latter generally consist 
of ill-arranged houses, seldom lighted by windows j 
the coco-nut garden which adjoins them being strewn 
with leaves and rubbish, and frequently a stagnant puddle 
at the door. The villages of the Kandyans though much 
cleaner might he described by the same epithets of 
discomfort, in as much as they are always carefully placed 
at a secure distance from any high road, biuied in the 
Imttest hollows, and concealed in the closest folds of 
tbe lulls. The villages in the north of the Wanny, 
on the coutraiy, arc always placed in the moat open 
and airj' situatioun that the Snust will afford ; often 
surrounded by u wide pa-sture for their sheep and cattle ; 
with rice grounds, mid their n<*ver-failing accompani- 
ment, uu artiliciid tank. Each house is built in a well- 
fcin.'e<l t'ueloHure, from which all grass and weeds are 
vonmved, uiul the white sand raked every morning, so 
clean that it looks ahnort like a Hugged courtyard. In 
the centre of this a pluttbrin is raised, somewhat larger 
than the area of the intended dwelling, and the sides 
and top of this little terrace, so far as it is visible, arc 
coated with clumani, and kept carefully whitened and 

VOL. n. L L 
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trimraed. On thia platform stands the house, a low 
cottage, with a projecting roof, covered with pahn leaves, 
and about the door are grouped tlie owners of the 
dwelling, and then: little naked chdclrcn, with glossy 
black hair, graceful limbs decorated with armlets, anklets, 
and rings. 

The pursuits of this people axe exclusively agricul- 
tural, and their gardens are kept in the nicest order, 
tliickly planted with jak-trees, mangoes, coco-nuts, orange, 
Ihnes, and all the fruit-trees of the South. Here, too, 
the beautiful palmyra pahn, which abounds over the 
north of the island, begins to appear, and its plaited stem 
is often wreathed with a plen^hil growth of the pepper 
vine, horn which the Tamils collect a remunerative crop. 
Round the dwelhng-houscs we saw a variety of vegetables, 
httle if at all cultivated by the Singhalese 5 amongst the 
rest a a rm all but very deheiots melon, which was trained 
on a trellis in the courtyards. 

The first appearance of the Tamils and of their agricul- 
tural economy was calculated to convey a most favour- 
able impression of their industry and capabilities, and this 
was fidly borne out when I came to see the cultivation 
on a large scale which they cairy on most successfully 
throughout the whole Peninsula of Jaffna. 

About sunrise on tbe morning on which we approached 
the old fort of Moeletivoe, whilst riding over the sandy 
plain, by which it is surrounded, we came suddenly upon 
ik crocodile asleep under some bushes of the Bufifalo- 
thom, several hundred yards from the water. The terror 
of the poor wretch was extreme, when ho awoke and 
found himself discovered and completely surrounded. 
He was a hideous creature, upwards of ten foot long, 
and evidently of prodigious strength, had he been in 
a condition to exert it, but consternation completely para- 
lysed liim. He started to his feet and turned round 
in a circle lusting and clanking bis bony jaws, with his 
ugly green eye intently fixed upon us. On being struck 
he lay perfectly quiet and apparently dead. Presently 
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he looked round cunningly, and made a rush towards 
the water, but on a second blow ho lay again niotionlens 
and feigning death. We tried to rouse liiin, but ^vithoiit 
effect, pulled his tail, slapped liis back, struck his hard 
scales, and teased him in every way, but all in vain ; 
nothing would induce him to move till accidentally my 
son, a boy oL‘ tw(‘lvc years old, tickled him gently tmder 
the arm, and in an iustiiut he drew it close to his side 
and turned to avoid a repetition of the experiment. 
Again he was touched under the other arm, and the 
same emotion was oxliibitcd, the great monster twisting 
about like an infant to avoid being ticklcfl. The scene 
was highly amusing, but the sun was high and we pur- 
sued our jouniey to Moeletivoe, leaving the crocodile to 
make his way to the adjoining lake. 

The Fort here was built by the Dutch, to keep the 
Wannyalis in check. It is merely a quadrangular earth- 
work thrown up on the wild sea beach of the Bay of 
Bengal, without harbour, shelter, or other advantage to 
recommend it In the general insurrection which fol- 
lowed the massacre of Major Davie’s garrison at Kandy 
in 1803, the fort was captured by the insurgents, but 
quickly recovered by the British.* Its remains at the 
present day consist of bastions at the anglus on the land 
side, a pile of Dutch barracks, and a commandant’s 
quarters, now the residence and <iiriocs r>f the Asbl-^tant 
to the Government Agent «)f the tiorthorn province. It 
is a solitcirj” place, no European living on any sidi‘ within 
• fifty miles. 

During the north-east inon''Oon a formidable surf bursts 
upon the shore, which Is here piled high with mounds 
of yelltov sand. Tlic remains of shells upon tln‘ water 
mark show how rich the sea is in molluscn ut tliis point. 
Amongst them were protligious munbers of the ubiqui- 
tous violet-coloured luntldna'^ which rises when the sea 


‘ f^ee Vol. II. l*t. Ti. th. iii. ^ Iiuiihina twnmimUf Krau-a, juid 
p. 81. I. jirf^ouffataf Blaiur. 
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is calm, and by means of its inflated vesicles floats Hghtly 
on the surface. 

The fort is surrounded by the remains of a military 
ditch of considerable depth, and, as usual, filled -with 
crocodiles. The day before our arrival one of tb.em 
seized a sheep within a few yards of the Eesidence and 
was dragging it through the shallow water, when the 
coolies gave ehase, and the reptile abandoned his captive 
and fled. Another inlet of the sea which we crossed on 
leaving Moeletivoe was also swarming with these crea- 
tures : we passed it at a point called Wattor-wakall-aar 
on a ledge of sunken rocks almost level with the water, 
and at least twenty crocodiles were resting their noses on 
the stones within a dozen yards of oxrr patli, the rest of 
their bodies being covered by the water. "We did not 
molest them, and they took not the slightest notice of us. 
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CHAP. YI. 

THK PEN’IN'SUIA OP JAPPNA. — THE rAUITIlA PALM. 

PnoM Moclotivoo wc turned nortli-west towards tlie 
great trunk road that connects the Kandyan country 
with Jaffna, and jcjined it at Kandavolld; where we 
passed the night in the rest-house. The following day 
we rode across the shallow sandy gulf that forms the 
southern boundary of the peninsida, and entered it by 
the Elephant Pass ; a ford which has acquired its name 
from being one of the points chosen hy the wild 
elephants for their passage from the mainland, at the 
season when the fruit of the pahnyia palms, wliich 
aboimd on the other side of the estuary, is beginning to 
ripen.* 

Close beside the northern shore stands a rest-house, 
erected fi:om the materials of an old Dutch fort, part of 
the outer wall of which is still remaining. . This and two 
similar strongholds at short distances across the isthmus 
at Pass Beschuter* and Pass Pyl, were erected by the 


* I’nife.-wr Lrr conj*‘4-ture3 thot 
BpsehutsT may be identified -with 
“ liuznu,’’ a pla(‘e wbu'h IiisrB.vrrx.v. 
vWted ou hii) way from (Ttunpola to 
Adam's Peak ; anil that the tuuuu may 
bo dorived fwin tho Pewiuil Worn 
unmkey. (Moe note to Lee’s 
11 ’uiii.lution of ‘tho Truevltt of Hm 
liutiita, p. 1S7.) Jiilt iiidopendently 
of th(> fat't that the “ Jliwna ” of the 
traTeller was on a bend of the ^MalLn^ 
welli-gangn, and hod no identifica- 
tion 'with JniFna, it is difiicnlt to see 
how the Persian term “biizna" 
could have huon vernacular in C'oylon. 
Tile piubability is, that the modem 


Paia Besuhutor obtained its name 
from the remarkable man Marcellna 
de llosi-houwer or Bosrhoudor, who, 
in tliu bcpiiuiiii" of the suveutoenth 
ccutury, played so important a port 
at the Court of the Emperor of 
Ivandy, by whom he was created 
P»uce of ilifrow. See mtle, Vol. II. 
Pt, VI. eh. ii. p. 138 ; and in tho same 
maimer Puss Pyl, according to Va- 
tEsriTr, was so called in honour of 
Ijowuzo Van Pyl, Governor of JaS- 
nap.atam, in 1070. '• Pas Pvl ter ga- 
dagtenisvaa den LandvoogJ Pyl.’ — 
Oifd en Kteuw Oost^Ifidim, ch. ii, 
p.S0. 

3 
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DutcTi, for tlie accommodation of guards stationed here 
to check the incurdona of the Wannyahs and their 
predatory followers ; one of whose last exploits was the 
seizure of the fort at Elephant Pass in 1803, at the same 
time that they succeeded in didodging the garrison at 
Moeletivoe, 

On crossing over into the peninsula of JaJSha, we 
immediately perceive a striking change in the soil, the 
climate, the productions, and the people. The country 
presents one uniform level; unbroken by a single hill, 
and scarcely varied by an undulation of more than a 
very few feet. So slight is its elevation above the sea 
that, in addition to the principal gulf which nearly 
separates it from the mainland, several other inlets pene- 
trate and intersect the district, forming extensive shallow 
lagoons impassable for boats, except at a considerable 
distance from the shore. 

It has been already stated that the western coast of 
Ceylon has been undergoing a gradual upheaval ; and 
that at no distant period, extensive fields of madrepore 
and breccia have been elevated throughout the peninsula, 
in close proximity to the shore. The estuaries that cover 
the portion still submerged, though scarcely available 
from their shallowness for the purpose of traffic dr 
carriage, are not without their salutary uses. They con- 
tribute to the deposit and formation of quantities of tlie 
finest salt, which is one of the chief riches of this dis- 
^ct ; — and, in the total absence of rivers or streams, 
tlw^ serve to fertilise tlie erurrounding lands by filtration ; 
whilst the evaporation from their siuface so tends to, 
moisten and refresh the air tliat the cHmate is never so 
oppre®ivo as that of adjoining portions of Ceylon ; 
and by the Dutch as well as by tlie English Jaffna has 
always been regarded as one of the heSthiest parts of 
the island. 

Throughout this remarkable portion of Ceylon, tlie 
characteristic of the landscape is the profusion of the 
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beautiful palmyra palm (Borassus JlabeUiformis)} It 
I’etaius the name Pulmeim brava, bcsto-wed on it by 
the Portuguese, as if to express their appreciation of 
its fonn and q^ualities. These valuable trees flourish 
in groat topes and forests, vrluch cover miles in various 
parts of the peninsula and the adjacent islands. Their 
broad fan-like leaves, though inferior in dimensions 
to those of tlio gigantic talipatj are more gracefully 
an’augcd round the stem, which towers to the height 
of seventy or eiglity feet, thougli the average is some- 
what less. Unlike the coco-nut palm, whose softer 
and more spongy wood bonds under the weight of its 
crown of leaves and fruit, the timber of the palmyra 
is compact and hard, so that the tree rises verticalLy 
to its Ml altitude without a curve or deviation.® 
No oliject in vegetable natiu’e presents an aspect of 
greater luxuriance than this majestic palm when laden 
with its huge clustem of fruit, each the size • of an 
ostrich’s egg, of a rich brown tint, fading into bright 
golden at its base. It is not till the tree has attained 
a mature age, that its leaves begin to detach themselves 
from the stem ; they encircle it from the ground to its 
summit in spiral convolutions, enveloping it so densely 
as to pre.sent the closest cover for the many animals, 
ichneumons, squirrels, and crowds of monkeys which 
resort to it for concealment. In these hiding places, 
the latter defy all the arts of the sportsman, unless 


^ The fullrat and must accurate 
account -whu-h 1 have .«<con of the 
phvftiolojry, culture, and um'S of the 
mfmyra i') contained in a >Iono(jraph 
by ifr. l’’i lutcsoy, of the feimveyor- 
(lencTaVs Department in Ocvlon,* en- 
titled 27ic Palmyra Palm auH Pro- 
dutia. Colombo, 

* In some exceedingly rare in- 
Btamces, the palmyra, like the doom 
palm of Indio, ia found in IVvlun, 
'with a double crown, the trunk leav- 
ing separated into several distinct 

I. 


branches at a considerable height 
finuu the ground. FoitiiES, in hia 
Oru-nliil Menimv, vol. ii. ch, vii. 
p. tJei, mentions one of these tuft- 
ticnihsl palniyriw at .Vinhedubnd, 
which wiia looked on ns a very un- 
common varietj’, and a “ great curi- 
osity." Mo many pahnyma on Diu 
Island, at the southern extremity of 
Ouzerat, and at other places neas 
liumhar, have compound neods, that 
it has been attempted to disUnguish 
them as the J?. dichotomut, 

4 
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ke be accompanied, by a dog, in which case the monkey, 
as if fasdnated, hi its eagerness to watch the movements 
of the dog, and forgetful of its wonted caution, invariably 
exposes itself and falls a victim to curiosity. 

As the leaves nearest the ground begin to decay from 
the larger trees, a portion of their stalks still remain 
attached to the trunk. Grasping these, convolvuh, 
ipomceas, and other chmbing plants, ascend in great 
variety, aud clothe the palm with festoons of flowers 
and verdure. The cavities on the stem become also re- 
ceptacles for epiphytic plants, which geminate and 
flourish there in infinite profusion. 

The figs, and particularly the banyan, — their seeds 
being deposited by the birds in these recesses, — speedily 
seize upon the pahnyra, enlacing it with their minblo 
shoots, till they reach the earth and take root. An 
entirely new tree is thus formed around the original 
palm, above which the crown of the palmyra is alone to 
be discerned, “ issuing from the trunk of the banyan, as 
if it grew thence, whereas the palm, being the older tree, 
runs doivn tliroiigh its centre, aud has its own root in the 
ground.”^ 

The Tamils look with increased veneration on their 
sacred tree thus united in “marriage with the pahn.” 
Examples of this fantastic union are frequent in the topes 
of Jaftha, and a specimen now in the Museum of- Belfast 
of the tnuik of the Borassus thus enlaced by the banyan, 
as well as another in the collection at Kew, were pro- 
aiied by Dr. Gardner and myself in the forests I am now 
describing. 

So mviltifarious are the uses of the palmyra and its 
prortucts to the natives of the countries favoured by its 
growth, that the Hindus have dedicated it to Ganosa, 
and {‘elebrate it as the “ Kalpa tree,” or “ tree of life,” 
of their ruradhe. A TamU poem, of which a translation 


* EoxB'CBaH, See an illnsttation of tiiia anie, Vol. I. p. 06. 
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is given by Mr. Ferguson \ profes.ses to describe the 
creation of the palmyra, and the “eight hundi'ed and 
one” uses to whicli the tree is applied. It opens by 
describing the various productions of the eartli, created 
by Brahma, as insuflicient for the wants of inanldnd; 
one substance being still desired capable of “ assuaging 
hunger and curing disease, feeding the people and en- 
rlcliiug the race,” and men in their distress and per- 
plexity, “ trembling like water on the leaf of the lotus,” 
nuwlc poojalis, and prayed to Siva for relief Siva heard 
their prayers, and sternly called upon Yishnu to explain 
the neglect of his function of preservation. Vishnu 
attrilnites the blame to the insufficient provision of 
Brahma for the wants of mankind, and Bralima being 
called to account, trembled in his turn, and “ with his 
linger under his under lip,” pleaded that he had exerted 
his power of creation to the utmost of his knowledge. 
Siva, thus baffled, directs Brahma to transphuit the 
Kulpa tree from Paradise to earth. Brahma obeyed, 
and “ at the injunction of Siva adorned with the crescent 
moon, he created in abundauce the heavenly palmyra 
tree.” 

Of oil the palms, the pahnyiu, with the exception of 
the date, has probably the widest geographical distii- 
butlou; it extends from the confines of Arabia to the 
isles of jiVniboyna and Timor, and is found in every region 
of Hindustan, from the Indus to Siam, It is cultivated 
more or Icns in every district of Ceylon, but plantations 
on u vast scale are exclusively confined to the district of 
SiiiXxm? 


• A’lwy oit the ^-e. 

Appx. p. 1. TliP Tumil author -wnfl 
AuusActiATiMt, of t'oiuhaconum, in, 
Targoro. In his litiiuls tlio HOI 

of tuo palm dwimilM into a very 
small proportion of that nuinht'r. 

* llr MMiirs, in lu3 account of the 
palmyra iu the Jflii-fiuriumAmbotnmst', 
niiiuntlysays: “ It is tndv remarkable 
that the two nuts of India, the coco- 


nut and the palmyra, chorisli such, 
secret ciu-y uud hatred towards eoeli 
otlu-r, that they will not grow in the 
same field, nor in one and the same 
M'ltion, which however must ho at- 
tributed to the groat wisdom of the 
Creator, who is unwilling that these 
trees, so productive and so necessary 
to the human race, shoidd grow in 
tho same locality, We see that in all 
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TaMng tlie area of the Jaffna peninsida at seven hun- 
dred square miles, Mr. Feegusok, whose experience as a 
Government Surveyor entitles his axrthority to respect, 
estimates that if one-fourteenth of the land be devoted to 
palmyras, even at the rate of two hundred trees to an 
acre, which is far below the ordinary ratio, “ the munber 
of palms in this district alone must be dose upon 
7,000,000, the edible product of wliich supply one- 
fourth of the food of 220,000 inhabitants.” 

On the continent of India the oeconomical value of the 
palmyra is equally signal, its fruits affording a compen- 
sating resource to 7,000,000 of Hindus, on every occasion 
of famine or failure of the rice-crop. In fact, the palmyra 
fruit season has nearly as gi*eat an influence on the pe- 
riodical migration of the coolies from the Coromandel 
coast to Ceylon in search of employment on the coffee 
estates, as that prodvxced by the ratting of the rice har- 
vest. In what is emphatically called the “ Palmyra re- 
^ons,” in the southern Dehkan, the saving of the fruit is 
always followed by an increased emigration, inchicliag 
numbers who had previously returned from Ceylon for 
the express pxupose of assisting at this important domestic 
operation. 


the western parts of Hindustan and 
Ceylon, the- coco-nut tree grows 
amindaiitLj and yigorouslj, but there 
we larc^ or nOTer see a pslinTm. 
On the other hood, in the eastern 
paits of Ceylon and Coromandel, the 
pabsyia predominateB, and the coco- 
nut is me, and tboao few that do grow 
are always to he found in some soli- 
taoy uIbco. It is true that instonces 
may DO hnown where the two axe 
growing together, hut always in less 
numbers aud sickly. 1 have seen an 
Amboma or rahnymtree prafert and 
of full growth, which had been eul- 
tirated with great labour and was 
neTerthcloas uways baxreu, because 
that it stood amongst many coco-nut 
trees,” The real cause of the bar- 


renness in the instance alluded to by 
Bumpbius must have been that the 
palm grew apart from a male tree of 
its own speedes j butunfortunatdy for 
the general correctness of the piece of 
folk-lore thus recorded, alihough at 
the time Bumphius wrote the “two 
nuts” had practically Prided Ceylon 
between them j the eooo-niit mono- 
politdng the south, and the palmyra 
haring colonised the northern dis- 
tricts of the idand ; the fallacy of the 
popular belief is now conclusively de- 
monstrated, as the plantations of 
coco-nuts at Jofiha have recently be- 
come BO prodigious, as almost to out- 
number me palmyras ; which have in 
many instances heen felled to moke 
room for their rivals. 
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The pahnyra must attain an age, variously stated at 
from fifteen to thirty years, befoi*c it begins to yield fruit. 
The spathos of the fruit-bearing trees exhibit themselves 
in JS'ovember and Decrsanber, and the toddy-drawer forth- 
with commences his operations, climbing by the assistance 
of a loop of flexible jungle vine, sufficiently wide to admit 
both his anlile-s and leave a space between tliem ; thus 
emibliug him to gra.sp the trimk of the tree with his feet, 
aurl sii})port' liiiu.self as he ascends. Having pruned off 
the stalks of fallen leaves, aud cleansed the crown from 
old fruit stalks, and oilier superfluous matter, he binds the 
Rputhu.s tightly with thong.-j to prevent them from furtlicr 
exjmusioii, and descends, after having thoroughly bruised 
the embr^'o flowers witliiii to facilitate the exit of juice. 
Por several succeeding mornings the operation of cnisliing 
is repeated, and each day a tliiu slice is talsen off the end 
of the racemes to facilitate the exit of the sap, and prevent 
its bursting the spatho. About the eighth morning the 
sap begins to exude ; an event which is notified by the 
immediate appearance of birds, especially of the “ toddy 
bird,” a species of shrike (Artmyius fuscus), attracted by 
the flies and other insects, which come to feed on the 
luscious juice of the palm. The crows, ever on the alert 
when any unusual movement is in. progress, keep up a 
c<msUiut chattering and wrangling ; aud about this pe- 
riod the palmyra becomes the resort of the palm-cat 
and the glossy aud graceful genet, which frequent the 
trues, and especially the crown of the coco-nuts, in quest 
of birds.* 


* FhunrsiOS’H Monayrqph on the 
rtilmijrii, p, ;i0. IvBLAiRr, in his 
yauua Zi^lmika, iiamrs this rat 
( which the iSingholf se call oogno-dood, 
and the Tamils Marunuya), the I'ara- 
doxUTOs Typiis. lie says it is com- 
mon at Colombo, lodging by day on 
the trees, wUcM it lies rolled up in a 
boll, and that it Uvea fur monma is 
contlnemenl solely on vegetable food. 


but preferring flesh, espocinlly that 
of birds. lie ndda that the fact of its 
consuming the toddy of the pdrayra 
is well established ; — hut to me it 
appears mure probable that it resorts 
to the palm duringthetime of toddy- 
drawing fur the soke of the birds, 
whieh in turn are allured by the flies 
that then abound. 
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On ascertaining that the first flow of the sap has talten 
place, the toddy-clrawex- again trims the wounded spathe, 
and inserts its extremity in an earthen chatty, to collect 
the juice. Morning and evening these vessels arc emptied, 
and for a period of four or five months the palmyra 
will continue to pour forth ite sap at the rate of three 
quarts a day. But once in every three years the ope- 
ration is omitted, and the fruit is allowed to form, with- 
out which the natives assert that the tree would pine and 
die. 

The juice, if permitted to rest and ferment, is speedily 
converted into toddy, a slightly intoxicating and impola- 
tahle drink.^ It is not used for distillation at Jaffna ; and 
for that purpose is said to be inferior to that of the coco- 
nut pahn. If intended to be made into sugar ^ a little lime 
is added to the sap, and tire hquor, after being boiled 
down to the consistency of syrup, is poured into small 
baskets made of the palmyra leaf, where it cools, and a 
partial crystallisation ensues. In this state, and without 
undergoing any further process to discharge the molasses, 
it is sold ^jaggery in the bazaars, at about three fartlungs 
per pound. 

The quantity of toddy annually produced by a male- 
palmyra is but one-third or one-foiuth of that obtained 
from a female tree. Three quarts of toddy will yield 
one pound of jaggery. Of the produce of Jaffna, 
about 10,000 cwt. are annually exported to the op- 
posite coast of India, where it undergoes the process of 
refining. The granulation is said to surpass that of 
the augaivcanc; and considerable quantities of palmyi-a 
sugar are annually exported to Europe from Cuddalore 
and Madras. As yet, no attempts have been made in 
Ceylon to perfect the manufacture by refining jaggery 
on a large scale, nor have the experiments hitherto 


The toddy is converted into j earthen vessels, where it Js permitted 
vinegar by exposing it to the sun in [ to ferment freely. 
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instituted been sufficient to remove the apprehensions 
that the cost of culture and treatment, added to local dis- 
advantages, will always render it difficult for the pro- 
duce of the palmyra to compete with that of the sugar-cane 
in European markets, or even in Ceylon. 

If the fruit be permitted to fonn, instead of being 
crushed in enrbryo by the toddy-drawer, it ripens about 
Jidy or August, and presents itself in luxuriant clusters 
of from ten to twenty on each flower stem, of which the 
tree boars seven or eight. Such is their size and weight, 
that a single cluster is a sufficient load for a coolie. As 
the period of their ripening approaches, the elephants 
from the mainland cross over into the peninsifla at points 
of the i^tlinius, to feed upon the fallen fruit, or prdl down 
the younger plants for the sake of the tender leaves of the 
crown. 

Ahnost invariably, the tough and polished case of the 
fruit contains within it three intensely hard seeds, em- 
bedded in a farinaceous orange ptilp, mixed with fibre. 
The taste of this prdp in. its natural state is sweet, but 
too oUy and rank to be palatable to a European. The 
natives eat it, occasionally raw, more frequently roasted ; 
but the prevailing practice is to extract the pulp by 
pressure, and convert it into “ poonatoo by drying it in 
s<i[uares in the sun ; after which it is preserved in the 
smoke of their houses, and used in various forms, either 
for cakes, soup, or curry. 

Another fonn in which food is extracted from the 
palmyra, is by planting the seeds or kernels of the fruit, 
the germs of which in their first stage of growth are 
of the shape and dimensions of a parsnip, hut of a 
nioro firm and "vvaxy coiisistoiicy. These are dried iu 


* nriri>oi,i)T fminil the Inilinio on j oiw substance, n? yellow as the yoUc 
the l’’pper Orinoco making a pro- | of an eurjr, sliprlitly aacohariiie, 'and 
puratiiin fwni tUo PaJm, tho ! extremely nutrUioHa.” — Kurratite, 

fmit of which seems toresemhlfthat | ch. xxii. 
of llie I’ftlmjra, beinK “afurinacu- ( 
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the sun, and when dressed in slices, form a palatable 
Vinfl of vegetable. Under the name of kelingoos^ these 
roots axe exported in large quantities from Point 
Pedro to Colombo and other parts of Ceylon, and 
esteemed a delicacy in all the southern bazaars. The 
kelingoo is reducible to a flour, which in the time of 
the Dutch was so much prized for its delicacy that 
it was sent home as an enviable present to friends in 
Holland. 

The shells of the seeds, after the kelingoos have been 
taken from them, are collected and charred, in which 
state they are used by the blacksmiths and workers in 
metal, who believe them to surpass aU other fuel in the 
power of engendering a glowing heat. 

The wood of the pahnyra is so hard and durable, 
that a proverb of the Tamils says, “it lives for a lac 
of years after planting, and lasts for a lac of years 
when felled.” It consists, like the other palms, of 
straight homy fibres, which impart the faculty ©f sepa- 
ration into lengths, and as these are said to resist the 
attacks of the wliite ants, they are used universally in 
Ceylon and inclia, for roofing and similar purposes. The 
export from Jaffna alone of palmyra rafters and “ reapers ” 
(laths), consumes annually between 70,000 and 80,000 
palms, each of the value of from three to six shillings. 
The trees require to have reached a considerable age 
before they are fit to be cut for timber ; at one hundred 
years they axe held to be good, but the older they arc 
the harder and blacker the wood. Eafters and pieces 
requiring strength and solidity are token from the 
lower part of the trunk, laths and reapers from the 
top. The outer circumference of the tree always yields 
the finnest and most compact timber \ and the Singha^ 


* Tlie centre of tire palmyra and 
its top «K soft and i^ongy, contain- 
in^ a Idnd of coarse forma inter- 
mixed iritlx woody fibre. For this 
reason the natiye.s of JniTna lay these 


portions in places where game are 
plentifiil, and the wild hogs ond 
haieS; exacted to feed on them, are 
thus secured to tho sporteman. (See 
FEBGTjaojr, p. 10.) 
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lese have an idea that the side next the south is su- 
perior to the rest of the wood. There can be no doubt 
that the timber of the female palm is much harder and 
blacker than that of die male; inasmuch as it brings 
nearly triple its price : the natives are so well aware of 
the {hjreronce, that they resort to the device of immersing 
the male tree in salt water to deepen its colour as well as 
to add to its weight.^ 

Tlie loavc.s are in ahno.st gi’eatcr rcque.st than the 
wood and fruit of the palmjnti. Once in every two 
years the thatch of the native houses and the fences 
of their fiehls are renewed with tliis convenient and 
most suitable substance; the old material being care- 
fully conveyed as manure to their ice-lands. Mats are 
woven for the floors and ceilings, and baskets are 
plaited so densely that they ser\’e to carry water for irri- 
gating fields and gardens. Capa, fans, and umbrellas 
are all provided from the same inexhaustible source, 
and strips of the finer loaves steeped in milk to render 
them el^tic, and smoothed by pressure so as to enable 
them to be written on with a stile, serve for their 
books and correspondence ; and are kept, didy stamped, 
at the cutcherries to be used instead of parchment for 
deeds and legal documents.® These are but a few of 


> Pitot notices as a fact, that 
certain Trooda on being dried after 
iuimeiaion in the sea, acquire addi- 
tional density and durability. — AaA 
ITixt,, lib. xiii. c. 1. 

* piocBJf Thmaso says the Indiana 
of KnnkanapiJocu'wniU! on leaves of 
the tulii ; wliicli M. Staniidns Juliuu 
eonfoiiiid'j with the paliiiyrti. T. ii. 
p. 14S, Ai.iiYuorjii, in the tenth 
centuiy, dc^erihert n tree in the Defc- 
ktin, resembling the date palm, on the 
lenvcB of which the natives wnde, and 
passing a cord through a hole in the 
centre fonned books. These, be says, 
were a cubit in longtb ami three 
fiager-bretulths wide, and were catted 
'* tdry” IJy tHry, M. IlEitf.trD sup- 
poses Alhrroiuii to mean tahi, hut it 


is clear that ho meant not the tdli~ 
pat, hut the palmyra; aa ho spe- 
cially says that the fruit of the treo 
he alludes to is eatable, which that 
of the toliput is not. Besides, Tun 
is oiiu of the nativ'e Tamil names 
for the palmyra. IlmisrAnn, M6m, 
mr Flntle, p.' 303-^07, says “Ips 
Kuropeens out donud aux feuilles do 
CPt arhre le nom d’uRo ; mot qui a 
dtu mis eu usage par lea auteurs 
Portugma.” But Db Bahiu)^ though 
ho uses the term " alia ” to denote 
the leaves used for writing in India, 
says p.vprcssly that it is an Indian 
word ; “ todo o gontio da India, os 
cousas que quer enmtmmodar a me- 
nu )ria per esuritura, he cm luunas 
fiillins de pahua, a quo elles ohamam 
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the inmimerable benefits derived by the natives of 
Ceylon, from their precious palin ; ■which supplies at 
once shelter, furniture, food, drinlc, oil, and fuel for 
themselves; with forage for their cattle, and utensils 
for their farms. No single production of nature, not 
even the coco-nut itself, is capable of conferring so many 
blessings on mauldnd in the early stages of civilisation ; 
and hence that outburst of simple gratitude in whicli 
it has been exalted by the Tar^ into an object of 
veneration, and celebrated in songs as a tree trans- 
planted from Paradise, 

At about eight miles from Elephant Pass we found 
our tent pitched in the forest near Palai, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the numerous coco-nut plantations, 
which have been recently opened in this division of Jaffna. 
The erdtivation of this palm on the sea-coast of Ceylon 
was commenced by Europeans, about the same tune 
that plantations of coffee began to be opened in the 
mountam. ranges of the interior. The suitability of 
Jaffna for the cultiue of the coco-palm attracted atten- 
tion about the year 1842, and between that and tlie 
present time more than ten thousand acres of government 
land have been purchased and partially planted, and 
upwards of fifty estates are now xmder cultivation, in the 
district of Pachelapalle. 

Eor some years after the establishment of coco-nut 
plantations on a largo scale, the high value of coco-nut 
oil promised to render the speculation extremely re- 
munerative in its results ; but of late years the eiiter- 


«//«.” — Pcp. i. tom. i. pt. ii. lib. ii, 
ell. iii. p. 322. The leaves ore called 
Oki in the Tamil poem of Anmacha- 
Lun on. the Palmyra. To ptrooro them 
for -writing, tho leaf is tEmen -while 
tender, and tho flat portions being 
cut into stiips ami freed from the 
ribs and woody tendons, are boiled 
and afterwards dried, first in the 
shade and afterwards in the sun. 
In this state they are called by the 


Singhalese Jim-ak~6ki, and applied to 
the more ordinary purposes. But a 
still finer description, called iPuth-olat 
is pioparod m the temples by the 
Samanera priests and novices, who, 
after dninpmg the Imrokola, waw it 
tightly over the sharp edge of aboard, 
so ns to remove all inequalities ond 
render it polished and smooth. (See 
Vol. I. p. 510-613.) 
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prise has Ijeen somewhat discouraged by tlie non-reaEsation 
of the hopes of the first adventurers. Though luxuriant 
in their early growth, the young paints Mled to come to 
maturity within the anticipated period, and the great 
operations of crushing and exporting the oil have scai'cely 
yet cointnenced within the Jaffna peninsula. 

Experience has shown that the further the coco-nut 
palm is I'cmoved from the shore and tlie influonco of the 
sea, tlie more its growth is diminisheil, and the le.ss 
abundant its fruit. ^ Hence, and also because of tho palms’ 
requiring constant irrigation during the early stages of their 
growth, the Jafl’ua planters liave selected for then.' opera- 
tions those portions of the coast -which are flanked by 
estuaries and intersected by inland lakes, where wells can 
be sunk at a small cost and -water carried Avith the least 
expense. 

The first operation in coco-nut planting is the formation 
of a nursery, for which purpose the ripe nuts are placed 
in squares containing about four hundred each ; these are 
covered an inch deep with sand and sea-weed or soft mud 
from the beach, and watered daily till they germinate. 
The nnts put down in April are sufficiently grown to be 
planted out before the rtiins of September, and they are 
then set out in holes three feet deep and twenty to thirty 
feet apart, experience having slio-wn that the practice of 
the natives in crowding them into less than half that 
space is prejudicial totliegr«)wth of tlus trees, tho.s(* in tlie 
centre yielcling little or no fruit. Before ])uttiug in the 
young plant, it is customary to bed the njots with soft 


* I have bppn told liy an (<xp'ri- tPndecJ with cure' reached only 
caced pluatcr at Jutlha,^ that of two ouc half that height -within the aame 
eatates, one at Tatto-vau-kiwloo, i period, on nil cstah* at Aya-non-^y- 
-whoio the soil is prey sand, mkI kadoo, within a short distauee, where 
■whiTo water is abxutdaut at twelve ' the etdl vrns red sand and tho sup- 
feot deep, the eoco-nnt tn'ea usually plica of water limited even at a 
ntttunod the height of twelve feet in depth of twenty-one feet from tho 
three years; whilst similar iilunts surface. 

VOL. II. il JI 
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mud and sea-weed, and for the first two years they must 
be watered, and protected from the glare of the sun under 
shades made of the plaited fronds of the coco-nut palm or 
the fan-hke leaves of the palmyra. 

During the early stages, too, the anxieties of the planter 
are incessant. He must invent plans to protect the young 
plants from wild hogs, rata, and elephants, with all of 
which the tender shoots arc especial favourites, and as 
the stem ascends, it has to encounter die most destructive 
enemy of all, the “ cooroomioiya” beetles [Batocera rubus\ 
which penetrate the trunk near the groimd and deposit 
their eggs^ ; the grubs, when hatched, eating their way 
upwards through the centre of the tree to the top, where 
they pierce the yormg leaf-buds and do incredible damage. 
As the injiufies from these united causes involve the loss 
of about one-fourth of the plants put down, constant re- 
newal is required, in order to replace those destroyed. 
After the second year, irrigation becomes unnecessary, 
and all that is then required is to keep the ground 
ploughed and free from weeds, and each alternate year 
to dress the young pahns with sea-weed and salt ma- 
nure. 

Towards the end of the fifth year, the flower-stock may 
be expected to appear; but the period varies, and is 
sometimes delayed till the seventh year and even later. 
Every stock will bring to maturity from five to thirty 
nuts, a tree on an average .yielding sisty in the course of 
a year; and each nut requires twelve months to ripen. 
The fruit when collected is stripped of its outer bark, 
which is macerated to convert the fibre into coir, whilst 
the fleshy htiing of the shell is dried by exposure in the 
sun, preparatory to expre^ing the oil. The ordinary 
estimate is, that one thousand full-grown' nuts of Jaffna 
will yield five hundred and twenty-five pounds of co^fa 


‘ See mile, Vol. X Pt. n. di. vi. p. 249. 
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wlien. dried, which in turn will produce twenty-five gallons 
of coco-nut oil. 

Mingled with the palm-trees, the forests of Jaffna 
pre.seiit the usual undergrowth of jungle brushwood, mi- 
mosas, mustard-trees, and the hardier timbers which flou- 
rish in unpromising .soil. In the vicinity of the villages 
and houses, the artificial garden mould produces mangoes, 
firanges, citrons, tamarinds, and nil the ordinaiy fruit-trees 
of Ceylon in abiUKlancc. In spite of all the difficulties of 
soil and irrigation, a large quantity of rice is grown, 
though not enough to suflire for the actual consumption 
of the inhabitants. The flat surface of the groiuid is in 
many places an ob'titaclc to the extension of rice cultivation, 
inasmuch as it prevents the water from flowing do'wn over 
the necessaiy terraces; — and to obviate this difficulty, 
the natives of many districts are obliged to reduce the 
level of their fields with incredible labour and toil, hofiow- 
ing them to the depth of several feet, heaping up the 
excavated earth in high moimds, and thus admitting the 
rains and collected water to flow into the cavities, where 
it is retained till the grain is ripe. 

Black cattle are pastiued in l^ge numbers, and the finest 
.sheep in Ceylon are reared upon the dry plains which 
overlie the limo.stono and coral rock, on the northern and 
western coasts. There sheep, instead of being coated with 
wool, arc covered with long hair, resembling that of 
goats, and the horny callosities that defend their knees, 
and wlihii arise from their habit of kneeling down to 
crop the short herbage, serve to di.stingui.sli the Jaffna 
flocks from those of the other portions of the island.^ 
At the time of our visit, a sandy road from Ptilai to Ko- 
cligammo ran almost continuously between the palmyra 
fences of the rt'ceutly openetl coc«)-mit o.statos, a great part 
of which ai’c the property of Bengal civilians and othcars 


* At .fudria a ■^hwp may V pus- i thv Tamila, they arc probably kept 
r-haaKl for n shilling or pij'htut’itpfucv. I t<i fob I in the iielcb for the sake of 
Their fle-hberngtlUtloindoiuanvl by j monwre. 

M M '2 
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in. the service of the East Inclia Company ; but as we ap- 
proached the west, the countay is amply provided with 
metalled highways and bridges, and intersected in aU di- 
rections by parish-roads. Jaffna is in fact the only part 
of Ceylon in which the native population seem clearly to 
appreciate the value of roads, and to be anxious to afford 
every fadlity, and contribute every assistance for their 
construction. 

At Kodiganuno we turned northward and passed 
through Yarany, on om way to Point Pedro, crossing the 
great estuary of Sirrokally, and passing tlrrough a district 
from which the rice crops had recently been gathered, 
and in which the cattle, instead of being left to forage for 
tliemselves, as is the custom in the rest of the island, were 
folded in shady pens and well-enclosed fields. 

The prevalence of this practice, and the care with 
which fenciag is universally attended to, is the best evi- 
dence of the value set upon land by a dense population. 
Their perception of the rights of property, and their de- 
sire to maintain and respect them, ai’e amply attested by 
their many arrangements to restrain the trespass of cattle. 
On the other hand, one of the most serious annoyances with 
whidi the planters of the south have had to contend, both 
on their coffee and sugar estates, arises from the notorious 
indifference of the Kandyans and Singhalese in this parti- 
cular, and their disregard of all precautions for securing 
their buffaloes and bi^ocks by day or by night. 

In the immediate ncighbouihood of Point Pedro 
(and the description appli^ equally to the vicinity of 
Jaffna and the western division of the peninsula in 
general), the perfection of the village cultivation is 
truly remarkable ; it is horticulture rather than agricnlt- 
uro, and reminds one of the market-gardens of Ful- 
ham and Chelsea more forcibly than anything I have 
seen out of England. Almost every cottage has a gar- 
den attached to it, wherein are grown fruit-trees and 
flowers, the latter being used in great quantities for 
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decorations and offerings in llie temples. Each is situated 
in a well-secured enclosure, with one or more wells. 
From these, night and day, hut chiefly during the night, 
labourers are employed in raising water, by moans of 
vessels (frequently of woven palm-leaves) attached to 
horizontal levers ; something like tlie sakkias used by the 
peasants on the Nile for a similar purpose, except that in 
Jaffna two persona at least are required at each well, one 
of whom walks back and forward along the lever, whilst 
the other below directs the bucket in its ascent and 
empties its contents into a reservoir, whence, by re- 
moving a dod of earth with tiie foot, it is admitted into 
conducting channels, and led to the several beds in suc- 
cession.^ Tlie value of these weUs is extreme in a country 
where rivers and even the smallest stream are imknown, 
and where the cultivators arc entirely dependent on the 
rains of the two monsoons. But srich has been the in- 
defatigable industry of the people in providing them, that 
hey may be said to have virtually added a lliird harvest 
to the year, by die extent to which they have multiplied 
the moans of irrigation aroimd their principal towns and 
villages. 

The articles raised by this species of garden cultiva- 
tion are of infinite variety. Every field is carefully 
fenced in with paling formed of the mid-ribs of the 
palmyra-leaf, or by rows of prickly plants, aloes, cactus, 
euphorbias, and others ; and every one is divided into small 
beds, each containing a different crop ; but the most fre- 
quent and valuable crops are the ingredients for the pre- 
paration of curry ; such as onions and cldlies, whida are 
exported to all parts of the coast and carried in large 
quantities into the interior. Along with these, are tur- 
meric, ginger, pumpkins, brinjals, gourds, melons, yams. 


^ This feature in tlio irrigation of 
the Tamil gardens liaa Leen aptly 
adduced in illuBtraiion of tli© text, 


'‘with the aoh of my foot Lave I dried 
up the rivers of Lesieged places,” 
2 Kinyi, ch. xix. 24. 
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sweet-potatoes, kecre (or coiuitiy cabbage), arrow-root, 
gaud gram. In tliese carefully tended little rn.rm3 weeds 
are nowkere to bo seen ; the walks between the different 
beds are straight and accurately clean ; and, ffoni the 
profusion of water with which they are supphed, there is 
a freshness and cool verdure over these beautiful ffelds 
wliich singularly contrasts with the arid and sun-scorched 
plains that surround them. 

But tlie grand staple of the district, and that on which 
the prosperity of its agriculture is chiefly dependent, is 
tobacco, for the excellence of which Jaffna has long been 
celebrated in the South of India. At a former period 
it was in great request in Sumatra, Java, and the 
Eastern Archipelago ; but now the export is almost 
confined to Travancore, the Eaja of which has an agent 
resident at Jaffiia to purchase up the produce from the 
growers. It is on the breadth and success of this crop 
that the extent and excellence of all the others are 
mainly dependent ; for, as the groimd roqiurcs to bo 
liiglily prepared for tobacco, two and even three crops of 
a less ^hausting description are afterwards taken off it 
in succession, without additional maimrmg ; whilst the 
increasing demand for tobacco causes new land to bo 
broken up for its growth, thus stimulating a constantly 
progressive improvement in the culture of all the inferior 
lands. 

The dry graina (as contradistinguidied from rice, 
which is grown in water), produced in Jaffna are more 
munerous than those cultivated iu other parts of Ceylon, 
varagoo^y holloo, millett, moondy, and pulse of various 
kinds being raised in addition to eoracaii^y and gingele.^ 
The necessity of importing a portion of the rice con- 
sumed within the district is thus compensated to some 
extent, since the inhabitants are enabled to export tlieir 


* Pa^cdumfrummtaceum, 

* Cfynosunts corocams. 


’ Sesamum Orientede. 
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own snxplng produce of other articles to nearly an eqtdva- 
lent amount. 

In the midst of these interesting gardens is the village 
of Point Pedro, a corruption of the Portuguese JPunta 
das Pedros, “ the rocky cape,” a name descriptive of the 
natural features of the coast. Point Pedro is not, as 
generally represented, the extreme point of Ceylon, for 
the coast trends still farther north at Point Palmyra, a 
promontory some miles to the westward. Close by the 
beach there is still standing the “tall Tamarind-tree” 
conomemorated by Baldseus \ who preached under its 
shade to the jSrst Protestant converts in Ceylon. This Ms- 
torical tree is forty-two feet in circumference at the base 
of the trimk. 

Point Pedro is an open roadstead, which affords, 
however, tolerably secure anchorage witliin the shelter 
of a coral reef. Although twenty miles distant from 
Jaffna, it must stih be regarded as its prmcipal port ; for 
though Jaffna appears on the map to be situated on the 
sea, Sie water is so shoaly that the town is not approach- 
able within some miles by any but very small vessels. 
Larger ships consequently receive and discharge their 
cargoes at Point Pedro to the north, or at Kayts, in Leyden 
Island, twelve miles to the south-west. The little town of 
Point Pedro partakes to a great degree of the care which 
is lavisloly bestowed upon the gardens around it ; its 
streets are trim and regular, its houses more substantial 
and commodious than usual, and its Hindu temple and 
tank are on a scale that attests the wealth and hberaJity of 
its devotees. 

In the evening we drove along the shore to Valvetti- 
torre, a village about three miles to the west of Poiut 
Pedro, containing a much larger population, and one 
equally industrious and enterprising. There was a vessel 
of considerable tonnage on the stocks, the Tamil ship- 


^ BALDiEUB, p, 7S0. 
M M 4 
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iDiiilders of this little place being amongst the most sno 
cessful in Ceylon. As we entered the -village, we passed 
by a large well nnder a grove of pahns and tamarind- 
trees, aroimd which, as it was sunset, the females of the 
place wore collected, according to the immemorial custom 
of the East, “ at the time of tlie evening, even the time 
that the women go out to draw water.” In figure and 
carriage, the Tamil women are much superior to the 
SinghSese. This is shown to advantage in their singu- 
larly graceful and classical costume, consisting of a long 
fold of doth, enveloping the body below the waist, and 
brought tastefully over the left shoulder, leaving the right 
arm and the bosom free. This, together with the custom 
of carrying vases of water and other b-urdens on thefr 
heads, gives them an erect and stately gait, and disposes 
their huibs in attitudes so graceful as to render them, 
when yoimg and finely featured, the most unadorned 
models for a sculptor. 

The following morning we drove before breakfast to 
Jaffna, a distance of twenty-one miles, by Achavelle, 
Potoor, and Copay. Hear Potoor, at a place called Navo- 
keiiA tliere is a remarkable weU, elsewhere alluded to^, 
which is one of the wonders of the peninsula. It occui'S 
in a bed of stratified limestone, so lioUow that in pass- 
ing over it the footsteps of our hoiscs sounded as 
tliongh they were striking on an arch. The weU is 
about thirty feet in diameter, and sinks to a depth of 
foui^aiid'twenty fathoms. On the surface it is fresh, 
but lower down it is braclrish and salt, and on plunging 
a bottle to the extreme depth, the water came up 


’ See VoL I. Pt. i. eh. i. p. 23. 
B vi,j)iBrs sftysj p, 723, that the -weE 
of Potoor was “ opened by a thimder- 
holt.” This probably refers to the 
native tradition, that tho well was 
opened by Rama by a stroke of his 
arrow, to refresh his foEowers, when 


seeking to recover Sito. The simi- 
loj-ity of this legend to the act of 
Moses in smiting the look to procure 
water for the Israelites is another of 
the coincidences which occasionally 
strike us between the Scripture his- 
tories and the eastern chronicles. 
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lighly fcetid, and giving off bubbles of sulpliuretted 
hydrogen gas. But the most remarkable fact coimected 
vdth this well is, tiiat its surface rises and falls a few 
inches once in every twelve hours, but it never over- 
flows its banks, and is never reduced below a certain 
fixed point, even by the abstraction of large quantities 
of water. In 1824, the Governor, Sir Edward Barnes, 
conceived the idea of using this apparently inexhaust- 
ible spring for maintaining a perpetual irrigation of the 
surrounding districts. With this view, he caused a 
steam-engine 'with three pumps to be erected at the 
weh of Potoor. But for some reason, which I have 
heen unable to ascertain^, the attempt was soon aban- 
doned. In reporting the early progress of the expe- 
riment, the Government officer of the district repre- 
sented that the pumps, though worked incessantly for 
forty-eight hours, and drawing off a prodigious quan- 
tity of water, had in no degree reduced the apparent 
contents of the well, which rose each day precisely an 
inch and a half between the hom’s of seven in the morn- 
ing and one o’clock in the afternoon ; and again between 
eight o’clock and twelve at night — falling to an equiva- 
lent extent in the intervals.® The natives are perfectly 
familiar with all these phenomena, and believe that the 
well communicates with the gidf at the Eieremalio, near 
Kangesen-torre, a distance of seven miles, from which 
they affirm that a subterranean stream flows, as 

Alphj the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Dovm to a sunless sea.” 


^ I have aiace been told that lands 
irrigated by the water procured from 
the woH were foimd to yield no in- 
crease, the grain reaped being scarcely 
eqiial to the quantity of seed sown in 
tho nound. 

* This rise of the water is very 
ciulousj — but the phenomena have 
heen too iniperfeolly investigated to 
he BUscepUhle of ready explanation. 
I can have little douht that the 


Government officer reported with 
tolerable occwocy the foot aa he 
found it j a fiict, moreover, which is 
stated to have been well tnown to 
the natives, both in regard to this 
well, and another at a short distance 
A-om it. It is to be hoped that future 
exploration will disclose the causes of 
these mysterious oscillaiions : mean- 
time we must rest content with the 
popular hypothesis of a commimico- 
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There certainly are numerous springs in tlie sands along 
the shore at the point referred to whose openings are 
covered by the tide at high water ; but whether a con- 
nection. exists between any one of them and the well of 
Potoor is a problem stDl unsolved. 

At Potoor, one of the fine old churches erected by the 
Portuguese abuts on the high road, and has recently been 
restoi’ed, the Wesleyan Mission having a successful station 
in the vicinity. Prom thence into Jaffiia the road passes 
through a succession of fields so cleanly cultivated and 
securdy fenced, that a stranger naight almost fancy a re- 
semblance between it and a scene in England, — an illusion 
whidi is not dispelled on arriving at the residence of Mn. 
Dyhe, the Government agent of the province : a spacious 
mansion in the midst of a parh-like demesne, studded 
with forest-trees, and diversified with clumps of flowers 
and groups of the choicest and rarest plants and shrubs of 
Ceylon. 

In the court-yard to the rear is a spacious garden, 
in which Mr. Dyke has succeeded in cultivating the 
black .grape of Madeira, trained over a trelhs, — the 
want of winter rest for the plants being supphed by 
baring the roots, and exposing them to the sun. The 
vines give two crops in the year, — the prindpal one in 


-tion direct from the eea to the bottom 
of the -erdl, ■where the -water ifl salt, 
by meana of some irregular freeure ; 
end. refer the piesonce of fresher 
water at top to percolation -through 
the coral rock, and perhaps to casnsl 
additione, deri-ved at rare intervals, 
from, surface eu^mly. 

_ ^ 'Diis legend of a subterranean 
river in Ceylon was carried westward 
by the Arabian mariners in the mid- 
dle ages: and it -will ho rememhered 
that ainhad of the Sea, in his sixth 
voyage, wherein he nonatea his arri- 
val in Sorendib, describes his ehip- 
■wreek on the coast, “near a lofty 
moimtojUj” imdemeathwhich a etream 
was flowing inland. Rlmborking on 
this, on a raft of aloes and sandal- 


wood, together witli heaps of the 
pearls, jacintbs, and ambergris which 
he collected on the beach, Sinbod 
“proceeded to the place where the 
river entered,” and in the midst of 
profounddorlmess, was carried unclar- 
groimd by the current, through a pas- 
sage BO narrow and lo-w, that “the 
rait rubbed against -the sides, mid his 
head against the roof.” !Ehnergmg at 
lost into light, his “ eyes beheld an. 
extenstre -fract, and a company of 
people liliB Abysainiana, who hod 
come to irrigate their fields and sown, 
lands,” and who forth-with conducted 
him to the presence of the King of 
Serendib. — R anh’s jirabiem NiifMa, 
Tol. iii. 
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Mardi, and tlie second in September, — but the operation 
of stripping the roots is only resorted to once, about the 
lime of pruning in July.^ The iruit from some cuttings 
of -white Muscat -vines, obtained from Pondicherry by Mr. 
Dyke in 1840, proved to be identical "with the Jaffna 
grape, the Dutch having probably brought the latter 
from Negapatam, -whence it had been carried from Mus- 
cat. Of late yeai's, the Tamila at Jaffna have begun to 
cultivate the -vhie ; so that gi’apes axe now not only pro- 
curable in die public market, but are also occasionally 
sent for sale to Colombo. 

Jaffna has been peopled by Tamils for at least two 
thousand years, the original settlement being of date 
coeval -with the earliest Malabar invasion of the island, 
B.c. 204 \ and their chiefs continued to assume the rank 


T See Vol. I. Pt. I. ell. iu. p. 80. 

® The aiiivol of the Tamils and the 
expulsion of the Nagas is oonime- 
morated in an anqjent poem, callad 
the Kylaaa Mala, a translation of 
■which -will he found in the Asiat. 
Joam. for 1 837, Tol. xxiv. p. 63, and 
the sahstonce oi it has heeu emhodied 
in a sketch of the onCiout history of 
Jaffna, hy Oasih Outitt, in the 
Jmm. of the Asiatic Socidy of Co- 
lombo, 1847, p. 69. The purport of 
the legend is, that a princess of Tan- 
iore, aesicciis of being &eed &om a 
horse’s head ■with which she had the 
misfoitime to he hom, was directed 
in a ■vision to hathe in the ■well of 
HhremoU, on the northern shore of 
C^lon, near which a temple still 
exists that, commemomtivo of her 
cure, bears the name "Mahavitte- 
puram,” and on annual festival is 
performed in her honour. The legend 
runs, that one of her followers, a min- 
strel or ^^Yolpanen," ha'ving made 
Iris way to the Singhalese Court, the 
reigning sovereign, charmed by his 
powers, conferrea on him the temtoiy 
of ■the peninsula, which 'thereafter took 
■the name of Fa^annan, or Faljianna 
nndu, by which it is BtUl known to 
the natives, though corrupted by 


Europeans into Jaflha and JnlRin- 
patom. This occurronce took place 
a eentmy before the Christian era, 
and, in succession to the lutanist, 
there nroae a dwiaa'^ of Bajahs of 
JofEna, who held their court at Nol- 
loor, and thence extended ■their cem- 
quest over the Wonny and Manaaa'. 
It is even possible that ''Bachias,” 
the ombossc^r who arrived at Bome 
in the reign of Claudius, may have 
represented, not tho Singhalese mon- 
arch, but 'the Bajah of Jofiha. Du 
GouTO relates that about the year 
1674, when J 0 S .0 de Melho de ^am- 
paio was Captain of Mannar, Ihero 
■%vere discovered, under the founda- 
•tion of a buildi^, an iron chain of 
curious workmanship, and coins cm 
which the letter C was leMblo, and 
on the reverse the le'tters B.M.N'.B., 
which were ■understood to mean 
CiiATnuus luruBAOioA RoMAiron'OM:, 
and were snppoaed to have been 
brought to Oejdon by the freedman of 
Aunius Plocamus, who was riie first 
Homan that landed on -the iriand, 
" e cousa he possivel, que fossem estas 
moedas das que alH levou o Liberto 
de Auio." — De Como, dec, v. liv. i. 
ch. vii. vol. ii, pt. i. p. 71. 
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and title of independent princes down to tlic seveu- 
teenth century. The Hajavali recounts the occasions 
on which they carried on wars with the Singhalese 
Iringa of tile island^ ; — and their authority and influence 
in the fourteenth century are attested by the protection 
wMch the Eaja (whose dominions then extended as far 
south as Ohilaw) afibrded to Ibn Batuta, whom, with 
his companions, he permitted to visit the sacred footstep 
on the summit of Adam’s Peak.® 

Elsewhere, the story has been told of the persecution 
of the native converts who had embraced Christianity 
under the preacliing of St. Francis Xavier, about the 
year 1544, and of the wars undertaken by the Portu- 
guese to avenge them, which terminated, 1617, in the 
conquest of the peninsula and its final annexation to 
the possesaiona of Portugal in Ceylon.® In their turn, 
the Portuguese were expelled by the Butch in 1658; but 
although the tenure of Jaffna by the former did not 
much exceed forty years, the exertions which they made, 
during tliat brief period, to establish the Roman 
Cathohe religion are attested by the number of churdies 
they built. These remain to the present day, having 
served in turn for the missiouaries of three nations, 
of Portugal, Holland, and England, and successively 
witnessed the celebration of the rites of three commu- 
nions, the Roman Cathohe, the Reformed, and the Epis- 
copalian.* The Portuguese divided the peninsula into 
parishes, with schools and a mansion for the priests in 
each ; "tmd within the town they maintaiaed a college of 
Jesuits, a convent of Franciscans, and a monastery of 
Bominicau Friars.® 


*■ Jtttjavali, p. 268. 

® Ibn Baxbta, Ti'aaelSj §'o., Tiajis, 
by Lee, pp. 183-186. 

» Pabia t SotrzA, toI. iii. ch. xii. 
p. 250. Sea the paxhon of the pre- 
eeut 'work rolfttive to the Portuguese 
in OCTlon, Vol. II. Pt. Ti. ch. i. p. 20, 
ViewB of the most important of 
these huildings as they were found 


by the Dutch, are mven in the illus- 
trations to the wo A of Baxi>.sub on 
Ceylon. 

‘ Poi’ on account of the mlssionaay 
proceedings of the Portuguese at 
Jafea, see Sir J.Ekeeson' TjEiranaOT’a 
JERstory of Christianity in Ceylm, ch. i. 
p. 10. 
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Oa the occupation of Ceylon by the Britisli, the prin- 
cipal European iuhabitants emigrated to Batavia; yet, 
of all the settlements of Holland in the island, none 
is still so thoroughly Dutch in its arcliitecture and 
aspect as the town of JalBia. The houses, hire those 
of Colombo, consist of a single story, but they are large 
and commodious, with broad vcrandalrs, lofty ceilings, 
and spacious apartments. Every buildiag, inside and 
out, is as clean and showy as whitewash, fresh paint, 
bright red tiles, and brick floors can make them. Tlio 
majority of them are detached, and situated in en- 
closed gardens filled with fruit-trees and flowering 
shrubs ; and I am told, that some years ago, the finest 
specimens of antique carved furniture in ebony and 
calamandcr, cabinets, arm-chairs, and ponderous sofas, 
were still to be seen in these ancient dwellings of the 
former rulers of the island. The streets of the town 
are broad and regular, and arc plimtod, as usual, with 
lines of Suriya trees, for the salce of their agreeable shade 
and ycHow flowers. 

The fort, which was entirely reconstructed by the 
Dutch, is the most perfect little military work in Ceylon, 
— a pentagon, bifllt of blocks of white coral, and 
smTounded by a moat. It contains several excellent 
buildings, a residence for the Commandant, and an old 
church in the form of a Greek cross. This, by the capi- 
tulation of 1795, was specially reserved for the Pres- 
byterian Consistory, but by their courtesy it is at present 
used for the service of the Church of England.^ 

The native town is almost exclusively occupied by 
Tamils and Moors, and the tradesmen and dealers ex- 
lubit in their several pursuits no less intelligence and 
industry than characterise the rural population. They 
weave a substantial cotton cloth, which is dyed and 

* V umranr deaenbes the fortress that he says the gamson maintained 
of Jadhapatam with great 5B3^ticl■l- there was much atxongex Uian Ihat of 
larity, its bastions, its ravelin, and Batavia. — ChulenNieaioOost-I’ndien, 
water pass; and such was the import- cli. ii. p. 80. 
ance attached to it by the Batch, 
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ornamented by a class of calico-painters, the descend- 
ants of a party wbo were invited to settle hero under 
tlie Duteb Government, nearly two hundred years ago. 
The goldsmiths are ingenious and excellent workmen, 
and produce bangles, chains, and rings, the execution of 
which is as hue as their designs are tasteful. Nothing is 
more interesting than to watch one of these primitive 
artists at liis occupation, seated in the open air, with 
no other apparatus than a few clumsy tools, a blow-pipe, 
and a chatty full of sand on which to hght Ms charcoal- 
fire. 

The crusliing of the coco-nut for the expression of the 
oil is another flourishing branch of trade, and for this 
purpose the natives erect their crealdng mills imder the 
shade of the groves of palm-trees near their houses. 
Those arc made from the trimk of a tree hollowed into a 
mortar, in which a heavy upright pestle is worked round 
hy a bullock yoked to a transverse beam. 



A. NA.TI7D OIL MILL 


Jaffna is almost the only place in Ceylon of wMch it 
might bo said that no one is idle or rmprofitahly em- 
ployed. The bazaars are full of activity, and stocked 
with a greater variety of fimits and vegetables than is 
to be seen in any other town in the island. Every one 
appeai’.s to be more or less busy ; and at the season of 
the year when labour is not in demand at home, num- 
bers of the natives go off to trade in the interior; 
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carrying adventures of curry stuffs, betel-leaves, and 
other produce, to be sold in the villages of the Wanny. 
Large bodies of them also resort annually to the south, 
where they find luci’ative employment in repairing the 
village tanks, — a species of labour in which they are 
peculiarly expert, and which the Singhalese ai'e too 
indolent or too litigious to perform for themselves. If 
the. deserted fields and solitudes of the Wanny are 
ever again to be re-peopled and re-tilled, I am inclined 
to believe that the movement for that purpose will come 
from the Tamils of Jaffna. Looking to their increasing 
intelligence and wealth, their habits of industry and 
adaptation to an agricultural life, I can have little doubt 
that, as population increases, and the arable lands of the 
peninsula become occupied, emigration will gradually 
be directed towards the south, where, with the natmal 
capabilities of die soil and the superior facilities for irriga- 
tion, one half of the exertion and toil bestowed on the 
reluctant sands of Jaffna would speedily convert the wild- 
emess into a garden. Already there is a satisfaction, ex- 
perienced in no other portion of Ceylon, in visiting their 
villages and farms, and in witnessing the industrious 
habits and improved precedes of the peasantry. The 
whole district is covered with a net-work of roads, and 
at certain situations there exist what are maintained 
in no other part of the island (except at Matura in the 
south), regular markets, to which the peasantry resort 
from a distance, bringing their fruit, vegetables, and 
other produce for sale. These markets are generally 
held in the early morning, before the snn poxxrs down 
his fiercest rays; and in driving along the roads at 
such an hour, the active and busy picture which they 
present would have strongly reminded me of some rurd 
scenes in England, had it not been for the dispro- 
portionate share of the labour borne by the women 
who always seemed to carry the heaviest burdens, and 
to take the most toilsome ^are in the business of the 
day. 
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Even amongst the more civilised portion of the Ta- 
mils, there is no characteristic which demonstrates 
the barbarism of their customs so forcibly as the 
degraded nature of their domestic relations. Though 
the outward demeanour of men of tlie higher castes 
a ,n f | of ambitious pretensions, and the nature of their 
public pursuits, may draw off attention from their homes 
and their personal habits ; still their social anrangements, 
and the economy of their private establishments, when 
these can be examined, exhibit a picture of demoralisation 
truly deplorable. 

hTotwithstandmg all that has been achieved by tlie 
successful labours of the Christian missions in the penin- 
sula the private life of such of the lowest classes of the 
people as are still uninfluenced by moral instruction, and 
untouched by civilisation, is, of course, still more de- 
praved and disgusting. Their honseholds exhibit none 
of those endearments and comforts which constitute tiio 
charms and attractions of a home. Sensuality and gain 
are the two passions of thdr existence, and in the pursuit 
of these they exhibit a licentiousness so shocldng, and 
practices so inconceivably vile, as would scarcely obtain 
credence from tliose who are familiar only with the aspect 
and usages of civilised hfe, even in its lowest and least 
attractive fonns. 

Amongst the Tamils in Ceylon, as amongst the na- 
tives on the coast of India, the behef in sorcery is 
strongly and generally entertained, and its professors 
turn the practice of witchcraft and clianns to lucrative 
account, pandering to the worst passions of degraded 
humanity by the performance of revolting ceremonies, 
and the secret exercise of pretended arts. In 1849, 
an occurrence of this kind was brought oIEcially 
under my notice, involving the disdoaure of prac- 
tices, the existence of which amidst a dense popu- 


Fot an account of the uiiesions 
in Ja&a, and especioUy-^^f the 
Ameiican missionaiies and tlieii' 


laboiu’a, see Sir J. EiDSBSosr Teit- 
ment’s Mwtory of ChrManity in 
Ceyhn, ch. ir. pp. 138 — 176, &c. 
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latioii, and in tke vicinity of the chief town of the 
province, is in itself an exemplification of the extent of 
barbarism and superstition whidi still exists amongst 
the natives of JafGia, even after three hundred years 
of European government, and despite the labours 
and achievements of so many Christian teachers and 
ministers. 

In December, 1848, the police vidahn of Vannar- 
poonne, in the suburbs of Ja^a, came to the magistrate 
in mudi mental agitation and distress, to complain that 
tlie remains of Ms son, a boy of about eight years of age, 
wMch had been buried the day before, had been di^- 
terred d^iring the night, and that the head had been 
severed from the body to be used for the purposes of 
witchcraft. Suspidon fell on a native doctor of the vil- 
lage, yrho was extensively consulted as an adept in the 
occult sdences ; but no evidence could be produced 
siiffident to connect him -with tiio transaction. The 
vidalm stated to the magistrate that a general belief 
existed amongst tlie Tamils as to the fatal effects of a cere- 
mony, performed with the skull of a child, with the 
design of produdng the death of an individual against 
whom the incantation was directed. The skull of a 
male child, and particularly of a first-born, is preferred, 
and the effects axe regarded as more certain if it be 
killed expressly for the occasion ; but for ordiiaaxy pur- 
poses, the head of one who had died a natural death is pre- 
sumed to be sxifficient. The form of the ceremony consists 
in drawing certain figures and cabEdistic signs upon the 
skviU, after it has beeu scraped and denuded of the flesh ; 
inserting on it the name of the individual upon whom the 
charm is to take effect. A ]5a.ste is then prepared, composed 
of sand from the footprints of the intended victim, and 
a portion of his hair moistened with liis sahva, and tMs, 
being spread upon a leaden plate, is taken, together with 
the dsull to tlie graveyard of the village, where for forty 
nights the evil spirits are* invoked to destroy the person 
so denounced. The uuiversal belief of the natives 

VOL. II. 
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is, Uiat as the ceremony proceeds, and the paste dries up 
on the leaden plate, the sufferer ■wiU waste away and de- 
chne, and that death, as an inevitable cozisequcnce, must 
follow. 

In this instance a watch was kept upon die pro- 
ceedings of the suspected doctor, and it was ascer- 
tained that he and his family were engaged in the most 
infamous practices. IBs sons were his assistants in 
operations similar to that wliich has been described, and 
in the preparation of pliiltera to facilitate seduction and 
medidires for procuring abortion. His bouse was an 
asylum for unmarried females in pregnancy, where their 
accoucliements were assisted hy women retained for 
their knowledge of midwifery; and the skulls of the 
infants born were applied as occasiou required for the com- 
position of love potions and the performance of incant- 
ations. 

In the course of the following montliS a second com- 
plaint against the same individual was brought before 
the magistrate at Jaffua, to the effect that on a stated 
morning, he had mruxlercd an infant in order to possess 
hims elf of its head, and that at the moment of bringing 
the charge, a second child was concealed in bis dwelling, 
and destined for a similar fate. On searching the house the 
body of one child was found as represented, with the head 
recently severed; and after eonsidergble search, the other 
little creature was discovered, still alive, under some bas- 
kets near the roof of an inner apai’tment. The doctor 
and his sons had been seen on previous occasions to bury 
something in the garden at the rear of the bmlding. On 
this being dug over, the remains of otlier children were 
discovered, in sufficient numbers to attest the extent 
of the practice. TJnfortuuately the criminal was him- 
self permitted to escape ; the character of lus establish- 
ment, and the testimony of the women in his service 


' 8th Jauuaiy, 1840. 
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giving some coloiu' to liis assertion, tliat the infants 
wlioae remains were disinterred liad died a natiu'al death ; 
whilst he was ahle to offer a plausible explanation 
for the mutilation of the body that had been found, 
by declaring that it had been devoured by a Pariah dog. 
Amongst liis papers which were seized by the ma- 
gistrate, was a vohune of receipts for compounding ne- 
farious preparations and poisons ; — aiid along with these 
a manuscript book containing the necessary diagrams 
and fonns of iftvocation to “Siva the Destroyer,” for 
every imaginable purpose — “to seduce the affections 
of a female — to effect a sepai*ation between a husband 
and wife — to procure abortion — to possess with a 
devil — to afflict with sickness,” — and iimiunerable 
dh'ections “for procuring the death of an enemy.” 
In this remarkable treatise on. domestic medicine, amongst 
the numerous formulas for the infliction of disease, 
there was not a single receipt for its cure, nor one in- 
struction for effecting a harmless or benevolent purpose 
amidst diagrams aud directions for gratifying the de- 
praved passions, and encouraging the fiendish designs of 
the author’s dupes. 

The same energy of character iu wliich the Ta- 
mils of Jaffna constitutionally excel the Singhalese 
and Kandyans, and which is strikingly exhibited in all 
their ordinary pursuits, is equally perceptible in its 
vicious as in its moral developments. In both parti- 
culars the two races that are most nearly assimilated 
in Ooylon are the Hindus of the northern province, 
and the active-uiinded aud vigorous Moors of Hie south 
aud east; — next to these are tlie mountaineers of 
Kandy aud Oovah; wlulst the wealcest and the most 
cunning are the natives of the lowlands and the mari- 
time districts. The statistics of crime as exhibited by 
the calendars of the Supreme Court are demonstrative 
of these local peculiarities. Amongst the Singhalese of 
the low country, the majority of crimes cognisable 
by the higher tribunals are generally of a secondary 

IT N 2 
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character, and the instances in which violence to the 
person accompanies offences against property are fewer 
than in other parts of the island. The proportion of 
'cases so aggravated increases in the southern and Kan- 
dyan provinces; and crime in the north consists prin- 
dpaHy of bm'glary, frequently accompanied by personal 
violence and characterised by daring and combination.^ 

• 

^ From tipapev on the state of cnino oftlux Ceylon Aaiatic Society, yo\. 
in Ceylon, oy the Hon. Mn Justice p. 62. 

STABKBjpahlmed in the Trmeactiom 
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As, owing to the ahaUows, the Government steamer, — 
the “ Seafortli,” on board ■which we were to be received 
at Jaffna, — was unable to approach nearer than the 
group of islands that lie off the -western point of the 
peninsula, we were rowed in one of the great canoes 
called ballams, or vallams^ through tlie channel of 
Kayts^ under the miniature fort of Hammaniel®, and 
embarked off the island of Analativoe or Donna Clara.^ 
We brought to, an hour after starting, at the island 
of Delft. “ The portion of Ceylon,” says Plint, “ which 
approaches nearest to India is the promontory of Colia^ 
cum, and midway between it and the mainland is tlie 
island of the Sun ; ” ® — assuming the Cohacum of Pliny 


^ The ballams ore usuallj hollowed 
out of the tninlt of the Anffely or 
Atw/eliaa tree (artocarpM hirxutaf). 
These canoes ore generally brought 
h'om the coast of India, chiefly fl'oin 
Mangalore and Calicut. 

* Kayla, or Cays, was so colled 
firam the Portu^se term for a wharf, 
cats or coca, this hemg the utmost 
point to which a sea-going vessel 
could enter the shallowB on approach- 
ing Jaffiia, 

® VAnEHTTN’ explains lliis term by 
saying, that as the outline of Ceylon 
resenibled that of a liain, this little 
idand occupied the positiou of its 
^anh or hed, whence its name, 
“ hamman-Mel. — Oud an H'ieaw 
Oost-Indifn, di, i. p. 18 ; elsewhere, 
ch. XT. p. 217, VAIEHTTN calls 
Hammaniel the “ Water Fort upon 
this, and upon the land fort at 

H 


Kangesentorre, Ihe Dutch rdied as 
defences against the passaae of ships 
towards Jolfoo. — JMa. ch. li. p. 31. 

* Donna Clara, who appears to 
have been the chief owner of this 
Met in the time of the Portuguese, 
was renowned for her extroormnory 
size ; her choir, according to Ribetuo, 
was preserved in his time as the sole 
curiosity of the island ; “ et lea deux 
plus groB honimes y peuvent teuir 
nssis trAs a I'aise et ti-es au lai'ge.” — 
Lib. i. ch. xxT. p. 100. 

* Puny, JVot. Hist., lib. xvi. ch. 
xxiv. The Coliaeum of Punt is 
identical with the IC<tXxo( 
Periphts, the KuAutcov of SxRASO, 
and the " KiahSoc dine” ofEiONTSure 
PebxbobteS, verse 1146; see also 
■Vhtqekt’s Ponphis, ^c., vol. ii. p. 
488, 602. 

3 
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bo be Riimancoil or Bsmiaeram, Delft would appear to 
be “ the islaud of the Suu.” Its length does not exceed 
seven or eight miles, and a liny lalce, formed in a 
depression in its centre, so facilitates vegetation and the 
growth of trees, that the Portuguese, whilst in possession 
of Manaar, occupied it as a breeding place for cattle and 
horses, and hence it acquired from them its designa- 
tions of the “ Illia das Vaoas,” and “ Dha dos CavaUos.” ’ 
The breed of the latter, which had been originally 
imported from Arabia, was kept up by the Dutch, and 
afterwards for some time by the English, the horses 
being allowed the free range of the island, and when 
required were caught by the lasso, in the use of which 
the natives had probably been instructed by the Por- 
tuguese/^ The stud was discontinued many years ago, 
the buildings constructed for it have sin,ce gone to ruin, 
aud the island is now thickly inhabited and partially 
brought under cultivation. 

As we approached the Indian side of the channel at 
• sunrise on the foUowiug morning, we landed on tire 
island of Eamiseram, to yisit the Great Pagoda, the lofty 
towers of which wei'e visible long before we were able to 
discern the low sandy beach on which it is built. This 
slnine, which, in tlie estimation of the Brahmans, has 
rendered Bamiseram one of the most sacred spots in the 
imiverae, is dedicated to Eama, whose invasiou of Ceylon 
from this point is commemorated by so many incidenta 

' Rxecbiiro Bays, it Avas alao called | This they contrive to throw about 
the Portugnese the ‘'Eha das I one of his bind legs whilst be is in 
Cabiae,” because of the multitude of full gallop, and thus malce sure of 
j?oata w^b it fed, aud be adds that him, One cannot see this manoenvre 
it supplied the finest bezoax stones in pzaolised without the greatest as- 
tlio ATorld. (Lib. i. cb. xxt. p. 188.) tonisbment, for these boise-catebeM 

* “ The horses iim wild on the are so traiued that they never faU. 
, island and are caught by driviugthem They teo^ -^eir ehilton this ait (by 
into s,lioraM, which is circular and piactiaing) onamoa, nndihavettied 
fenced with round stones — here, one them on myself. I bad only to aay 
in particular being pitched on, eomc on which arm or foot I chose to have 
of ttie natives sot after him with ropes the rope tbnnvn while I was running 
made into a noose, eight fathom long, as fast os I avsb able, and it wiS 
and the thickness of a man’s finger, , done ." — Memoirs of Wolf, p. 197. 
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ill the siiiTounduig region. The islet on which it 
stands is, and has been imniemoriaJly, exempted frona 
cultivation ; its inhabitants are interdicted from all se- 
culai* pursuits and callings, and the place consecrated to 
devotion, solemnity, and repose. The temple or coil, 
with its majestic towera, its vast and gloomy colonnades, 
and its walls encrusted with carved work and statuary, 
exMbits a grand example of the style of such monu- 
ments in Southern India ; though inferior in dimensions 
to those of Seringham, Madura, and Tanjore.^ 

Wo found the vicinity of the Pagoda smrounded by 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Lidia ; mingled 
with whom were fakirs of the most hideous aspect, 
exhibiting their Umbs in inconceivably repulsive at- 
titudes. Gaudy veMcles, covered with gilding and 
velvet, and drawn by cream-coloured oxen, carried ladies 
of disthiction, who had crossed in pilgrimage iVoni the 
opposite coast, and beside the grand porch stood the 
lofty cars of the idol, sfeructiu-es of richly-carved wood 
adorned with vermilion and gold. At the great en- 
trance of the temple, we were received by the officers, 
and conducted romid the immense quadrangle, supported 
by innumerable columns. Hei’e we were met by the 
band of nautch girls, who presented ua ivith flowers, 
and performed before us one of their melancholy and 
spiritless movements, which is loss a dance than a series 
of postures, wherein the absence of grace is sought to 
be compensated by abrupt gestiu'es, stamping the feet 
and wringing the arms, to extract an inharmonious 
accompauimeut from the jiiigliug of bangles and 
anklets. 

On leaving the temple, we rounded the western point 
of the island, and entered tlie gidf of Maiiaai’, by the 
Paumbam Passage, which liere intersects Adam’s Bridge. 

1 Detailed descriptions of tlie &c. ; ond in Ooannnm’s Ceylon, ^c., 
Teinplo of llatniseram, and its cstat- toL ii. cli, xt. p. 12 ; PEin3rv.ti.’s Cvy- 
liblnnont •will l>e found in Lord Va- hn, §*c., vol, i, p. 80. 
iKsnA’a Ti'ttveh, §-e., toI. i. p. 3.30, 

N N 4 
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The advantages of this narrow channel are so strildng, 
and the facilities already afforded by its enlargement 
ar^ so highly appredatecl, that surprise is excited that 
a work of such imperial importance as the deepening 
of this channel slaonld have been so long deferred, and 
so imperfectly accomphshed, when at last luidertaken. 
Such is the circuit that a vessel is obliged to make in 
sailing from Bombay to Madras, in order to guard 
against calms on die hne, and to weather the Maldives 
and Ceylon, that practically she “ performs a voyage of 
five diousand miles, although the real distance by sea 
does not exceed fifteen hundred." * The barrier that 
here obstructs the communication between Palk’s Bay 
and die Gulf, — appropriately called the “dam,” — is 
about a mile and quarter in length. The rocks, wliich 
ore flat upon the upper surface, have been so cmiously 
broken up and intersected by the action of the waves, 
that they present the closest possible resemblance to 



PASSAOB, ADAH’S BBIDGE. 


deliberate arrangement, and “ bear every appearance of 
haring been placed there by art.” ^ 

Fonnerly, the fissure, through which small craft alone 


^ JWiwrfe g/ i/ie Go-raauTOB of ® Conor’s 
Madkab, Aovemljerj 1828. Septemoev, 1822. 
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could pass, was but tliirty-five yaixls wide, witli a mox- 
iimim depth of little more tliau six feet of water.^ 
Lately, this passage has been so enlarged and improyed, 
that vessels drawing ten feet may venture through it 
ill safety. On the east side, the white houses of die 
village of Paiunbam line the beach, nestling beneath 
groves of coco-nut pahns and arborescent mimosas, 
and on the west the low hue of the Indian coast 
approaches so dose, that the passage of the steamei* 
distiu’bed the searbirds which were feeding in the ripple 
of the waves upon die shore. 

Turning eastward at Paumbam, on our way towards 
Manaar and Aripo, wc kept as dose as tbe shallows 
rendered prudent, to the long line of sandy embauk- 
ments, wliidi form the barrier of Adam’s Bridge, The 
composition of this singular reef has been aheady 
alluded to®, and recent examinations have shown that, 
instead of being a remnant of the original rock, by 
which Ceylon is supposed to have been once connected 
widi the Indian continent, it is m reality a compaa-a- 
tivcly recent ridge of conglomerate and sandstone®, 
covered with aUnvial deposits, carried by tbe currents 
and heaped up at this particular point, whilst the 
gradual rising of the coast has contributed to give the 
reef its present altitude.^ 


^ Baxs^VS relates tlie improbable 
story, that in 1657 fifteen Portuguese 
Mgate& cboaed by the Dutch cnusers, 
escaped througli the passage of 
Paumbam ; a circumstance which he 
accounts for by the still more im- 
lihely conjecture, that the natires in 
charge of the channel had the power 
of a^ listing the dej^th of the water 
by " either laying in or removing 
certain stones from the entrance.” — 
P. 700. 

® See Vol. I. Pt. I. ch. i, p, 16, 20. 

^ "It appears to be sandstone of a 
soft description, and geuevnlly in on 
advanced stage of decay. It is boldest 
at the suifhce, and becomes softer 
and coarser towards the bottom, 


which last has more the appearance 
of indurated gi’ayel than rock” — 
Major Sill’s Meport on Adam's 
Bridge, 1828 ; see Oapt. SrawAuaj’s 
Ji^ort to tJta Governor of Ceylotb, 

The Dutch, although they 
adopted the popular theory Uiat 
Cemon had been separated ftmu 
Inma by a sudden convulsion, enter- 
tained doubts of the primary forma- 
tion of Adam's Bridge, and VAjmer- 
TVK suggests that its ori^n is refer- 
able to the deposit of sand at 'fte 
point where the currents meet at 
the change of the monsoons. — Oud 
en Nieuvt OosC-Indien, ch. xr. p. 
218. 
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From frequent disruption by tlio sea, and the de- 
posit of sand-drift on its surface, die formation to tlie 
east, between Eamiscram and Manaar, presents less of 
the artibcial appearance wliidi is exhibited in the vici- 
nity of Paumbam, and which no doubt sufficed in 
ancient times to establish the belief that it was in 
reality a causeway constructed by superhuman power. 
The Hindus ascribed its origiu to Kania^, and amongst 
the Mahometans, the belief tliat Adam had found a 
retreat in Ceylon on liis expulsion from Paradise, led 
to tlie conjectures that he must cither have alighted 
from the sky, or passed by tlris singular causeway. 


1 The story of llama tind Site jia 
contoinecl in the Jlamcmana, Tvill 
he seen vol. i. p. 678. The legend 
of the building of the bridge by 
Hama for the pusBage of his fliiny 
to the conquest of Xianha, fonna 
ono of the principiil opiaodea in the 
poem. In the Calcutta JSewww, 
No. X. p. 999, a tranaletion of thia 
paaaage has been giren, and thoniis- 
ohiavous diarncter of Ilanamaa, the 
monkey-god, hae been preserved in 
the talo which isrolnted. to the effect 
that ilia jenlousy of Nalo, who was 
asaaointeil with him. in forming the 
Bridge, led him to obstruct rather 
than tb further the work. The 
legend ia told os follows : Hfuua 
having solicited Nala (one of the 
monkey chiefs) to throw a bridge 
acrosa the Strait, the latter relying 
on the power imparted to Mm hy 
Brahma " of causing stones, tress, 
and rocks to float," nadertook to 
complete the task within a month, 
although the distance &om. Lonlra to 
thameanlnnd was then eight himdred 
miles. "lie first canaed one of the 
huge forests which grew along the 
shore to be traneplanted and placed 
upon the waters. Upon this bedding 
of trees ho placed soveral strata of 
rocks, and made the breadth of the 
bridge eighty miles. The first day 
he complete J the work to a length of 
eight nules, beginubig fiom the north 
and proceeding southward, Mliile 
the bndge was being built the deaf- 
ening noises produced by the mallets. 


and the incessant cries of ‘ Victory 
to Rama,’ rent the air.” 

Of all the nioulceya none so exerted 
himself in hiiuging rocks ns Ilnuu- 
man, until becoming enraged, and 
regarding it aa on indignity that Nnla 
should reoeivo tliem in his left hand, 
Ilftmimaa lifted a mountain under 
which to crush him;_ but was ap- 
peased by the interjiosition of llama, 
who explained that tlio action of 
Nala was the ordinary, practice of 
masons. “When the bridge ex- 
tended to 100 miles in length, lum- 
dreda of aquirrelacftme to thesua-shoro 
to assist in the work. On the shore 
they rolled their bodies among heaps 
of dust, then, going up to the bridge, 
they ehook on the duet, and thus 
effcctnolly filled minute crevices. 
Hanumon, not appreciating the ser- 
vices of these little oreatau’ea, flung 
nnmheiB of them into the sen. Wiiii 
tearful eyea they came to Rama, and 
soid, ‘O Loid, we ore grievously 
annoyed by Ilaunmon.’ Summoning 
Hanumon into his presence, Rama 
thus addressed him, ‘ Why dost thou 
diahononr the squirrels P Let every 
ono contribute to the work according 
to Mb ability,’ Ilnniunan blushe^ 
and the benevolent and mei-oifliL 
llama stroked the squiivele on their 
backs. Thus did Nala in the space 
of a month eonelruct a bridge extend- 
ing eight himib’ed miles in length and 
eighty in breadth, and when the work 
was finished ilio monkeys eided out, 
‘Victory to Rama, Victory to Rama. ’ ” 
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Valentin says,* that the name of Adam’s Bridge was 
iirst conferred on it by the Portuguese^; but there is 
f»7ri s tin g evidence to show tliat centuries before tlie ap- 
pearance of the Portuguese in the East, the Arabs be- 
hoved that Adam had passed by this way into Ceylon,® 

In coasting along this remarkable shore, the extreme 
purity of the water enabled us to see, with astonishing 
distinctness, the coral groves which rise in the dear 
blue dejiths, and conceal the siurface of the sand and 
rocks. Their branches, when severed, are exquisitely 
beautiful, so long as they retain the faint pui’ple halo 
that plays around their ivory tips, but whidi dis- 
appears after a very short exposure to the air.® So 
rapidly does atmospheric exposure affect them, that 
immediately after withdrawing them from the water, 
Ave almost fail to recognise the lovely objects which a 
moment before were glowiiig in the still recesses below. 
The cilia and bright tentacula of tlio polypi are with- 
drawn and concealed the instant the coral is disturbed, 
but these, when expanded in the water, cover the surface 
with brilliant tints, intense crimson and emerald green. 
Peeding amongst them, are to be seen nudibrandiiate 
moUusca and aplysia of strange forms ; and through the 
branches dart small fishes, with scales that ghsten hkp- 
enamelled silver. 

Manaar appears to be the island of Epiodorus, which, 
according to the Periphts^ was the seat of the pearl 
fishery,^ At the present day, its importance has 
greatly declined. The Portuguese, who wrested it 
from the Eaja of Jaffna, in 1560®, fortified the town 

* V.vuHPrEsr, Oud on Memo Ooaf- from tlie -water, “in. alto quasdfun 

Iiidieitf eh. xt. p. 2o3. nrbiisciilas colca'o hnhuli eornus 

* See ft pnnsage in Kas-wiki’s roniosas rt cacieminibits rubnites .” — 
Ajaib d MaldUoakat, -written in the Rlutt, Nat. Hid., lib. xiii. ch. li. 
tbirteenth oentiny, and quoted by ^ Pcrijihis, cb. lis. See ‘ViH'casHi 
Sii^'W, OxraDLET. — Travels, ^-e., toL -vol. ii. p. 489. 

i. p. 87, * De Oottto, dec, -rii. Ill), iii. ch. 

* Puny says that the soldiers of y. yoI. w. pt. i. p. 210 ; VAiEOTYir, 
Alexander noticed the piirple halo ch. xii. p, 147 ; Pabia y Souza, pt. 
■which plays about the coral in the ii, ch. xy. toI, ii. p. 200. 

Indian seiis when ih'at withdrawn 
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for the protection of their o^wn ti’adc, and tho Dutch, 
who seized it in 1658, were so conscious of its value, 
strategetical as well as commercial, that they designated 
it “ the key of JalTuapatam,” and maintained in it at 
ail times an effective garrison, under the apprehension 
that the Portuguese, if they ever attempted a rc-conquest 
of Ceylon, would direct theh first efforts to the recovery 
of Manaar.^ 

During the early ages, a considei-able portion of the 
trade between the east and west of India was carried 
through the narrow channel which separates Manaar 
from Ceylon, and active establishments "were formed, 
not only at Mantotte on the mainland, but in the little 
idand itself, to he used for unladiug and reloading such 
craft as it was necessary to lighten, in order to as- 
sist them over the shoals.® No other than commercial 
motives .could have led to the formation of populous 
towns in the midst of arid wastes, around which fertile 
lands extended on every side, and hence tiio peopling 
of Manaar, whose barren sand-di’ifts, tJiough incapable 
of producing a suffideut quantity of grain for the wants 
of its inlaabitauts, were adapted to the growth of the 
palmyra and the coco-nut palm. 

Manaar also yields in abundance the choya-root®, 
which was once exported to Europe for tlie salce of its 
brilliant red dye ; and its diores, besides producing salt, 
afford favourable positions for the fishery of chanks^ 

1 Da deutel ’yaa ’t Eyik Tsa on dSsi^e cetto gwinde coqiiiUe qui 
JafEhnpatom.” — VAiENmr, 0«<i m sert de bompette et qni esttrds-ia- 
Nieuw Oost-Jndienj ch.. xii. p. 160. clierdhS.” — Vbt/affes^abe^, 

* See a paper by^ Sir AraxAiraEB i. p. 6. Hence as early as ttie sixti 
JoHirsToif, containing paiticulais of and seventli centuries, tlio Ticmity of 
the BOTly eettlenieint of the Mahamo- Oeylon ■was fished for these raliiahle 
tana in Oeylon, collected fiom the shells. See LajSSRit, 

traditions of the Moors at the present vol. i. p. 194- ; HErsAVD, MSm. atir 
day. — Trans. JJoy. Asiat. Soo., voL i. VJnde, p. 229. The fishery ofehanhs 
p. 6S8f ; Hr^TOXACd, p. 20. -was ranaerly a Government royaUy, 

® Hedyotia tmiiellafa. ^ and -was amnudly famed, hnt the 

* OosjTAS IHDicopiEirsrES evi- monopoly was ahandoned some years 
dently refers to ohanks when he ago. BwcoiiACOI, p. 263, and a 
speaks of the port of Moralla, writer in the Asiatie Jbttmal for 
paWvvaa KoxAiouf, and Abovzetd 1827, p, 469, hoth mention a onrious 
calls them sdheneh } — mot par leqnel local peculiarity ohserved hy the 
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and tlie preparation of the holothnria, whicli feed on 
the coral polypi, and are captured to he dried in the sun, 
and exported to China under the name of “ tepang” and 
hicho de mar} 

One of the most remarkable animals on die coast is 
the dugong®, a phytophagous cetacean, numbers of 
which arc attracted to the inlets, from the bay of Cal- 
pentyn to Adam’s Bridge, by the still water and the 
abundance of marine algse in these parts of the gulf. 
The rude approach to the human outline, observed in 
the shape of the head of this creature, and the attitude 



EGU^S DCOOKS OF OBTI/OM 


fishermen in the natural liietoiy of 
the chimk. "AU shells found to 
the noi’th'Wttrd of a line drawn finm a 
point about midway ftora Manaoi to 
the opposite pooat (of India) ore of 
the kmd caUed irntty, and are distin- 
guished by a short flat bend ; and all 
those foimd to the southward of that 
line aie of the kind called and 
oie known from haying a longer and 
more pointed head than the former. 
Nor IS there ever an instance of 
deviation from this singular law of 
nature. The WaUampory, or “ right 
hand ehonks,” are found of bo& 
kinds. 

^ Ou placing one of these cvuious 
cieatiu'ea in a basin it discliorged the 
contents of its stomach ; first, streams 


of water, and then quantities of sand, 
small stones, and comminuted coral 
and shells imtil it was reduced to n 
flaccid mass — again mflating itself to 
its original size by re-imhibing the 
water. Mr, BnoniG, in a valuahle 
paper on the districts of Ohilaw and 
Fuilani, printed in the Jmm. of the 
Ceylon Jiranoh of the Asiatia Sbotety, 
says ofthetripangtiiattheholothurias 
are picked up at ehh tide, and after 
being emhoweUed ore boiled for two 
horns till quite ai^, and then dried 
in the sun. The price, on the spot, 
is about three shiUmgs and ninepertca 
for 1000, and “this quantity,” he 
says, " can he easily coUeeted by two 
men during one ebb tide.” 

® SaMcore JOugunff, 
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of tlio mother ■while suckling her young, clasping it to 
her breast with one llippei% ■while swimming witlr tire 
other, holding the heads of both above water, and when 
disturbed, suddenly diving and displaying her fish-like 
tad, — these, together with her habitual demonstrations of 
strong maternal affection, probably gave rise to the fable 
of the “mermaid;” and thus tliat earliest invention of 
mythical physiology may be traced to the Arab seamen 
and the Greeks, who had watdacd the movements of the 
dugong in the waters of Manaar. 

Megasthenes records the existence of a creature in tJio 
ocean, near Taprobane, with the aspect of a woman' ; and 
JSlian, ado]Dting and enlarging on his information, peo- 
ples the seas of Ceylon wi& fishes having the heads of 
Hons, panthers, and rams, and, stranger stiU, cetaceans 
in the form of satyrs. Statements such as these must 
have had their origin in the hairs, which are set rotmd 
the mouth of the dugong, somewhat resembling a board, 
■whichjfflian andMegastihenea both partictilaxise,from their 
resemblance to the hair of a woman ; “xal ymaix&v iva-iv 
e^outriv auTTTSp aVTt vpaxafimu axavOett Trpoo'^pT'iJj^Tai.”'* 

Tlie Portuguese cherislied tlie belief in tire mermaid, 
and the annalist of the exploits of tlie Jesuits in India, 
gravely records that seven of these monsters, male and 
female, were captiued at Manaar in 1560, and carried to 
Goa, where they were dissected by Demas Bosquez, 
physician to the Viceroy, and “tiaeir internal stmetiu'e 
found to be in all respects conformable to "the human.” ® 
One which ■was killed at Manaar and sent to me to 
Colombo* in 1847, measured upwards of seven feet in 
lengtir ; hut spechneus considerably larger have been taken 
at Calpentyn, and their flesh is represented to me as closely 
resembling veal. 


^ MsoAiiiiisKBB, Zndica, lix, 

* X/iit, Hist, lib. xvL oh, 
xviii. 

* SM, de la Compugnie eh JigiiSj 
qnoted in tlie Aaieet, Jown, vol. xiv. 


p, 461; and in Fobbes’ Oiietit. 
Memoirs, Tol. i. p. 421. 

* The slceieton is now in the 
Mnseintt of the Xatwal Ilistoiy 
Sociely of Belfast. 
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The fort at Maoaar, built by the Portuguese and 
strengthened by die Dutch, is still in tolerable repair, and 
the village presents an aspect of industry and comfort. 
But the country beyond is sterile and repulsive, covered 
by a stunted growth of umbrella trees and buIFalo tlioms. 
The most singular objects in die landscape are a mun- 
bor of the monstrous baobab trees {Adansmin digi- 
t(ita), whose importation from the western coast of 
Africa to India and Ceylon is a mystery as yet un- 
solved. The popular conjecture is, that it was the 
work of the Portuguese; but the age of the trees, as 
indicated by their prodigious dimensions, is altogetiier 
inconsistent ivith tliis hypothesis, and dieir introduc- 
tion is probably referable to the same early imuiuers 
who brought the coffee-tree to Arabia, and the cinna- 
mon laiu’el t6 Malabar. 



t-kOBAB AT MANAA? 


The huge and shapeless mass of wood m dieso sin- 
gular trees resembles a bidb rather than a stem. One 
of the largest, at Maiiaar, measured upwards of tliirty 
feet iu circmufereuce, although it was a very little more 
in height. 

No scene in Ceylon presents so dreary an aspect as 
the long sweep of desolate shore to which, from time 
immemorial, adventoers have resorted from the ufc- 
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most ends of tihe oartli in seaxcli of the precious pcaiis 
for which this gulf is renowned. On approaching it 
the perceptible landmark is a building erected by Lord 
Guildford, as a temporary residence for the Governor, 
and known by the name of the “ Doric,” kom the style 
of its architecture. A few coco-nut palms appear next 
above the low sandy beach, and presently are discovered 
the scattered houses which form the villages of Axipo and 
Condatchy. 

Between these two places, or rather between the Kal- 
aar and Arrive rivers, the shore is raised to a height of 
many feet, by enormous moimds of shells, the acemnu- 
lations of ages, the millions of oysters \ robbed of their 
pearls, having been year after year flung into heaps, that 
extend for a distance of many miles. 

During the progress of a fishery, this singular and 
dreary expanse becomes suddenly enlivened by the 
crowds who congregate from distant parts of Lidia ; a 
town ia improvised by the construction of temporary 
dwellings, huts of timber and cajans, with tents of pedin 
leaves or canvas ; and bazaars qiring up, to feed the mul- 
titude on land, as well as the seamen and divers in the 
fleets of boats that cover the bay. 

My visit to the pearl banks was made in company with 
Capt. Steuart, the official inspector, and my immediate 
object was to inquire into the causes of the suspension of 
the fisheries, and to ascertain the probability of reviving 
a source of revenue, the gross reempts from which had 
failed for several years to defray the cost of con- 
servancy. In fact, as it afterwards proved, the pearl 
banks, between 1837 and 1854, were an aimual charge, 
instead of producing an annual income, to the colony. 
The conjecture, hastily adopted, to account for the dis- 
appearance of mature shells, had reference to mechanical 


* It is almost iinnecesaoiy to say 
that the shell fish which produces 
tl^e true Oriental pearls is not on 
oyster, hut helonga to the genus 


ATicula, or more coiTectly, Meloa- 
grina. It is the Mehat/rina Marga- 
rilifera of Lamai'ch. 
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causes; the received hypothesis being that the young 
broods had been swept off their accustomed feeding 
grounds owing to the estabhshment of unusual cur- 
rents, occasioned by deepening the narrow passage at 
Pamnbam. It was also suggested, that a previous 
Governor, in his eagerness to replenish the colonial trear- 
sury, had so “ scraped ” and impoverished the beds as to 
exterminate the oysters. To me, neither of these suppo- 
sitions appeared worthy of acceptance ; for, in the Ire- 
quent disruptions of Adam’s Bridge, there was ample 
evidence that the currents in the Gulf of Manaar had 
been changed at former times without destroying tire pearl 
beds : and moreover the oysters had disappeared on many 
former occasions, without any imputation of improper 
management on the part of the conservators ; and returned 
after much longer intervals^ of absence than that which 
fell under my own notice, and which was then creating 
serious apprehension in the colony. 

A similax interruption had been experienced between 
1820 and 1828 : the Dutch had had no fishing for 
twenty-seven years, from 1768 till 1796^; and they had 
been equally unsuccessful from 1732 till 1746. The 
Arabs were well acquainted with similar vidssitudeB, and 
Albyrouui (a contemporary of Avicenna), who served 
under Mahmoud of Ghuznee, and wrote in the eleventh 
century, says that the pearl fishery, which formerly 
existed in the Gulf of Serendib, ^d become exhausted in 
his time, simultaneously with the appearance of a fishery 
at Sofala, in the country of the Zends, where pearls were 
unknown before ; and says, hence arose the conjectiu’e that 
the pearl oyster of Serendib had migrated to Sofala.* 


^ This suspension ^oa in some clo- 
m-ee attributable to disputes mtli tbe 
Nabob of Aicot and other chiefs, and 
the proprietors of temples on tho 
opposite coast of India, who claimed 
n right to participate in the fisheries 
of the Gulf of Manasr. 

VOL. II. O 


“II y avnit auti-efois dans le 
Qolfe de Serendyb, uno peoherie de 
porles C[ui s'est Spuisde de notre 
temps. D’lm autre cote il s’est 
formd ime pScheiie t Sofala dans lo 
pays dea Zouds, Ifi. ou il n’on exietaii 
pas aapai'aront — on dit qiie e’est la 

O 
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It appeared to me that the explanation of the phe- 
nomenon was to be soxight, not merely in external 
causes, but also in the instincts and faculties of the 
animals themselves; and, on my retm'ii to Colombo, 
I ventured to renew a recommendation, which had been 
made years before, that a scientific inspector should 
be appointed to study the habits and the natural history 
of the pearl-oyster, and that his investigations should be 
facilitated by the means at the disposal of the G-overnment. 

Dr. Kelaart was appointed to this office, by Sir EL G, 
Ward, iu 1857, and already Ms researclaes have de- 
veloped results of great interest. In opposition to the 
received opinion that the pearl-oyster is incapable of 
voluntary movement, and unable of itself to quit the 
place to wMch it is origmaHy attached* he has demon- 
strated, not only that it possesses locomotive powers, 
but also that their exetdlBe is indispensable to its 
economy when obliged to search for food, or compelled 
to escape from local impurities. He has shown that, 
for this purpose, it can sever its byssus, and re-form it at 
pleasure, so as to migrate and moor itself in favour- 
able situations.® The establishment of tMs important 
fact may tend to solve the mystery of the occasional 
clisappeaiances of the oyster ; and iF coupled witli tlie 
further discovery that it is susceptible of trauslation 
from place to place, and even from salt to bracldsh 
water, it seems reasonable to exj)ect that beds may 
be formed with advantage in positions suitable for 
its growth and protection, TWs, like the edible 
oyster of our own shores, the pearl-oyster may be 
brou^t witliin the domain of pisciculture, and banks 
maybe created in suitable places, just as the southeim 
shores of Trance arc now being colonised with oysters, 


pPclierie do Sereudyb q^iii s’esl teaHS- 
poTtde a Sofala.” — ALBrnooHi, in 
II'eika'U]>'b Fruptnena Aratm, $'c., 
p. 126 ; nee idao EmKAXTO’s Memoire 
*tir VInde, p. 228. 

* Stetjakt’s Fearl Msheries of 


Ceylon, p. 27; Cosdixee’s Ceylon, 
vol. li. p. 46. 

» See Di. KiLiAia’B Report on 
ihe PeKrl Oyster in Ute Ceylon Ca- 
lendar for 1858. — Ajjyendir, p. 14. 
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under the direction of M. Coste.^ The operation of 
sovdiig the sea with pearl, should the experiment 
succeed, would be as gorgeous in reality, as it is 
grand in conception ; and the wealth of Ceylon, in her 
“ treasures of the deep,” might eclipse the renown of 
her gems when she merited the title of the “ Island of 
Rubies.” 

On my arrival at Aripo, the pearl-divers, under the 
orders of their Adapanaar, put to sea, and commenced 
the examination of the banks.® The persons engaged 
in this caUmg are chiefly Tamils and Moors, who are 
trained for the service by diving for chanka. The pieces 
of apparatus employed to assist the diver in liis opera- 
tions are exceedingly simple in their character : they 
consist merely of a stone, about thirty-pounds’ weight, 
(to accelerate the rapidity of his descent,) which is sus- 
pended over the side of the boat, with a loop attached 
to it for receiving the foot ; and of a net-work basket, 
which he takes down to the bottom and fills with the 
oysters as he collects them. Massoudi, one of the 
earliest Arabian geographers, describing, in the ninth 
centuiy, the habits of the pearl-divers in the Persian 
Gulf, says that, before descending, each filled his ears 
with cotton steeped in oil, and compressed his nostrils 
by a piece of tortoise-shelL® This practice continues 


^ Mapport de M. Ooste, Professeur 
d’Erntryo^nie, &c. Paris, 1868. 

3 Detailed accounts of the pearl 
fisliery of Ceylon and the conduct 
of tlie divera, Tyill lie found in Peh- 
ciTAii’s C&jUm, cli. iii. ; and in 
Coeddseb’s Ceyhn., vol. ii. ch. xvi. 
There is also a. vnliiable paper on the 
same sulijoot by Mr. Le Beck, in 
the Ajoatia Heaearohea, vol. v. p. 
993; but by far the most able and 
inteUigicnt description is contained 
in the Accamt^ the Pearl Pidteries 
of Ceyhn, by Jamis SiBnAEi, Esq^., 
Inspector of the Pearl Banks, 4to. 
Oolombo, 184S. 


® Massottdi says that the Persian 
divers, os they could not breathe 
through their nostrils, cleft the root 
of the ear for that purpose : “ lit se 
fmvdaienA la racme de Foreille pour 
reapirer ; on efFet, ila no peuvent se 
eerviv povur cot olijet dcs narinos, vu 
qu’ils se les bouchent ayec des 
morceaiuc d’licailles de tortue nnuiue 
on bleu ayec des luorceaux de come 
lOTant la forme d’un fer de lance. 

m6me temps ils se metlent dans 
I’oreiUe dn coton trempd dans de 
riiuile.” — Mo)-oiul/-(d-&efieh, <§■«., 
Beijtavd, Mihnoire w PInde, p. 328. 
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there to tlie present day ^ ; but tlie diver of Oeylon ro- 
jects fdl such expedients ; he inserts his foot in the 
“ sinking stone ” and inhales a full breath ; presses his 
nostrils mtli liis left hand; raises his body as high 
as possible above water, to give force to Iris descent ; 
and, liberating the atone from its fastenings, he sinks 
rapidly below the surface. As soon as he has reached 
tlie bottom, the stone is drawn up and the diver, 
tlirowing himself on Ms face, commences with alacrity 
to fill Ms basket with oysters. This, on a concerted 
signal, is hauled rapidly to the surface ; the diver 
assisting his own ascent by springing on the rope as it 
ruses. 

Improbable tales have been told of the capacity whicli 
these men acquire of remaining for prolonged periods 
under water. The divers who attended on this occasion 
were amongst the most expert on the coast, yet not 
one of them was able to complete a full minute below. 
Captain Steuart, who fiUed for many years the office 
of Lispector of the Pearl Banks, assured me that he 
had never known a diver to continue at the bottom 
longer tlian cighty-soven seconds, nor to attain a greater 
depth than tMrteen fathoms ; and on ordinary occasions 
they seldom exceeded fifty-five seconds in nine fathom 
water,® 

The only precaution to wMch the Ceylon diver de- 
votedly resorts, is the mystic ceremony of the shark- 
charmer, whose exorcism is an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to every fishery. His power ’is believed to be 


’ Colonel WiTiSoir says they com- 
pvess the nose ^rith hora, end rlose 
the eats "with beesirax. See Memo~ 
rundwn on the Pearl Fi^r%e$ in 
Persian Cftdf, — Journ. Qeom', Soa. 
18.33, vol. iii, p. 283. 

® lltuETiio says that a divov could 
tesnahi below whilst two tredos were 
heing repeated : T1 s'v tiont I’espoee 
de deux credo," — Lib. i. cli. xxii 


p. 100. l^noivAi/ says the usiinl 
tame for them to be vindea; water was 
two luinntes, but that some divers 
stayed four or five, and ono tix 
tuinutea.' — Ceylon, p. 91; Le Beck 
says that in. 1797 he saw a Oafid'e 
boy firom Karieal, remain down for 
the space of seven niiimtea. — Asiat, 
Pes. vol, V. p. 402. 
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lieroditaiy ; nor is it supposed tliut tlig value of liis incan- 
tations is at all dependent upon the religious faith pro- 
fessed by the operator, for the present head of the family 
happens to be a Eoman Catholic. At the time of our 
visit this mysterious functionary was ill and imable to 
attend ; but he sent an accredited substitute, who assiu-ed 
me that although he liimself was ignorant of the grand 
and mystic secret, the fact of his presence, as a represent- 
ative of the higher authority, would he recognised and 
respected by the sharks. 

Strange to say, though the Gulf of Manaar abounds 
with these hideous creatures, not more than one well 
anllieiiticated accident^ is known to have occurred from 
tliis source during any pearl lisheiy since the British 
have had possession of Ceylon. In all probability the 
reason is that the sharks are alarmed by the unusual 
number of boats, the multitude of divers, the noise of 
the crews, the incessant plunging of the shiking stone.s, 
and the descent and ascent of the baskets fiUecl with 
shells. The dark coloiu* of the divers themselves may 
iilso be a protection, winter skins might not experience 
an equal impunity. Massoudi relates that the ^vers of 
the Persian Gulf were so conscious of tins advantage of 
colour, that they were accustomed to blacken their hmhs, 
in order to baffle the sea monsters.* 

The result of our examination of the pearl banks, on 
this occasion, was such as to discourage the hope of an 
early fishery. The oysters in point of number were 
abundant, but in size they were little more than “ spat,” 
the largest being barely a fourth of an inch in diameter. 
As at least seven years are required to furuish the growth 
at which pearls may be sought with advantage, theinspect- 


1 OoEDmnR's Ceylm, toI. ii. p. 62. 
* “Us B’enduisaicnt loa pieus et 
les jambes d’lmo snbstaace noMtrp, 
aliu de peui ftu'c inouati'ea ma- 


TUB, que, Bans cela, seraienl tenths 
de les iwvorer. ” — Morottry-at-Ihseheb , 
RnnrAui), M^m. mr VJbide, p. 228. 
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ioii served only to suggest the prospect (which has since 
been realised) tliat in time the income from tliis source 
might be expected to revive; — ^and, forced to content our- 
selves with this anticipation, we weighed anchor from 
Condatchy, on the 30i1l March, and arrived on the fol- 
lowing day at Colombo. 
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THE RUINED CITIES. 




OHAPTEE L 


Srarni AITD POLLAITABRUA. 

Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that 
Ceylon found no sufficient protection in its remoteness 
from the turbulent scenes of 1848, against the sporadic 
influence of the revolutionary miasma that overspread 
Europe in the spring of that year. The intelligence that 
monarchy had been overthroTvn, and a republic established 
in Erance, though received with indifference by the Ta- 
mila in the French settlement of Pondicherry, was eagerly 
employed to arouse the long suppressed wishes of the 
Kandyans for the restoration of tlieir national indepen- 
dence^ ; at a time, moreover, when a variety of cirenm- 
stances concurred to fan tdie tendency to discontent.® 
The exertions which, notwithstanding an excess of outlay 
over income, were successfully made by the government 
of Viscount Torrington to improve the finandal system 
and relieve the commerce of the island by revising tlie 
tariff, had entailed the duly of re-distributing taxation, so 
as to extend some riiare of the burden to classes which 
had long been accustomed to almost total exemption from 
fiscal demands. In order to include the native population 
who had previously contributed little to the pubhc reve- 
nue, ordinances were passed to impose a small tax on 
shops, on fiirc-arms and do^ and to require from each 
adult male sis days’ labour in the year (or three shillings 


1 Papers relative to Ceylon, pro- 
aented to Pni-liament, 184U. p. 164- 
167. 

“ EvKt. Gbei’s Colonial Policy of 
Zorcl JbUn Bussell's Administration. 
Yol. ii, p. 178, &e, 
a The tax on flre-arma waa in- 


tended to place some check on their 
posaeseion hy improper persona, and 
the tax on doga was designed to 
diipinish their numbers, and thus 
obviate the barbarous expedient of 
tbeix annual idaughter in the streets. 
See Yol. I, Pt, n, cb. i. p, 146. 
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as its cquivalcut in money), to be applied exclusively to 
the formation of roads in the immediate locality of the 
contributors. The opportimity was tempting to represent 
thene'w taxes as a national grievance ; and the facility vias 
increased by the simultaneous issue of blank forms for 
collecting tlie agricultural statistics of the colony to be 
embodied in the Annual Eeport to tlie Secretary of State. 
These were represented to the Kandyans, by some of the 
disaffected chiefe, as a device for carrying out the intention 
of the Government to impose an onerous tax on the entire 
thirty or forty articles to be enumerated in the returns ; 
and in the course of a few weeks the alarm became so 
general that tumultuous assemblages forced their way 
into the town of Kandy to demand explanations from 
the officials. 

Information having been received by the Government 
from all quarters of the pains that had been taken to 
misrepresent their intentions and to disseminate discontent, 
it became necessary that I should visit the disquieted 
districts, and by personal exposition of tlio ordinances, 
disabuse tlie minds of the native population of tire 
delusions by which their (medulity had been imposed 
ujjon. 

In the discharge of this duty, I met the people in public 
assemblies at Kandy and in the prindpal towns and 
viUagea throughout the central provinces of the island, 
.traversing it northward from MateUe and Dambool to the 
ancient capitals of Pollanarrua and Anarajapoora, and 
returning % the west coast, through Putlam and Chilaw, 
to Colombo, Thence by sea I made the circuit of 
the island, stopping at every town on the coast, from 
Galle and Matura to Hambangtotte, Batticaloa, Trinco- 
malie, and Jaffna. 

As regarded its effect in removing the delusions by 
which the native races had been misled, my journey 
was signally success&l. The Moors around the sea 
coast, the Tamils in the north, and the peaceful inhabit- 
ants of the great central forests, replied to my addresses 
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by expressions of tbeir entire satisfaction, and after- 
wards attested tbe sincerity of tbeir assurances by 
refusing to take any share in the rebellious inovcincnta 
that eventimUy broke out ; — but the Kandyan priests and 
those of the chiefe, by whom the obnoxious taxes had 
been used as a mere pretext for arousing their foUowers, 
on finding their devices exposed, abandoned all subter- 
fuge, avowed their impatience of British rule, and took 
up arms to restore a national sovereignty. The means 
adopted by Lord Torrington to meet and stifle this dan- 
gerous movement are too recent and familiar to require 
recapitulation ^ here ; and the circumstance is adverted to 
merely in explanation of the objects of the tour during 
which I visited the ruined capitals of Oeylon. 

After an interview willi the people in the great hall 
of the Pavihon at Kandy, on the 11th of July, 1848, I 
crossed the MahaweUi-gauga at the ferry of Katugas- 
totte, near the tree which marks the scene of the 
massacre of Major Davie’s party in 1803, and proceeded 
by the Trincomajie road in the direction of Matelle. 
The village on the opposite side of the river is inhabited 
by the Gahalayas, a race less degraded in blood, but 
more infamous in character than the Eodiyas. They 
acted as public executioners during the reign of the 
Kandyan kings, and being thus exduded from the 
social pale and withdrawn from the healthy influences 
of popular opinion, they became in later times thieves 
and marauders, and subsisted to a great extent by the 
plunder of travellers. 

For seventeen nules the highway runs generally 
within sight of tire Pinga-oya, a tributary of the Maha- 
welli-ganga, and as it approaches Matelle the road tra- 
verses luxuriant forests, now partially converted into 
flourishing plantations of coffee. The mountains over 


' See Eyidbnoi! taken hy the Select 
Connniltee of the Home of Commons 
on the Affairs of Ceylon, 18B0 and 


1861, and PAnnHs laid before Paa-- 
lianient, 1840, 1861, 1862. 
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wliioh these iire spread rise to die altitude of 5000 
leet, wooded to tlieir summits, and exliibiting noble 
specimens of some of the most remarlcable trees in 
Ceylon, particularly lalipat palms of towering height, 
and iron-wood trees, with mirnson tipped foliage and 
bunches of delicate flowers. Nestled in a valley en« 
closed by these magnificent hills lies the picturesque 
town of Matelle, commanded by the now abandoned 
earthwork of Tort Mao Dowall. 

■ Although no architectural antiquities remain to attest 
its former importance, MateEe, die Maha-talawa of 
the Singhalese chronicles, has been the scene of me- 
morable events in the history of Ceylon.^ Ninety yeai’s 
before the Christian era, it was one of the residences 
of the king Walagam-bahu, when driven from his capital 
by the Malabar invaders, and in the seventeendi ceiitmy, 
A.D. 1630, it was formed into a principality, and con- 
ferred by King Senerat on the son of Ms predecessor, 
Wimala Dharma.^ Some of the wealthiest of the 
Kandyan chiefs have their residences in its vicinity®, 
arid to the present day traces of the former luxury of 
the district are to be discovered in the occupations 
of the people. ' They excel in carving ivory, and in 
chasing the elaborately ornamented knives and swords 
of ceremony, wMch were formerly worn at the Kandyan 
court ; they weave delicate matting for covering couches, 
and they paint, with, a lacquer prepared by themselves, 
the drafts of the spears and wands which were formerly 
carried on occasions of ceremony.^ 

About two nules north of MhteUe the road passes 
within sight of the Alu Wihara, the temple in which, a 


' Itajaratmcca'iy p. 43, Malutwmso 
(Urimt's Vettsiem), Tol. i. ch.xxxiii. 
p. 210, TtrssrotrEi’B JSpUome, &e., p. 19. 

* See ante, Vol. 11. Tt. ch. ii. p. 
41. The fullest accoimt of Uiisister- 
estang district, mil be found in Major 
Bobbes’s Metm Year* in Cejfhn, the 
«alJurr having held for some years on 
<>£iraal appointment at Matelle. 


® Among others, the patrimonial 
mansion end estates of the unhappy 
Bheylapola, the tragedy in whose 
family has been, already related, 
Vol. n. Pt. TC. oh. iii. p. 87. 

< Por the preparation of this lac- 
quer see ante, Vol L Pt. it. eh, Tii. 
p. 491, n, 
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centiiiy before the Olirisfian era, scribes employed by 
the Singlialese king reduced to writiug the doctrines of 
Buddlia, wliich had been previously preserved by tradi- 
tion alone.^ The scene is a very extraordinary one ; — 
huge masses of granitic rock have been precipitated from 
the crest of a mountain, and on these other masses have 
been hurled, which in their descent have splintered 
those beneath into gigantic fragments. In the fissures 
caused by these convulsions numbers of small apartments 
were formed at an early period, only two of which now 
remain. The principal one is almost concealed beneath 
the overhanging brow of an enormous boulder in a 
gloomy rece-as, darkened by beetling rocks, and shaded 
by the surrounding forest. 



IlaJ JIU WIH4PA 


Wc passed the night at Naland^, thirty miles north 
of Kandy, and slept hi the small Eoman Catholic church, 
which was prepared for our reception by screening 
off the altar. This was a land of accommodation for 


* See <wU, Vol I Pt HT cTi 'Viii. p. .1715. 
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'which, ehiring this and other joiimeys in the northern 
provinces, we were more tlian once indebted to the 
courtesy of the priests. 

The country bet’ween Matclle and Nalande is ex- 
tremely beautifid, and the road whids between wooded 
hills, the offsets of .the Kandyan ranges, which hero 
gradually sink into tire level of the great northern 
plain. These are traversed by numerous streams, chiefly 
flowing eastward to the Amhaiig-gauga, and in cross- 
ing, or, as too often happens, in fording them, one is 
forcibly impressed with the wisdom of the course re- 
commended by Sir Howard Douglas to be pursued in 
opening up an eastern country with highways, — ^to build 
the bridges first, and trust to the future for the formation 
of roads. 

In Coylon, for nine-tenths of the year, the ground 
is so indurated by the sun that it may be made tra- 
versable for wheel carriage simply by levelhng the 
surface ; and the real obstacle to movement is tlio 
depth of the nidlalas hollowed out by . the numerous 
rivulets when swollen by the rains. Were tlie latter 
bridged over in the first instance, the traffic attracted 
would ensure the eventual construction of roads ; hut in 
Ceylon, where the opposite practice has prevailed, and 
roads have been opened in all directions, without bridges 
to connect them, they necessarily fall into disuse, and 
speedily become overgro'wn -with jungle. Those who 
have visited Ceylon will admit, as an axiomatic truth, 
that in such a country bridges are more important- than 
roads ; whereas, roads without bribes are comparatively 
■without value. ^ 

To the right of onr line of march, between Lenadora 
and Darabool, stretched the low coiuitry once traversed 
by the celebrated canal of EUahaxa, cut by Prakramar 
bahu, in the 12th century^, by which tradition asserts 
that an inland navigation was maintained from this 


1 See VoL II. p. 121. 


* IPosbxs’b jElov^n Years in Ceylon* 
to), n. p, 
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poTlion of Matclle to the sea ; and m the bark of a tama- 
rind-tree of patiiardral age and gigantic dimendona die 
peasantry point to marks said to be left by the ropes that 
■were used in ancient times to moor boats at this pohit.^ 
This remarkable channel served, at a later period, to con- 
duct the waters of the Ambar^-gonga into the series of 
enormous tanks at Mmen, Kowdell4, and KandeU*^ ; and 
those, together -vvith the mtervoning portions of low 
country, flooded by the intercepted waters, probably 
formed the submerged ejcpanse which was kno-wn as the 
“ Sea of Prahrama” 

Long before reaching Dambool, the enormous rock is 
described, imdemeath wliich the temple has been hol- 
lowed out, wliich, from its antiquity, its magnitude, 
and the richness of its decorations, is by far the most 
icuo'vvned in Ceylon. The rock is a huge and some- 
what cyhncliical mound of gneiss, upwards of fivo hun- 
dred feet in height, aud about two thousand feet ni 



TnF iioi K ASP inuiinoi d/ unaot 


length. It lies almost insulated on the otherwise level 
plain, and unconcealed by any verdure except a few 


^ ofilBssih Ad ms, CmiHCnii,!,, andBAimy, on tJie JSUaJiai a Camh 
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stunted plants in sucli crevice as retain sulliciont moisture 
to support vegetation. 

Tlie cavern, wHcli lias been converted into a temple of 
Buddha, is the recess formed by the overhanging out- 
line of the cylindrical rock, enlarged by detaching with 
wedges hirther portions from the impending mass. IsTo 
attempt has been made to impart an artihcial character 
to the interior S wMch retains the rude aspect of a 
cave, extending about one himdred and seventy feet 
in length and seventy feet broad, Avith a height of 
twenty feet in front, contracting as it recedes till it sinks 
into the level of the floor. It contains several separate 
apartments without any architectural arrangement, being 
merely irregularities in the natural recess somewhat 
enlarged by human labour. There is no effort at ex- 
ternal decoration; the cliff is not scarped or cut into 
fagades and columns, as at Khrli and EUora; and the 
partitions which separate the intomal chambers are not 
pillars or colonnades, as in the caves of Elephanta and 
Ajunta, but rude w'aUs of rock left imtouched by the 
workman. 

The ascent is by a steep and toilsome path across the 
lower mass of the great rock, and the grand gateway, 
profusely adorned with carvings in stoned and disclosing 
within a sedent figure of “the vanquisher,” is approached 
on crossing a court-yard, which encloses a Bo-tree and 
some coco-nut palms. 

The scene presented on entering is very striking, — 
the light being barely sufficient to display the long 
lines of statues of Buddha in the varied attitudes of 
exhortation and repose. They are arranged in unusual 


‘ A detailed account of the Temple 
of Dambool ie »Tea in FomiBs’a 
JEkvm Yean in Cejjhn, vol. i. ch. xvi 
p. 367, and one more recent by Mr. 
KstiQttroir, was pnbliahed, in the 
Journal of the Asiatia Soeie^ of 
Bengal for 1847, toI. xvi. pt i. p. 


® A prominent object among the 
carvings at Dombooi, and on other 
Bnddhist mounments, is the Makam, 
a monster with the trunk of an ele- 
phant, the feet of a lion, the teeth of 
a crocodil^ the eyes of a monkey, and 
the ears of a pig. 
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profusion, and some are of extraordinary magnitude, 
one in a reclining po&ture being upwards of forty feet in 
length. 



ENraasot lo ief Tr’^TPrr o) d ^B■l)T 


The ceihng of this gloomy vault is concealed with 
painted cloths, and the walls of the piincipal apartment, 
the Maha-raja-dewale, are covered ndth a seiies of 
VOL. II. r r 
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Mghly-coloured iUustrations of scenes in the history 
of Buddhism, sudi as the landing of Wijayo, the 
preaching of Maliindo, and the combat of DnLugai- 
mnnn and Elala. A dagoba of graceful proportions 
occupies the centre of the hall, and the drops which 
filter through a crevice in the overhanging rock are 
caught in a hollow in the floor, and held to be as sacred 
as the waters of the Ganges. The temple contains a 
strange 'commixture of Brahmanical and Buddhist wor- 
ship, and in aU the apartments the statues of Hindu 
deities range with those of the great apostle of the 
Singhalese faith. Here, too, national gratitude lias 
erected monuments to the memory of Walagam-bahu, 
the king by whom the temple was first endowed b.o. 
86 S and of Erti Nissauga, whose munificence in its 
restoration and embellishment after its destruction by 
the Malabars in the twelfth century is recorded in 
an inscription on the rock in the court-yard of the 
temple.® From the splendour which it then attained, 
the temple was afterwards known as Swama-giri- 
guhaaya, “ the Cave of the Golden Eock,” a name from 
which we may infer that a cave among the Buddhists 
in Ceylon, as among their co-religionists in Ava, was 
not only the prototype of a temple, but also the model, 
the aspect and gloom of which it was the aim of such 
bnildiugs in after times to emulate. In Burmah many 
of the pagodas are hollowed out in imitation of caverns, 
and are described by the word hoo, which signifies a 
cave.” 


1 B®wa*«aotfn, p. 43. 

The BxfjaBdH s^s that Xibti 
Nissauga placed 72,(X)0 statues of 
Buddha in this temple, p, 266. But 
this is ou oriental pleonasm, as the 
McAawmwt, ch. lx»x:., teducee the 
iminbei' to sevenly-ihfee, and the 
JU^mratmeari to thirty-three, p. 92. 
The Mohawemso, to typify the mivni- 
ticence of Kirti Nisssngi^ says he 
« covered the walls of the temple 


■with plates of silver, and roofed the 
buildings with tiles of gold.” 

* This remarkable mscriptioii is 
translated at leng^ in the Appendix 
to TuKifOTO’s Epitome, ^o., p. 96. 

* “ Amongst the Bud^ist temples 
at Pagan, on the Irawaddi, there ore 
seveim so named, such, as ShwS-koo, 
" the golden cave,” Senifmo-hoo, “ the 
elephant cave,” &c, "Yttle’s Ava, 
p. 36. 
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The story has been already told ^ of the parricide khig 
Kasyapa, who, in the fifth century, obtamed- the tlu'one 
of Ceylon by the murder of his father Dhatii Sena, 
and who subsequently retired to the inaccessible fort 
of Sigiii. This extraordinary natural stronghold is 
situated in the heart of the great central forest, about 
fifteen miles north-east of Dambool. At Enamalua we 
left the highway to wind under the shade of the thick 
woods, by narrow tracks and jungle paths, imtil we 
reached the beautiful tank above which this gigantic 
cyhndrical rock starts upwards to a height prodigious 
in comparison with the size of its section at any point, 
the area of its upper surface being very little more than 
an acre in extent. Its scarped walls are nearly perpen- 
dicular, and in some jdaces they overhang their base. 
The formation of this singular cliff can only be ascribed 
to its upheaval by a subterranean force, so circumscribed 
in action that its effects were confined within a very 
few yards, yet so irresistible as to have sliot aloft tliis 
prodigious pencil of stone to the height of nearly foiu- 
hundred feet. 



The Mahawanso minutely describes the measures taken 
by Kasyapa, after the assassination of the king his father, 
whom he caused to be “ built up in a wall, embeddiug 


1 See Vol. I. Pt. ni. oli. ix.; Mahmemm, eh. xxxviii. So9. 

p p 2 
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him in it, with his face to the east, and plasteving the 
aperture with day.^ Hadug repaired to Sigiri, a place 
diffiicult of access to men, and clearing it all round, he 
surrounded it with a rampart. He built there habitations 
which could only be reached by flights of steps, and 
these he ornamented with figures of lions, Siha, whence 
it obtained the name of Sihorgiri, the ‘ Lions’ Eock.’ ” ^ 
There are still the remains of an embankment, which, 
as tradition tells, once enclosed the entire area of the 
rock, forming a deep fosse filled with water, by which 
the fortress was protected. Of this the tank already 
alluded to was a part It swarms with crocodiles, and at 
the time of my visit was thickly covered with tire white 
and red flowers of the lotus. 

To render this extraordinary retreat secure, ICasyapa 
carried galleries along the face of the cliff, partially hollow- 
ing them out of the rock, and protected them in front by 
strong curtain-walls of stone. A spring still trickles down 
the precipice, the existence of which has given lisc to the 
tradition that a cistern was formed at the top, whose 
waters overflow after the torrents of the monsoons, but 
no adventurous chmber has succeeded in testing the truth 
of the popular belief. The palace of the king stood on a 
triangular bastion, facing the north-west, and protected 
on two sides by the moat. It is now a shapeless mass of 
debris and fallen brickwork. 

Our attempts to penetrate the ruined galleries were 
defeated by the insufferable heat which glowed within 
the walls, and the oppressive smeU caused by the bats 
that inhabit them in thousands. Numbers of snakes 


’ Ms^wama, ct, xxxYiii. 

“ A •writer in ■flie nnmter of 
Yotmg Ceylon, for Apih, 1861, 
p. 7V, sajs that ha'ving succeeded in 
penetoihiig the great gaUeiy, which 
mvst have been cons&ucted ne&ily 
fdoiteen hundred years ago, ha found 
it “covered ■wi'th a thick coat of 
ohuninn, as white and os bright eib if 


it were only a month old, ■with fresco 
pnintinM, chiefly of lions, whence its 
name Singha-gni or Si^ri.” This 
serves 'to correct an error m Fonsiia’a 
EUven Years hi Ceylon, ‘vol, ii. p. 2. 
in which •the existence of the lions is 
disputed, end SikhaH is said to be an 
ordinary term for any “hitt-fort.” 
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were also discerned amongst the inomids of brickwork 
over Avhich. we were obliged to clamber. A bear wMch 
we disturbed retreated into one of the caves, many of 
which are to be found amongst tlie ruins ; and after 
a toilsome scramble we returned to bathe and breakfast 
in the cool pansela of green branches, which the corale 
of Enamalua, die cliief of the district, had constructed 
for our reception. 

Whilst seated here, we witnessed the extravagances 
of two professional devil-daucers, who were performing 
a ceremony in front of a littlo altar, for the recovery of 
a patient who was dpng close by. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more demoniac than the aspect, 
movements, and noises of these wild creatures; their 
featimes distorted with exertion and excitement; and 
their hair in tangled ropes, tossed in all directions, as 
they swung round in mad contortions. 



DEVIL.© XNCBpv 


A few miles from Sigiri, we crossed a low ridge of 
hills, — the Hudu-Kanda, the summit of which com- 
mands a wonderful prospect over the waving expanse 
of verdure that clothes the apparently imbounded 
range of forest strctcMng to the verge of the horizon. 
Ear to the east, the broad stream of the Maha-welli- 
ganga is discernible, with the sunbeams dancing on its 
waters ; — here and there a single solitary peak rises 
abruptly above the tops of the trees, and the vast ruins 
of Pollanarina, with its enonnous dagobas, each a moim- 

p 1* .1 
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tain of brickwork, are as conspicuous as the hills thein- 
selvos in the distance. 

la this part of our journey humau habitations were 
rate ; and where they existed they were so closely con- 
cealed by the trees that the whole scene appeared a 
•leafy solitude. The only road within miles was the one 
we had left at Enamalua ^ ; and it is characteristic of 
the people of this region that, on traversing the forest, 
they calculate their march, not by the eye or by 
measures of distance, but by sounds. Thus, a “dog’s 
cry,” indicates a quarter of a mile ; a “ coc&’s crow,” 
something more ; and a “ hoo” implies the space over 
which a man can be heard when shouting tht^t particu- 
lar monosyllable at the pitch of his voice.® As all these 
tests are more or less conjectural, the replies of the 


' A curious ciroumatauce con- 
noctied 'witili tbe reb^ou -which was 
immineut at the moment when I was 
traTersiagthis portion of Ceylon, wna 
rmorted to me Dj the pmcipiil oi-ril 
officer, in whose district it oecrirred. 
Preparatory to the march of the 
Pretender to Anarajapoora, the moss 
of the population were ohserved to 
tiun out and address themselves 
earnestly to clear a road through the 
forest, to the north of Somegalle in 
the direction of Sambool, and when 
interrogated, they replied that a great 
personae was expected to arrive &om 
India to be cro-wned at the temple. 
Does not this recall the summons of 
the -prophet, ‘‘jPrepm’e ye the loay of 
-the Lora, make Sia path tlraiffJd, 
Isaiah iv. 4 ; Matthew iii. S •, — a ciy 
T^ch is rendered palpably intelligi- 
ble when traversing a “ -wilderness ” 
such os this, overrun -with jungle 
and trees. It is renwkablo that a 
similar expression occurs in the 
Makawaiuo, eh. xxv., in describing 
the march of Dutngaimimii to recover 
the sacred city nom -the usurper 
Blola, when “hamny had a road 
ckarM through the wildemm, he 
mounted his state elephant and -took 
the field,” p. 160. 

* This seems identical with the 


Scotch expression of “ a for cry to 
Loch Awe.” It is a curious coin- 
cidence that the Singhalese concur 
with the most ancient people of tlie 
East, the Ohnldteans, Ai’abs, and 
Egyirtions, not only in coimting time 
periods of seven days, but by dis- 
tinguishing the days of the weelc by 
the planeffi whose names have been 
conferred on them. Thus Saturday 
by the Bomons and all modem 
Eiu'opean nations has been called 
&om SatutTi ; Sunday from tlxe Sun ; 
Monday &om the Moott; Tuesday 
from Mars; Wednesday from JfcTa?’- 
cu)y ; Thm’sday from Jupiter; and 
P^day from Venus. Amoimst the 
Singhalese the names are as followB : 
— Sunday “Mda,” from ‘'iru” the 
Sun, end da a contraction of dawasa 
a day; Monday, "Sandnda” from 
" dumcheya,'’ the Moon ; Tuesday, 
« Angahoruwada” from Angaharmaa, 
the planet Mars; Wednesday ‘^Bad- 
odada,” from “ Brtda” the planet 
Mercury; Thursday, "Brahaspatin- 
da"from ^^BraJumuM,” the planet 
Jupiter; Friday, “Sicitroda” from 
“Sikura" the planet Venus; and 
Saturday, "Senasurada” from Sen- 
asura,” the planet Saturn. For -Hiis 
remark I am indebted to Mr. Mercer, 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 
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natives as to distances in Ceylon, must always be taken 
with caution; for, unlike the peasantry of Scotland, 
whose energy leads them to disi’egard toil and mider- 
estimate the ground to be travelled, a Singhalese, when 
asked the way to the next village, generally adds to 
instead of flimim'ahing its remoteness. 

On the 15th we forded the Ambang-ganga, in the 
vicinity of Oottawelle, a Singhalese village partly in- 
habited by Moors, whore I halted for the day, in order 
to hold one of those interviews with the people which, 
as aheady explained, formed the special object of my 
joiuney.*- 

The following morning, recrossiiig the Ambang-ganga, 
we rode through the forest to Topard, as PoUanarrufl, 
the mediseval capital of Ceylon, is now called, probably 
from a corruption of “Topa-weva,” the name of the 
beautiful tank on the mar-gin of which the ruined city 
stands. Its waters have long shrank witliiu a circum- 
scribed area, and the grand embankment along which 
we rode for some miles now encloses a broad savannah, 
beyond which, towering above the highest trees, we 
discern the lofly dagobas and the summit of the great 
temple. 

No scene can be conceived more impressive than 
this beautiful city must have been in its pristine splen- 
dour ; its stately buildings stretching along the shore 
of the lake, their gdded cupolas* reflected on its still 
expanse and embowered in the dense foliage of the siu- 
rovmding forests. At the present day it is by far the 
most remarkable assemblage of ruins in Ceylon, not 
alone from the number and dimensions, but from the 
architectural superiority, of its buildings. 

PoUanaiTua was a place of importance at a very early 
period, so much so that the king, Sri Sangabo HE., without 


' A detiuled oecoTint of tteao in- 
teivie-WB 'wiU te found in the pajjers 
Ifdd before Parliament, on the af^re 
of Ceylon, A.s. 1840, p. 187. 


‘ The ITahawemto says that the 
enormous dome of the Bonkot Dagoba 
■was covered with ^ding, by the 
Queen of Prokrama Bahu, oh, Bexii, 


p r 4 
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ultogetlna’ deserting tlie capital, made this his favourite 
residence, and died here a.d. 718.^ It had similar 
attractions for Ms successor, and Mahindo L, towards 
the close of the eighth centiuy, abandoned Anarajapoora 
for Pollanarma, where he erected a palace and numerous 
temples, one of which contained a statue of Buddha in 
gold. Owing to the iucrcasiag power of the Malabars, 
the seat of govermncut was never again permanently 
restored to the north. PoUanarrua itself was captured 
and sacked by those insatiable marauders in 1023 and 
remained in their hands till recovered by Wejaya Bahu, 
the ancestor of the renowned Prakrama, in the year 
1071. Here Prakrama was crowned in 1153, and 
here he and Ms ancestors held them court tiU fresh 
disasters at the hands of their intestiae foes, including 
the plmider of PoUanarrua a second time®, compelled the 
native sovereigns to retire finaUy from their northern 
dominions, and forced them in the foiu'tcenth century 
to found new capitals in the mountains of Eolmna. 

It was to Prakrama Balm I. that PoUanamia owed 
the magnificence wMch is attested by tlie ruins that 
survive to the present day, and it is questionable 
whether any of tlio existiug monuments at Topar^ are 
of a date anterior to his acc^sion.^ 

The MahawaTi^o tolls us that, in his time, the city 
extended Mne gaUis (or about thirty miles) in length, 
by four in breadth.® lie surrounded it willr a waU and 
gates, constructed a fort within the enceiate, built a 
residence for the royal family, erected numerous temples 
for the national worship, planted gardens, founded 
hospitals and schools, and rendered the new capital in 
every essential a rival worthy of the old. The Eankot 
Dagoba, whose enormous mound of masonry stUl towers 

I Tvhnour’b EpiUnne, &c., p. 33. •» For on acooiint nf the works oon- 

“ Eajavali, p. 2o0, &c. struoted by Praki'ama I. at PoUa- 

* PoUanaiTua was plimdered a ee- naiim, see o«te, Vol. 1. Pt. m. ch. xi. 
lynd -fimeby tbo ilalabars, A.r. 1204. pp. 408, 409. 

ch. bexix. ® Mahawmso, ch. Ixxii. 
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above the forest, was erected by Ms queen, and the 
beautiful lake, on whose shores these surprising edifices 
were raised, although formed long before his reign 
was indebted for its enlarged dimensions to the lavish 
munificence of Prakrama. 

The remains of Topard appear to have been tinlmown 
to the Portuguese writers on Ceylon, although the 
Singhalese have a tradition that the injury done to 
some of tlie monuments was occasioned by some Portu- 
guese soldiers, who dug there in search of treasure. 
Yalentyn and tlie other Dutch authors are equally silent 
regarding them, and although Ehox during Ms captivity 
traversed the country in which the ruins are situated, 
he was not aware of their existence. A British officer 
on Ms march from Bintenne to Minery, in 1817, heard 
of them for the first time from Ms Singhalese guides, 
and in 1820, Mr. Pagan, of the 2nd Ceylon regiment, 
was the first Enghshman who visited and described the 
forgotten city.® 

Prom the village of Oodavelld, where our tents had' 
been pitched below a patriarchal tamarind tree, old 
enough to have witnessed the pomp and triumphs of 
king Prakrama, a walk of less than a mile along the 
bend of the lake brought us to the ruins of the palace. 
TMs building forms a square with a large entrance 
ball in front, the whole raised upon a terrace of cut 
stone. The material is brick coated with dumam, and 
richly decorated, not only around the doorways and 
windows, but iu the numerous compartments into wMch 
the exterior is divided by pilasters. The outer walls 
have suffered little from time, hut are spht in all di- 


* It was made by Upatiesa II., 
A.D. 400, Bqjaratmcan, p. V4. It 
irapeaxs to bave been, i^aiied bj 
Emg Sena, A.n. 888. — TtraHOiTR's 
J^fUome, p. 85. 

* Mr. FABAir’a account aweaa'ed 
in the Cei)lxm Gaxdte, for October 
Isi^ 1820, wbence it was copied into 
■fbe Atiaiie J/Mmalf-yol. ix. p. 187, 


and vol. xvi, 104. Major Fokbeb 
saw and described the place in 1831, 
JElevm Years in Cetjhm, vol. i. p. 391. 
Poi’^ the ^ound plan wbidi accom- 
panies tbiB chapter^ I am indebted to 
Mr. Hall, of the SiUToyor-General’e 
Department, by whom it was pre- 
pared in 1849. 


Chai?. T.] the palace at POLLANAHEHA. fiS? 

rections by tlie rending force of tlie fig trees, whose 
seeds germinating in the roof, have sent down theii* 
roots, penetrating the masonry and streaming over the 
walls and torraces as if the wood had been consolidated 
after a state of fluidity. The roof, which consisted of 
brickwork, has partially fallen in, but several chambers 



'IHB T >ATA cra 


are stiU entire. From exploring these, however, we were 
deterred by the heat and by the intolerable stench of the 
bats. Its superior state of preservation leads to the 
conjecture, that tliis remai’kable structure is of a some- 
what later date than the reign of Prakrama Bahu. But 
in addition to tliis its site and elevation do not cor- 
respond with the description in the Mahawanso of the 
palace erected by him, . It stands near the southern 
extremity of the city, and cannot be said to consist of 
more than one story, whereas the royal residence of 
Prakrama was in the centre of PoEanarrua, and was 
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“ seven stories Ingli, and contained four thousand rooms, 
■with hmrdreds of stone columns.” ^ 

The present edifice "was probably constructed at the 
close of the thirteenth century, -when the city, after Its 
destruction by the Malabars, was restored by Wejaya 
Baliu IV.2, and the reinaiaa of the oiiginal palace 
are to be sought further north, in the direction of 
the Jayta-wana-Eania, -where groups of stone pillars 
and mounds of brickwork and debris serve to indicate 
its site. This is rendered the more likely by the 
presence on the spot of the Sat-malial-prmada, whose 
name perpetuates die memory of “ the seven-stoiied 
house.” ® 



TH£ a&X Al&£CAli-IK^b/CDA 


In front of this extraordinary building lies an 
enormous carved slab, called the Galle-pota, or “ Stone- 
book,” from Its resemblance to a Singhalese volume of 
olas. It is a monolith twenty-six feel in length by 
more than four broad, and two feet thick, bearing 
an inscription, one passage of which records that 


* JWoAffMwJWj ch. Hui _ 3 ggg I, p 682, note. 

* MttJutwansOj cli. Ix’s.xyiu. 


Chap. I.] THIS ROUND HOUSE AT TOUARK 689. 

“ this engraved stone is the one -which, the strong men 
of the King Nis&anga brought from the mountain of 
Mihintala at Anarajapoora,” a distanco of more than 
eighty miles.^ The edges of the slab are jnchly carved 
with ornamental borders representing rows of the lianza, 
the sacred goose of the Buddhists. 

A further circumstance which seems to fix the posi- 
tion of the palace of Prakrama at tliis spot is, that in 
connection with it the king is said, 'in the Mahawamo^ 
to have built many “ outer halls made of stone of an 
oval form^ with large and small gates, glittering walls 
and staircases,” ® and close by the Sat-mahal-prasada 
there is a building whidi corresponds witli this de- 
scription. 



THl. ROOND HOOMF aOEAKL 


This curious edifice, wMch stands on a terrace 
and appears to have been hyprothral, is approached on 
four sides by staircases and gates. The walls are about 


A traaeilaiinii of the entire of this 
remarknble inscription, -which ms 
engraved about the year 3196 A.n.,i<i 


^ven in the Appendix to Ttjiivottti’s 
Epitome, p 94. 

® Majmwmto, eh, Iwii, 
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twenty feet liigli, and are divided into coinpar'tmonts 
by piiaaters. K it be not the work of Prakrama, it ia 
probably that of Eitsen Eisdas, one of his iinmediate 
successors, who usurped the tliroue in 1187, and who, 
according to die Bajavali^ “built the Kiri-dagoba at 
Pohanarrua, a house for the dalada, and a temple of a 
globular form for the same.” ^ 

Anodier remarkable building in the same group is 
the Dalada Malagawa, the depository of the sacred 
tooth during its enshrinement at Pollanarrua. The 
temple originally destined for this purpose was built by 
Prafaama Bahu®, “at a yodun’s distance from the 
palace ; ” but the ruins, as they present themselves at 
the present day, so closely conform to the description 
of the Dalada tem25le, as recorded in the inscriiJtion on 
the great stone at the Sat-makal-prasada, as to leave no 
doubt that this is the identical shrme formed by Eirti 
Nissanga about the year a.d. 1198. — “It had a covered 
terrace around it, and an open hall decorated with 
, wreaths and festoons, and likewise gateways and walls.” ® 
How nearly this correqoonds to the ground plan of tlio 
ruin may be seen from the subjoined survey. 



«u^ t ! y ? 

FIi&H OF TES UU.IjLQA'WA 


Proceeding northward along the great street, which. 


’ Hajatudiy p. 265. 

* Mahaiomuo, ch, Izxiil. 

* LMcription, &c. See Appendix 
to Ttaorona’a Bpdomt, Stc., p. 04; 
see slit) Mt^'ai’otnacarij p. 02. It "wns 


testored "by "Wejeya Balm IV. a.d, 
1279 (MahawaaaO) oli. IxsxyiiO. and 
again ^ Prakroma Bahn III. A.n. 
1319 (Ibid. eh. IxxxTiii.). 
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thougli grass grown is clearly discernible by the founda- 
tions of the houses tliat hue it on either side, the path, 
leads to the Eaukot Dagoba ^ a solid mass of culjulai- 
brickwork, 186 feet in diameter, and apparently about 
two hundred feet high. 



1 UC l?AN‘KOr DAGOBA. 


The destruction of the crust of chunam with which 
the monument was originally coated, has permitted the 
lodgment of seeds, and the trees and climbing plants 
with which it is now covered have j6:actitred it in every 
direction, and must eventually complete its destruc- 
tion. One peculiarity which characterises this Dagoba, 
is the number of small structures resembling chapels, 
that are ranged around its base, and which, with their 
profusion of ornaments, add considerably to the pic- 
turesque appearance of the pile. Those, from some 
expressions in the inscriptions on the great stone tablet, 
would appear to have been added by Eing Eorti 
Nissanga. 

Still advancing along the main street, we come next 
to an immense edifice of brick, in the highest style of 
ornamented southern Indian architecture. This is the 
Jayta-wana-Eama, a temple of great dimensions, built 
by Prakrama Bahu I., after the model, it is said, of one 
erected by Buddha himself at Eapili-vaatu, the place of 


^ Gallecl like'wiso the Muan-toelk-sai/e, oi "place of goldeu dust.” 
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his birth.^ The exterior is profusely decorated with ar- 
chitectural devices in chtmam, and the character of the 
■whole, so unlike that of tlie Buddhist buildhigs in 
other parts of the island, is corroborative of the state- 
'ment in the Mahawamo^ tlmt Pralcrama the Great 
brought artists from die opposite coast of India to con- 
struct the buildings .at Pohanarrua, and repair those of 
Anarajapoora.^ The style seems to belong to the Sara- 
cenic period, and the grand entrance to the temple at 
the eastern end is flanked by two polygonal turrets, 
which forcibly recaJl the outline of the Kotub Minar at 
Delhi. The porch was originally guai-ded on either 
side by two figures in alto-relievo, only one of wluch re- 
mains, and at the extremity of the main aisle, is reared 
a gigantic statue of Buddha, formed of brickwork coated 
over -with chunam. It is partially concealed by the 
ddbris of the fallen roof, but. the portion uncovered 
measures fifty-eight feet in height from the knees to tlie 
crown of the head. 

I had reason to regret that the destruction of tlie 
roof of this extraordinary temple, and my want of pre- 
paration for a special .examination of that portion of the 
ruins, rendered- it impossible for me to determine a 
highly interesting point in reference to this colossal 
statue. Allusion has already been made to the identity 
in certain particulars obsmwable between the Buddhist 
temples of Ava and those of Ceylon.® Amongst the 
buddings at Pagan-myo, on -the Irawaddi, is a pagoda 
kno-wn as the “ cave of Ananda,” and in it a gilded 
figure of Buddha, similar in attitude to that in the 
Jayta-wana-Eama, stands in a vaulted cell, situated at 
the further extremity of -a darkened aisle. Into the 
alcove in which it is placed the only light that is ad- 
mitted streams through an opening so situated as to 


^ Sc^wataacari, p. 18 j Maha- 
vjww, ch. Ixxvii, ; p. 262. 

A. ade--viB-w of the elevatioii of this 
temple -will he foimd in Sir J. Eiiek- 


30 N Tenitent’s History of Christianity 
in Ceylon, p. 33. 

® Mahmoanso, oh. Ixxt., Ixx'rii. 

® See ante, p. 678. 
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"be unseen by tlie spccMor in front, and thence it is 
poured like a halo over the head of the glorified object 
hclowd 



BTATOE iMD SECTION OK A BUDDHIST TBUPLE IN AYA. 


Tliis mode of illuminating an interior is common in 
the rock-cut Basilicas of India, in which “ one undivided 
volume c£ light, coming through a single opesning over 
head, falls directly on die altar or other principal object, 
leaving the rest of the structure in comparative ob- 
scurity,”* The similarity of position and the identity 
of attitude between die two statues in Ava and Ceylon 
suggest the conjecture that the figure at PoUanaxruo, 
like that at Pagan-myo, may have been placed in the 
recess which it occupies, so as to admit of being lighted 
in a similar manner from an aperture concealed in the 


' YviiE’s JEiniat^ to Am, p. 88. 

• Feeotssou’s SaiuMook of ArchHeetwt, vol. i. pp, 27, 31,3. 
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roof; and it will be an interesting inquiiy, for some 
future explorer provided mth the necessary facilities, 
to determine, by a minute examination of the walls, 
whether they may not have been so constructed as to 
cast a mysterious light on the gilded idol below. 

Standing on the same terrace with the Ja 3 d;a-wana- 
Eama, is another dagoba somewhat smaller than the 
Eankot. iFroin the snrnvy wMteness of iho chunam 
with which tire latter was covered, it acquired the epi- 
thet of “ Kiri,” which signifies milk. In its original 
purity this enormous dome, as fair as marble and sur- 
raounted by a gilded spire, must have been an object 
of beauty amidst the scenery which surroimds it. It 
was built in 1187^, and after a lapse of nearly seven 
hundred years, the fee by which it is crowned remains 
almost uninjured, and the outhne of the dagoba is still 
clearly defined, withstanding the disruptions caused by 
the trees which have rooted themselves in its fissures. 

In close proximity to these sacred monuments, a 
group of stone pillars marks the spot at which the 
gam’Sabawa, or cormcil of the municipality, held its 
meetings to administer justice in disputes between the 
citizens. This ancient institution, identical in its objects 
with the village punchayets of Hindustan, the yepoucrla of 
the Greeks, and the assembly of “ the elders in the gate ” 
among the Jews and the Eomans, still exists in Ceylon, 
and tlrrouglioiit the more secluded districts arbitrates 
in all matters affecting property and morals, excepting 
only the graver offences and crimes, of which cogni- 
sance is taken by the constituted tribunals.® 

But the most remarkable of aU the antiquities at 
Topar^, is the GaUe-wihara, a rock temple hollowed in 
the face of a cliff of granitic stone which oveihaugs the 
level plain at the north of the dty. So far as I am 
, aware, it is the only example in Ceylon of an attempt to 
fashion an architectural design out of the rock after the 


® Knox’s Ct^/lon, pt, ii. eh. r. p. 62. 
a « 2 


' Jiajavali, p. 2.54. 
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uiaijucr of the cave tcm[)le8 of Ajmita and EUora. The 
temple itself is a little cell, -with eiitrauccs between 
eolmiiiis ; and an altar at the reai’ on which is a sedcnt 
statue of Buddlia, admirably carved, all forming unde- 
tached parts of the living rock. Outside, to the left, is 
a second sedeut figure, of more colossal dimensions, and 
still more richly decorated; and to the right are two 
statues likewise of Buddha, in tlie usual attitudes of 
exhortation and repose. The length of the reclhiiug 
iigure to tlie right is forty-five feet, tlie upright one is 
tweuty-three, and the sitting statue to the left sixteen 
feet from the pedestal to the crowii of the head. 

Between the little temple and the upright statue the 
face of the rock has been sloped and levelled to receive 
a verbose iiiscrijitioii, no doubt commemorative of die 
vh'tuos and munificence of the founder. The Maha- 
wutKso records the formation of diis rock temple by 
Prakrania Balm, in the twelfth century, and describes 
the attitude of the statues “hi a sitting and a lying 
posture, wliicli he caused to be hewn in the same 
stone.” ^ With the date thus authenticated, one camiot 
avoid being struck by the fact that the art exhibited 
ill the cxecutiou of these singular monuments of Ceylon 
was far hi advance of that wliich was jirevalent in 
Europe at die period when they were erected. 

The objects here described arc only those which lie 
in one dhect hne, and hi the comparatively open ground 
along the embankment of the lake ; dicse, however, form 
but a limited portion of the ruins existing at Topare ; the 
jungle for a considerable distance around is filled with 
similar remains, mounds of brickwork, carved stones, 
broken statues, fallen columns, inscribed slabs, and the 
walls and foundations of overthrown buildings. No- 
tliing so lofty as the great dagobas, or so grand as the 


* yiuhmmn^o, pli. lxA.vii. 
a Q 
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JaytarwanarHama is likely to have escaped observation, 
but the natives declare that the forest abounds with 
other monuments ; and one offered to conduct me to a 
fort a few miles distant, with a statue of a king on the 
rampart. Of the domestic edifices and the houses of the 
people, not a vestige remains, except a few wells, and 
some baths fed by conduits from the lake. 

We rode back to the village of Oodavelld by the 
grass-grown street of the ancient capital, the same 
dong which the Singhalese chroniclers relate that the 
Great Prakrama, “ arraying himself with royal apparel, 
and mounted on an elephant, with a golden umbrella 
over his head,” passed in the pomp of his military 
trimnpha to return thanks for his victories at the shrine 
of the dalada.^ 

Close by the great tamarind tree, under which our 
tents were pitch^, was a tope of coco-nut pahns, that 
proved to be the resort of an innumerable colony of 
plum-headed paroquets.® Our arrival having taken 
place ill the forenoon, wMlst the birds were ah, away, 
-we were not at first aware of their habits ; but about 
sunset as we were preparing for dinner, they began to 
come back in great numbers, chattering, screaming, and 
romping with delight, as they reunited after their day’s 
excuraon. Every minute tlie din increased as tiie 
stragglers came in, till at length their noise fairly 
drowned our voices in the tents. By degrees the 
racket subsided, and as soon as it was dark the whole 
multitude sank into sUence and repose. But at dawn 
a similar scene was re-enacted, one sleepless individual 
awoke its mate and commenced a rapid patter of fehei- 
tations, another and another succeeded, until the whole 
’tribe were in excitement, moving along the fronds of 
the palms, shaking the dew from their plumage, bowing, 
clamouring, coquetting, and preening their feathers. 


JHahataaitso, ch. Ixxiii, 


Palaornis jHexaiiJn, Limi. 
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At leiigtli the first detaclament took its departure for 
the forest, others followed m rapid succession, and by 
the time die sun was iusot, the whole of the noisy 
community had dispersed, and we were free to turn 
again to sleep. 
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CHAP. H. 

MIXEEl — AXARAJAl’OORA— AND THE WEST COAST. 

A DAY’S ride uudev the shade of the forest brought us 
from Toparo to the beautiful artifieial Lake of Miiieri, 
passing on oiu Avay the tank of Gireiitalla, which, but 
for the vicinity of the “ inland sea,” by which it is 
eclipsed, would be regarded as one of the wonders of 
the island. Universal acclaim pronounces Mineri, and 
the suiTonnding scenery, to be the most charming sylvan 
spot in Ceylon. The reservoir is upwards of twenty 
miles in dvcumference ; but, as it lies embayed at the 
confluence of numeims valleys, separated by low and 
Avoocled steeps, no point upon its margin commands a 
view of its entire expanse. The whole scene, the hills, 
the hanging woods, and the glassy waters of the lalce, 
seemed to my mind hke rnsions of Killarney, warmed 
and illumined by an eastei'n sun. Tlie level laud, where 
it approached the lake, waved with luxuriant grass, so 
high that it almost hid tlie horsemen ; and the shallows 
were so profusely covered by tlie leaves and flowers of the 
lotus as to conceal the still water. 

"We rode for a mile along the great embankment, 
which, although ovcrgiwvu with lofty trees, remains 
nearly perfect, and the ancient conduit still gives issue 
to the pent-up flood which, after fertilising a considerable 
area, flows in a broad stream to the Mahawelli-ganga. 
Wc halted for the night in a rest-house, near the resi- 
dence of the head man of the village, close by a little 
temple consecrated to the memory of the individual by 
whom the tank was constructed. 

Tills national benefactor was no other than the apos- 
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Ulte king, Malia Sou, who, m the third century before 
OliristS temporarily abjured the religion of Buddha, 
persecuted its priests, and overthrew its temples and 
statues. But having subsequently recanted his errors, 
he sought to atone for his sacrilege by restoring the 
uiouuments of “the Vanquisher,” and conciliated his 
outraged subjects by the construction of works of utility.® 
Amongst the latter was the Lake of Mineri, or Minihiri, 
which, as the native chronicles say, was formed by the 
conjoint labour of “men and demons;” the demons 
(or Yakkhos) being the aborigines of the district.® It is 
a strildng illustration of the remembrance in which 
the ]jGople still hold the memory of the Idng by 
whom the.se eiioraious reservoirs were formed, that 
they not only forgot his apostasy, but, by a grateful 
ap(jtheosis, have exalted liim to the rank of a god. The 
small chapel near which we rested was dedicated to the 
Mhieria Sawiuy, “ the God of the lake,” and contains, 
as its sole relic, a bow that belonged to die deified 
monarch. 

TILL within the last few years, Mineri abounded in 
ivild animals to such au extent, that it became one of 
the favourite resorts of elephant hunters and of sports- 
men in search of buffaloes and deer ; but the inci’eased 
number of guus in the liaads of the natives, the aumif ) ! 
binning of the tall grass by the peasantry, and, above aU, 
the skngliter committed by the Moors, who diy the deer 
fiesh on stages in the smi, preptiratory to carrying it to 
the Kandyan hills, have reduced the quantities of game 
to such an extent that the spot is now rarely traversed by 
Europeans, 

As the object of my journey rendered it essential that 
I should visit the numerous villages in the heart of the 
island before proceeding north to Anarajapoora, I 
turned westwai'd on leaving Mineri, crossed the great 


* See atife, VoL I. Pt. m. ch. tL 
p. 365 ; and 26. ch. viii. p. .881, &c. 

" JUaliawamio, eli. xxi.v, p. 234. 


® Rajaratnacari, p. 60; 
p.237. ^ ’ 


JRqjavxdi, 
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eastern road at Habooremia, skirted the uiysterious 
moimtain of Eittagalla, which, from its laiving been in 
ancient tunos a retreat of tlie aboriginal Yaklelios, is still 
believed by the peasantry to be the abode of “ demons,” 
and reached the ruins of the ancient city of Vigitapoora, 
near the vast Kalaweva tank, the most stupendous work 
of the kind in Oeylon. 

The tank of Kalaweva, or Kalawapi, was formed by 
Kin g Dhatu Sena about the year 4 GO, by drawing an 
embankment across the Kala-oya, which, flowing from tlie 
vicinity of the great temple of Dumbool, reaches the sea 
at Calpentyn, 

Dhatu Sena was the monarch before alluded to, whose 
son, Mogallana, caused him to be bound “ in chains and 
built up in a wall” — a retributive fate which, accord- 
ing to the Malumanfio^ the king drew down upon liimself 
because, when forming the Kalawapi tank, he buried 
a priest under the embankment, who w£is too pro- 
foundly absorbed in meditation to provide for his own 
safety.^ 

The work was conceived on the grandest imaginable 
scale. The area submerged was more than forty miles in 
circumference, the waters of the river being thrown back 
by the embanlonent, tUl they overflowed the low lands 
round the rock, which overhangs tlie temple of Dambool, 
at a distance of twenty miles from Kalaweva. In the 
opposite direction a canal more than sixty miles in lengtli 
communicated with Anaxajapoora. 

The returning bund of the tank Is twelve miles long, 
and the spill-water, formed of hammered granite, is 
aptly described by Tumour as “ one of the most stu- 
pendous monuments of misapplied human labour in the 
island,”® This misapplication was exhibited by the in- 
efficiency of the work, for the superUnous waters, instead 


1 Far an eiq^lnnation of these 
convertible terms, see Vol. I. Pt. nr. 
di. ii. p, 880 , 


* MaAatemsOf ch, xxxviii. p. 262, 
Sea ante, Vol, I. Pt. ni. ch. is. p. 391. 
** Note to the Mabamanso, p. 11. 
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of escaping by the intended overfall, burst the enor- 
mous embankment, and the tank was destroyed. This 
took place at a period so remote, that the ai’ea of the 
original lake now forms part of the forest, and venerable 
trees, whose dnnensions attest their age, cover the long 
ridge of the embankment. 

Yigitapoora having been the residence of a king five 
hundred years before the Christian era, was a fortress 
and a city when Anarajapoora was still a village.^ One 
of the episodes in the Mahawanso describes its siege by 
Dutugaimunu, b.c. 204, when it was surrounded by a 
“ triple battlement, and entered by a gate of iron.”® So 
late as the twelfth century, the city was rebuilt and its 
monuments restored by Prakrama Bahu I. ,■ but such 
has been the rapid decay, incident to the climate, and 
consequent on the desertion of the place, through fear 
of the maliu'ia diffused by tlie bursting of the great tank, 
that hardly a vestige now remains except the founda- 
tions of tlie fort, a dagoba evidently bruit of bricks taken 
from the city wah, a few stone troughs and cliiseled 
pillars, and the mormds of earth that serve to mark the 
site of the ancient buildings. 

Wliilst riding near the fort, our attention was sud- 
denly attracted by an intolerable stench proceeding 
from the timber of a tree which was being felled by a 
party of natives. These, equally with ourselves, seemed 
overcome hy the abominable smeU emitted by the 
tree, which is known by the Singhalese as the gooroenda 
— a name expressive of this ofiensive quality of its 
wood. A gentleman long engaged in the department 
of the Surveyor-general, assures me, that such is the 
loathing and sickness produced by its foetid odorm, that 
when woodmen are engaged in felling a boundary, the 
ample word gooroenda I pa^cd along the line to indicate 
that one of these odious trees requires to be removed, 


' It -wail llie capital of Pandu-wasa, B.c. 304. — MaTiatoanao, cli. Tui. p. 65. 
MaJiawmisoy ch. xxv. p. 163. 
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suffices to place tlie party on the alert; — and all who 
can, effect their escape from the vicinity.^ 

A few years prior to my tour through this part oi 
Ceylon, a gentleman who accompanied me on the pre- 
sent journey chanced to follow the track of a herd of 
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whd elephants near the tank of Kalaweva, when he 
suddenly found lumself in front of a gigantic statue in 


1 The Gooroenda did not escape 
the keen obsemtion of Tbvmherg, 
when he -visited Ceylon in a.d. 1778, 
bat the specimens' bronght to him 
cOntmued neither fto-wers nor font, 
and hence he could only decide that 
it -was not the ^ercuhafatida, nor 
the Aiiagyris fcelida. — XHTrsBEnG’s 
TravSs, vol. *iv. pp. 234-6. The 


Gooroenda is not the only tree so 
shxumed j Dr. Gabdheb described in 
the CmcMa Journal of Ifatural 
Hist., (vol. -yii. p. 2) a ne-w genua 
of plants -which he foimd in Ceylon, 
and called DysoMden^on, £.'onL die 
oi&nsive smell of aU the species com- 
prised in it. 
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tlie forest, the existence of which had been previously 
nnknown to Europeans. Ho led us to tlie spot, and our 
surprise was extreme on beholding a figure of Buddha, 
nearly fifty feet in height, carved from the face of a granite 
cliff, and so detached that only two slender ties had been 
left unhewn at the back to support the colossus by main- 
taining its attachment -with living stone. 

The scene was moat remarkable. As usual, ad- 
vantage had been taken of a group of enormous rocks, 
to form temples and pauselas in the fissmes between, 
and prodigious labour had been expended in hewing 
steps, hollowing niches, and excavating batlis. There 
had formerly been a pandal to shelter the statue, and 
holes still remain in the rock which had served for 
the insertion of the colmnns that supported it. The 
place was deserted and silent. Close by dwelt one 
.solitaiy priest, Avith no attendant sjive a neophyte, liis 
pupil; he told us that the statue had been made by 
order of Prakrama Baliu^, and that the temple in its 
prosperity was called Nopyampaha Estnne, but since 
it fell into ruins, it bas been knoAvn as the Ardcana 
Wihai'a. 

Turning northward from the temple, a long ride 
through the forest brought us to the foot of the sacred 
hill of Miluntala, Avhich overlooks the ancient capital 
Anarajapoora. 

MBiiutala is undoubtedly the most ancient scene of 
mountain Avorsliip in Ceylon. Venerated by the Sin- 
ghalese ere Gotama impressed his foot-print on the summit 
of Adam’s Peak its highest point Avas knoA\m in the 
sacred legends as the Cliff of Ambatthalo, on AAdiich 


1 At Se-jaoeiQQ’ve Kande Wiliaia, 
on the southern vorgo of the Seven 
Onrles, there is a statue which, in 
size, atUtucle,. and other porUevdars, 
bears a close reseniblance to that 
deacrihed above. Some of equally 
colossal dimensions are described by 
liTJcn vx.vu, in his Aivount of Jfi/mre, 


one in tlio open air at a Jain temple 
in Oaniu'a, and one of Gotama Hajn, 
at Oarciilln, 38 feot high. Voh. lii. 
p. 83, 410. 

® IMmxmmo, cli. xiii, p. 77 ; 
Fokb'Es’ JSleveii Tears in CeijJon, 
vol. i, p. .184. 
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Maliinclo alighted when arriving in Ceylon to establivsh 
the religion of Bndclha. It was to a spot near the sum- 
mit that the king was allured, while following a devo 
under the form of an elk, when he encountered the great 
apostle and became his first convert ' ; here it was that 
Mahiiulo clied^ and on this> holy hill, his disciples, in 
remembrance of his virtues, bestowed the name of their 
divine teacher.® 

The mountain is one of a few insulated elevations, 
which here rise suddenly from the plain ; its height is 
upwards of a thousand feet, its slopes ai*e densely 
covered with wood, and its summit is crowned by huge 
rocks of riven granite. Sighi is a MU scarped into a for- 
tress ; Mihintala, a mountain carved into a temple. The 
ascent is on the northern side, and the southern face, 
which is almost precipitous, commands a magnificent 
view which reaches across the island from sea to sea. 
A flight of steps, more than a thousand in niunber^, 
partly hewn out of the rock, but generally formed of 
slabs of granite fifteen feet wide, leads from the base to 
the highest peak of the mountain. 

On a small plateau near the top, tire dwellings of the 
priests and the principal buildings are grouped round 
the AmbustcUa dagoba, wliich marks the spot whereon 
occrmced the interview between Malmido and his royal 
convert Devenipiatissa. Unlike the generality of such 
monnmenta, the AmbnsteUa is built of stone instead 
of brick; on a terrace encircled by octagonal pillars, 


1 Malmmnto, ch, liv. p. 79. 

* B.O. 266, MaJumamo, ch. xx. p. 
124. 

’ It bad pieyiondy been celled 
“ Misaa” (M^awarua, eh. xii. p. 77), 
and “ JLtwsoAio” ch.xrii.p. 106); 

and after MaLindo lind depoelied 
there the numerous relice of Buddha 
sent to Oeylon by Asoka, tmtil build- 
ings could be erected to receiTe them 
at the capital, he changed its name 
' to Cfheiij/o (IMd.') ; ChBtiya.-g^ he- 
ing the capital of a Idngdom, the 
soveiugn of which was a hinaman of 


his own (Ibid. ch. xiii. p, 76). It 
was afterwards collod " Smniaetme," 
or the Place of the SlKteen Belies ; 
and £na^, Mihintala. Pa TTta -k-, the 
Chinese Buddhist, obIIb it Po-lhi, — 
FaS Koue Fi, ch. xxxTiii. p 336, and 

HroTOirTiiBAira, Mo-hi-inr-to-lo. ^ce 

FSl&'ins JBitddhistes, tom. 11. p. 1^.) 

* The priests told me tlie steps 
numberea eighteen hundred and 
forty y and that they had been formed 
by ffing Maha DaBiya Mona, who 
reined A.i>. 8. — See TuENOim’s 
Bpitotne, p. 10, 
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the capitals of wliich arc omameiited by carvings of 
the sacred goose.' Close beside it is a broken statue 





of the pious monarch. The cells are still remaining 
which, according to tlie Mahawanso, Devenipiatissa 
caused to be hollowed in the rock*, and near them is 
the Nagasandhi tank made for the priesthood by TTing 
Aggrabodhi, a. n. 580.® Thence the last flight of steps 
leads to the summit of Ambatthalo crowned by the 
Etwihara dagoba, a semicircular pile of brick work one 
hundred feet high, which euslu’ines a single hair from 
the forehead of Buddha. This remarkable structure 
has stood for upwards of eighteen centuries. It was 
built by BAtiya Eaja about the first year of the 


For tlie liouoius pnid to tlie 
goose, see Vol. I. Pt. iv. (li. -vii p. 
485 


® MaTtatmuio, cl, xU p. 103} 
Jtafavah, p 184. 

^ Mahamimao, eh. xlii. 
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Cliristian era, aucl tire Mahawanso relates that, on its 
completion, the king caused it to be enveloped in a 
jewelled covering ornamented with pearls, and spread a 
foot carpet from Mihintala to Anarajapoora, that pilgrims 
might proceed all the way with unwashed feet.^ The 
rock in many places bears inscriptions recording the 
munificence of the sovereigns of Ceylon, and the ground 
is strewn with the fragments of broken carved-work and 
the debris of ruined buildings. On the face of the chlT 
a ledge of granite artificially levelled is pointed out as 
“the bed of Mahindo,” from wliich a view of extraor- 
dinaiy beauty extends over an expanse of foliage that 
stretches to the verge of tlie horizon. Towering above 
this ocean of verdure are the gigantic dagobas of Anarar' 
japoora, whose artificial lakes lie glittering in the sun- 
beams below ; and, dim in the distance, can be descried 
the sacred rock of Dambool, and the mysterious summit 
of the Eitta-galla moimtain. 

The road leading from the base of Mihintala to Anara- 
japoora, a distance of nearly eight miles, is marked by 
as many traces of antiquity as the Appian Way between 
Aricia and Eome. It passes between mouldering walls, 
by mounds where the grass imperfectly conceals the 
ruins beneath, and by fragments of fallen columns that 
mark the sites of perished monmncnts. It was the Yia 
Sacra of the Buddhist hierarchy, along wliich they con- 
ducted processions led by thmr sovereigns from the tem- 
ple at the capitol to the peak of Ambatthalo.* Though 
now overgrown with jimgle and forest trees, it was 
traversed by chariots two thousand years ago, when the 
pious king Devenipiatissa sent his carriage to bring 
Mahindo to the sacred city.® 

Passing by the noble tank of ISTeuera-weva, and having 
forded the Malwatte-oya (the Kadomba of the Mdhor 


* ch. xxxiv. p. 21.3. 

^ MaliawaMO, di. xxxyii. p. 240. 
These processions are minuidy de- 
scribed by Fa Hjaet, Kwie Ki, 

VOL. II. B 


cb. xxxrriii. p. 336. See tmie, Vol, I. 
p. .366. 

® 3IahawemsOf oh. xiv. p. 80. 
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wamo), we rode throiigli the thick forest, which covers 
everything with an impervious shade, except where the 
piety of pilgrims and devotees has caused a space to be 
cleared round the principal monuments. Here the air is 
heavy and luiwholesome, vegetation is rank, and malaria 
broods over the waters, as they escape from the broken 
tanks ; one of wiiicli, the Abhaya-weva, is the oldest in 
Ceylon.^ The sohtary city has shrunk into a few scat- 
tered huts that scarcely merit the designation of a vil- 
lage.® The humble dwelling of a government officer, 
the pansela of the officiating priests, a wretched bazaar, 
and the houses of the native headmen, are all that now 
remains of the metropolis of Anmadha, the “ Aniiro- 
grammnm Hegium” of Ptolemy, the sacred capital of 
“ the kingdom of Lions,” on whose splendours the 
Chinese travellers of the early ages expatiated with re- 
hgioiia fervour.® The present aspect of the place fin- 
nishes proofs that these encomiums were not unmeriled, 
and shows that the whole area, extending for some 
miles in every direction, must have been covered with 
buildings of singular magnificence, surrounded by groves 
of odoriferous trees. It recalls the description of the 
palace of Kubla Elian, 

“ Where twice five miles of fertile ground, 

With walls and towers, were girded round j 


^ This tank, called also the Jaya- 
weva, was constructed b.o. 605. 
Malmoaim, oh. x. p. 66, See ante, 
Pt. m. (ih. ii. p. 328. 

® For an oc'coimt of the ancient 
diy, as described in the Singhalese 
Chronicles, see Vol. I, Pt. it. ch. yii. 
p. 403, Oapt, CicAParAif, Roy. Art. 
F.R.S., puhuahed in 1832, Some ife- 
ntarka m Oie Aneieiit Cittf of Anara- 
je^oora in the Transact, of tlw Itoy. 
AsuA. Soe. vol. iii. p. ‘UtS, and in 
1862 he conunnnicated a further 
paper on the some subject, which has 
been printed in the Asiat. Soe. 
Jowmal, Tol. xiii. p. 164. There is 
also an interesting account of the 
Ruins, by Mr. Kktonioir, in the 

n 


Jmim. oftJicAsiai. Soc.of Seni/ttlfor 
1847, vol. xvi. pt. i. p. 213. 

® Fa IItan, .Eoc Kme JD', ch. 
xxxviii.p. 383. The antiquity cloiiued 
for Anaraj apooraby theiitff/fflrfltnaewt, 
OAcecds that assigned to it ^ by tho 
Mahawanso, the fonner asserting that 
it existed ns a city before the advent 
of the first Buddha to Ceylon (p. 2). 
Founns infers, from the absence of 
anything in the site and the aoil to 
recommend it for selection os a town, 
that the place mnst have been 
chosen on superstitious grounds at a 
time when Mihintala was the scene 
of hill-worship, prior to the intro- 
I diictiott of Buddlnsm. — Jiieven Tears 
' in Ceylon, vol. i. ch. x. p. 207. 
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And there ■were gardens bright wiUi simioiis rills, 

"Wliere blossomed many an bicense-hearing tree, 

And there were forests, sncieut as the bills, 

IBlnfolding sunny spote of greenery.” * 

On reaching the grass-grown street which intersected 
the city from north to south, the first object that strikes 
the eye is the vast coHeclion of stone columns, each 
twelve feet in height, that mark the site of the Maha- 



KUlNd OF TBU PAXiAOU, 


lowa-paya, the “Brazen Palace” of Dutugaimunu^ ; 
wMch, according to the Mahawanso, was supported by 
“ axteen hundred pillars of rock.”® 

These pillars retain the marks of the wedges by 
which they were split off in the quarry, and are so 
rough and undressed, that they suggest the idea of 
havibg.been formerly coated with chunam ; a conjecture 
which is Supported by those passages in the Mahawanso 
which describe the beauty and decorations of the original 
bnildings.* 


1 Coi.'EHIDeE. 

* See an account of tbie building 
VoL L Pt. m ch. V. p. 366 . 

. * MiAtaomtsO/ ch. jcxx'ci. 


* MahawansOf ch. jocrii. p. 163. 
The K^avalif p. 223, implies that 
■they were co'vered'-wi'th copper. — See 
ante, Vol, I. Pt. iv, ch. tu. p. 482. 
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la close- proximity to the Brazen Palace are numerous 
places of interest ; such as the tomb of Eiag Batiya Tissa, 
the only person permitted by the priests to enter the sub- 
terranean chamber beneath the EuanweU^ dagoba^ ; — ^the 
spot on which the bodies of the kings were consumed ; — 
the ‘'Place of Lamentation” for the royal family ; — the 
“ Eangse-malle-chetiya,” an assembly-haU for the priests ; 
and the “ Palace of the Peacock,” buht in the first century 
of the Christian era.® 

But that which renders the fallen city illustrious 
even- in ruins, is the possession of the Jaya Sri Maha 
BodinrWohanse, “the Victorious, Illustrious, Supreme 
Lord, the Sacred Bo-Tree,” the planting of which 
forms the grandest episode in the sacred annals of 
Ceylon.® 

The Bo-tree of Anarajapoora is, in all probability, the 
oldest historical tree in the world. It was planted 288 
years before Christ, and hence it is now 2147 years old. 
Ages varying from one to five thousand years have been 
assigned to the baohahs of Senegal, the eucalyptus of Tas- 
mania, the dragon-tree of Orotava, the Wellinytonia of 
California, and the chesnut of Mount Etna^ But all these 
estimates are matters of conjecture, and such calculations, 
however ingenious, must be purely inferential ; whereas 
the age of the Bo-tree is matter of record, its conservancy 
has been an object of solicitude to successive dynasties, 


’ Mahawctnso, ch. xxxiT. p. 212. 

® Jtq/aratnacari, p. 73. 

® Mahawaiiso, ch. xpiu. xix. ; 
jafotncicari, p. 34 j Rqjavtdi, p. 184. 
'I'd’ on account of. the arrival of the 
Bo-tree from M^odha, and its 
planting' at Anarajapoora, see mite, 
vol. I.^. in. eh. iii. p. Ml. 

Be GaudoIiLE has propounded 
the theory that 'trees do not die of 
old age in the proper eense of the 
'term, and that if iminjvu.'ed exter- 
nally there is no necessary limit to 
the diu’ation of tree life. “ On doit 
d'ailleiu’a envisager im arhre comme 

n 


un etre mul'tiple, compoeS d’autant 
d’individua qivil y a dee bom-geons ; 
h pen piie comme nne masse da 
olypes eet formde par une infinitS 
’individus agglomd:^s. D’apr^s cea 
conaiddrationB on a conclu avee 
Todson, ^ue I’age auq^uel peuvent 
pnrvenir les aihrcs est UlimitH, et 
qii’ils ne purissent que pax la rupture 
des branches qui entree la carlo 
dn tronc, ou par d’autres causes tout 
B. fait accidentelles. Xj’ohserva'tioii,” 
&c. JBibl. Umv. de &enive, tom. 
xlvi, p. 394. 
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and tlio story of its vicissiludcs has been preserved in a 
series of contimmis cliromcles amongst tlie most authentic 
that have heen handed down by mankind. 



THIS SACRED BO-IKEE, 


Oompared with it the Oak of Ellerslie is but a sapling ; 
and the Concjnexor’s Oak in Windsor Forest, barely num- 
bers half its years. The yew-trees of Fountains Abbey are 


A ctronologiral seriea of Ws- 
torical possagofl in wliicli tlie pro- 
Itmgad cxisteace of tlis sfiored tree 


has tean recorded, 'wMl be fonnd iu 
a note appended to this chapter. 
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beKeved to have flourished there twelve hundred years ago ; 
the olives in the Garden of Gethse m a n e were foU grown 
when the Saracens were expelled ii'om Jerusalem ; and 
the cypress of Soma, in Lombardy, is said to have been 
a tree in the time of Julius Caesar ; yet, the Bo-trec 
is older than the oldest of these by a century, and would 
almost seem to verify the prophecy pronounced when 
it was planted, that it would “ flourish and be green for 
ever.” 

The degree of sanctity with which this extraordinary 
tree has been invested in the imagination of the Budd- 
hists, may be compared to the feeling of veneration with 
which Christians would regard the attested wood of the 
cross. To it kings have even dedicated their dominions, 
in testimony of their behef that it is a branch of the iden- 
tical fig-tree under which Gotama Buddha reclined at 
Uruwelaya®, when he underwent his apotheosis. Wlien 
tire king of Magadlia, in comphance with the request of 
the sovereign of Ceylon, was willing to send lum a por- 
tion of that sanctified tree to be planted at Anarajapoora, 
he was deterred by the reflection that “ it cannot he meet 
to lop it with any weapon ; ” but, under the instruction of 
the high priest, using vermilion in a golden pencil, he 
made a streak on the branch, which, ” severing itself, 
hovered over the mouth of a vase filled with scented 
soil,” into which it struck its roots and descended.® 
Taking the legend as a sacred law, the Buddhist priests 
to the present day object religiously to “ lop it with any 
weapon,” and are contented to collect any leaves which, 
severing themselves, may chance to fall to the ground. 
These are regarded as treasures by the pilgrims, who 
carry them away to the remotest parts of the island. It 
is even suspected, that rather than strip the branches, the 
importunities of an impatient devotee are sometimes 


^ Maliawamo, cli. xvii. xix. I * Ihid. ch. xviii. p. 113. 

® Thid. ch. i. (B-C. 5,30.) | 

R H 4 
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silenced by the pious fraud of substituting the foliage 
of some other fig for that of the exalted Bo-tree, I ex- 
pressed a ■wish, to have a few leaves of the genuine plant, 
and the native officer undertook to bring tliem to me at 
night The other bo-trees which are found in the vicinity 
of every temple in Ceylon, are said to be aU derived from 
the parent tree at Anarajapoora, but they have been pro- 
pagated by seeds ; the priesthood adhering in this respect 
to die precedent recorded in the MaJiawanso, when Mo- 
hindo himself, “ taking up a fruit as it feU, gave it to the 
king to plant.” ^ 

Il’or is tliis superstitious anxiety a feeling of recent 
gro-wth. It can be traced to the remotest periods of 
Buddhism ; and the same homage which is paid to the 
tree at the present day was wont to be manifested two 
thousand years ago. Age after age the sacred amials 
record the works which successive sovereigns erected 
for the preservation of the Bo-tree ; the walls which they 
built around it, the carvings with whicli they adorned 
them, and the stone steps wliich they constructed to lead 
to the sacred endosure. The latter were raised by a 
king, A.D. 182 2 ; and in 223, a stone ledge -was added to 
the endosing wall.® Century after century, repairs or 
additions to the huildings are recorded in the Singhalese 
annals. King Abhaya, A.D. 240, placed “ a cornice on the 
parapet, a porch at tiie southern entrance, four hexagonal 
pillars of stone at the corners, and a statue of Buddha at 
each entrance.”^ His successor, Maha Sen, caused “two 
statues of bronze to be cast and erected in the bnll of the 
great Bo-tree and mention is made in the sacred annals, 
nearly two thousand years later, of the edebratiou of a 
festival, which, “ from the period when the supreme Bo- 
tree was planted, the rulers of Lanka held every twelfth 
year, for the purpose of watering it.”® 


^ Mahawanso, oil. xix, 

* Ibid. oil. xxxvi. 

* Ibid. ch. xxxTi. 


* Ibid, oil. xxxvi. 

* Ibid. oh. xxjrrii. 
^ Ibid, ch. xxxriii. 
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In the fifth, century, Fa Hian found the Bo-tree in 
vigorous health, and its guardians displaying towards 
it the same vigilant tenderness which they exliibit at 
the present day : “ quand I’arhre fut haut d’environ vingt 
tcliang il pencha du c6t^ du sud-est. Le roi, craignant 
qu’il ne tonib^l.t, le fit Stayer par huit ou neuf piliers, qui 
formerent une enceinte en le soutenant . . . Les religieux 
de la Eaison (Buddhists), ont I’hahitude de I’honorer sans 
reMche.”^ 

The author of the Mahawamo^ who wrote between 
the years 459 and 478 A.D., after relating the ceremo- 
nial which had been observed nearly eight hundred years 
before at the planting of the venerated tree by Mahindo, 
concludes by saying ; “ Thus tins monarch of the forest, 
endowed with miraculous powers, has stood for ages in 
the delightful Maha-mego garden in Lanka, promoting 
the spiritual welfare of its inhabitants and the propagation 
of true religion.” ® 

In A.D. 804, the reigning king “ caused a hall to be 
built in honour of and near to the Bo-tree, at Anuradhor 
poora-neuera ; ” * and in a.d. 1153, Frakrama-Bahu 
“made a house around Jaya-maha Bodhin-Wohanse, 
i. e. the Bo-tree.” * It will be observed that throughout 
these notices (and they are but a few out of a multi- 
tude) the object of veneration is always alluded to as 
“ the” Bo-tree, no doubt having ever been suggested as 
to its identity ; and the Rajavali, a still later authority 
than those already quoted, speaking of Wejaya-Bahn 
(who recovered the southern division of Ceylon from the 
Malabars, a.d. 1240), says he was a “ descendant of the 
family who had brought the Bo-tree get existing to 
Ceylon.” ® 

Eegarded with so much idolatry, tended with atten- 
tion so unremitting, resorted to from all lands in- 
which the name of Buddha is held in veneration, and 

‘ Fa Hian, JbS KoiiS Ki, ch. ® Hajaratnaeari, p. 70. 
xiacviii. * Ibid, p, 80. 

“ Maltamtuoj di. xix. ' Sajavdli, p. 267, 
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its vicissitiides recorded in tlic sacred Instory of an 
island tho inhabitants of wliicli considered themselves 
blessed by the possession of so heaveidy a treasure ; the 
conjecture (had it ever been hazarded) that the original 
tree might have died and its place been supplied by one 
secretly substituted, may fairly be regarded as air 
hypothetical impossibility. Such an event as the death 
of the great Bo-tree of jAnarajapoora wordd have spread 
consternation, not only throughout Ceylon, but over 
Siam and China, It vronld have been regarded as a 
visitation too portentous to be contemplated -with equa- 
nimity, and recorded -with a becoming sense of the 
calamity, in the annals of every Buddhist nation hr 
Asia, 

It is strange, too, that amidst the intestine convulsions 
vrhich so often expelled the native Singhalese sovereigns 
and seated the Malabar conquerors in their capital, 
’when dagohas and temples of Buddha-worship sulfeTeci 
spoliation, and the most precious relics were carried 
away as warlilce trophies, the Bo-tree was uniformly 
spared by the conquerors and permitted to doimsh 
unmolested. Ilad it been otherwise, the Singhalese 
chroniclers would not have failed to arouse tlic indigna- 
tion of the faitiiful by denouncing an insult offered by 
Brahmauical rivals to the most sacred adjunct of the 
Buddhist religion. But so far from this being the case 
not a single instance is on record of indignity offered to 
the tree ; whilst the sacred historians recount with befit- 
ting emotion the spoliation of wiharas and tlie overtlrrow 
of temples. 

At the present day the aspect of the tree suggests the 
idea of extreme antiquity; the branches, wMch have 
rambled at their will far beyond the outline of its 
enclosiue, the rude pillara of masonry that have been 
carried out to support them, the retaining walls which 
shore up the parent stem, the time-worn steps by 
which the place is approached, and the grotesque carv- 
ings that decorate the stonework and friezes ; all impart 
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tlie conviction that the tree which they encompass has 
been watched over with abiding soHdtnde and regarded 
with an excess of veneration that conld never attach to 
an object of dubious authenticity. 

The marvellous tree is situated in an enclosure ap- 
proached tlirough the porch of the temple, the priests of 
which are charged with its preservation. The principal 
building is modern and plain, but amongst the materials 
of which it is biult are some antique carvings of singular 
excellence. The most remarkable of these is a semicir- 



cular slab, which now forma a doorstep to the principal 
entrance, and surpasses, both in the design and execution 
of the devices by which it is decorated, any similar relic 
that I have seen in Ceylon. 

Its ornaments consist of concentric fiUets, the three 
innermost of which represent the lotus in its various 
stages of bud, leaf, and flower ; that in the centre is a 
row of the hmza or sacred goose\ and on the outer one 
is a procession of the horse, the elephant, the hon, and 
Brahmanee ox. 

In the vicinity of the Bo-tree is the spot rendered 
memorable by the death-struggle and tomb of the chival- 


^ See ante, Vol I. Pi. iv. oh. Tii. 
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rous Elala, whose defeat, by Dutugoinninu has beeu eke- 
where descaibed.^ A solilaiy column stands on the scene 
of the conflict, a grassy mound covers the remnants of a 
dagoba erected by the conqueror to commemorate his 
victory, and in the shade of the adjoining forest is con- 
cealed the tomb of the fallen chief, from respect for 
whom it was the custom of the Idiigs “ on reaching this 
quarter of the city to silence their musical bands ^ and 
so profound is the veneration of the Singhalese for the 
memory of Elala, that even to the present day the place 
is regarded with awe, and shown to strangers with myste- 
rious reluctance. 

Close by are the remains of one of the most ancient 
dagobas, the Mirisiwettye, or as it is called in the Malia- 
wanso, the MaricTiawatti," built by Dutugaiimmu to 
commemorate the recovery of his kingdom B.o. 161.® It 
is now a mere barrow of earth overrun witli jungle. 

Retuming by the Brazen Palace, and passing along 
the great northern street, the RuanweU^, the Dagoba 
of the “Golden Dust,” by far the most celebrated in 
Ceylon, is descried above the trees to tlie left. Tins 
enormous pile, the desexiptionB of winch occupy so 
large a space iu tlie Mahawanso, was begun by Dutu- 
gaimunu one hundred and sixty years before the Cliris- 
tian era, and completed by his successor, after having 
occupied almost twenty years in its erection.^ Its 
original outline was destroyed by the Malabars A.D. 
1214®, but it is stiU a little mountain of masonry, up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty feet high®, overgrown 
with jungle and trees. The terrace which sustains it is 
comparatively perfect^ and from its sides protrude the 


^ See wtfe.Vel, L Pfc m. ch. y. p, 
363. 

Mahawanso, cli. xcr. p. 166 ; see 
also (mite, VoL, I. Pt. nr. ch. t. p. 
■853. 

McJtaneanso, ch. xrri. p. 160; 
Seffavali, p. 222, 

* Mahamemso, ch. xxxiii. p. 200. 


” UnA. Ixxix. 

® In 1830 the hraglit'waB 180 feet, 
but it is now less than 160 feet. A 
compaiaiiYe Yiew of the dimensions 
of the principal dagobaa at Anaraja- 
pooiB, may he obtained Upm the fol- 
io-wing diagram ! — 
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heads of -elephants, whose concealed bodies appear to be 
supporting the structure. Around it the pious care of 
the Buddhists has preserved numerous memorials of its 
founder ; an octagonal inscribed column, which the 
legends say once stood in the centre of the space now 
occupied by the great dagoba* ; a slab which marks the 
spot where Dutugaimunu died^ and a stone with carved 
pilasters winch covers his tomb. On the south side of 
the terrace is a statue of Kong Batiya Tissa, who reigned 
at the dawning of the Christian era ; and in front is the 
entrance to the subterranean passage by which it is pre- 
tended that the priest conducted him privately to view 
the interior of the dagoba.® 

Eastward from the Euanwelle dagoba is that known 
as the Abhayagiri, erected by Walagam Bahu to commie- 
morate the recovery of his throne after the expulsion of 
the Malabars, b.o. 87.* Wlien entire, it was the most 
stupendous in Ceylon, having been originally four hun- 
dred and five feet high from the ground to tlic summit 
of the spire. After a lapse of nearly two thousand years, 
and after imdergoing frequent reductions and restora- 
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COaJFABATlVS DIllUNSlOlfS OF OSB BXaVJaBAI* SAOOBAB AT AITABAJAPOOBA 


^ MaJiawanso, cli. zziz. ]p, 109. 

* Ibid. cTi. xxxii. 

s Ibid. oh. xxiv. See a uotice of 
this -Ixndition in the ehaptei- on Sin- 


ghalefle literature, Tol. I. Pt, iv. eh. x. 

* Mahaieemso, ch. xxxiii, p. 206 ; 
Majayatnacan, p. 41 ; see Vol. 
1. ni. oh. iv, p. 348. 
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tions, it is still iipwanls of two hmiclred and forty foot in 
height. Lite the EuanwoUc, it too is densely covered 
wi^ trees which have token root in the clefts of the 
masonry, and huge heaps of displaced bricks lie in decay 
ai’ound its base. The word ahhayagiri means Hterally 
“ the mountain of safety ” — tlie origin of die epithet is 
uncertain, but it presents a curious coincidence with the 
term, by whicli, according to Diodorus Siculus, the people 
of Samothrace designated the mounds erected by them to 
commemmorate their preservation from the Oyansean 
deluge — “ 0^01 r%s a-eorr^piag.” 

Near the intersection of the two great streets of the 
dty stands the Thuparama, the most venerated of all 
the dagobas in Ceylon, having been constructed by 
King Devenipiatissa to enshrhie the collar-bone of 
Buddha®, three centuries before the Cliristian era. So 
sacred was this dagoba held to be, that Upatissa, a.d. 400, 
caused a case to be made for it of “ metal ornamented 
with gold;”® and witliin this last twenty years a pious 
priest at Anarajapoora collected funds from the devoxit 
for clearing it of the plants by which it had been pre- 
viously overrun and covering it with a coating of chunam. 
Its outline is peculiar, being flattened at the top and so 
hollowed at the sides as to give it the configuration of a 
bcU.* Its height is about seventy feet from the ground, 
and the terrace on which it is placed is surroxmded by 
rows of monolithic piUars, each twenty-six feet high, with 
richly decorated capitels. 

When the dalada was brought from India, in the 
fourth century®, it was placed for security in a building 
at the foot of the Thuparama dagoba, and here it was 
shortly afterwaida seen by Fa Hiaw.® The ruins of this 


‘ Diobortib SiffiTLire, lit. v. c. 47. 
Pa Hian gives to the AToiftyagai 
the Chinese name Won' Wei, -wSch 
Hbuttsai lenders " la montagne sans 
ertetnte.’’ — Ibe Ki, eh. xzrriii, 
* Mahammo, oh. Rvii. p. 108. 

® UtiA. ch. aaotvii. p. 260. 

See diEigtam, p. 621, note. A 
view of this dngoba, from an un- 


published lithograph, by Piinsep, is 
given in the JB.mmooTi of Arci^e- 
ture, by PEBaussoir, who pronounces 
it to be " older than any monument 
now existing on the continent of 
India,” vol. i. p. 41. 

° M<JMiomsa, ch. xxxvii. p, 241. 

® Foe £bui Kt, ch. xxxviii. 
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edifice still remain, and in front of tlieui is a semicirctilai" 
stone, similar in design to that at the entrance to the 
great Wihara, but inferior in execution. Anothca? re- 
markable object in the same vicinity is a block of granite, 
upwards of ten feet in length, hollowed into a cistern, 
which tradition has described as the trough of Dutiigai- 
munu’s elephant. 

Beyond the Thuparama stands the Lonka-ramaya, a 
dagoba of the third century, wMch is still in tolerable 
preservation ; and further to the north is the Jayta-wana- 
rama^, erected by Maha Sen, a.d. 330. It still rises to 
the height of two hundred and forty-nine feet, and is 
clothed to die summit witli trees of the largest size. 



The solid mass of masoiuy in this vast mound is pro- 
digj,ous. Its diameter is three hundred and sixty feet, 
and its present height (including the pedestal and spire) 
two himdred and forty-nine feet ; so that the contents of 
the semicircular dome of brickwork and the platform of 
stone, seven hundred and twenty feet square and fifteen 
feet high, exceed twenty millions of cubical feet. 

Even with the facilities wliich modern invention sup- 


I CaUod J'^a-wamiOj in tLe Mdhawanao, 
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plies for economising labotn-, ilie building of sucli a 
mass would at present occupy five Inmdred bricklayers 
from sis to seven years, and would involve an expendi- 
ture of at least a miUiou sterling. Tlie materials are 
Bulfrcient to raise eight thousand houses each with twenty 
feet frontage, and these would form thhly streets half- 
armHe in lengtli. They would construct a town the size 
of Ipswich or Coventiy; they would hne an ordinary 
railway tunn61 twenty Wes long, or form a wall one foot 
ill thickness and ten feet in height, reaching from London 
to Edinbm’gh, 

Sucli are the dagobas of Anarajapoora, structures whose 
stupendous climensiona and the waste and misapplication 
of labour lavished on them are hardly outdone even 
in the instance of the Pyramids of Egypt. In the in- 
fancy of art, the origin of these “high places" may pos- 
sibly have boon the ambition to expand the earthen 
mound which covered the ashes of the dead into the 
dimensions of the eternal Mils, the earliest altars for 
adoration and sacrifice. And in their present condition, 
alike defiant of decay and triumphant over time, they 
arc invested with smgular interest as monuments of an 
age before the people of the East had learned to hollow 
caves in rocks, or elevate temples on the solid earth. 

Eor imles round Anarajapoora the surface of the 
country is covered with remnants and fragments of the 
ancient city ; in some places the soil is red with the dust 
of crumbling bricks; broken statues of bulls and de- 
phants, stone sarcophagi and pedestals, ornamented with 
grotesque human figures, lie Mdden in the jungle ; but the 
most siuprising of all is the multitude of columns, “ the 
world of hewn stone pillars,” which excited the astonish- 
ment of Enox when effecting Ms escape from captivity.’- 

The number of wild animals in the surrounding 
district is quite extraordinary. Elephants are seen 
close to the ruins, buffaloes luxuriate in the damp 
sedge, crocodiles abound in the tanks, herds of deer 


* pt. iv. ch. ii. p. 166 . 
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browse in the glades, bears and jackals * sktilk amongst 
fallen columns, and innumerable birds, especially pear 
fowl, jungle-cocks, and paroquets break the still soh- 
tttde by their incessant calls. 

Before leaving for Aiipo, the priests of the great 
temple waited upon me bringing with them a youth, 
the lineal representative of an ancestor who accom- 
panied the Bo-tree in its voyage from Magadha to 
Ceylon b.c. 289, The chiefship of the district has 
been ever since in the same fa^y, and the boy, who 
bears the title of SuriyarEmnara-Singha, “ Priace of 
the Lion and the Sun,” can boast an unbroken descent, 
compared with whose antiquity the most renowned 
peerages of Europe are but creations of yesterday. 

Prom Anarajapoora, I returned to the west coast, 
following the line of the Malwatte-oya the ancient 
Eadamba, which flows into tlie Gulf of Manaar, north 
of Aripo, Within a few miles of the coast om party 
passed, at Taikum, the immense causeway of cut 
granite, two hundred and fifty yards in length, and 
upwards of fifteen feet high, by which it was attempted 
to divert the waters of tire river into the canal, that was 
designed to supply the Giants’ Tank.® IfTone of the great 
reservoirs of Ceylon have attracted so much attention 
as this stupendous work. The retaining bund of the 
reservoir, which is three hundred feet broad at the 
base, can be traced for more than fifteen nules, and, 


' It is a cmious coiacidencQ that 
the belief in the oUegod allinnue 
betvreen the lion and the jochol, 
■which seems to prevail in e'vary 
coimtry wheie the tomier exieta, has 
extended to Ceylon, where the lion 
is not found ; and is to ho traced in 
one of their sacred boohs of the 
^■eatest ontiq^uity. In the Gima 
Jatal'a, one of those legendary 
records which describes the trans- 
mmations of Buddha, and which 
probably is coeval "with the Christian 
era, he is introduced under the form 


of a lion, which ha'ving failod in 
seizing n deer, is carried by the force 
of tho spring into a niniBh,_ ikmi 
which he is imnhlo to escape till tho 
arrival of a jackal, which ” mailing 
a channel for the water to come from 
tho lake to the feet of the lion, thus 
softened the mud and relievod the 
former fixira his oon'flnement.” — 
ILludt’s oh, v, p. 113. 

* Literal^ tho “River of tho 
Gordon of Plawers.” 

* The modern iiamo of the tank is 

Kniuoat-rd.'’ 
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as the coimLiy is level, the axea wMch its watei’s were 
intended to cover would have been nearly equal to that 
of the lake of Geneva. At the present day ilie bed of 
the tank is die site of ten populous villages, and of 
eight which are now deserted.^ Its restoration was 
successively an object of solicitude to the Dutch and 
British Governments, and surveys were ordered at 
various tii-nftq to determine the expediency of recon- 
structing it* Its history has always been a subject of 
unsatisfied inquiry, as the national chronicles contain 
no record of its founder. A recent discovery has, how- 
ever, served to damp alike historical and utilitarian 
speculations ; for it has been ascertained that, owing to 
an en'or in the original levels, the canal from the river, 
instead of feeding the took, rettmied its unavailiug 
waters to tlie channel of the Malwatte river. Ilence the 
costly embankment was an utter waste of labour, and the 
Singhalese historians, disheartened by the failure of the 
attempt, appeared Lo have made no record of the persous 
or the period at wliicli the abortive enterprise was un- 
dertaken.® 

Along this shore of the island, the country is sultry 
in climate and dreary in aspect. The trees are chiefly 
stunted acacias, the “ mustard tree ” of Scriptme, (Salva- 
dora Persica), and the wood-apple (Feronia elephantum), 
with a copious undergrowth of the buflalo thorn % 
whose formidable spines exceed in diameter the branches 
from which they spring. Deer are abundant near the 
open glades, and the rivers and tanks literally swarm 


' Wlxen tha tank "waa siuveyed 
the Diitok in 1791, there "were twenty- 
foiir villtigea -vrithm the aiea of the 
Dell. 

® BtrMTAH'D’s Memoir an Ceylon, 
Asiai, Jmim., toI. xi. p. 667. The 
Dutch had the tank evirveyed in 
1730 and in 1701. The Britiah 
Goyenmient caused it to he ex- 
amined a Tiew to restomtion in 
1807, and again in 1812. 


“ See (Bite, Vol. T, Pt. IV. oh. vi. p. 
468. The people of the district told 
the Datcdi Governor, Imhoff, •who, 
visited the Giant’s Tent in 1789, that 
it had heen commenced yb«r hundred 
years before hy a king who died 
oefore completing it. {Ceylon 3fis~ 
ceUany. Cotta, 1848, p. 4) 

* Aeaoia laironum, 
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witli crocodiles. Tlie country around Aripo is still 
cultivated by industrious Tamils, descendants of a race 
who had established themselves there at a time when 
the Dutch had a garrison at Aripo for the protection of 
the pearl banks. Such was the abimdance of provisions 
at that time, that Valentyn says an ox could be pur- 
chased for half a rix-dohar.^ 

Dor coohiesa as well as convenience, the road from 
Aripo to Putlam keeps dose to the sea as far as Kood- 
ramahe, a head-land whose name, “the mountain of the 
horse,” assists to identify it with the Ilippurus or Hip- 
poros at which (according to Pliny) the freedman of 
Annius Plocam.ua landed, whose visit to Ceylon led to 
the embassy despatched from the sovereign to the 
Emperor Claudius.^ 

The most interesting object in Putlam at the time of 
my visit was a Baobab tree® that stood near the Moor- 
ish burying-ground, and although but seventy feet Ihgh, 
was then forty-six feet in drcumference. A very few 
years afterwards it was overthrown and destroyed, dming 
the deepening of a well situated dose to its roots. 

Putlam^ was probably the place at which Wijayo dis- 
embarked with his followers to undertake the conquest 
of Ceylon ; and in 1839, the mins of Tamana-Neuera, 
the city where he established his residence®, were dis- 
covered in the forest about ten miles from the sea. It 
was the “ Battala” at which Ibn Batuta landed in 1327. 


^ Otul m Tfmw Oost-Indien, ch. L 

p. 28. 

* PinrT, lit. "vi. c. xxii. Koodrama- 
lie atiU retains traces of its Laying teon 
a place of importance at a very re- 
mote period. Its association ■wiln Uia 
TuH'»e may possibly bo referable to a 
Hindu oiigiu, the liorso being the 
emblem cu one of the great riyers 
fabled to flow finm the sacred lolce 
of Anotattho, in Ulo mythicfil region 
of the Himalaya. The horse figures 
amongst the ancient stone carvings 
at Anarajapoora, along with the 
elephant and the cow, and the legend 

s 


of the horse is associated with Maha- 
yitta-pmam in the peninBiila of 
Jaffira. 

* Admiaoma digitafa, 

‘ Putlam was called by the PorUi- 
giioac, l^oiialoon. 

‘ SaJariUnacarii p. 27 j 
p. 108; Mdhmoamo, ch. yii. p. 47. 
An account of the ruins of Tonuma 
Neuera was communicated by Oashe 
O niTTY to the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
in 1841, and pubtished in theu* 
Jaurtialf Tol. vi. p. 242. 

I* See ante, Vol. I, Pt, v. ch. ii, 
p. 8.30. 

2 
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Then, as now, tlie main source of employment, for tlie 
population, was derived from the salt-'works, which still 
constitute the principal wealtli of the placc.^ 

A. great estuary, or ^gobb” separates Putlam from 
the peninsula of Oalpentyn, the population of which, 
chiehy Tamils and Moors, ai-c amongst the most in- 
dustrious in Ceylon. The soil is admii’ably suited 
for the growth of the coco-nut palm, of which large 
plantations have been formed in recent years, and con- 
siderable quantities are annually exported of a lichen 
{Bocella fueiformis of Acharius), winch yields the red 
orchil dye. Though too shallow for shipping, the bay 
is actively traversed by dhoneys and ballams; and a 
canal formed by the Dutch, medntains the connuunica,- 
lion with Colombo. 

The bay of Oalpentyn has always been remarkable for 
aax extraordinary abnirdance of fish®; and there is a 
considerable trade in that article salt and di'ied ; as well 
as in sharks’ fins and trepang for exportation to Oliina. 
The shore also produces an esculent fnens, nearly allied 
to Cliondrus crispus ; and known as “ Oalpentyn moss.” 
The tmtle, which are caught here in staked enclosures 
called sars, are the finest in Ceylon ; but the fishermen 
express their dread of the sea-snakies ® which infest the 


‘ An interesting paper on tire 
Mamifaeture of &tlt at FuOam, by 
A. 0. BnODH), E6(j., wiU bo formd in 
tte Jimrn. of the Ceylon Branch of 
tjio Asiot. fibe. for 1847, 'vol, ii, t). 
09. ; X 

* VAmsTETfr Bays, "If there is any 
place on the surface of tbo globe in 
■which fish is more abundant than 
un^or, it is Cripentyn.” — Oud en 
Nieuw Oost-JhcHm, ch, xt. p. 222. 

JSi/drus Major f Sba-w. Lathe 
course of fui attempt "which ■was re- 
cently made to place a Ughthouae on 
the great rocks oIF the southern coast 
of Ceylon, kno'wn by seamen as -She 
Basses, or Baxos, the ■workmen who 
first landed foimd that poation of the 
s^oce liable to be covered by -the 
tides, honey-combed, and sunk into 


deep boles filled "with "water, in "which 
wero abundance of flrfios and mot- 
luscB. Some of these cavitios con- 
tained also sea snnlroB Lom four to five 
feetlong, -which "were described as hav- 
ing the head "hooded like the Cobra 
de Capello, and of a light grey colour, 
dmhtiy spocldod. They coiled them- 
selveB like serpents on land, and 
darted at poles thrust in among 
"thoin. The Singhalese "Who accom- 
panied the party, said that they not 
only hit venomondyjhnt crushed the 
limb of any uitnidor in their coils.” 
The Boases are believed to be the 
remnants of the Maud of Qiii, s-wal- 
lo"wed up by the sea. — Mahaxoanao, 
ch. i.p. 4; see ante, Vol. I. Pt. i. oh. i. 
m 7. They may possibly he the 
Massa of Ptolemya map. 
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sliallo’W's, and -wliose bite they believe to be fatal. Shells^ 
are so abundant on the shore of the bay that they serve 
to supply the district with lime. The capabihties of 
Oalpentyn were so highly appreciated by the Dutch that, 
on wresting the penin^a from the Portuguese, they 
constructed a fort, the buildings of which are in tolerable 
repair, and introduced the vine, which still flourishes in 
the peninsula.® 

Oalpentyn has of late years attained celebrity from a 
statue of St. Ann, which is said to work miracles, and 
to whose shrine pilgrims resort in thousands, not Eoman 
Oathohes alone but Mahometans and Hindus, who, 
without absolute faith in St. Ann, think it polite to be 
reepectfid to her representative, whom they address as 
Hanna Bihi. 

Chilaw, the Salahham of the Tamils and the Salawat 
through which Ibn Batuta passed on his way to Adam’s 
Peak, is a place of no great antiquity. It was wrested 
from the king of Ceylon by the Tamils in the fomteenth 
centiuy®, and though nominally recovered, it was never 
virtually restored, having been occupied in txmi by the 
Moors, the Portuguese, and Dutch, from the last of whom 
it was taken by the English in 1796.'^ 

Prom Chilaw to hTegombo the road passes through 
almost continuous coco-nut plantations; and in the 


^ Omtig to the profusion of dead 
shells, the shore at Onlpenlyn is so 
frequented by homiit-craba, that on 
approaching their haunts the beach 
seems all in motion as they iiasteu to 
conceal thomsclTes, huriyiug to and 
fro, and clashing their ahoUa together 
in their precipitancy and confusion. 

*• VALnuiTN, Oiicl cn Ificuia Oost- 
Indien, ch. xv. p. 223. 

^ Sa/avctli, p. 204 
* The forest to the east of Chilaw 
contains, ■within a radius of ■tweu'ty 
or thirty miles, the inins of a num- 
ber of ancient cities ; amongst others, 
Dombedenia, near the Knymel 
river, wHcb ■was the capital of 

3 8 


"Wyayo Babu m., A.n. 1236 j and 
Yapnlioo, north of tbs Bedroo Oyn, 
where the Court was held from a.d. 
1301, till its removal to Komcgalle 
a few years later. The on^ remains 
of the foiiner ai'e some finely chi- 
boUed columns amongst moimds of 
grnss-gro'Wii rubbish and bidden 
briclcwork. At Yapaboo there are 
Qxtensivo rains, a doorway fourteen 
feet high, supported by granite pillam 
carrying on ornamental frieze, and a 
window admittiug the light through 
apertiu'cs perforated in a riemy 
carved oniablatnre, the traceiy on 
■which contniuB figures of the lion 
and the sacred goose, 

3 
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shade of the palms one hears the creaking of the pri- 
mitive nulls, which, from time immemorial, have been 
used by the natives for expressing the oh. Under a 
large banyan-tree on tlie side of the liighway, near the 
village of Madamp6, is an altar to Tarniaviha Abhaya, 
a chief who, in the fourteenth centmy, ruled over the 
district, under the title of kmg of Madampd. He died 
by his own hand ; but, in gratitude for his services, his 
subjects celebrated his apotheosis, and the people now 
worsliij) him as the tutelaiy deity of the place. 

hTcgomho, although, according to Burnouf, its name, 
Naga-bouh, would imply that it was the “land of the 
serpent worsliippers ” (Nagasy, was a place of no im- 
portance till the Portuguese took possession of it as a 
sanitary station, and erected a small enclosure defended 
by five guns, under the command of a captain, with a 
few soldiers and a chaplain.*^ The Dutch, struck with 
the commercial value of the district, and its adaptability 
for the growth of cinnamon, converted tlio stockade 
into a fortress with four batteries, for the protection 
of the Chalias in their employment.^ The result justified 
their foresight, and Valeutyn pronounces that the cinnamon 
grown at Hegombo was “the best in the known woiid, as 
well as the most abundant.” * 

The encomium was not noisplaccd; and, so long as 
the finest qualities of the spice were in demand, the 
specimens grown at Kaderani commanded the highest 
prices. Of late years, however, the enterprise has been 
loss remimerative, and the cultivation of coco-nuts has 
superseded that of cinnamon. The town still retaius 
its external aspect of importance; the fort, though no 
longer garrisoned, is in effective repair, and the white 


1 Journal Aaiatigiiej tom. -viii p. 
134. The m-dinaiy derivation of 
Negombo is, however, Mi-pamoa, 
the " village of bees.” 

* HAAfimB, ’Voyages, %c,, tom, i. 
p. 868 ; EibbvbOj p, i, cb. sii, 


* VALnwror, Oud m M'mut Oost- 
Iiidien, cb. xiii. p. 26. 

^ Ibid., p. 100, See ante, Vol. I. 
Pt. T. cb. u. 
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viHaa of the Dutch burghers give it an aspect of cheerful- 
ness and prosperity. 

At Kegombo I was met by an orderly from the 
Governor, with an express, to apprise me that a re- 
"bellion had broken out in the central provinces, and that 
a king having been crowned in the temple of Dambool 
was then on his march towards Kandy, with an armed 
force of adherents. My horses were instantly ordered, 
and early in the morning of the ■ 30th of July, 1848, I 
returned to Colombo. 


s s 4 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER TT. 

THE SACKED BO-TBBB. 

Tun folio-wing passages serving -to indicate the prolonged 
existence of the Bo-tree planted by Devenipiatissa, B.O. 288, 
and to identify it with the tree still existing at Anarajapoora, 
are extracted from the several historical -works -which treat of 
Ceylon. 

B. 0. 288. The tree was planted by Devenipiatissa. (Malta- 
wanso, ch. xix. p. 121.) 

B.O. 161. The King Dutugaimimn "caused a splendid and 
magnificent festival of offerings to the Bo-tree to 
be celebrated.” (Mahawanso, ch. xxvi. p. 165.) 
B. 0 . 136. The Bang Batiya Tissa L, "in honour of the pre- 
eminent Bo-tree, celebrated annually, without in- 
termission, the solemn festival of watering it.” 
(Mahaioanao, ch. xxxiv. p. 212. . 

A.D. 62. "The King "Waahaaba kept up an illununation of 
one thousand lamps at the Chetiyo mountain at 
the Thuparama, at the Mahathupo, and at the Bo- 
tree.” (Mahawanso, ch. xxxv. p. 221.) "He 
also caused exquisite statues to he formed of the 
four Buddhas of their exact stature, and built 
an edifice to contain them near the delightful Bo- 
tree.” (Ibid.') 

A.n. 179. "The next king was called Koohoona Raja, who 
caused a stone stair to he erected on the four 
sides of the consecrated Bo-gaha tree.” (Raja- 
rainacari, p. 60 ; Mahawanso, ch. xxxvi. p. 226.) 

A.n. 201. King Waira Tissa "caused to be formed two halls, 
one at the Maha -wihora, and another on the south- 
east side of the Bo-tree, and two metallic images, 
for them.” (Mahawanso, ch. xxxvi. p. 226 ; i?C6- 
jaratnacari, p. 60.) 
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A.D. 223. 


A.D. 231. 


A.D. 240. 


A.l>. 253. 


■ A.D. 275. 


A.1). 301. 


A. 329. 


King Abha Sen “ builb a stone ledge aronnd the Bo- 
tree.” (Malumanao, ch. xxxvi. p. 228.) ^'Sucli 
was his zeal for the true religion, that he canaed 
a pavenaent of marble to be made around the Bo- 
gaha-tree.” (BagaratnaoaH, p. 61.) 

“ On the demise of Abha Sri Naaga, the son of 
his brother reigned two years in Lanha. This 
monarch repaired the wall around the great Bo- 
tree.” (Mahawanso, ch. xxxvi. p. 228.) 

King G-othaabhaya, “at the place of the Bo-gaha, 
caxrsed to be erected three houses of stone, in 
each of which he placed a figure of Buddha sit- 
ting.” (Bagaratnacariy-p. 6S.) “At the great Bo- 
tree he added a stone ledge or cornice to its 
parapet wall, a porch at its southern entrance, 
and at its four corners he placed hexagonal stono 
•pillars. Having had three stone images of Bud- 
dha made, he placed them at the three entrances, 
as well as a atone altar at the southern entrance.” 
(Mahawanso, ch. xxxvi. p. 232.) 

“ On the demise of his father, Detu Tissa suc- 

. ceeded to the monarchy. He built three portal 
arches at the great Bo-tree.” (JHahawanso, ch. 
xxxvi. p. 233.) 

Even the schismatic Maha Sen respected the sanc- 
tity of the Bo-tree, and during his period of hos- 
tility to the priesthood, he “built a hall for the 
reception of an image of Buddha at the Bo-tree, 
and a delightful edifice for relics, as well as a qua- 
drangular hall.” {Mahawanso, ch, xxxvii. p. 236.) 
And at a subsequent period, after his reconciliar 
tion to the church, “the Baja, having had two 
brazen images cast, placed them in the hall of the 
great Bo-tree.” {Ibid., p. 236.) 

His son Sri Meghawama, having prepared a statue 
of Mahindo to be placed on Mihintala, conveyed 
it in a solemn procession throxxgh the city of 
Anarajapoora, “and kept it for three months 
in the precincts of the Bo-tree.” {Mahawcmso, ch. 
xxxvii. p. 241.) 

The same king “celebrated a festival at the Bo- 
toee in the twenty-eighth year of his reign.” {Ibid., 
p. 242.) 
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414:. Fa HiAn, tlie Chinese travellers saiv the Bo-tree at 
Anarajapooro, and calls it “ I’avbre Pei-to.” Hia 
narrative leaves little doubt as to its being iden- 
tical with the tree whose planting is commemo- 
rated in the Mahawniieo. Fa Hian describes its 
inclination to one side, and the erection of pillars 
to support its branches : — “ Les anciens rois de 
ce pays envoyfercnt dans ‘ le royanme dn Milieu ’ 
cheroher doa graines de I’arbre Pei-to. On les 
planta fi, cote de la salle de Fo§. Quand I’aubre 
fut haut d’environ vingttchang, il pencha du c6t4 
du sud-est. Le roi craignant qu’il ne tombS/t, le 
fit 4tayer par hnit on nenf piliers qui formdrent 
une enceinte en le soutenant. L’arbre au milieu 
de la place oh il s’appuyait, poussa une branche 
qui perpa im piliar, descendit a terre et prit ra- 
cine. Sa grandeur est environ de quatre wei, 
Ces piliei's, quoiqu’ils soient fendus par le milieu, 
et tout dejectes, ue sont oependant pas enleves pax 
les hommes. Au-desaous de I’arbre on a 41ov4 
une chapella dans laquelle est une statue assise. 
Les religieux de la Baison out I’liabitudc de I’Lo- 
norer sans rel&che.” — (Pa Hiah, Foe Jcoue ki, 
oxxxviii. p. 332.) 

A.U. 459. The King Dhaatu Sena, “ employing his army thej-ein, ’ 
restored the Maha-wihaxa as well os the edifice of 
the Bo-tiee,” {Mahawamo, ch. xxxviii. p. 266.) 
“He celebrated a festival for the purpose of 
watering the supreme Bo-tree : from the period 
the tree had been planted, the rulers in Lanka 
had held such a festival every twelfth year.” 
{Ibid., p. 257.) 

A.D. 459 Mahanamo, the author of this portion of the Malia- 
— 478. wanso, who wrote between the year’s 459 A.D. 

and 478 a.d., says, after describing the ceremony 
of planting it: “Thus this monarch of the forest 
endowed with miraculous powers has stood for 
ages in the delightful Mahamego garden in 
Lanka, promoting the spiritual welfare of the 
inhabitants, and the propagation of true religion.” 
{Mahawamo, ch. xix. p. 121.) 

A.D. 634. Siloakaali Baja “made daily offerings to the Bo-tree, 
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A.D. 567. 

A.s. 586. 

A.D. 815. 


A. D. 1153. 


A.s. 1240. 


A.D. 1675. 


A.D. 1724. 


and placed an altar before it.” {MaTia/wansO) 
cb. xli. TunNorK’s MS. Transl.) 

The King Kitsri-Mi^ha “ covered the edifice of the 
Bo-tree with sheets of lead.” (Mahawcmso, ch. xli. 
TriiNona’s MS. Transl.) 

Maha-Naga “constructed a parapet wall round the 
Bo-ti-ee, and covered it with a golden edifice.” 
(Mahawanso, ch. xlL Txriurouit’s MS. Transl.) 

King Ktida Daaptila Raja “ caused to he built a 
house in honour of and near to the Bo-tree at 
Antuadhe-pura-Nuwara ; he caused to be made 
a figure of Buddha in gold, and was a favoru’able 
king to the religion of Buddha.” (Raja/ratna- 
curi, p. 79, Tdenottb’s Rpitome, p. 33 ; Maha~ 
wamo, ch. xlix.) 

King Prakrama Bahu “ repaired all the decayed 
palaces of the city, cleared away the jungle, and 
made a house around the Jaya maha Bodin wo- 
hanse, i. e. the Bo-tree.” (Rajaratnacari, p. 89 ; 
Rajavali, p. 233 ; Mahaivanao, ch. Ixiv.) 

The author of the portion of the Ragavali which 
records the reign of Wijayo Bahu, speaking of the 
exhaustion of the solar race and the accession of 
those kings of mingled blood who followed them, 
describes them as the “descendants of the family 
who had brought to Ceylon the Bo-tree still exist- 
ing” {Rajavali, p. 257.) 

According to a pretended prophecy, the oily of 
Sitawacca, destroyed by the Portaguese in the 
wars with MaayaDunnai, waste be rebuilt “when- 
ever the Bo-tree of Anarajapoora should lose one 
of its branches and in 1674, when it was learned 
that a branch of the famous tree had been struck 
by lightning, the Dutch took advantage of the 
poprdar feeling to restore some of the buUdings. 
(Valenttk, ch. XV. p. 230.) 

Vaienxtn, who wrote his great work on Ceylon 
about the close of the 17th century (he went to 
India in a.d. 1686), says, in spehking of the 
Bo-tree, “which tree is still to be seen at the 
Great Pagoda,” at Anarajapoora. (VaIiENXIN, 
ch. iv.) 
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NOTE TO CHAPTEK 11. 


A.i>. 1150 . King Raja Singha, -who bviilt hie T>alacc at Han- 
giu'anketti near Kandy, caused it to he inscribed 
on a rock, that he had dedicated lands in the 
Wanny to the sacred Bo-tree.” (Fobjbes’s Meven 
Years m Ceylon, vol. ii. p. 119.) 
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Adiutaoiri dagoba, i. 346 »».; u. 621 n. 
Aborigines of Oojlon, probably Aom tbo 
Delckan, l 328, 

orroneoutly said to bo ftom Oliina, i. 327 n. 

Dvidonca in tlieir language, 1. 32i 

ovidenee in their superstitions, i. 330. 

Yalekos demon worahippara,i. 331. 

Nagaa serpent irorshippers, i. 331. 

their treatment by TiVijayo, i. 860. 

their foreed labour, i. 360. 

they retire into the forests, i. 872. 

progenitors of tlie modern Veddahs, i. 373. 

Abonlfcda, i. 0. 

Abou-seyd, the geographer, i. 46, 682, 684. 

Ilia account of Ceylon, i. 584, 58B. 

desoriboa the Gobba of Ceylon, i, 47 n. 

Abu Abdallah inatitatca the pilgrimage to Adam’s 
Peak, !. 583, SS4n; ii. 136. 

Aeoieji/uB, i. 246. Saa Badiata. 

Aoantlioptorygii, i. 234. 

Accipltres, i. 177. 

AcAeronri'a Sat/iccTiai, L 364. 

Adam's Bridge, its geologic formation, i. IS n.; 
ii. 653. 

Hindu legend of Baino, il, 654. 

Adam’s Peak, described by Ibn Batata, i. 60.6. 

described by the Chinese,!. 609 n. 

by Odorio of Portenau, i. 837, 

. traditions respecting Alexander the Great, 
i. 604. 

pilgrimage instituted, 1. 584 n. 

seanety of the mountain, ii. 123, 132, 141. 

remnant of natura-worehip, ii. 133 b. 

— worshipped by numoroua races, *6. 

Sri-pada, the oacred footstep, fi. 

vniions traditions, i. 683 j ii, 133. 

footstep of St. Thomas, ii. a. 

of Bnddha and Adam, A., ii. 134. 

its extreme antiqnity, ii. 134. 

ita Gnostic origin, ii. 137. 

the iron chains and their legend, ii. 139. 

elephants on the summit, ii, 139 n. 300. 

Administrative reform for Oeylcn, ii. 172, 
Adnlario. Sea Qoms. 

Allian, description of Ceylon, i. 863 ». 

objectiou to swine’a flesh, i. 76 fl. 

his acconnt of the palms in Oeyion, i. 436. 

of the goose, i, 486 n. 

error as to the shedding of tasks, ii. 274. 

as to the elephant’s knees, ii. 291. 

of Ceylon tortoises, i. 190. 


TEIian, description of the elephant, iL 278, 380, 
402. 

.Xolian harp, i. 470. 

dSativation, i. 220. Sea Fishes. [662. 

Agathemerns’ error as to tha size of Ceylon, i. 9, 

his account of the Singhalese toilette, ii. 

102 . 

Agriculture, its introduction into Ceybn, i. 338. 

unknown before Wuayo’a arrival, i. 429. 

teachers of practice and science of irriga- 
tion, i. 430, 431 B. 

stimulated by Buddhism, i. 362. 

modem agriculture of Jaffna, 11. 630. 

unwibo Brltisli policy in regard to, ii. 170, 

171 n. 

Ajuuta, cave temple, i. 489. 

Aknsala, i. 632. 

'A^aJSavtal'Jy, i. 646 n. 

At- Aram, bursting of the great tank, ii. 433. 
Aibateny, Arabian geographer, i. 606. 

Albano, condnit of, !. 467 b. 

Albino buffalo, 1. 165. 

deer, i. 157. 

Albyrouni, Arabian geogra^er, i. 1 b., 47 ft. 

deseribea tbe Veddahs, i. 593. 

the hair of tbe Singhalese, ii. 107. 

describes the Palmyra padin, ii. 677 ft. 

Alee, deseribed by Pliny, ii. 293. 

Alexander the Great, companions of, bring tho 
oarIieBtaccountsofCeylontoEarope,i, 649. 

legends of Adam’s Peiik, i. 605; ii. 134. 

Alia-Parte, Major Skinner’s surrey of, i. 383 n, 
Almeida, Manoel de, on burying flslies, i. 219 b. 
Almicah, whence derived, ii. 70 n. 

Almug-trees. See Sandal-wood, 

Almeyda, Don Francesco, visits Galle, ii. 7. 
Alootcoor korle, peopled by Malabars, i. 397. 
Al-rahoun, Arab name for Adam’s Peak, it. 136. 
Altitudes of mountains, i. 16. 

Alu IVibara, i. 375; ii. 673. 

Aiwis, J. do, translation of Sidath Saugais, 
Introd. zxxvi. 

observations on tdnnamon, i. 602, 603 ». 

on Singhalese knowledge of lightning, 

i. 609 b. 

Amazon, Indians of the, ii. 107 n. 

Ambatteyos, ii. 269. 

Ambnng-ganga Biver,ii. 574, 588. 

Ambepusse, ii. 183. 

Ambrosias, St., mentions Ceylon in his tract 
“Do Moribns Bracbrntmonim,” i. 562m. 
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Amorfi-Vayal, ii. SOO. 

AmatUyata. iSae Otctna. 

Aminianaa Marcelliniui, i. C57 n. 

Amiena, Peace of, ii. 72. 

Anahas, i. 216. 

Daidorf’a aecount of, doubted, i. 216. 

acddeuts from, i. 217». 

Analitiyoe, ii. 549. 

Anamjapoom builb, i. 338, 382. 

— exaggerations as to its siao, i. 333. 

its condition in tlie fifth century, i. 493. 

— its piesent state, ii. 610. 

Brazen Palace, ii. 61 1. 

Bo-tree, ii. 612. 

tomb of Elala, ii. 619. 

dagobas, ii. 620. 

wild animals, ii. 623. 

Temple of the Feaoooa, i. 692. 

Andrews, Mr., his disastrous government of 
Ceylon, ii. 72. 

'Ai'Spooydxoi', 1. 869. 

Angelbeck, Yan, myatory conoerning, ii. 68 ». 
Angling bad in Ceylon, i. 208 ti, 210. 

— — accidents, i. 217. 

Animal Ufa in the forest, i. 251. 

Annelida, leeches, i. 301. 

land-iceeb, its varieties, i. SOU, ib. n. 

its teetli and eyes, i6. n. 

— its tormenting bite, i. 803. 

list of, i. 308. 

AnoUttho Lake, i. 480. 

Ansores, i. 170. 

Anthella, the phenomenon described, !. 72. 

seen in Ireland, i. 73 n. 

probable origin of tho "glory” in sacred 

paintings, ib. 

AnMion, I. 252. See Insects. 

Ants, i. 258; ii. 611. See Insects. 

red, ib. 

— white. See Termites. 

their faculty in cliscovenng food, ii. 370 n. 

— — night attack by, ii. 611. 

Anthracite, i. 30, 31. 

Auula, the infhmous queen, i. 377. 
Anuradopoore, i. S60 n. See Anarajapeora. 
Anurogrammum, i. 338. See Anarajapeora. 
Apollonius of Tyana, ii. 139. See Bolinus. 
Apollonius the Meagre. Bisi. Miroiiles, i. 
583 ft. 

Aposakn, i. 302. 

Appaa. See Hoppers. 

Aqua maiiua. &a Ceius. 

Arabs, early settlement of, i, 579. 

story to illustrate, i. 580. 

Arabian geograpbers, their charaoter, L 582. 
Arabian Nights' Entertainment, stories derived 
from Ceylon, i. 6, 443, 596; ii. 400, 638 n. 
Arabs and Persians possess Singhalese trade in 
time of Cesmaa, i. 563, 580. 

ArocAnuJa, spidors, i. 294, 307. 

eatraorwnary webs, ib. 

Olios tqproSoraas, i. 295. 

Mygakfasaata, ib, 

erronsonsly eailed “ tarentula,” iJ. 


Araahdda, (Uiccdotoof, i. 296. 

tides, their muUitndo, ib, 

mites, i. 297. 

TrombiSiwa tinctonm, ib. 

list of, i. 307. 

Arachy, of singular bravery, his horrid fate, 
ii. 20 n. 

Arch, unloiown, i. 483, 

Archers, i. 499. 

Archileoture, i. 344, 478. 

ho remains of domestic, ib. 

stonoB split by wedging, i, 479. 

n column from Annrajagpora, ib. 

bricks, good, i. 480. 

monasteries and wilioroa, i. 481. 

dagobas, enormous dimensions, i. 480. 

— — tomplsB and their deoorations, i. 488. 

OBve temploB, i. 489. 

public buildings, hospitals, shops, i. 493. 

of Anavajapooro, i. 494. 

Arcca Palm, i. 112. See Betel. 

its nuts chewed with betel, ib. 

its wood used for pingoes, i, 114. 

Argenaola, error as to bitumon in Ceylon, i. 16 n. 
‘A^eWttt, i. 669. 

Ariosto, “ perfumed breezes," 1. 4 ft. 

Aripo, the shore, ii. 569, 625. 

Aristotlo, account of flehes migrating overland, 
i. 227, 560. 

his notica of Ceylon, i. 551. 

his error as to tho olophanl’s knees, ii. 29 1 . 

knees of tho elephant, ii. 292. 

Armandi, on the use of elephants in way, it 378, 
381 ft. 

"ApTm, ii. .382. 

Arms, i, 499. 

skill of tho Singhaleso in making, ii. 12. 

Army and Navy, ancient, i. 498. 

Ametivoo, i. 187 ; ii. 423, 476. 

Arrack, distillation of, ii. 169. 

Arramana Arracan, i. 406, 410, 411. 

Arrian. See Periplus. 

Articulata, list of, i, 307. 

Ashref, Persian writer, i. 606 n; ii. 139 n. 
Ahoka, edicts of, i. 347, 367. 

Assoedamising, i. 26 «. Nee Bice-lands. 
Astrology,*!. 608. 

Astronomy, i. 603. 

Atheneous, anoedotes of fishes on dry land, i. 228. 
Augnstine, St., on the goose, i. 486. 

Aukana Wiharn, i. 477; ii. 604. 

Ayala, Kra Juan, Pletor Ck'istiams, i. 474 ft. 
Ayeen Akbcry, ii. 316. 

Azavedo, Jerome de, his butcheries, ii. 23. 

Badulla, the town, ii, 266. 

— — liot spring, i. 16 ; ii. 267. 

Bailey, Mr., his mlnats on irrigation, i. 430. 
Bakntoo plant, i. 59 ». 

Baker, Mr., residenco at Nenera-eBia, ii, 264 n, 
Baldteus, his work on Ceylon, ii. 22, 32, 42. 

his tamarind tree, ii. 535. 

Ballam, a canoe, i. 442; ii. 460, 549. 

Bamboo, rendered musical, i, 88n. 
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Bans, i. 336. See Buddha. 

Bandar-niaba^lanka, i. 330 ii. 

Bandicoot rat, i. 160. 

Bandies bulloch, ii. ISO. 

Banyan tree. &e Figs. 

Baobab trees, ii. 659. 

at Putlam, ii. 627. 

Barbezieux, on the Blephant, ii. 296. 

Barbosa, bis travels in Oeylon, i. 616. 

Barnes, Sir Edward, his public woiks, ii. 95, 
120, 186, 226, 228, 230. 

Barnsley, Corporal, bis wonderfhl escape, ii. 83 n. 
Barroa, Be, Historical work on Ceylon, Iwtrod. 

xxix.; ii. 6. * 

Bars at rivets. See Cobb. 

Borthema, on Cinnamon, i. 600, 

his travels in Oeylon, 1. 639. 

Basaltic rocks, i. 16. 

Bebraavo! iil>8aXii6s, See Evil Eje, ii. 176. 
Basses, the ancient Ciridipo Islands submerged, 
i. 7ii., 360 n.; ii. 628 «. 

Bathing, ita importance to Enropeana, L 80«. 

fondness ^ the natives for bathing, ii. 180. 

Batocea'a ruius, the coco-nnt beetle, ii. 330. 
Batrachia, i. 204. 

Bats. See Mammalia. 

their parasite (Nyoteribia), i. d61. 

Batticaloa, U. 464. 

oinnamon at, ib., 34 n. 

scenery, ii. 433. 

— ' 0009-cuts, ii. 466. 

Butch fort, ii. 466. 

musiool fish, II. 469. 

Bears, i. 137. iSss Mammalia. 

charm to protect from, i. 139«. 

Beaver, on African elephant, ii, 899. 

Bees, i. 257. See Insects. 

Beetles, i. 247. See Insects. 

instincts of the scavenger beetle, ib. 

Beladori, story from, i. 681. 

Beiligam, ii. 112. 

Beli, Sir Charles, On the Band, ii. 298 n. 

Bells in Ceylon in second century n.a., 1.468;ii. 
140 A. 

Bellns, Michael, i. 683 n. 

Bennett's account of Og-lou, 1845, Introd, xsvi. 

work on its Ichthyology, i. 202. 

Bentotte, ii. 129. 

oysters at, ii. 

Bernier on the Ceylon elephant, ii. 379. 
Bertolacci, A., hie nork on Oeylon, 1817, /ntrod. 
sxir. 

his error as io Mantotta, i. 687. 

on form of chaah ehdl, ii. 657_«. 

Besobuter Pass, origin of the name, ii, .617, n. 
Betel, the habit of chewing based on utility, 
i. 112. 

— its medicdnal uses, i. 113. 

mode in which it is taken, tb. 

. ■ . antiquity of the custom, !, 114, 438. 

.— mention^ by Maseondi in Eth centniy, 
i. 114. 

VOL. II. 


Betel mentioned by Ihn Batata in 1332, i. 114. 
Bhuwaneka VII. places bis son under the pro- 
lection of Foitugol, ii, 14. 

coronation of the child at Lisbon, ii. 

IS. 

Bicho de Mar, See Hololhuria. 

Bintenne, road to, from Kandy, ii. 416. 

aninent city, ii. 419, 

dagoha, ii. 421. 

Bird, Mr. Qeo., first cofibe-plantcr, ii. 225 
Birds of Ceyion, i. 163. 

tlieir number and cbaroctor, H, 

few songsters, i. 164, 

pea-fowl, i. 165. 

eagles a;^ hawks, i. 166. 

owls, devil bird, L 167. 

swsllows, i. 167, 

edible birds’ nests, ii. 

kingfisher, sun birds, i. 1 68. 

bulbul, tidlor bird, weaver bird, i. 169. 

crows, anecdotee M, i. 1 70. 

paroquets, L 172. 

pigeons, i. 173. 

jungle -fowl, i. 174. 

grallia, fiamingoea, i. 175. 

list of Ceylon birds, i. 177. 

Birds’ nests, edible, i, 167. 

BttrdStt, it 439 A. 

Bisse, Sir Edward, 'edits Ambrote Tract, i. 563 a. 
Bissett, the Bev. G., probable autlior of " Pliila- 
lethes’ History of Ceylon, 1817,”/nft*o(i. xxiv. 
Bitnmen, error of Argensola, i. 18a. 

Bob constrictors in the oinnamon gardens, ii. 153. 
Boar, wild, i. 168. 

Boats, i, 401. » 

Boebort, corroot as to Ceylon being Tsprobane, 
i. IOtk 

Bolgodde lake, ii. 142. 

Bolinns, i. 606 a; ii. 139 A. See Alexander the 
Great. 

Bondno, siliceous seeds of, i. 105. 

Books, native, written on palm-IeaveSj i. 613. 

Enropeon, destmetion of, by insects, ii. 

165. 

Boschonwer, Marceilus de, his stoiy, it 38. 
Botanic Garden, ii. 207. See Peradenia. 

value of, ii. 208. 

Botany, its ancient oultivation, i. 506. See 
■Vegetation, 

modern, i. 83. 

plants of rand formation,!. 48-62. 

— rarity of decidneus trees, i. 56 a. 

flora of the island of a Malayan type,t 83. 

its extent, fi. a. 

authors who have treated of the botany of 

Ceylun, i. 84, 86 a. 

Ceylon flora dllferent from that of India, 

i.84. 

plants flourishing on the coast, t 83. 

hill plants, 1 39. 

European fruit-trees changed to ever- 
greens, i. S9. 
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Botany, Mr, DyWa oxporimant on Uie vino, 1, 89. 

floworing UoeB, 1. 93. 

Banyan tveo, 1. 96, 97. 

inorriftge offlg-troe and palm, i. 08. 

— ■ - oltaditag plants and opipliytes, i. 102-106. 

ground croopera, i. 108, 107. 

thorny plants, i, 107. 

— — wator plants, 5. 122, 

anoisat, i. 606. 

Bo-treo, the saorcd, i. 07, 34S . See P i p ] n 

planted 288 n.o., i. 843 j ii. 611. 

its extreme age, ii. 614. 

evidonoea of ita identity, ii. 631. 

Bott. See Archers. 

mode of drawing with the foot, i. 499. 

same custom in Brazil, iS. 600. 

poisoned arrows, ib. 

Boyd, Hugh, his embassy to Ceylon, ii. 67. 
BraganzSj Don Constantine de, ii. 28, 109, 218. 
Brahmanism, speoulationa as to its superior sn- 
tiqnity, i. 623, 625, <6. ». 

triumphs over Buddhism, i. 628. 

• ocnnpared with Buddhism, i. 629, 631. 

'Brass used in temples, ii. 146 n. 

Brazen Palace, built, i, 380, 356, 483 n, 

• ita vieiasitudes, i, 866. 

— ita present condition, ii. 81 1. 

Breccia, gems embedded in, i. 19. 

Breezes, See Spioy Breezes, 

Bridges, rare at the piesenfc day, i. 43. 

— - of ratan, i. 106. 

• none in early ages, i. 486. 

— should be made before roade, ii. 121 •• 
ii. 674. 

tolls on, ii. 171. 

British aubjeot, £rat, who visited Csylon, ii. 36. 

ship, first seen in Ceylon, ii. 64. 

attack the Butch, ii. 67. 

take the island, ii. 67, 68. 

lebelllan and mnesaoreof 1803, ii. 83. 

war of 1816, and its causes, ii. 87. 

taka Kandy, ii. 89. 

rabollion of 1817, and its causes, ii. 90. 

conduct of ohlsfs and priests, ii, 

freguent attempts at rebelllan since, ii. 93. 

open up Kandyan country by roads, ii. 94. 

administration since 1820, ii. 96. 

effect of British rule upon the people, U. 

96. 

attempt at robeiiion in 1848, ii, 669. 

— — cause, the fiscal policy of Viscount Tor- 
lington, ii. 670. 

— ' impolicy of import tax upon food, and cul- 
tivation tax upon grain, ii. 170 n. 
Briteno, the ancient, respect &r the boosb. i. 

486. ® ' 

Brooke, Mr. ascends the Mshawelli-ganga, ii. 426. 
Bronze, i. 468. 

Brown, Sir Thomas, Vulgar Errors, ii. 292. 
Brownrigg, General, his government, ii. 87, 93, 
Bnddha, the theory of a, i, 326. 

bana, the “ word,” ib. 

dharma, "faith," iJ. 

Qotama Bnddha, his life, i. 326. 


Buddha, his names, i, 328 n. 

ha visits Ceylon, i, 327. 

said to havo boon s negro, i. 476 «, 

why worshipped and reverenced, i. 528, 

529. 

08 a deification of human intollect, i. 530. 

hence oasts disregarded, ii. 

fotnlism exlate in his doctrines, i. 532, 

683. 

■— doctrine of motampsychoais, ii. 

came as a frlond end adviser of man, i. 

633 . 

— moral and social cIToots of his worship, i. 

533 539. • 

Bnddha rays, the phenomenon described, i. 74. 
Buddhism, its vast extension, i. 326 n, 

its inti-odnction into Coylon, i. 327. 

its BstaUUhment by Maliindo, i. 339. 

its irifluenou on civilisation, i. 860, 525- 

627. 

cttltivation, i. 865. 

borticvdtnro, i. 867. 

irrigation, i. 366. 

its possessions, i. 366. 

its priests are allowed rtpaWiya, i. 365, 

its records reduced to writing,!. 875. 

the early schisms, i, 377. 

its toleration of lioresy, i. 378, 643, 686. 

its persecution of sdiism, t6. 

——its corruption by Brahmanism,!. 380, 

multitudes of its priostliood, i. 384. 

roelored by Prakramn Bahu, i. 406. 

— influonco of Meslorian Christianity upon 

i.618». 

Ilobrowa of Bekkan upon, ft. 

coinoidencea of, with Saripture,i. 619 n. 

its antiquity, i. 623, 

doubts whether it preceded Brahmanism, 

ib. 

authorities, ib. n. 

extent of its dominion, i. 624. 

various speonlations as to Buddha, i. 

626 n. 

traced to a Jewish source, ii, 

its deadening influence on Singhalese olia- 

racter, i. 626. 

under many shapes, i. 527. 

attempts the experiment of an atheialie 

morality, i, 528. 

comparod with Brahmanism, i. 629. 

does not recognise caste, i. 530. 

points of agreement wirii Brahmanism, i. 

631. 

■ anecdote of the union of Buddhism and 
Christianity, i. 830 n, 

believes in the existence of " lohtt," or 

heavens, i. 631. 

ito theory of fatalism, i. 632, 633. 

theoretic beauty of ita moral cods, i. 534, 

63,6. 

a school of philosophy, i. 536. 

innovations in ita ritual, with their onuses, 

i. 6.37. 

destitute of vitality, ib. 
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Buddhism, Singhalese ignorant of its ieneis, i. 
538i 

lesB ancient than d6mon--worahip, i. 589. 

— — extremely tolerant, i. 878, 648. 

its effiiot, in oonj unction with demon-rror- 

ship, in resisting the progress of Ohris- 
_ tianity, i. 544 546. 

Buddhist priests, known as the " derm of 
Jteoson,” i. 643 a. 

priesthood, tlieir present status, ii. 198. 

Buddhist temple desoribed, ii. 144. 

BuIFulo, i. 164, 436. Seo Mammaiia. 

eporting hnffaloos, i. 155. 

— — albino bniTalo, ii. 

Bufihio, peculiar structui’O of its foot, i. 160. 
Buffon, on the elephant, ii. 384. 

Bugs, i. 267. See Insects and Coffee-bug. 

Buist, Dr., account of fish, fallen from clouds, 

i. 226. 

Bulbul, i. 168, 180. See Birds. 

Sulimi, their vitaiity, i. 222. 

Bullet, 0. Beginald, Iitlrod. xxxv. 

BulUa, curious property of, ii. 49S. 

Bullocks for draught, ii. 181. 

Burghers, their conduct on the British conquest, 

ii. 70, 75i ii. 151, 156. 

Burmab, laiiks in, i, 366. 

— — catina dhawna, i. 361. 

Bumouf, M. B., his MSS. on Ceylon, Introd, 
zxzri, ; their cliaracter, ii. 70. 

Buruauf, M. E., his unfinished map, i 318, 
330 n. 

— — his map of Ceylon, i. 818. 

Butterflies, 1. 260. See Insects. 

— — migration of, 1. 247. 

Buttressed trees, i. 91. 

Cabinet woods, !. ] 1 7. 

Cahook. See Laterite. 

Oabras Ilhadus, ii. 550. 

Oadooa. See Oems. 

Cmoilia. See Beptiles. 

Ctesar’s description of the nuieliUt, il 292. 

of jiolgandTj/ among the ancient Britons, 

ii. 429. 

Gaffres, tlunr first apj^aranee in Coylcn, ii. 41 n. 

employed as road makers, ii. 259. 

one killed by an elephant, ii. 259, 306. 

Cagota and Caqneux, ii. 190. 

Oalamander Wood, i. 118. iSbs Trees. 

Caldera, in Chili, musical sounds under water, 
ii. 469. 

Oalinga Tillage near Trincomalie, ii. 425, 426. 
Calico-painters at Jaffna, ii. 642. 

Calomifi, Singhalese prcQ^ration of, i. 456 n. 
Oalpentyn, 11. 627. 

Oaltura, ii. 17, 139, 141. 

Camels, attempt to domesticate, ii. 181 n. 
Oameron, Br., on the climate of Ceylon, Inlrod, 

XXX. 

Camoena on the waterspout, i, 72 o. 

• - ■ his voyage to luma, ii. 16 ». 

. - de.saribcs the constellation of the Soothem 
Cross, ii. 477. 


Oamoons describes the Portuguese monuments, ii. 

cinnamon, ii, 10 tt. 

Adam's Peak, ii. 122. 

Candace’s, Eunuch, visits Ceylon, ii. 66 133. 

Candite. See Sjdnel. 

Candolle, De, longevity of ti-oes, ii. 613 n, 
Cannea, hot spring, 1. 16 n. ; ii, 466. 

Canoes, double, i.327n., 442; 11. 103, 

Capper, John, on Cinnamon, ii. 163, 

Capuas, i. 641. 

Carawiila. See Beptiles, i. 191. 

Garaadua, ii, 202. 

Carnivora, i, 160. 

Caristius Anticonus, Uiet. ilirabUmm, i. 633 n. 
Carolina, “ Spicy breezes " off the shore, i. 4 n 
Carpenter bee, i. 258. See Insects. 

Cerringee, i, 494, 

Carrington, Sir Edmund, ii. 78 n. 

Carving in stone, i. 483. 

character of, i. 488. 

Coshmir, intercourse with, i. 431 n. ; 447. See 
Eashmir, 

atmospliorio phenomena, i. 78 n. 

Caseie Chitty, possible Identity of" Bachia” and 
Arachia, i. 5, 32 ». 

note in reference to the Moors, i. 631 n. 

Tamil arrival in Ocylon, il, 630 n. 

Cassia, ii. 163. 

Castaneda, histoiy, ii. 4, 429, 

Casts, i. 425 ; ii. 167 n. 

its malignant influenceB, ii. 157. 

'■ Its influsneo in swelling the priesthood, 
i. 861. 

repudiated by Buddhist doctrines, {, 680 i 

ii. 167. 

Caterpillars, stings of, ii. 110. 

Oatbarina Donna, Queen of Eondy, ii. 19, 21. 

marries Wimala Dharma, ii. 23. 

marries Senerat, ii. 37. 

her death, ii. 89. 

Catina-dbwana, i, 361, 452. flies Priests. 
Cat’s-sye. See Gems. 

Cattle at Jaffna, ii. 630. 

mode of tending, ii, 682, [Temple. 

Caves, the earliest temples, i, 347, 376. See 
Cave-temples of India, i. 489. 

Cuyloy, Mr., table of dimate, i. 68 n. 

Cellarius, i. 10 n. 

Centipede, i. 298. See Myriapoda and Scolo- 
pendiiB. 

Ceralophom, i. 184. 

CerWiia, ii. 455. 

probably musical, ii. 468, 471. 

Cermatia, i. 297. See Myriapoda. 

Cetacea, 1. 158 160. 

described by Megastbenes and ASllan, i. 

553 n. 

Ceylcn, a subject for writers iu all ages, 
Introd. xxiii. 

want of a work on its present state 

Ib. xxW. XXV. 

English authors in this centniy, fnlrod 

xxir. 
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Onylon, state of tlie .island in the Vtli century, 
i. 6Q3. 

an asylum for all political and religious 

rotagees, 1. 585 n. 

oliange in its oondition since 179$, Ih. H. 

disoppearance of Fortuguese and Dutcli 
records, Ib. zxm 

■ — pliysical and natural history neglected, 

n.ib. 

its vegetation, /d. xxzi, 

its fauna neglected, li. ib. 

— — beauty of the island, i, 1. 

— — early luporta os to its fertility, i. 1 ». 

— — its pictares(jaa outline, 1, 2. 

general geological ciiaraoter, i. 3. 

forests and mountain scenery, 1. 4. 

geographical poaition, i. 6. 

early errors as to its magnitude, i. 5 n, 8, 9. 

errors os to its identity, i. 10 n. 

general goograpbioal form, 1. 12. 

mountain systoin, 1. 14. 

geological ^oraster, i. 18 — 18. | 

— — coral formation, i. 19, 30. 

metallio prodnots, i. 28 — 31. 

gome, i. 82 — 39, 666. 

rivers, i. 41, 42. 

— — eand-formutian, i. 43 — 62. 

— non-esdstence of lakes in Ceylon, i, 44. 

— gobb-Cormation due to tbla canae, together 

vrith the effects of onrrents, 1. 46, 46. 

— harbours and papulation, i. 52, 68. 

— error in supping Ceylon to have been 

originally a portion of the Indian oonti- 
tlnent, i. 7, 13, 85, 1 60, 183 », 206, 2 70. 

varions ancient names of, i. 549 n., 580 n. 

Ohaitiya, or bhdyto, i. 849, 488, 

Gholia caste,!, 453; ii, 128. 

Challies oelns, i. 462. 

Chaiyhiate springs, ii, 416. 

Chameleon, i. 184. See Beptiies. 

Chandalns, degradation of, i. 426. 493. 
Obondrognpto, Sandracottns, i, 817. 

Chank eheil, Torhinella rapa, i. 20 ; ii. 558. 

iSee Ko;(\ious and SeAeneib, 

Cheetah, See Leopard. 

Cheiroptera, i. 160. 

Cielf/ir, ii, 155, 16. n. 

Ohelonia, i. 203. 

Chemical arts, i. 464. 

Chemistry invented by the Hndns, i. 504. 

Ohena cultivation, ii. 817, 419, 463, 498. 
Xi)vaX4iinit, the Egyptian gooee, i. 486. 
Chi-chen, didees of, i. 344. 

Cliiefb of Kandy, their costume, ii. 206. 

Chiiaw, origin of the name, i, 440 n.) u. 628. 
China, early embeoaies to Ceylsu, i. 386, 607, 
620. 

Chinese Jnnke. See Junks. 

Chinese, tbur knowledge of Ceylon, Jnirod. 
xxxvt, i, 607. 
their conquest of it, i. 416. 
embosBiea to Ceylon, i. 607, 620. 


Ohinoso, Ihoir milUary colonies, i, 607. 

anthers on Ceylon, i. 608 n. 

description of the island, i. 504 », 604. 

conquest of Ceylon, i. 622, 624 «. 

traces of tho GUineso in Ceylon, i. 625, 

modern Chinese aooount of tho island, i. 

626. 

Obingaia, not derived from China and ffolla, 
i. 817 «. 

Clung no, his ezpediUon to Ceylon, i. 416, 622; 
ii 224. 

Chironeotet, i. 207 n. See Fishes. 

Ohola, ancient Indian kingdom, 1. 353 n., 395. 

conquered by Pmkrama, id. 410, 

Cholera, i. 81. See Health. 

Ohosroes Nusohirvan, i. 580. 

Ohonltrie. See Best-house. 

Ohoya root. See Jledgotu mibellata. 

its growth at Manaar, ii. 65, 680. 

XptartavuSi Toiraypaipla, i. 666. See Cosmas 
Indico-pleustea. 

Christianity in Ceylon, history, Inirod. xxix. 
Christianity, dilBealties of introducing into 
Ceylon — arising from indifferenoe of poopls, 
i 580; from conjunction of Buddhism and 
demon-worship, i, 542 ; from sootarian dif- 
ferenoes of the snocessive missionary olmrches, 
i. 546 ; from Buddhist aversion to toko away 
life, i. 645 n. 

Chroiilclea, ancient, of Ceylon, their valne,/«{rod. 
XXXV, !. 311. 

formerly undervalued, i. 311, 

their value, established by Turnonr,!. 912. 

the Mahuwanso translated, i. 313. 

Chules, torches, ii. 416. See Welang-tree. 
Oliunam, !. 483, 490; ii. 208. 

CieaSa, i. 265. See Insects. 

Cinnamon, propagated by birds, !. 87. 

doubt whether it be indigenous to Ceylon, 

i. 600 n. 

— obtained originally from Africa, id. 

mentioned by Di Conti and Ibn Batnta, 

ih Sn. 

fbund at Battiosloo, ii. 34 n. 

Dutch laws for protecting, ri. 62, 

— — not menrioned by ’ Chinese historians, 
i. 669 616. 

not spoken of hy any early wiilor on 

Ceylon,!. 600 n. 

not the first object of the Portuguese, ii. Bn. 

burnt by the Fortuguese, li. 27. 

Dutch trade in rinnamon, ii. 61. 

— ■■ the IfaMtadie organised, ii. 51. 

rise and decline of the trade, ii. 161. 

— process of onltivating cinnamon, ii. 162. 

thorny cinnamon, i. 108 ». 

Cinnamon gardens, tbtir decay, ii. 161. 
Cinnamon land, i 6000. See Begio Cinna. 

momifera. 

Cinnamon stone. See Gems. 

NrrMpedia, L 308. ' 

Cities, ancient, 1. 493. 
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Cities, aucceaaive oapltala, i. 382, 400, 413, 
416. 

— — Cliineae account of, i. 617. 

Civet. See Genetto. 

Civil justice, i. 500. 

Civil Service, ii. 178. 

the reform by Lord Derby, ii. 176. 

Claudius, the Emperor, embassy from Ceylon, 
i. 386, 557, 595. 

Climate of Ceylon equable end healthy, i. 54. 

its variation in each month of the year, ib. 

the along-shore wind, i. 57. 

— difforeut climates on east and west coasts, 

i. 67. 

of Kandy, ib, 

• of Jailha, i. 71. 

of Trincomulie, i. 71. 

its effect on iavalida, i. 79. 

Cobalt, i. 39. 

Cobra de Capello, anecdotes of, i. 192, 197- 

a white cobra, i. 192, 

tame cobra, i 193 «. 

— cobra orassing the sea, ib. 

ourious belief as to the cobra, 1. 164. 

warship of, i. 873. 

Cobra-lei, poison, i. 183 ft. 

Coca used as a atimnlant in Pern, i. 114. 
Coccus, many speoiea, ii, 234, 245 ft. 

Coco-nut palm, fondness for the sea, i, 61. 

belief that it only grows near human 

dwellings, !. 119, 437'n | ii. 125. 

— doubts as to the period of its introduction, 
i. 436. 

earliest nodes of in the Mahawonso, i. 

436 «. 

— — described by iElian, i. 663, 

ship htdlt and freighted with it, 8. 109. 

abundance in Ceylon, ii. 126. 

its value and its “ hundred uses,” i. 

109 n.; iL 125. 

— — plontadons at BatUcaloa, ii. 456. 

plantations at Jaffna, ii. 458, 528. 

mode of cnltivating, ii, 529. 

Coco-nut beetle, i. 260. 

Codes jUexandrlnus. See Sepluagint 
Ooffbe, introduced from Arabia, ii. 66, 324. 

— — cultivated by the Dutob, ii. 56, 226. 

by Sir Edw^ Barnes, ii. 226. 

progress of the apeoulation, ii. 237. 

the mania in 1844, u. 228, 

the crisis of 1845, ii. 229. 

recovery in 1847, u. 250. 

— difSculty regarding labour, ii. 281. 

accidents from rats, &c., u, 232, 243. 

— the coffee bug, ib. 

statistics of coRbe planting, ii, 333. 

coco-nut beetle, ii. 530. 

prospects for the future, ii. 236. 

Coffee bog, i. 261 ; ii. 234, 243. See Coffee. 
Coffee plantations, list of, u, 238. 

Coffoe rat, i, 149, 234, 

Coin of Leellawaltie, i, 412. 


Coins, Singhalese. See Notice to Vth Edition, 

i. 412, 460, 462, ib. n. 

Boman, discovery of, in Ceylon, ii. 589 ». 

Coir, derivation of the term, ii. 127, 176< 
Coleoptera, i. 274. 

Ooliacnm, ii. 649 n. 

Colombo, climate, rain, &o., i. 68. 

ocoupied by the Portuguese, A.D. 1517, 

ii. 6. 

fortified by them, ii, 8, 10. 

— — besieged by the Snghalese, ii. 10. 

siege by l^a Singhs, ii. 17, 19, [27. 

its condition under the Portuguese, ii, 

— captured by the British, ii. 68. 

modem town, its fortifications, u. 151. 

tlie Fettsh, ii. 151. 

origin of the word Colombo, ii. 162. 

BttWbs of Colpetty, ii. 153. 

Enropean houses, ii. 163. 

. reptBes troublesome iu, ii. 153. 

pliigue of insects and files, ii. 154, 155. 

ckaaea of the popnlation, ii, 167. 

— — English aocioty, ii. 158. 

cost of living, ii. 168. 

Oulombogaui, See Jambucoln. 

Colossal stutuoa, ii. 604, 605 ». 

Colpetty, ii. 163. See Colombo. 

Columbo), 1. 179. 

Comboy, derivalien of the word, i. 612; ii. 107. 
Commoroe, eaily trade entirely in hands of 
strangers, i, 440. 

indifferenoe to, still prevailing, i. 441, 592. 

foreign mentioned B,a 204, i. 444. 

internal trofflo, i 445, 490, ib. a. 

early Imports, horses, silk, dte., i. 446, 570. 

— — early exports, chiefly gems, i. 445. 

Edrisi’s account of, in 12th century, 1. 

448, ib. n. 

exports of elephants, L 570. 

GiOle, the seat of ancient, i. 584. 

habits of Veddahs in barter, &c,, i. 593. 

early with China, ib. 

Colombo the present seat of, ii. 165. 

reasons for dtoodiig Trinootnolie, iL 166, 

487—491. 

objections to, fi. 490, 491. 

“Componnd” from Portuguese canyiinAo, ii. 

70r,123»., 146. 

Oonchology. Sx Shells. 

Condnits, i. 467. 

of JUbano, ib, n, 

Conti, Kicolo di, on cinnamon, i. 600 n. 

his travels, 1. 637 ; ii. 6. 

6rst European who mentions cinnamon, 

i 638. 

Convolvnlns, goat's-foot, ii. 146. 

night-flowering, ii. 162. 

Cooley, W, D., /ntmd xxxvi, 

on the errors of Ptolemy, L 659 n. 

notices of the Cinnamon Segion, i. 601 «. 

Coolness of fimit, 1. 120. 

how produced, L 121, 122. 
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Oooiiibora-putlo salt works, ii. 496, 407. 
Cooroowo, oloplmnt ootohora, li. 383. 

Coiwrah, dried flodi of Ujo oooo-niit;, ii. 135, 
137, 530. 

Ooppor, 1. 467. 

Oopra. »?«« Ooparnli. 

Coral formations, i. 10; ii. 6S4. 

, ... ptiitclpally at JaUiia and on W. coast, 0). 

wells in the coral rook, i. 20. 

— . well of Fotoor, {&, ii. 536. 

— well of Tillipalil, V>. 

1 doubts as to Darwin’s tbaory of walla in 

coral, i, 31 n. 

wells of Jaffna generally, 12. 

at hbuiaar, ii. 553. 

probably filled by filtration from the sea, 

f6, 

red, ii. 669; fiiund near Salle, ii. 138. 

Ooi'diner’eaccoantof Oeyloii, 1817,7ntrad.xxi7.; 

ii. 77, 79, 83, 86 ». 

Corral for taking ele^Iiante, ii. S43. 

Cotsali, Andrea de, i. 840. 

. ilia account of cinnamon, i. 600 n. 

of Adam's Peak, it 133. 

Gosgoddo, aneodote of, ii, 129. 

Coamaa Indico-plenetes, hie acoount of Ooylon, 
i. 416, 663, 666 579. 

identifies O^lon as Taprdbane, i. 10 ». 

— his referenoe to ohanks at Mavalla, ii. 
129 n., 680 fl. 

Cosmi, port of, in Pegu, ii. 218, 219. 

Costumes of Oalle, ii. 105. 

Singbaleae, ii. 105. 

Cotta, a modem capital, ii. 11. 

besieged a.d. 1563, ii. 17. 

Goltiar fortified by tbo Dutch, ii. 38. 

depressed etate, ii. 477. 

Cotton cloths from Oliina, i. 613. 

tree-cotton. Set Imbul. 

— — cultiyatcd in Ceylon, ii. 55. 

Couto, do,' work on Ceylon, Introd. xsiz.; 
ii. 4. 

Cow-plant, error regaining, i. lOln. 

Crabs, i. 300. ,Ss6 Crustacea, 

on the Galle-face at Colombo, ii. 163, 

Cripps, G. H,, Ceylon Civil Bewioe, Ihirod. 
;rxzv.; 11.890. 

CrcoodilM, i. 186. See Reptiles. 

habit of the crocodile to bury iteelf in the 

mud, i. 187. 

ite fleeh eaten, i. 187 n. 

— their vitality, i. 188, 

■ one killed at Batllonloa, ii, 467. 

— one tickled, ii. SIS. 

Crown lands, their nipd sale, ii, 238 n. 

Crows, i. 170. See Birds. ' 

Crowther, description of Qalle-pada-hulla pass, 
ii. 422 n. 

CTWxUum, calling crabs, 1. 300. 

Sand crabs, (ocyp^e), i. 300; ii. 153 ». 

Painted crabs, i. 301. 

Paddling ora1», i. 301. 


Crustaeea, Ilormlt crabs, i, SOI. 

Pea ornhs, id, 

List of Ceylon Crustaoca, i. 3U7. 

Crnelty to nnimnle, turtle, &c., i. 177. 

Cruzado, valuo of, ii. 20 n. 

Ctesios speaks of tho spicy breozos of India, i. 

4 ». 

his acoount of lightning onnduotors, i. 606. 

error us to tho olephnnt'a knoo, ii. 293. 

Grosaders venerated the gooso, i, 486. 

Cuba, “ spicy breeiee” off the shore, i. 4 n. 

explained by Poappig, ii, 

Cuchavelli, U, 497. 

Gufic inscription at Colombo, ii. 132. 

Onltlvation at Jaffha, ii, 632, 

Cntchavelly, petrified orustooea, 1, 14«.;li.407. 
Currents, their direction round Ceylon, i. 43. 
Curry, not a Portuguese word, i. 77; i. 487 «. 
ii. 126. 

Buportority of Ceylon curries, i. 77 , 300. 

Cuspis, ii. 382 n. 

Cuttack, cave temple, 1, 489. 

Cnvler on the elephant, ii. 284, 320. 

Cypru.>i, a scene of ear^t worship, i. 332. 

Dodambo thorn, i. 107. 

Dagana, probably equivalent to dagoba, ii, 113 ». 
Dagoba, a relic shnne, i. 344. 

thdv enormous size Is Ooylos, ii. 

Uieir form and structure, i. 346, 480. 

— tho Thuparsma, the fiiut, i._S47. 

mode of building n dagoba, i. 480. 

tho Aiu-wihnrn, ii. 673. 

the Rankot, ii. 590. 

Jayta-wann-rama, 11. 691. 

Kiri, ii. 694. 

Ambustolla and St-wiliora, ii. 608. 

Miriaiwettyo, ii. 619. 

BuanwelW, ii. 020. 

Abhayagiri, ii. 821. 

Thuparnina, ii. 622. 

Dnlada, “ the saored tooth,” i. 884. 

its hislory and arrival in Ceylon, i. 388. 

removed to Kandy, i. 414. 

captured by the Portuguese, ii. 26, 

destroyed at Goa, ii. 197. 

the present tooth spuritais, ii. 198. 

story of the deception, ii. 199, 211. 

the modern shrine, ii, 201. 

filalagawa at PoIIanarrua, ii. 690, 672. 

DoidorPs account of climbing fish, i. 26. 

his story doubtsd, ib. 

Damask weaving, ii. 468. 

Dambedeiiia, an anoieut capital; i. 413, 414. 
DamboaI,ths Great Temple, i. 376, ii. 675. 
Diimilos, i. 853, 394. See Tamils. 

Danes desire a commerce with Ceylon, ii. 39, 

setlle at Tranqnebar, i5. ». 

DanUl, the prophet, regarded ns idenlical with 
Buddha, i. 625 ». 

Darwin, his theory of coral weHs examined, 
i. 21 22 23 n. 
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Darwin, liarying-jiaca o£ Hamas and goats, ii. 
400, ». 

Duthsnga, i. 392. 

Davie, Major, massaeco of bis troops, ii. 83. 

his death, ii. 84 ». 

Davis, Sir John, states that the Ohinese Budd- 
hists worship the Queen of Heaven, i. 530 «. 
Davy, Dr. John, account of the interior of Ooy- 
loo, 1821, Introd. zxiv. 

describes the reptiles of Ceylon, 79.xzxii. 

sketch of geology of Ceylon, i. 18 n. 

stimulates study of natural history, i. 127. 

describes the murder of Ebeylapcia’a fa- 
mily, ii. 87, 88. 

remarks on poison of C^lon scorpion, 

b. 205 n, 

doscriptian of ceremonial at sacred foot- 
step, ii. 224 ti. 

. on tlio obsequies of kings, ii. 197 n. 

Dawson, Captain, his monument, ii. 187. 

story of an elephant, ii. 298. 

Day in the jangle, ii. 252. 

Death's-head moth, i. 264, 

De Candolle, on the age of trees, u. 618 fl. 
Seeapoda hmcigura, i. 307. 

anomura, id. 

— maorura, ib. 

Dedcroo Oya. See Hirers. 

Deer, i. 158. 

■ — - Ceylon elk, ii. 

— milk-white, i. 157 «. 

Delft, the Island of the Sun, ii. 549. 
Demon-wotbblp, its origin and antiquity, 1 331, 
370, 638, 639. 

its nature and rites, i. S40-S42. 

effeot of, conjoined to Buddhism, in resist- 
ing Christianity, 1. 542-646. 

De Quincey, ii. 222. 

Derby, Earl of, ii. 174. 

DBemamUha nattms, canons property of, i. 123. 
Devenipiatissn, hie hulldings, i. 344, 346. 
Devil-bird, i. 167. See Owls. 

Devil-dunce, ii. 680. 

Devil Dancers, i. 370, 373, 503. 

Dewales, Hindu, i, 380. 

in connexion with Buddhist temples,!!. 145. 

Dharma, i. 326. 

Dhatu Sena murdered by his son, i. 889. 
Diamond not foond in Ceylon, i. 89. 

Dios, Don Solomon, iL 182. 

Dioull on the elephant, ii. 294. 

Didron Mens, i. 473. 

Dinner, a Singhalese, ii. 161. 

Diodorus Siculus. See Jnmbulns. 

tlio "spicy breezes" of India, i. 4n. 

— jugglers and ventriioqtdsm, ii. 186. 
Dionysius Feiiogetes, i. 570. 

Aids &Kpov, ii. 161 . 

Dipteia, i. 291. 

Distillation, i. 439, 456, tt. 169. 

Dogs, i. 35, ii. 820. 

device of, to escape floas, i. 268. 


"Dog's cry ” a measnre of distance, ii. 682. 

Don, the title sold cheap, ii, 71, tb, n. 

Dondera Temple, ii. 1 18. 

its destruction, ii. 114. 

Donna Clara Island, ii. 549. 

Donne on the elephant, ii. 296. 

D'Oyly, Sir John, ii. 90 «. 

Donglas, Sir Howard, ii. 574. 

Dragon-flies, i. 262. See Insects. 

Dress as it affects health, i. 81. 

BO as to avmd damp, i. 81 n. 

Druids, Lucan's refisrence to, i. 533, ». 

Drums, i. 471. 

Dagong, i. 159. 

— abundant at Manaar, ii. 557 

origin of the fable of the mermaid, i. 

652 Sk; ii 657- 
Durian, i. 100. 

Dutob errive iii Ceylon, A.D. 1617, ii. 32. 

the Dutch East India Company, ii. 33 & 

84 St. 

the first Dntoh ship at Battioaloa, ii. 34. 

visit Kandy, ii. 36. 

expel the Fortugnese, ii. 44,45. 

at war with Rnja Singha II., ii. 45. 

Iheir diaoreditabie policy, ii. 46, 5 1, 59, 69. 

sacrifico honour to trade, ii. 47. 

consult Baja Singlia's passion for hawk- 
ing, ii. 48 It. 

mode of procuring cinnamon, ii. 51. 

— their ti-ade, ii. 62. 

— — hatred of the Moors, ii. 63. 

assess import dues according to religion, 

11. 64. 

discourage oultivation of ooffee, ii. 65, 66. 

make oducatioa subservient to trade, 

ii. 58. 

offioials ill paid and discontented, ib, 

their administi'ative failure, tfi, 

lose moD^ by Ceylon, ii. 69. 

take Kandy, ii. 61. 

exclade strangers, ii. 64 ». 

are attacked by English, ii. 67. 

lose Trincomalie, ib. 

permanent effects of their policy, ii. 69. 

have bequeathed a eystom m Homan Dutch 

law, sb. ». 

descendants, their present oondition, ii. 71. 

records captured by the British, 1796, 

/nfnid. sxvii. zxviii. 

since lost, lb. x^vii. 

may be repkeed from dapllcatos in Hal- 

land, Ib. xxviii. 

Dnlugaiinuuu, his victory over Elola, i. 352,354. 
story of, i. 355. 

his public works at Anangapoora, i. 355, 

bis death, i. 358. 

his aubservieuoy to the priesthood, i. 368 n. 

dynasty, great and lowei'. See Suluwanse 

and Mahawanse. 

Dyscnteiy, i. 81. See Health. 

Dyspepsia. See Health, 
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Eaglob, i. IGO, 180. &a Birda. 

Kara of tlio Singhnloae said lo bo iMgo, i. 611, 


GdQ. 

Eortliiinnta almost ankoown, i. 16 n. Sea 
Vulcanlo Evidonaosj 

Spanish errai'S, i. 16 n. 

Bast India Company, early policy, ii. 47. 

their garerninont of Ceylon disaatrons, 

ii. 71. 


Eaatlahe, Sir Olmiioa L., on Early Italian 
Painters, i. 474, n. 

on the inTention lif cdi-psinting, i. 490. 

Ebony, i. 117. Sae Trcoa. 

foresta of, ii. 494. 

Edentata, i. 162. 

Edrlai, the Arabian geographor, his error as 
to tho size of Ceylon, i. 9, 448 n. S98. 

describes the Qobbt of Ceylon, i. 47 ». 

— the trade between Ceylon and Caalunir, 
i. 478, SOS. 

Education, ancient, i. 601. 

knowledge confined to priests and kings, 

i. 335, 601. 

nndei Dutch, ii. 70 n. 

“Edward Bonaronturo,” the Brat British ship in 
Ceylon, ii. 64. 

Egypt, its interconrso with Ceylon, !. SS4, 6G4. 
Egyptians, their worship of the gcoao, i. 480 n. 
Eheyla^la, hie story, ii. 87, 573, ». 

frightful execution of his family, ii. 88. 

"Eipora, il, 463. 

Elala, his usurpation and obaraotor, i. 353, 854. 

Ilia tomb, il. 630. 

Electricity. See Lightning. 

Elephant, i. 168, ii. 371 

those of Ceylon ostolled, i. 670. 

elephanta on Adera'a Peak, il. 139 n. 

killed a Oaffl'e, ii. 359, 

— numbers in Ceylon, ii. 373, 273. 

doriration of the word, ii. 37 n. 

antiquity of tlie trado in, ii. 272 «. 

numbers diminishing, ii. 273. 

tusks and their uses, ii. 274. 

disposition gentle, iL 275. 

aoddsnis from, ii. 27 6. 

antipathy to other animals, ii. 276. 

jealousy of oaoh other, ii. 276. 

mode (j attscking man, ii. 280. 

anecdote of a tame elephant, ii. 282. 

— A&ican elephant di%i8 from that of 
Ceylon, ii. 283, 378 n. 

skin, il. 386. 

white elephant u, 286, 

love of ehade, li. 287. 

water, not heat, essential to tlism, ii. 287. 

sight limited— smell acute, ji. 288. 

anatomy of the brain, ii. 288. 

sounds uttered by, ii. 289. 

exaggeration as to size, ii. 390 n. 

ateMthy motions, ii. 291. 

— error as to the eiephantis want of joints, 
ii. 393. 


Eleplionts, modo of lying down, ti, 398. 

ability to climb acollvilics, ii. 299. 

modo of desoomling a moniituin, ii. SOI n, 

— — a herd is a fnmlly, ii. 301. 

nttaohment to young, ii. 302. 

a roguo, what, ii. 304, 827. 

oharacter of the rogues, ii. 303. 

habits of tho herd, ii. 305. 

anecdote of, ii. 307. 

wolla sunk by, ii. 310, 311. 

rocoptaole in Uie atomaoh, li. 310. 

stomach, auntomy of, h. 812. 

food of idle elephant, ii. 317. 

dread of fences, ii. 318. 

their oaution exaggerated, ii. 310. 

sagaoity in freedom ovor-eatiraatad, il. 

320. 

leave the forests during thunder, ii. 321. 

— canning, feign death, ii. 321. 

sporting, nnmbei's shot, ii, 323. 

butohory by export shots, li. 324. 

fatal spota in the head, ii. B26. 

attitniles of tlio head, li. .328. 

love of retirement, ii. 329. 

olephant-traclcci's, ii. 329, 337, 338. 

herd charging, ii. 330. 

earonse useless, ii. 332. 

i remarkable recovery from a wound, ii. 333. 

See Lieut. Frets. 

— mode of taking in India, ii. 336, 342. 

— height meoeured by tho ciroumfoi'enoe of 

tiio foot, ii. 337 n. 

mode of sbipidng olopiuints at Manaar, ii, 

340. 

mode of shipiang olopliants at Oaile, in 

1701, ii. 840 ». 

a corral (krnal) described, ii. 335, 443. 

corral, its construction, li. 347. 

corral, driving in the elephants, ii. 360. 

the capture, ii. 353. 

mode of securing, ii. 366. 

the " cooroowe,” or noosers, ii. 857, 

captives, their resistance and demeanour, 

ii. 360. 

dread of white rods, ii. 882. 

their oontortions, ii. 363. 

conduct of the tame elephants, ii. 365. 

a young one, ii. 377, 

oonduot in captivity, ii. 379. 

mode of training, ii. 380. 

superiority of Ceylon, a fallacy, ii. 379. 

— their employment in ancient warfare, ii. 

381 fit * 

— elephant driver’s crook (lieiidoo), ii. 382. 
their cry, unv I ii. 391 ». 

diseases in captivity, ii. 384, 394. 

sudden death, ii. 386, 

oapaoily for labour, ii. 387. 

strength exaggerated, ii. 388. 

— attaemment to keeper, ii. 890. 

mutical ear, ii. 391. 

patience in sickness, ii. 392. 
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Elephant-, mortality, ii. 393. 

cost of keeping, ii. 396. 

birth in captivity, ii. 397. 

age, ii. 398. 

dead elephant never found, ii. 399. 

Sinbad’a story, ii. 40Q. 

pasaage from iElian regarding the, ii. 40S. 

description of elephants swimming, ii. 418. 

Elephants at Trincomaiie, ii. 493. 

Elephants in the Wanny, how oaught, ii. 511. 
Elephant Pass, why so called, ii, 517. 

Elie House, Colombo, ii. 166, 

Elk, i. 157. Sea Deer ; Mammalia. 

Ella, magnideent pass, ii. 268. Sea note Ii.416. 
Ellahara canal, i. 46.5 j ii, 433, 674. See Sea 
of Prakrama, 

Ellora, oave-tomple, i. 4E9. i 

Elpliinstono, Mountatuart, referenees to his ojn- 
nions on Brahmanism and Buddhism, i. 533 n., 
527 528 ». 

Elu, -written Singhalese, i. 514 «., 520. 
Embassies, to Glivudius and Julian, i. 386, 

to Ohina, i. 618, 620, 625. . 

Emydosauri, i. 203. 

Engineering, early, i. 464. 

— principle of arch unknown, i. 467. 

inilitaty engineering unknown, i, 465, 

— defective constrnotion of tanks and sluices, 

i. 467. 

art of. lost, !. 468. 

English psrlod. See British. 

Eraoor,ii.,47a, [656. 

Eratosthenes, error as to the size of Ceylon, i. 8. 
'Epinivla rds ZuypapiKVS, ! 474 n. 
ErnArinaJnSica, the Coral tree, its flowers, i. 92. 
Esenbach, Nees von, on Cinnamon, i, 600 n., 
ii, 162. 

Estuaries. See Gobhs. 

Eubeea, i. 332. 

Euphoriia toriilia, ii. 506. 

Et^horhia, i. 101. See Trees. 

Eur-Asians, ii, 151. See Burgbem, 

Evil Eye, superstition of, L 460; iL 176. 
Ezeention of criminals, i. 500. 

Exerdsp. See Hesllh. 

Expenditure of the colony, ii. 172. 

Exposure to the eun, imprudence of, i. 79. 
Exports of Ceylon in early ages, i 445. 
Ezion-gebei, i. 102. 

Pahriciusf Codex Pseudepigr. Vet, Te8t.,i.S27n.; 

ii. 136 n. 

error of, i. 651. 

Fa Hian, visits Ceylon, x. o. 413, 1. 27 n. ; 
i. 387, 619. 

hia description of it, i. 388. 

— of Anarajapoora, i. 495. 

shipping in the Indian seas, i. 588, 

anecdote in his story, i. 388 n. 

his evidence as to the prevalenoe of 

Buddhism in fourth century, i. 524 n. 
— " on the Buddhist sect Lao Teen, i. 543 n. 


Fairholme, Mr., fnlrod. xxxv. 

Falck, his treaty, ii. 61. 

Faraday, Professor, Intred, xxxiv. 

analysis of the “ serpent stone," i. 199. 

Faria y Souza, ii. 4 n. 

epeaka of anghalese fire-locks, ii, 12 n. 

mentions Camoens coming to Ceylon, ii. 

16 ». 

infamy of Portuguese, ii. 24 n. 

Farm stook, i. 436; ii. 530. 

Fata Morgana, ii. 498. 

Fauche, translator of the Eamayano, i, 579. 
Fauna of Ceylon, not common to India, 
Introd, xxxi. xxxii. 

— peculiar and independent, 11. xxxii 

xzxiil ; i. 7 n. 

lists of the italics explained, Ib, xxxiii. 

Iiave received insuflioient attention, i. 127. 

firat study due to Dr. Davy, ib. 

subsequent, due to Templeton, Layard, 

and XeUart, ib., i. 128. 

Ferguson, A. M., Esq., statistics of coffee, ii. 230. 

W., his knowledge of Oeyiou botany, 

Introd. xxxi, 

— hie Essay on the Palmyra Palm, 11 5, 20, 
619 n. 

Fergosson, on the antiquity of Buddhist orcliitco- 
turo, i, 346. 

Feudal eervice in Ceylon, ii. 459. 

Fig-trees, parasitin, i. 95. 

— - Banyan tree, ib. 

— — destruction of the supporting trw; i. 96. 

origin of Milton’s verses on the Banyan, 

I 96 ». 

— — figs destructive to huildinge, i. 97. 

— the Bo-tree, i. 97 ; ii. 842, 611. 

extraordinary roots, I 98, 99 n. 

Fire flies, ii. 114. 

Fishes of Ceylon, little known, i. 205. 

Boir fish, and others fur table, ib. 

abundance of perch, soles, and sardines, i, 

206. 

explanation of Odoric’s statement, ii. 

sardines, said to be poisonous, i. 206, 

shark, and sawfish, 1 207. 

chironectes of £lian, fi-n. 

fiesh-waterfishes, their peoaliarities,l208. 

ii'eeh-water, littlo known, i, 208 ; reason, 

>6. n. 

their reappeamnee after the dry season, 

i. 209. 

similar mystorions re-appearances else- 
where, I 210 fl. 

method of taking them by hand, i, 210. 

a fish decoy, 1. 211 ». 

fish falling from cloadB,l 211, 212fl, 226. 

buried alive in mnd, i, 212, 218, 220. 

Mr. Yarrell’a theory controverted, i. 213. 

travelling overland, i. 214, 227. 

instances in Guiana and Siam, ii. 

faculty of all migratory fish for discover- 
ing water, i. 214 > 1 . 
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iflslics, on rtfy Inni >» Ooylon, 

Osh nsconding troes, i. 316, 210. 

excerpt from letter by Mr. Morris, ib, n, 

Armbns soandens, i. 216. 

DnWoifs Btntemont, imtlcipetod by Abou- 

zeyd, i. S17 n. 

ocoidonts when fishing, ib. 

Wying fishes sod travelling fish, i. 

218—221. 

ecoumnce of similar fish in Abyssinia 

and elsewhere, i. 218, 210 », 231 a. 

statement of the patriarch blendes, i. 219 n. 

knowledge of iiabits of Melania employed 

judirially by B. L. Layard, i, 321 n. 

— illustrations of mstivating fish and ani- 
mals, i. 221 — ^223. 

SBstivating sheU-iisli and water-beetles, fd.n. 

flsli in hot water, i. 224, ib. n. 

list ^ Oeylon fishes, i. 224, 235. 

— — Professor Huxley's memorandum on the 
fishes of Ceylon, i. 229 — ^231. 

— Dr. Gray's memorandum, i. 231, 232. 

migration of fishes known to the Greeks 

and Bomans, i. 236. 

—— mnaioal fish, ii. 468 — 471, 470 n. 

leaping flehas. fibe Sahritu aHieua, iL 490. 

Psh tax instituted, ii. 66. 

— abolisliod, ii. 131. I 

singular result, 11, 148. 

— at Liehon, ii, 149. 

Pleher caste, 11. 129, 131. 

ceadineeB to embrace Obristianity, ii. 
131 n. 

Fish insect, ii. 164. 

Pitch, Bniph, the first BnglUhman who visited 
Oeylon, ii. 63. 

Pits Boy, Admiral, latroel, xxxiv. 

— hie theory of wells In coral, i. 33 n. 

— — on rain in the GiOapagoe, i. 67 ri. 

his tlioory of tides in the Indian seas, ii. 

116. 

Flamingoes, i. 173. See Birds. 

Fleas, i. 267. 5es Insects. 

Flies, their instinct in discovering oarrion, ii. 
370, i6. n. 

mosquitoes, the plague of, ii. 115 n. 

Flora of Oeylon. See Botany. 

Flowers, their use in Buddhist rites, i, 366. 
Flowering trees. See Trees. 

Flying Fox, i. 135, 136. See Mammalia. 

drinking toddy, ii. 142. 

FoAEong ki. See Fa Bian. 

FoUsge, its variety ef tints, i. 66. 

Food, its quantity as aifeoting liealch, i. 76. 

beet taken after sunset, ib. 

Footstep, the Saoied, on Adam's Peak, i, S71: 
ii. 133. 

r— the footstep of Satan, li, n. 

Forbes', Major, now Colonel, Eleven Fears in 
Ceylon, 1840, ItOrod. xxr.; ii. 85 a. 

ForcM labour. See Baja-kariya. 

Forest, method of iblltng, i. lOS. 


Foroat, solitude and rarity of animals, ii. 413, 
Fortific<itloii8 in curly ages, i. 466. 

Fra Jitrdanus on cinnamon, i. 600. 

hie travels in India, i. 637 n. 

Fraser, General, hia map ofCi^lan, i, 11 », 
difBonlties to be surmounted in construct- 
ing it, a. 

aidod by Major Skinner and Captain Gall- 

wey, ib. 

hia estate at Baughodde, ii. 259. 

Frederic, Onsar, his account of Ceylon, i. 642 », 
French vieitOeylon and aeizoTrincomalie, ii,60. 

ambasandor seized and his suite flogged, 

ib. n. 

— ottempte on Trinoomalie, it 485. 

Frets, Lieut., aingnlat ^yaQnd, ii. 333. 

Frogs, 1. 202 ; iL 165. See ^plilea. 

Fcnit wholesome in O^lon, i. 77. 

its varieties, t6.; ii. 115, 209. 

inferior from wont of care, i. 77. 

European fiaita in Ceylon, i. 89. 

— ~ power of trees to produce coolness, i. 121. 
Fruit trees, often devoted to demons, i. 540 ». 
Furniture, undent, i. 496. 


G, letter changeable into E, i. 680, 691 ; ii. 491, 
Qahaliyas, a degraded race, iu 671. 

Qaikisae, its temple, ii. 144. 

Gallas, origin of the tribe, i. 327, 626 ; ii, 105 n. ; 
439. 

confounded with galka, ii. 106 «. 

Galle-bnak, derivation of, ii. 162. 

Galle, Point do, its harbour, i, 63. 

. its climate, i. 67, 

tbe groat emporium of ancient trade, !. 

686 , 688 . 

the Ealab of tbe earlier googropbers, {.580, 

691 ; ii. 497. 

possible derivation of the name from the 

Gallos, ii. 439. 

the TamhisU of tbe Phoenicians, i. 690; 

ii. 100. 

— tbe emporium of tbe Chinese, i. 610. 

insecurity of the harbour, i. S2».;ii. 116. 

nun at, i. 67 ». 

first seen by the Portuguese, ii. 7- 

its state under them, ii, 28. 

beauty of the econery, ii. 99. 

its antiquity na an emporium, ib. 

canoes, double, ii. 103. 

fortification, iL 104. 

Queen's House, ii. 106. 

people of many nations at, li. 106. 

its trade, ii. 108, 109. 

Suria trees and their caterpillars, il. 1 10. 

the native town, ii. Ill, 

drive in the suburbs, 15. 

tides at Gslle, ii. 116. 

Galle-face, at Colombo, ii. 146, 153. 

derivation of, ii. 146 n, 

GaUe-pnda-bul1n> ii. 422., i5, n. 
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Galle-pota, great slab at Pollanarua, ii. 58. 
Gallvrer, Oaiit. F. F., Inirod. zzzv. 

— aids General Fraser in his map of Oaylon, 
i. 11 n, 

Galle-arihara at FoUanarroa, i. 489; ii- SOS. 
Oallinsa, i. 170. 

Gamboge-tree, ii. S49, 

Gome, beautiful scene, ii. 613. 

described b 7 John Satnla, i, 605. 

Gampola, made the caiatal, i. 416. 

its present state, ii. 324. 

the old ferry, ii. 235. 

Gam-aabe, i. 434, 497; ii. S96. 

Gamut, 1. 471. 

Ganga, ii. 416 ». 

Gantainrra. See Kandelai. 

Goon, a measure of distance, 1. 567. 

Garden culture at Jafiha, ii. 63S. 

Gardens, 1. 436. See Flowers and Fruit. 
Gardner, Dr., as a botanist and naturalist, 
Inirod. xzzii. ; ii. 309. 

sketch of geology of Oeylon, i. 17 «. 

his researches into its botany, i. 84, 86. 

error ns to the iron-wood tree, i. 94. 

—— described the genus Dyeodidcndron, ii. 
604 fl. 

Qiu'net. See Gems. 

G-arshaap-Kameh, i, 691. 

Qaateracantha, i. 325. See Aracbnida. 

^av8lo^ i. 667 fl. See Gaon. 

Gaur, i. 161. Fee Mammalia. 

Gems, renown of those of Ceylon, i. 33. 

early export of, L 448. 

celebrated ruby, a " apan long," i, S68 ; 

ii. 691. 

dcecribed by the Chineee, !. 616. 

localities in which gems are found, 1. 33. 

Saffragam, the piineipal seuree, ib, 

mode of searching for gems in the Nellan, 

i. 34. 

its imperfeotnesB, i. 8.5. 

rubies, i. 36. 

spinel, <6. 

sapphire, i. 37. 

- . topaz, ib. 

garnets, ib, 

cinnamon-stone, 16. 

cat’s -eye, 16. 

nmethyat, i, 38. 

“llatum diamonds," i. 88. 

no diamonds in Ceylon, ib. 

zircon, 16. 

aqua marina, ib. 

adularia, moonstone, ib. 

no emerald found in Ceylon, 16. 

cat by lapidaries at Gallo, i. 39. 

— — export of, from Ceylon, 16. 

attached to dagobu, i. 608 n. 

Gem-seeking, formerly a royal monopoly, 16. 
Gem-tinders, their eharaoter, 16. 

Gem trade of Galle, ii, 108. 

Gemma Frisins, i. 10. 


Genoese in east, i. 635. 

Gennette, i, 144. 

Gentoo, origin of tbo term, i. 629. 

Goology of Oeylon, errors as to, fnirod xxx. 

— 7- previous acoounta, i. 18 ». 

traditions of anment submersion, !. 7 13. 

Csylon has a fauna distinct from India,i6. 

— > original form of the island, droular, i. 12. 
Geology, mountain zone, the oldest portion, ib. 

recent formations of the north, 16. 

coral rocks, i. 13. 

Adam's Bridge the result of currants, 16. 

— ~ tertiary rooita almost entirely absent, 
i. 19. 

coral formation, ib. 

nature of soil, i. 14, 24. 

metals found, 1. 88. 

gems, i. 83. 

qnartz, i. 83 n. 

sand formations, 1, 43. 

absence of lakes, i. 44. 

absence of volcanic aotien, i. 16 u. 

west coast of Ceylon rising, i. SO. 

■ ■■ not a fragment of India. See Ceylon. 

raasono for this conclusion, 1, 7. ib, «, 14 

84, 169; ii. 553. 

of Jaffna, ii. 618. 

Geometry, ancient, i, 608. 
repouala. See Gam-aabe, ii. 606. 

Giante' tank, a failure, i, 468. 

its present condition, ii. 626. 

Gibbon, error as to Trincomalie, i. 586. 

error as to Salmasius, i. 10 «. 

Greek Bra, i. 688 n. 

Chinese embassies, i. 619. 

Gildemeister, Soriptoree Arcibi, ii. 136, 

Gilding, i. 469. 

Giridipo island. See Basses. 

Glass, i, 464. 

mirrors, 16. 

Qlorhea sapeiia, its beauty, i. 49 ; ii. 132, 
Glow-worm , its great mze in Ceylon, ii. 257, ib. n. 
Gneiss, L 15, 16. 

its uses in temples, i. 17 n. 

rubies found in it, 16. 

Gnostics, ii. 138. See Adam’s Peak. 

MS, of the “ Pistis Sophia," i. 135. 

Goats at JaSha, i. 77; ii. 631. 

" Gobb," an estuary termed by currents, i, 43 ; 
586 R. 

origin of the term, i. 46 ». 

~ — • Ptolemy distingniahes them from bays, 16. 

described by Abou-zeyd, Edviei, &c., i, 

47«.,686. 

on west const of Ceylon, ii. 143. 

on the east ooast, ii. 455. 

God, title of, assumed by the King of Eandy, ii. 
46 n. 

The Unhnmm God, 16. 

Goens Van, ii. 68. ^ 

Gogeriy, the Her. Mr., AilrodL xxxvi. 

on origin of Buddhism, i. 623 ». 
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Qok-VnnGoDmft, the eeremony, i. 540 ». 

Qol5, Turo in Uoylmi, i. 29, 468. 

Gtolniuin rat, i). 234. 

Goonilah, ii. 304. 

GoDimnda an oiTeneive tree, ii. 603. 

Goose. £iee Hnnsa. 

Goeeelin’a ancient map of Oeylon, i. 561. 

Gotama Bnddbe, i. 326, 326. iSse Buddha. 
Government, ancient form of, i. 497. 

— — governor nnd his counoils, ii. 167. 

■ sources of ravenuo, ii. 168—171. 

— expenditure on establishments, ii. 172. 

— — refonns of JSarl of Derby, ii. 174. 

the pearl fishery, ii. 169, 560. 

Grailffi, i. 79. 

Gram, ii. 397 n., 411 ». 

Grammar of Kaohehayano, i. 515. 

Granite and granitic rocks, i. 16. 

Grant, Dr., il. 471. 

Grapes. See Vine, 

Gray, Dr, J. B., Brit. Mns., Tntrod. xxniv. 

notice of Oeylon fishes, i, 220. 

"Great Dynacty,” i. 374. See Uahawanse, its 
cxUnotlon, 

Greek flro, i, 689 ». 

Greek modern painters, i. 472 fl. 

Greeks, early ^owledgc of Ceylon, i. 649. 
Grover's " Yoioe from Btonehenge,’’ i, 556 n. 
Quilllm’s Heraldry, u. 297. 

Gnlnnclia. See Kosa-kindn. 

Qlinthsr, on Oeylon reptiles, i. 182. 

Gyinnooua laotifernm. See Cow-tree. 

Haokery carriage, ii. 146 n. 

Hadjhadji story of, !. 631. 

Enil occurs, enow wanting, 1. 69. 

— difference in this respect from India, i. 
69 n. 

ita rationale, i. 70. 

Hair, mode of dressing, i. 660; ii, 106. 

mentioned by Agathemems, ii. 106. 

Hamhangtotta, i. 46; ii. 112. 

Hammaniel, ii. 649. 

Hamsa of Ispahan, i. 665. 

Hanainareyos, ii. 191. 

Hanley, Syivanna, on the shells of Ceylon, i.233. 
Hensa, the sacred goose, i. 485. ii. 619, 

universaUty worship, ei. 

Hanuman, the monkey god, i. 519. 

huilds Adam’s Bridge, ii. 654. 

Harhonrs, tbs prinmpal in Ceylon, i. 63. 

Haidy, the Bev. Spence, Inttid. xx. xxxvi. 

his works, i. 325 n., 646 n. 

statement in referenoe to calomel, i. 456 n. 

description of an atelher, i, 479 n. 

— lias prepared a list of Singhalese books, 
I. 615 n. 

remarks about cinnamon, i. 602 n, 

alleged allianoe between lion and jackal 

(from the Gnm Jutaka), u. 626 n. 
Haroun Alrasohid, i. 504, 696. 

. sends an elephant to Charlemagne, il 294. 


Ilnnlson, Dr., ii. 314, 326, SOI it. 

Harvests, two in each yoar, 1, 26. 

Harvoy, Prof., on Iho hues of foliage, i, 66, 
HuslUUpe, a work on elephants, ii. 281,284. 
Hawking, 1. 166, ISO, 

Hawks. See Birds. 

Hawks of Baja Slngho, ii. 48. 

Hawkus, ii. 302 n. 

Headmen, thoir treatmonb by Uie Dntoh, ii. 66. 
Health in Uie vicinity of rivers bod, i. 43, 

gonernl effect of olimnto upon, i. 74, 75. 

niahirin, i. 76. 

fevers, ii. n. 

proper foods nnd proenntions, i. 76. 

hypothobis ss to prohibition of pork 

amongst Egyptians, &c., id, n, 

proper dress to socurs, i. 81. 

' precautions for maintaining, i. 80. 

in Oeylon as oompared with India, i. 81. 

Heat, not unhealthy, I 74. 

Hebrews of the Dekknn, influence of, upon 
Buddhism, i. 618 n. 

Hebrew Scriptures, coincidences with, in Fall 
Snci'Bd Books, i, 519 n, 620 n. 

TTedyotis miibellata, i. 49. See Ohoya-root, 

Helix hiomaBtoma, its colouring, ii. 112. 
Homiptera, i. 202. 

Hendoo, crook for driving elephants, ii. 382 n. 
Herbert, Sir Thomas, Travels in Ceylon, ii. GSn., 
201 . 

Herman, P,, his error as to the Gynrnama ho- 
tifentm, i. 101 ». 

Herodotus, on the lotus, i. 123. 

on mosquitoes, 1. 268. 

the bridge of Hltoorls, i. 467. 

tho Snored Goose, 1. 487. 

boale on tlie Hilo, i. 442. 

antipathy of tlic doplianl to the cainel, 

ii. 278. 

Horpestes, i. 146, id. n, 

Setperida, i, 264. 

Hicoode,Ii, 127. 

Higgs, Mr., table of Climate at Trincomallo, i. 
71. 

Hindus, thoir ignoranoo of Ceylon, i. 578. 
Eiouen Tlisang, his descripdon of the Bak- 
shasis, i. 334. 

his acoount of Ceylon, 629 A D., L 872, 

399. 

Hippalns discovers the monsoons, i. 554. 

Hobart, Lord, ii. 67, 73. 

Hofimeiater's travels, ii. 141. 

SohSmria, ii. 657, 627 % Sea-sing and 
Trepang. 

Home Bandal "Academy of Armouiy,” ii. 
296. 

Home, Sit Everhard, ii. 313. 

error as to the elephant’s ear, ii. 391. 

Homer, crancidences in theMahawanso,i.332 it. 

the ships of Hlyssaa, i. 442, 443 n. 

gold cups of the Fbramoians, i. 458. 

Honey-comb, great sisc of, i. 258 »• 
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noneysuoltle-ovnamcnt;, its anliqulty, i. 491 , 
Hoot-money, i. 463. 

Ilookor, Dr. J. D., on Ceylon botany, Inb'od. 

xExi. 

his notices of Ceylon flora, 1 . 86 . 

error es to nests of white nnts, i. 254 n. 

on “ Cots* in Nepal, i. 296 ». 

on colonial botanical knowledge, ii. 210 n. 

Hoc, a measnre of distance, ii, 682. 

Hoppers, cates, ii. 161. 

Hora. See Bogno, ii. 30t n. 

Eotapollo, on the goose, i. 480. 

Eomblll, Bucerot, i. 164. 

Horm-bora tank, ii, 431. 

Horses imported from Persia, i. 447, 870. 

and oarriagee, i. 496, 496 n, 

lassoing of, ii. 560 n. 

Horton, Sir Bobert, ii. 423. 

Hot springs. See Volcanic Evidences. 

Hubert, Saint, legend, i, 341. 

Hulst, Gieratd, takas Colombo, ii. 46. 

Humboldt, i, 23 n. ; ii. 429, 439 626 «. 

Hunter, Dr. John, his theory of eeatlvatlan, i. 221. 
Eurricanes, i. 54n. 

Hurra i ii. 891 ft. 

Huxley, Prof., IiUrod. xixiv, 

his memorandum on Qie Ashes of Cevlon 

i. 229. ’ 

Hyacinth, meaning of the term, i. 667 n. 
Hydraulic machinery, 1. 464. 

Hymenoptera, i. 202. 


/onlkiftti, ii. 616. 

llam and Jlha, irory, ii. 102; lalrod. 3rd ed. 
Ibn Batutn's account of Ceylon, i. 602, 

describes Adam's Peak, i. 60S. 

Ibn Wahab's account of Ceylon, A. 587. 

Ichneumon, i^s Mungoes. 

leu, the Primal Man. See Gnostics. 

Iguana, i. 182. Bee Beptiles. 

Images and statues of Bnddha, a late innova- 
tion, i. 347. 

of Buddha, art oonventional, i. 475. 

jade Slone, sent to China, i. 618, ii, n, 

of King Dharmnpala sent to Lisbon, i. 

657 ft : ii- 14. 

Imhnl, the tres-ootton. See Trees. 

Imhoff, Baron, ii. 66 n. 69, 62. 

Imports early into Ceylon, i. 447. 

India ancient map, i. 330. 

India-rnhher tree, i. 93. 

Indian trade prior to Cape rente, i. 634. 

Indigo, cultivation of, attempted, ii. 228. 
Inferobrtmchiate^ i. 235. 

I^fiuoriat Bed, in the Ceylon seas, i. 63. 
Insecte of Ceylon, i. 247. 

plagne of, at Colombo, ii. 156. 

thoir profusion end heanty, ii. 

hitherto imperfectly described, i, 248. 

Beetles, scavengecs, i. 249. 

coco-nut beetle, tortoise beetle, i. 250, 

the soothsayer, leaf-inseot, i. 261 , 


Inaeots, stick insect, drsgon-Aioe, ant-lion, i. 252. 

white ant, tormitce, i. 253, 257. 

maaon-waap, i. 257. 

waspa, bees, waepe’ nest, ii. n, 

oavponter boo, ants, red ant, i. 258—262. 

value of aenvonger nnts to conohologisls, 

i. 259. 

dimiya or red ant, 260, 261. 

introduced to destroy cofibe-bug, 1 . 200 , 

butterflies, i. 260. [281. 

tyemida, iesperidee, i. 284. 

ackeroraia taOumas, ii. 

motho, silk-worm, i. 266. 

oiketieus, i. 266. 

pieropiontt, chada, bugs, i. 267. 

fleas, mosquitoes, the latter often of great 

aiss, i, 268, ib. ft. 

■ of Ceylon, mem. of Mr. Walter on, i. 269. 

list of Ceylon insoots, i, 274. 

Intoxicating liquors forbidden, i. 439. 

, lonians in India, i, 516. n, 

I Ipomaa pet cqpri on the sand banks, i. 88. 

its splendid profnaion at Colombo, ii. 1 40. 

Iron, its abundance, i. 30. 

Iron-sand, u. 497. 

Iron-tree, me«io,/ema,i.95. &e Trees. [Tiinks. 
Irrigation, its introduction, i. 338, 430. See 

mentioned in Genesis X. 25, i. 431 n. 

taught by the Hindus, i. 430 ». 

its vast importanoa in Ceylon, i. 432. 

decline of the art, i. 468. 

projects fbr restoring the tanka, ii, 432. 

— its importance greatest in the north of the 
island, i. 70, 71, 482. 

Irrigation of gardens at Jaffna, ii. 682. 

Israelites fed on the goose in the desert, i. 487. 
lulue, i. 299. 

Ivory, annual consumption, ii, 278. 

statues of, i. 477. 

Jackal, ite horn, i. 145. 

and lion, ii. 676 ft. 

Jack-wood. 5es Jnk. 

Jaffna, its early bistoiy, ii. 539. 

antiquities found near, ii. 639 n. 

nonquered by the Portngness, ii. 28. 

geology of the peninsula, ii. 618. 

coco-nut plantation, ii. 630. 

rice cultivation, ii, 581. 

Tamil husbandry, ii. 533. 

irrlration and wells, ii. 634. 

old PorlnguBse churches, ii. 540. 

industry m the poople, ii. 641. 

markets, ii. 643. 

crimes, ii. 544, 547. 

Borceiy, li. 644. [of, i. 524 n. 

Jnggernath, traces of Buddhism in the worship 
Jaggeiypalm. jiCsKitocl. 

sugar, ii. 573. 

Jains, or Jsinas, what they were, i. 627 n. 

Jak tree, i. 116; mentiensd by Pliny, ii, lU n. 
Jambuoolo, i. 413, 

Jamhudronha. See Dambedeiiia. 
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Jambnlus, liis aocount of Ooylou, i. 666 n. 

yontriloqulam, it. 186 ». 

Julnicaa, i. 616, 621 ; li. 146, 

Jank, kingdom of, u. 6 », 

Jnylawana Baina dagobn built, i. 881. 

ita present state, il. 633. 

Jaytawana Bania temple at Follanarrun, iL 691. 
Jovrs of Coobin^ i. 396, 518 n., 636 ti. 

John of Hesse, on Oinnamon, i. 600 n.; ii. 163 «, 
Johnson, Alexander, i. 316 ». 

Johnston, Oaptain, his gallant eondact, ii. 85. 
Jcdnyille, on tho parasite of the bat, i. 161 n. 
Jones, Sir ’William, identifies Sandracottus and 
Ohandragnpta, i. 317, 475 n. 

Jordan de &verac, i. 637. 

Josephus, Tnti’od. 3rd ed. 

Jugglers, ii. 184. 

mentioned by Diodorus Sicoulus, ii. 136. 

Julian, embassy to, i, 677. 

Julien, hi. Stanislas, Inirod. xxxvil. ; i. 386 n, 
608, 624 «. 

Jungle fowl, i. 173, 181 (see Birds); made 
blind by Idle Nilloo, i. 90 n. 

Juidcs, size of those trading to Ceylon, L 587. 
Junk-Ceylon, island of, i. 590. 

Justioe, administration of, i. 600. 

E, letter, changeable into Q, i. 689, 591 ; ii, 
497 n. 

Eoasyapa murders his father, 1. 389. 

Eaddla ants, attaak by, il. 611. 

Eabiogoya, i. 183. .See Iguana. 

Kadaganava Foss, ii. 95, 186. 

Khxa 'fuki, ii. 176. Sea Evil Eye. 

Eakli. Sea Galls. ! 

Ealaweva lank, 1. 391, 468; ii. 002. 

Ealany, ii. 68 n, 230 n. 

— Temple, ii. 179. 

Eala-oya, ii. 602. 

XaXoiraTapauai8, ii. 136. 

Ealidas, a poet, i. 386, <6. «. 

Eandelai, ii. 484. 

Eandy, city founded, 1. 414, 

mode the oapitul, i. 415. 

captured by Baja Slnghal., 1682A.s.,il.l8. 

restored to Donna Catliarina, ii. 19. 

lake made, ii. 87, 194. 

taken by the British, 1803, ii. 81. 

_ its final conquest, 1816, ii. 89. 

road opened, ii. 96. 

its charaoterisfios, ii. 184. 

aapeot of the modem town, i. 478 1 ii. 193, 

203. 

palace, ii. 194. 

— temples, ii. 196. 

Kandyan ehiolb’ costume, IL 206, 

their dwellings, ii. 428. 

peasantty, ii. 223, 

their skill in irrigation, i, 434, 

Esnnea, hot st^gs, ii. 496. Bee Cannes, 

Kant thought Xaprohnne was Hadagaecar,!, H. 
EaoUn,i. 81. ■ 


Kapif apes, ii. 102; InU'oil 3rd od. 

Knrll, enve-lomple, L 489. 

Kaniiathle Insoription, i, 886 n. 

Kashmir, intorconrse with, i. 436,467, 468, 
Kattadias, native dovU-pidosts, i. 641 . 

Kayts, ii, 536, 649. 

ICazwlni, Arabian geographer, i, 699, 
his account of Ooylon trade, i. 699. 

his error ns to the diamond, i. 89. 

ICoddah, il, 343. 

Kelaart, Dr., W'ork on the Zoology of Ceylon, 
Introd, xxxir. 

on the nndtbranchiata, &o., i, 285. 

examination of the Badiata, i. 244. 

— disoovevios as to Oto poarl oyster, ii. 662. 

“ Kelingoo,” ii. 626. 

IQng of Eandy, hie titles, ii. 34 «>. 

assumes that of “ God,” ii. 45 n. 

his Strangs dress, ii. 48 ». 

Kingfisher, i, 168. Sea Birds, 

Kings of Ceylon, list of, i. 320. 
facility of deposing, i. 860 n. 

practically olootire, i. 861 ». 

the frequency of depositions, it. 

burial of their ashes, i. 684; ii. 197 n. 

influence of the priests, i. 362. 

their extinction, ii 89 i>. 

KInnis, Dr,, oultivatos zoology, i, 127. 
Elri-nnguna, i.lOln. See Qymnmma lactlforum. 
Kiri-mattie. Sea Kaolin. 

Eiiindo river. See Bivors. 

Kile, on Egyptian scnlpluro, i. 107 n. 

Kitool, hiBintenno, hut spring, 1, 16n. 

tho Jaggoiy pnlm, i. 112. 

Kllicnstoln Yon, Dottoi' from Baja Singha to, 
48 ». 

Kiu-lan, ti. 213 n. 

Kitlo, error ns to locus of Ararat, i. 661 n. 
Knife-grinder, 1. 267. See Oioada. 

Knox, B., account of Ceylon fauna, Introd. xsxii. 

narrative of his captivily in Kandy, 

/nA'od, xxxli.; ii, 65 n. 

his tamarind tree, ii. 487. 

ilia description of the ’Wanderoo, i. 129. 

; — natives fishing, i. 210. 

Kox^toue, ii, 129, 656. See Chank. 

ICoetjar. See Gotliar. 

Kokeliu lake, ii 499. 

Ko\avtioipoyTa, boats of the PoripluB, i. 687. 
K»\mKos, ii, 649. 

Kombook tree, lime extracted from, ii. 347. 
IConda, a mode of dressing the hair, ii, 106, 
Koodramalie, ii, 626. 

Eoorn bandamootoo, ii. 497. 

Koorangamone, ii. 423. 

Koorinde eya, ii. 417. 

Kostar, Commodore, killed, ii. 43 n. 
Keoroogal-ganga (river), ii. 428. 
Eooroogal-gamma (village), ii. 424, 

Korahl, ii. 530. 

Komegalle, i. 416; ii. 345 ». 

KoroBsa-mael,ii. 109 », 
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Koitlar, See CoUiar. 

TCraal, ii. 443. See Corral and Xorahl. 

ICubla Klmn, i, 668, 611. 

Kninbook ti'ea, i. 69. 

Kvro/ituia, i. 455; ii. llStk 
ICnppiyame, ii, 189. 

Kusinai-a, acena of oremation of Gotama’a re- 
moina, i. 336, 345 ; ii. 198. 

Knatk Baja, Ua statue, i. 436; ii. 113. 
Kuweni, i. 338, 871. 


Lacquer painting at Matella, i. 491 n. 

Ladies. See Health. 

Lakes, none natural in the interior of Ceylon, i. 
44. 

Lamba-kanakoa, ii. 443. 

Lanka-wistiiriyaye, i. 494. 

Lanka, “ the resplendent,” Hindu name for 
Ceyion, i. 546. 

the meridian of Lanka, i. 6, 

Hindu notion of the extent of Lanka, ib, 

Buddhist ideas of its magnitude, A. 

Eeinnud’a Essay on Lanka, *6., n. 

Sir tv. Jonea'a Exposition, S>. n. 

Portngrteso ideas regarding, j. 7 », 

conquest of Lanka by Baiiut, i. 315. 

Lanka-para, an ancient capatal, 1. 331 . 
jMO-tsen, ” Doetors of Eeaaon,” i. 643 n. 
Lapidaries, i. 39; ii. 108, See Gems. 

Laplace, his opinion of Trincoinaiio, ii. 486 n. 
Larins, i. 463. See Huok-money. 

Lat inscriptions, i. 360. 

Laterite, or Cabook, disintegrated gneiss, pre- 
valent near Galle, i. 17. 

its red dust, ib. 

process of the conversion of gneiss into 

laterite, i. 18. 

Layard, E. A,, his knowledge of Ceylon zoology, 
/fltrod xxxii. xxxiv. 

his coileotions of Ceylon birds, i. 1 63, 

notice of inseots, i. 296. 

Lead, i. 458. 

Leaf insect, i, 351. See Insects. 

Leaping fish, ii. 498. (See Sukriaa altieus), 
it 498. 

Leather, i. 454. 

Leeanium Coffea, ii. 243. 

Lee, tdble of Hutch onnuai deficit, ii. 59 n. 
Leeches, i. 301. See Anaelida. 

— — land leech, i. 302. 

medicinal leech, i. 305. 

cattle leech, i. 306. 

Lepisma, the fish insect, ii. 165. 

Lepidoptera, i. 283. 

Letter, cnriotis, ii. 43 «. 

Leway, ii. 56, 114. .She Salt. __ 
Liends-hitte-himelawa, village, ii, 601. 

Lies, propensity to, ii, 223. 

Life, prohibition to take, i. 368 M. 

how evaded, i. 427, 544 n. 

Lightning and thunder, i. 67, 60. 


Lightning and tlmnder, remarked by seamen of 
middle ages, i. 60 n. 

aeoidenls from, i. 61. 

anoient attempts to oonduet, i. 454, 506. 

oonduotoi's mentioned in the hlaliawanea, 

137 B.a, i. 607. 

exnminqtiun of passage in hinhawanso 

I'oleting to, i. SOS, 509, ib. n. 

BODolnsion, i. 610. 

Lima, General de, ii. 275. 

Limestone, 1. 19. 

Linen iinnrioas to health, i. 81. 

Lisbon, fish tax at, ii. 149. 

Literature, ancient Singhalese, i. 612. 

Livy, account of fishes on dry land, i. 229. 
Lizards, i, 182. See Eoptiles. 

Loadstone mountain, i. 443. 

Locichart, Mr., of Shanghae, Introd. xxxvi. 
Logic,]. 602. 

Logols-oya, river, ii. 413. 

Lopez Thome, ii. 7 n. 

Lophobmnchii, i. 225. 

Lorii, i. 133. See Mammalia. 

Lotus, the edible, i. 123. 

lotus of Herodotus, b. n. 

Lncan, description of the iohneumon, i. 147. 

metompsychosia, i. 638 n. 

cf lightning cun&nctom, i. 507. 

AdXVos affSstfTot, i. 619, n. 

Lj/eenida, i, 264. 

Maoabbeee lii. Book, allusion to elephants, 
ii. 280, 331 n. 

MacDowail, General, ii. 80. 

Machiis described by Cauar, ii. 297._ 

Macready, Major, account of a noise made by 
olepbants, ii. 289. 

of tlie death of a Voddah, ii. 446. 

MacYicar, Dr., i. 57 ft. 

Madagascar confounded with Ceylon, i. 1 ». 

327 ».; ii. 104. 

Madge, Captain, ii. 83. 

Madrepore used for lime, i. 19 n. 

at Jaffiia, ii. 619 ». 

hlaffcus, il. 6. 

Aiagadha, i. 317, 340. 

Maipietic iron sand, ii. 498. 

Mahabadde, ii. 51, See Cinnamon. 

Mahabarat, a Hindu epio, i. 43 », ; ii. 420. 
Mahnwanse, the Great Dynasty, i. 374. 
Mahawanso, its valne historically, ). 314, 516. 

its author, i. 389. 

its tika discovered, i. 314. 

its contents and authenticity, i. 315, 617. 

— as a commentary on Indian chronology, i, 
317, 617. 

scriptural ooincidences, i. 519. 

klaha oya, ii, 416. 

Maha-lowa-paya,l. 855. See Brazen Palace. 
Maba Moodliar de Sarem, note on dnnamon, i. 
602, 603 n. 

Maha-Bawsna-rewula. See Spinifez equaiTosus. 
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Malift Ben, We npoatnoy, 1. 871. 
>Ia1mweni-eanga, i. 41. 

— - its torrsnts, ii. 8S0. 

its oapsbUlty for navigation, ii. 42.3, 

426. 

Brooke's report on, ii. 424. 

oeremony of sosttoring tlio ashes of a 
king on tlie stream, ii. 97 n- 
— oeremony of “ dividing tha Tvatars,” U. 207. 
Maha-yangana. See Binlenne, ii. 420. 

Moliindo establishes Buddhism in Ceylon, i. 341. 

scene of his death, ii, 602, 606. 

his “ bed," ii. 609. 

Mahometan power, its rise, i. 579, 580. 
Mahometans, flight of, to Ceylon, i. 586 ». 

travels of the “Two Mahometans," i. 

583, ». 584. 

inscription commemorating, i5. 

early, in India, i. 640. 

go as pilgrims to Adam's Peak, i. 686 n. 

gain complete command of trade, i, 632. 
Makara-torana, i, 484; ii. 676 n. 

Malabara, their first ap^aranco in Ceylon, i. 853 ; 
ii. 639 n. 

Sena and Qntlkn, ii. 

Blola, hia story, i. 353, 396, 

— donnnatitin of theMalahars in Ceylon, i. 396 . 

its origin, i. 396. 

— their Jirstinvasion, ii. 

— thmr second and &ird invasions, 1. 396. 

— the consegnencea of their asoondency, 1. 401 . 

— finally overrun Ooylon, i. 417. 

Malacca identified with Ophlr, ii, 101 n. 
Malaeopterygnabdombuilea, i. 224. 

svb-branohiati, ii. 

apoda, ii. 

Malana, i. 76. 

Malaya, the region round Adam's peak, i. 373. 
Malays invade Ceylon, i. 614. 

Malcolm, Lt., aeeonded Adam's Peak in 1827, 
ii. 141. 

Maidive Island, how oiaimed by Great Britain, 
i. 601; ii. 176. 
description of, ii. 176 n. 

sailors, their ohsrts, i. 686 n. 

ambassadors, ii. 174. 

Malmesbury, Lord, hie negociations, ii. 73. 
Malwane, king of, a title of the Portuguese 
goTcmota, ii. 27. 

Mammalia, L 127. 

Monkeys, i. 128. 

— Bilawa, i. 129. 

'Wauderoo, A. 

— error as to the Ceylon Wanderoo, ii. «. 
'Wanderoo, mode of flight among trees, 

i. 131. 

monkeys never found dead, i. 133. 

— — Loris, ti. 

Bat, flying fox, i. 186 — 137, 136 n, 

parasite ra the bat, Kyoteribia, i. 1 61. 

attracted by toddy to the cooo-nnt palms, 

i. 136. 


Mammalia, Iiorse-siioo bnt, i. ISO. 

boars, dreaded in Ooylon, i, 137. 

leopards, i, 139. 

attracted by tho odonv of small pox, i. 14 o, 

anecdote of a leopard, i. 142. 

losBcr fislinea, i. 148. 

doge, Pariah, ii. 

jackal, i. 145. 

the jaekal's horn, ii. 

Mungoos, ti. 

assaults of Mnngoos on tho sorpant, i. 146. 

squirrals, i. 148. 

the flying squirrel, ii. 

— — rats, tho mt snake, i. 149. 

coffee rat, ti. 

— — bandicoot, i. 160. 

poronpine, ii. 

— pengoiin, i. 151 . 

tho gear, i. 152. 

tha ox, ii. 

aneodote of, ii. 

tha buffalo, i. 164. 

shooting buffaloes, i. 1 66. 

psouliarity of tho buffalo’s foot, i. 166. 

dear, Ceylon oik, i. 167. 

olephsnt, i. 158. 

whale and dugeng, ih. 

pconliarities of Ceylon mammalia, ii. 

list of Ceylon, 1. 169. 

Mammoth, hair'on, ii. 385 n. 

Mangar, giilf, described by Pliny, i. 667< 

taken by tlio Dnlcb, ii. 46. 

— island, il. 665. 

— ohoya root, il. 666. 

Mnndolslo. See Mondoislo. 

Mundevillo, Sir John, travels, it. 63n. 

Manetho on the offsets of swino's floali, i. 76 n. 
Manganese, 1. SO. 

Mangosteen, i. 83; i, 120. 

Mangroves, I 50; ii. 454. 

Mantotte, tho port nearest India, i. 396. 

— errors os to, i. 688. 

its real importanoe, i. 589. 

Monufaotui'OS, coir and oordago, i. 450. 

weaving, bleaching, and dyeing, i. 451. 

handicrafts despised, i. 462. 

pottery, glass, wood-cawing, i. 453, 464. 

sugar, i. 466. 

mineral paints, ii. ^ ». 

calomel, i, 456 n. 

Map of Ceylon with Sanskrit end Pali nemos, 
i. 318. 

on Ptolemy's data, i. 660 «. 

by Gosselin, i. 661. 

by Bibeyro, iL 6 «, 

Maps, ancient, their errors as to Ceylon, i. 
lOn. 

modern, their defeots, i. 1 1 ». 

General Fraser’s superior to all, ii. 

Marble, i. 480, 687. 

Marcianus Eerobleota, error as to Ceylon, i. 9 fl., 
649, S62. 
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Marco Polo on cinnamon, i. 600 »• 

Marco Polo, his life and travela, i. 635. 

luB account of Ceylon, i. 636. 

Maria Semballee the tVanninohee, ii. 509. 
Marignola Gio. de, i. 637. 

Marking ink, vegetable, ii, 161 n. 

Marshall, H., histoiioal sketch of Ceylon, 
Introi, xxiv ; ii. S3 ». 91 «. 

Masa beane, 1, 439, 437. ' 

coins, i. 460. 

Massacre of Major Davie's troops, ii, 83. 
Massoudi, the Arabian geographer, his error as 
to the size of Ceylon, i. 9. 

his account of the island, i. 565, 696. 

on elephants in war, ii. 381 n, 

his aeconnt of the pearl fishery, ii. 563. 

Matello, lacquer mode at, i. 491 n. 

town and eceneiy, ii. 672. 

Ma-Touan-Lin, hie encyoloptcdia, i. 386 n., 694 ». 
Matnra, the fort, ii. Ill, 113. 

learning of its priests, ii. 113, 

Matnra diamond. Sea Gems. 

Manndeviilo, Sir John, See Mandevillc. 

Maupied, hia conjectures about Buddhism, i. 

. 525 n. 

hse correctly dracribed Buddhism os a 

refined nthsietn, i, 528 n. 

Mazimilianus Transylviinus, geographer, i. 
10 «. 

Maya, the southern division of Ceylon, i. 387. 
Maya Dunnai, hia wars with the Portuguese, 
ii. IS. 

— war renewed A.1). 1641, ii. 15. 

— his deatli, ii. 19. 

Mo Gee, Dr., Pfotice of the anthelia in Ireland, ]. 
73 n. 

Meadows of gold, i, 965. See Massondi. 
Measures of distance, ii. 582. 
Moda-mahu-ncucra, ii. 422. 

Medicine, ancient, i. 504. 

edicts of Aaoca, ii. 

kings skilled in. i. 505. 

Megasthenea, i. 692, quoted by £lian, i. 
SS3n. 

Megisbn, a lake mentioned by Pliny, i. 44n., 557. 
Melania, its habit of burying itself, 1 221. 

Mello Curvalhoc. See Foinbal. 

Melons, ii. 514, 533. 

Mendelblo’s travels in Ceylon, ii. 65 n. ■ 
Mendis, Adrian, his list of timber trees, i. 115. 
Mercator, geographer, i, 10. | 

Mercenary troops, their origin, i. 352. 

Mercer, Mr., on Singliulese names for days, it 
582 «. 

Mcrmiud, ii, 567. See Dugong. 

Merd{i, i. 569. 

Metals, Dr. Gygox’s survey, i. 29. 

gold, nickel, and cobalt, ii. 

rutile, wolfram, and tellurium, ti. 

manganese and iron, i. 30. 

Singhalose method of smelting iron, i. 30. 

anthraeito, i. 30, 31. 
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Metals, plumbago, molybdena, kaolin, ond nitre, 
i. 31. 

general view, i. 32 n. 

working in, i. 457, 458. 

— jewellery and gems, i. 459. 

coins, L 460 — 463. 

Metempayohoais, i. 533. 

Mearon, Colond de, oontrasts eifeots of Dutch 
and Portaguose religions policy, ii. 70 n. 

is dispatched to Ceylon from Mndrns, ii. 73. 

his advice as to raising revenue, ii. 74. 

Michel, quotation froffl hie '* Oubiail JRacee,” ii, 
192 ». 

Migasthene Diesave, ii. 67. 

Miliintala mountain, so called,!. 14,340; ii. 605. 

inscriptions on, i. 428. 

ascent to, ii. 606. 

its ancient names, ii. 606 n. 

degoba, ii. 608. 

Milinda-prasna, i. 51 6. 

Milk, difficult to procure, ii. 462. 

Millipede, lulus, i. 209. 
htilton, l^bcaan odours, i. 4. 

arlginal of hia lines oiv the Banyan, i. 96 ii. 

Mineralogy imperfectly known, i. 81. 

Dr. Gygwc’s reports, I, 30, 31. 

bis list of Coylon minerals, i, 32 n. 

Minery, the tank, formed, i, 3*66 ; ii. 600. 

its size and beauty, ii. 601. 

Mirage, ii. 600. 

Mites, i. 297. 

MoelstivoB, ii, 509, 516. 

water lily at, i. 23. 

Mold, M. Jules, fnti-od. sxsvi. 

Mollegoddd, anecdote of, ii. 363. 

Molybdena, i, 31. 

Monaateries, origin of, i. 348. 

Mongol empire, rise of, i. 635. 

Monkeys, i. 128. 

tricks of, at Trincomalie, ii. 492. 

never found dead, i, 183. 

tricks of, ii. 154. 

Monkey, a white, ii. 184 n. 

Monopolies, ii. 169. 

Monsoons discovered by Hippalus, i. 554. 

phenomena at their changes, i. 67. 

sontb-west monsoon in May, i. 58. 

north-ciist monsoon in November, i. 63. 

Moon-fiower, ii. 162. 

Moon’s Botanical Catalogue, i. 84; ii. 209. 
Maonetn-gailo, U.251. 

Moonatones. See Gems. 

Moor, Mr., East India Museum, Tniroi. x-vsiv. 
Moormen. See Moors. 

Moors, origin of tlie race so called, i. 629. 

a nance given by the Portuguese, i. 630. 

Sir A. Jolinson's account of, ib. 

the earliest selllemcnts, ib. 

■ described by Marco Polo, i, 632. 

ancestral traders, ti. 

hostilities of, with Portuguese, i. 63.3. 

might have been rulers of Ceylon, ib, 

U 
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Mnow, Lfttod by Uio Porluguoao, ii. 0. 

pcrsocutod by l-bo Dutob* ib 53. 

— tbe MfioriBb jopttltttiMi rf Qalto, ii. 108. 

of Balllcalon, H. *58. 

Tavalam drivers, ii. 192. 

Mornington, Lord. Ste Wollosloy. 

Morottu, ii. 1*3. 

Morris, Win., Esq., Cojlon Oml Sarvico, 
JnfroiL sxxT.j i. 216 n.;_ ii. 399 1 ». 

Moses of Ohorone, i. 671j ii. 108 n. 

Mosquitoes, their cunning, i. 268 i ii, 114. 

Herodotus, flccount of, i. 268. 

probably the plague of flies, ii. 115n. 

Moths. See Insects. 

Mount Lavinia, ii. 144. 

Mountain “ without fear," ii, 624. 

Monntolna, altitudes, i. IS. 

— ■ — mountain zone, i. 14. 

grotesque formation, ib. 

Mulgiri-galle temple, i. 313. 

Mailer, Max, i. 523, 620, 627. 

Mnngoo, its varieties, i. 146. 

its conflict with the serpent, ib, 

its supposed antidote, i. 147. 

Munster, Sebastian, 1. 10. 

Murchison, Sir Boderiok Iinpey, Introd. zzxl. 
Murutu. See Trees. 

Musio, 1. 470. ’ 

cultivation of, left at present to ono of the 

lowest cnetea, ib. n. 

bamboo used to produce natural, 1, 89 «. 

Singhalese gamut, i, 471. 

Musical flail, ii, 469. 

Mustard treo of Scripture. See Salvadora 
Feraica. 

Muster, a pattern, whence derived, ii, 70 n. 
Mutilation, punishment of, ii. 89. 

Mygale spider, i. 295. 

large size at Qampoia, ii. 226. 

said to kill birds, ii. 226. 

Mgriapoda, Cermatia, i. 297. 

— list of, i. 307. 


Hagadipo, i. 327, 331. 

Magari letters, i. 514; ii. 607. 

Magas, i, 330, iSiee Aboriginoa. 

Malande, ii. 673. 

Kails allowed to grow as a mark of rank, ii, 168n. 
Knirs of Malabar, polyandry among, ii, 428. 

marriage cuatoma, ii. 458. 

Karnes of persons and places, no standard for 
spelling, IfOrod. xzzix. 

Karnes, ancient, of Oeylon, i. 549. 

Knphtha. See Greek Fire. 

NapyfAXia, i, S67. 

Karrl-coombo, See Jackal’s Hem 
Katoor river, ii. 473. 

Katnial history n^lected in C^lon, 1 127. 
Kavokdty, curious well, i. 21 n. 

Kavy, aninent, i, 441, 498. 

Koea YOU Esenback, on Cinnamon, ii, 162. 


Kogombo, its oinnnmon tho finest, ii. 61, 

town and environs, ii. 029. 

“ Nollan.” Ses Gems. 

Kostorinu Christians, thmr influence on Bud- 
dblsm, DIB n. 

Keuora-ollin, its scenery, 209. 

its oUmato, ii. 269. See noalth. 

ns a sanatarium, Ii, 202. 

its anil and production, ii. 264. 

Kouora-Kalawn. See the Wonny. 

Kickcl, i. 29. 

Kietner, on Oeylon insools, i. 248, 269 n. 

Kight scene in tho forest, ii. 477. 

Killavelli, salt-works, ii. 493, 496. 

Kilioo, i. 90, 143; enrions offoet on Jungle 
fowl, ib, 

Kimmo, Mr., Catalogue of Bombay Plants,! 95 fl. 

description of bark anbstitute fbr sacks, 

i. 06. 

Kirivana, i. 325, 503 n, 529, ib. n. 

Kitre, i. 31. 

Morth, Hon. Mr., equivocal policy, latrod. zzxvi. 
ii. 76, 79. 

character of his administration, ii. 86. 

Ntidibranohiata, i. 235. 

Ngcteribia, parasite of the bat, i. 161. 

Ocypodo (crabs) at Oolomhc, ii. 163. 

Odoric of I’ortonnu, Ms remedy for leech 
bites, I. 303 fl. 

his aoconnt of Oeylon, 1. 630. , 

of its flshos, i, 206. 

Odyssey, n pnmllol poasago in tile Mnimwanso, 
i. 333. 

notice of sown boats, i. 442. 

Oikethue, i. 266. See Insects. 

Oil-bird, i. 160. 

Oil-mill, ii. 642. 

Oil-painting invented in Ooylon, i, 491. 

Olns for writing, made of talipat loaves, i. 110, 

antiquity of, i. 601. [613. 

mode of preparing, ii. 627. 

method of writing with a stile, i. 613. 

made from palmyra leaves, ii. 627. 

Onetioritns, his error as to the size of Oeylon , 
i. 8, 552. 

Oo-doo-velld, village of, ii, 686. 

Oomo-oya, ii. 417. 

Oovah and its productions, ii. 264, 260. 
Opbidiee, i. 203. 

Opbir, identified wiUi Malacca, ii. 101 n, 
Opblusa, i. 331. 

Orchids, saecolabiim guttatum, i. 102. 

tho white pigeon flower, i. 103. 

tliB Baja Wonny, anaetoobylue letaceua, 

i. 103. 

Ormonde tapestry, ii, 462 n. 

Ornament, i. 491. See Honeysnokle. 

Opyeav dKgov, ii, 161. 

OrtediuB, i. 10. 

Orthoptera, i, 280. 
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Onseley, Sir Win., i. 690. 

on cinnnmon, 1. 600 ». 

Owon, Frofossor, Introd. 2 ssv. 

Owla, t. 167. Bee Birds. 

Oxen, their nsee and diseases, i. 163. 

anecdote of a covr and a leopard, tS. 

white, eight &et high, seen by Wolf, 

ii. 181 n. 

Oja, ii. 416 n. 

Ojstors at Bentotte, ii. 129. 

immense, at Oottiar, ii. 479. 


Faohjdermata, i. 161. 

Faddi, rice in the husk, i. 338 «. 

Fadivii tank, ii. 603. 

its origin, ii. 607. 

Fainting, its mannerism, i. 471. 

similarity of Singlmlosa to Egyptian, 

i. 476, ib. fl. 

similar trammels on art in modem Greece, 

ib. fl. 

— knowledge of vermilion. See. i. 456, ib. fl. 

daim of Singhalese to invention of oil 

painting, i. 490. 

of temples, i. 492, ib. fl. 

Falaeea, i. 482. _ 

HoKauriiiowSav, i. 662 n. ' 

Paleness, its causes, i. 78. 

Falephatos, Ineredibilia, 1 683 a. 

Fall, language, i. 312, 512. 614. 

books all written inverse, !. 616. 

Fittakas and Jatakas, ib., 516. 

histories, and the 'Mahnwaneo, i. 517. 

— ^ — scriptural coincidences, i. 518 n. 
Palladius, account of Ooylon, i. 138, 443, 663, 
593 fable of the loadstone monntsin, 
449; ii, 66n.; desoribes the Voddahs, 438. 
Fallegoix, on the elephant of Siam, ii. 290. 
Falm-cat, i. 144. 

Palms, i. 109, See Trees. 

Palmyra, its uses, i. 111. 

its oultivation at Jaffna, ii. 519. 

■ legend of, ii. 620. 

its toddy, ii. 524, 

its frait, ii. 526. 

its timber, ii. 826. 

its leaves, ii. 627, 

Panchma, error as to, i, 556 fl. 

Pandya, ancient Indian kingdom, i. 394. 

conquered by Fl'akrama, i, 410. 

Panctjcn>kerny, ii. 474. 

Fangtagamme, ii. 418. 

Panlckeas, elephant catohera, ii, 336. 

of Eraoor, ii. 472. 

Fansala, i, 347. 

Pansiya-panas-jataka-pota, i. 5i5. 

Fantnra, ii. 16, 142. 

Faradoxographi Gneoi, i, 583 n. 

Porawas, ii. 129. See Fishers. 

Fardessus, i. 654 ». 

Pariah dogs, i. 144. 

Paris, Matthew, on the elephant, ii. 295, 


Paroquets, their habits, i 172; anecdote of, ii. 
598 . 

Pass Beaohuter, iL 617. 

Pass Pyl, ii. 517. 

Fassores, i. 177. 

Fatenas, i. 24; ii. 249. 

Paths, scriptural onstom, i. 620 fl; ii. 682. 
Patipal-aar, hot spring, i. 16 fl. 

Patterson, B., Esq., ItOrod. zzxiv. 

Paumbam Passage, ii, 652, 

Pawh-koo, i, 640. 

Pea-ibwl, i. 165, See Birds, 

Pearls, their varieties, i. 446. 

monopoly of the fishery, ii. 169, 

at Tamblagam, U. 401. 

Pearl fishery at Aripo, II, 660. 

frequent disappoaranoes, ii, 661. 

Pearl divers, ii. 563. 

PeiMmn mtirex, ita elTect on milk, ii. 160 n. 
Pedre-talla-galla, ii. 262, 287. 

derivation of the name, ii. 262 n. 

Fedara.-tKlla-galla. See Pcdro-talla-galla. 

Peleg, Gen. x. 25; i. 338 n; 430 n. See Irri- 
gation. 

Felioana, ii. 474, 603. 

Ponola tre^ ita nuts need for soap, ii. 161. 
Fengolin, i, 160. 
neirAos, ii. 462. 

Pepper, cultivated by the Dntcb, i. 88, 

first Bought by Portugi caa, ii. 0 

Peradenia, cultivation of eugor, ii. 206, 206. 

climate of, i. 68 «. 

— botanic garden, ii. 209. 

duties of botanio ofScer, i. 210. 

bridge at, ii. 222. 

Ferahara, the, !. 635; ii. 197. 

Percival’s Ceylon, Intred. Sxiv. 

Feriplus, the, attributed to Arrian, i, 9, 583. 

its error as to the size of Ceylon, ib. 

period at which it was written, i, 661 tt. 

its account of Ceylon, i. 661. 

boats of Ceylon described, i. 687. 

describes the Moors, i. 630. 

Persians .visit Ceylon, i. 664, 580 n. 
Petrifactions, i. 14 n. 

Fettah, shops in, ii. 160. See Colombo. 
Fettigalle-kanda, volcanic appearance, i. 16. 

.See Yolcanio Evidences. 

Philaletlies (Rev. 6. Bissett?) History of Cey- 
lon, 1817, Introd. xxiv. 

Phils, his Bcconnt of oinnamon, i, 601, 

— of the elephant, ii. 294, 297, 310, 386, 400. 
PhilVipe on the Ceylon elephant, ii. 379. 

Fhiegon of Tralles, i. 583. 

Fhconicinns, their knowledge of Ceylon, i. 664, 
671, 600 fl; ii. 101. See Turshish ; San- 
choniatboD. 

Phamie pahidosa, i. 85. 

Pheia, ii. 217. 

Fbylee, island in the Hile, ii. 879 n. 

Physical geography, i. 1. 

Physicians, native, !. 82, 

Piogalla, temple at, i. 17 n. 

TJ tJ 2 
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Piclol, M., il. 272. 

X’igonna, i. 173. Sco Binls. 

Lfttly Turiiiigtoii’a pigeon,!. 174, 181. 

riJiili, tba northern flimlon of Ceylon, i. 337, 
383. 

Filemoa, ii. 146. 

FiUmd TaWwiS, ii. 7_6. 

Wb trenohery, ii. 81. 

his death, ii. 87. 

Fingo, i. 114, 497. iSee Arena. 

1‘ingmovila vulgarh, its economio use, ii. 169 ». 
Hnkarton’s yoyngea and Tiurals, ii. 47 n. 

Pippnl tree, i. 343. Bee Bo tree. 

•H rtiori) Si4ut, ii. 13S. 

Fitohen-plant, i. 88; il. 162. 

Fittalcatayan, i. 1376, 615; ii. 661. 
flaema placenta, pearls of, ii. 492. 
flanaria, i. 245. See Sadiata. 

Flantaina, belioYed to be tha food of Adam, 
ii. 137 n. 

Pleetognatbi,!, 225. 

Fliuy, speaks of the “ spicy breezes" of India, 

i. 4, 497. ! 

error as to the size of Ceylon, i. 0. 

his account of (he banyan tree, 1. 06 n. 

his ocoount of Ceylon, i. 565. 

of tha Voddaha, 1, SD8, 696, ii. «. 

Flnmbago, 1. 31. 

Foelianuro, the island of tamarinds, 11. 460. 
Poeppig, on the perfumod winds oif Cuba, 1. 4. 
Foggio Brncoiollni, i. 638. 

Fidnt do Gallo. See Gallo. 

Folnt Fedro, 11, 635. 

Faisons, Togotablo, i. 94 

FoUanarma, origin of the city, i, 400 409; 

ii. 683. 

— made tha capital, i. 41 4. 

beauty of the site and ruins, ii. 683. 

plan of, ii. 686. 

palace, 11. 687, 

great stone olab, il. 688. 

various buildings, ii. 689. 

dagobas, ii. 691. 

Jayta-wana-rama, ii. 692. 

— its roof, ii. 693. 

Gal-wibara, ii. 636. 

Folyandry, its ongin and prevalence, ii. 428. 

inferenlially rqirobated in Mahawanso, 

ii. 430. 

winlcod at by Buddliist priests, iS. 

existed in ancient Britain, il. 429 ». 

Folyblus' account of fishes on dry land, i. 228. 
Pombsl, Marinis de, his collection of Portu- 
guese despatches to India, Introd. xxviii. 
Fomponins Mela, i. 550. 

“ Foonatao," ii. 625, 

Population of Ceylon, anoient,). 421,422. 

meana of preserving, i. 423. 

causes of dispersion, i. 424. 

its decay, ib. ii. 434, 

— means of restoring, ii. 485 
in 1858, i. 63, 


Porcacchi Isolario, i. 9 033; ii, 465 ». 

Poronpino, i, 150. 

Portugnose, tlioir evil policy in India, ii, 3. 

discovery ship, ib. 

their hiatorians, ii. 4. 

appear in Ceylon a.b. 1505, i. 418, 626, 

633; ii. 5, 7. 

■ — destroy irrigation work.s, ii. 434. 

did not go for cinnanian, ii, 5, 

map of Ceylon, ib. n. 

via in trade with the Moors, i. 033; ii, 9, 

rcsiatanco agaiuBt, excited by the Moars, 

ii. 9, 

fortify Colombo, ii. 10. 

ta.ich tha Singhaleao tlio art of war, ii. 

11 , 12 . 

gain nominal allegiance of king, ii. 14. 

— establish Franolsoan order in Ceylon, ii. 15, 

sncceed to the dominions of the king, ii. 

25. 

their cruelties, ii. 19 n, 23. 

roosivo aliogianoe of Singlmleso chiefs, 

ii. 35. 

tha nature of thoir trado, ii. 26. 

doslrpy the snored tooth, ii. 39. 

aaok and finally aiiuox .Taffim, ii. 30. 

^ expelled by the Diilcii, ii. 42, 

‘PortugucBo words still in use, ii. 70 «. 

— and Porlugiioso names borne by the 
nativos, ii. 10 ». 

Potoor, oxlranrdinnry well, i. 31, ib. ii. 63C. 
Pottery, i. 463. 

Fonltiy, with IdnoU braios, il, 160. 

Power, IS. 1!., doscribos Ibo Backs from tiio living 
IreoB, i. 94. 

Frakrama Balm, his ivlgn, i. 404. 

his obiiraolor and comincsta, i, 405. 

his cities and publio works, i. 407, 

his foreign oxpodlliona, i, 410. 

Frasii, i. 318. 

Presents sent by tlio Butch to Bandy, ii. 44 
48 n. 

Pridham, 0., his work on Ceylon, 1849, hii'orl. 
xxxii. n. 

Priests, Buddhist, their numbers, i. 349, 

their vows and poverty, i. 850. 

— how evaded, i. 303. 

thoir robes, i. 851. 

Carina dhwana, ib. n. 

their influence over the crown, i. 362, 

thoir first endowment with lande, i. 303. 

forUBSen , — men in general adviied not— 

to tiike away life, i. 544 it. 

Prince Suriya-Kumam-Singha, ii. 625. 

Frinsep, 3,, on fish falling &om chnids, i, 312. 

his labonrs in oopiunotion with Tumour, 

i.Sl2fl., 368. 

Provencal Minstrela, on the elephant, il. 296. 
Pseudo-Callisthenes. See Palladius. 
Pseudophldia, i. 204. 

Pterophorw. See Insects, i 267. 

Ptolemies. See Egypt. 
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Ptolemy, dietinguisliea tlie Ooblis (estueriea) of 
OeyloD from the Bayg, i. 47 559 n, 

Ws account of Ceylon, i. SS9. 

his map of the island, i. 650 »»., 660 n. 

— a new map on his data, i. 661. 

Purdbas; his pilgrimage, describes Ceylon, i, 1 »; 
ii. 63. 

Pusilawa, ii. 249, 267. 

origin of the name, i. 106 n. 

tea grown at, ii. 261. 

morning in the forest, ii. 268. 

noon in the forest, ii. 264. 

evening and night, ii. 255—267. 

PuBwael, gigiintic pod, i. lOOpi. 261 «. 

Ptttlam, ii. 627. 

Pyrard do Laval, voyage of, ii. 201. 

on the Ceylon elephant, ii. 379. 

Pwan-Koo, il. 184. 

Python, ewimming, i. 194. 

its groat size, i. 196; ii. 153 «. 

Qnadrumnna, i. 160. 

Quails which fed the Israelites. Set Salu. 
Quartz, rose-colom'ed, !. 33. 

Queens of Ceylon, i, 377, 411, 

Quinr, ii. 217. 

Quickallvor found in Ceylon, i. 29 n,, 455. 
Qu^ay, il. 217. 

Eachias, emhasay to Claudius, i. 556. 

Jiadvita, atar-fieh, i. 244. 

eea-slugs, bolothuila, i. 246. 

parasilio worme, i6. 

jjlanaria, ii.l 

aca/g)/i<t, i. 246. 

Pnilronds in Ceylon, ii. 176 ». 

Bain, its volume in Oeylen, i. 60, 65. 

curious instance of, at Pneilawa, i. 61. 

annual fall of, in Ceylon, i. 64. 

aa compared with India, i. 65. 

at Colombo, i. 65 j». 

at Xandy, i. 68. 

at Galle, i. 67 n. 

Baja-loiriya, its origin, i. 366, 369, 427. 

as opposed to free labour, i. 356, 428 n. 

light of priests to, i. 365. 

Bsja>ratta. See Flhiti. 

Bajaratnacari, i. 316 »., 521. 

Baja Kngha 1., wars with Portuguese, u. 17. 

besieges Colombo, il, 19. 

dies, ii. 21, 22. 

Baja Singha II., his atroganoe and titles, ii. 
45»,49. 

at war with the Batch, ii. 60. 

Baja-Singba OViokrema), trcaeliery of his adi. 
gar, ii. 76. 

— his savage character, i. 406; ii. 87, 

his awful barbarities, ii. 88. 

is deposed and banished, it 90. 

Bgja-tarangini, a history of Cashmir, i, 315 n,, 
447 ».; ii. 134. 

Bajavali, i. 316 521. 


Bejawanny, i, 103. ^ee Orchids. 

Bakshasis, i, 334, 

Baksliyos, i. 540, 

Baleigh, Sir W., spicy breezes of the Autilles, i. 4u. 
Bams, story of, i. 579 ; ii. 554. 

Bamayana,!. 815, 841, 620, 578 ;ii, 132,664. 
Bambodde. See Bungbodde, 

Bambutan, iluit of, i, 120 ; il. 116. 

origin of the name, ii. 115 ». 

Bnmisorsm, the island, its wells, i. Sin. 

—— the Coliacnm of Pliny, ii. 649. 

the temple, ii. 650. 

Bamusia, error as to Sumatra, i. 10. 

Bongbedde, ii. 267. 

Qenernl Pniseris estate, ib. 

— ’ gregarious spiders at, ii. 260. 

Bankot dugoba at PoIIanarmn, ii. 591. 
Basa-lCindu plant, its eztraordinaiy vitality, 
i. 106. 

Batan, i. 106. 

Batan bridges, id. 

Batamohatmeyas of Eandy, ii. 287. 

Bate, on cefibe estates, i. 90 n., 149; ii. 234. 
Bat-snake, i. 149. 

domesticated, i. 198. 

Bawana, story of, i. 678. 

Baynal, Abbd, ii. 8 n. 

“Bcapere” of Palmyra wood, ii. 522. 

Beboilions, fi-egnency of, ii. 94, 

of 1848, its causes, ii, 569. 

Beoorda, Portuguese and Dutch, lost, /airod. 
zzvii. 

spoken of by Vhlentyn, 1863, iB. 

Begin Ciunamomifera of Africa, i. 8, 9. 

Iteinaud: — 

— ancient shipping of Indie, i. 688. 

describes the Veddabs, i. 698. 

on the elephant, ii. 381 n. 

Bemueat, i. 628 ». 

Beptilea of Ceylon desoribed by Dc, Davy, 
/ntrod. xexii. 

lizards, iguana, i. 182. 

cobra-tei, poison, i. 183 ». 

blood snekets, i. 183. 

chameleon, i. 184. 

ceralqpiora, i. 186 . 

gecko, anecdotes of, ib. 

crocodile, anecdotes of, i. 186. 

tortoises, i. 188. 

parasites of the tortmae, i. 189. 

turtle, said to be poisonous, t6. 

hawk’s-bill turtle, si. 

QTUoI mode of taking tortoiee-Bhell, i. 190 . 

snakes, few poisonoua, i. 191. 

cobra do capeilo, i. 192. 

uropeJHa, i. 196. 

— ccicilia, i 201. 

frogs, i. 202. 

ti'ee frogs, iJ. 

list of Ceylon reptiles, i. 203. 

tronblesome at Colombo; ii. 1 63. 

— — at Kandy, ii. 202. 
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Ii(i9t-liouaCB,i. 403, ib, », ; iU 1S7 »• 

Kevoiuio, ttuciont souroos of, (. 407. 

iHOdwn gourdes of, ii. 108. 

Hevolutiona, ready aubmiseion of Hio peojU 
after,!. 360 424. 

Bhinaoolnra, ii. 101. 

Bliodadendron, i. 60, 92. 

Eiboyro, lira life, i. SOn. ; ii. 4, 43n._ 

recent publication of ilia original MS., 

U. Sn. 

recommends tlio batb, i. 80 n. 

cnrious map, ft. 

. error as to arcca, ii. 27 n. 

desoribes dignified coudnot of Singlialcso 

chiefs, ii. 25. 

statement as to Raja Singba, ii. 46 ». 

Eioe, whan first cultivated, i. 138 437. 

lUce-tanda, formed inb) terraces, i. 26, 436. 

process of “ ossoedaniumj},” i, 26 n., 435. 

difibrent modes of ouUivalion in the soulb, 

and in the north of Ceylon, i. 27. 

tax on, objcotionablo, ii. 169, 170 n. 

rice cultivation at Jiiffim, ii. 631. 

" Eich and rare wore tbo gems sha woro," ii. 
409, 

Eidi, i. 418. fi’cenook-inonoy, j 

Eiiawa monkey, i. 129. 

Bing-monay, i. 463. 

EUtagalie blountain, ii. 602. 

Eivudenayra, ii. 6. 

Bivors of Ceylon, i. 40. 

oour.ie and draiimga of the principal, i. 

41. 

sinallet rivers, i, 42. 

navigable vivors, ft. 

lands near, unliealtliy, i. 43. 

few rivBve bridged, ft. 

Boads, sneient, i. 44S, 495, 

opened to Kandy, ii. 95. 

present extent of, in Ceylon, ii. 120. 

Bobertson, Ilist. India, i. 670. 

Babes, yiriests’. See Priests. 

Bobin, tile Indian, i. 163. 

Books of Ceylon, chiefly primitivo, i. 15. 

tertiary, very rare, i. 19. 

Bodiyas, an infamons race, ii. 137. 

their origin and habits, ii. 188 

“ A Bogue ” elephant, ii. 250, 304. See KIo- 
pimnt. 

— derivation of the term “ Bogue,” ii. 304 n. 
Bohana. See Bolrana. 

Bohuna, thesoutham diviaiou of Ceylon, i, 337, 
583. 

Bomano, Sun, See Bivadeneyta, ii. 5. 

Bomana, their trade to Ceylon, i. 655. 

Fw/aev, i. 666 n. 

Bousette. See Flying Fos, i. 35, 

Bnanwelld, ori^n of the n.ume, i. 29 n. 

Portugnese settle at, ii. 110. 

T fort at, ii. 179 ». 

dagoba, bnilt at Anariyapoofa, i. 355. 

Babies, See Gems. 


Bubies, “ Island of Babies,” a namo of Ceylon, 
i. 581 ». 

in tko rock at Pingalla, i. 17 «. 

Buby, tbagimt, story uf,i. 32, 668, 022 .,ii, 591. 
Buininantla, i. 161. 

BnropbinB, fallacy about coco-nul and palmyra, 
ii. 521 n. 

Bussoll, Governor, letter from to Great Mogul, 
ii. 47 n. 

Butilo. See Titanium. 

Sun, Constantine do, his destruction, ii. 40, 266, 
484. 

Sun, Bodrigues de, his histoiy, ii, 10 41 

201 . 

Ssars, his work on Ceylon, ii. 43 n, 

Sacics prepared ftom a living tree, i. 94, 
Saint-Qilaire, i. 628, 529, 534 n. 

Salabliam, the Gulf of Miinaar, i. 440. 

^iang. 5ee Junk-Goylon. 

Sd^ai. Ptolemy, ii. 123. 

Salariat Altieus, ii. 498. 
ii. 128 ». 

SalmasluB, correct os to Ceylon, I. 10. 

Salt, 08 a souroo of ruvonuo, ii, 169. 

suit works at Killavolli, ii. 496. 

Si^u not guails, but reS geese, i, 487 n. 
SalvudoraPersica, tlio nmstai'd Iroo of Scriplurs, 
i 60,, ft. «., I 87, 

Samaritan I’enlatonch, error ns to, i. 561 n. 
Sanchoniatlion, protonded acoouut of Uoylon, I 
671-677. 

Sand-bars. See Gobb. 

suitable for growing Uic coco-nul palm, i.5 1. 

mode of tlioiv formation, !. 46. 

process of vcgstnlion on, i. 48. 

trees which grow on thorn, i, 50. 

Sandal wood, no longer found in Ceylon, i. 684, 
689, 014 n. 

— . the Aimng-troe of Scripture, 1. 614 »i. 
impra'ted from Ceylon in liio ninth cen- 
tury, ft. 

exported to China, ft. 

' — extinct now in Ceylon, ft. 

early importations of from India, i. 447. 

Sandracottus, Chandrngupta, L 317, 652. 
Saunas, i. 613. 

Sanskrit works, obiefly on soiouco and medicine, 
i. 516, 

Santarem, Vicomte de, Mappea Mondes, i. 9 n. 
Sappanwood, ii. 64 », 

Sapphire. See Gems. 

Sardines, said to be pmsonous, i. 205. 

Sarem, Ernest de, the Maho Moodliar, Introd. 
x«vi. 

a dinner at his house, ii, 101. 

Sat-mal-prasada, ii, 586. See Seven-storied 
house. 

Saura, i, 203. 

Saw fibh. Su Fishes, i. 205. 

Soaliger, Julius, i. 10, 

Seansoies, i, 177. 
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Seheneh. Ste Chimk. 

Selilegftl, on tlie elopliant, ii. 379 n. 

Schiama of Buddliiam, i, 377. 

Scolopendras, centipodej i. 298, 

Sohomburgk, Sm B,, obaarrallons on Bali in 
Goiana, i. 214 ». 

Scoroabj, on anthelia, i. 73. 

Scorpions at Kand;, ii, 20S. 

Scriptural coincidcnoea in Buddhist writings, 

i. SIS «, ; ii. 582 n. 

Sculpture, its manneristn, i. 475. 

characteribtics of Singhalese, 'statues, i. 476. 

- - . coloured statues, i. 477. 

built statues, ii, 

statues sent to Oliina, i. 624, 630. 

Sen slugs, holo(h«na, i. 246. 

abundant at Mannar, ii. 557. 

and at Cnlpentyn, ii. 628. 

Sea snakes, ii. 627 n. 

Sea of Prakramu. .See Ellahara Canal, i. 465; 

ii. 574. 

Seeds, lenarksble, i, 99. Set Trees. 

Seir-fish, i. 205. 

Sena and GnUka, See Molabars. 

Soneca, ocoount of Sshes on diyland, i. 229. 
Septuaginb, eri'or in MS. of, 1. xxi. 

— — allusion to elephants In, ii. 280. 

>* Sorendib,” as described in the " Arabian j 
biightB Entertainment,” i. 6, 560, 552 a. 

error as to Samaritan Fontateuob, i. 551. 

Sci-pents, i, 191. Sba Beptiles. 

Serpents at Enndy, ii. 203. 

Scrpent-irorship. See Aborigines, i. 330. 

“ Seven>etoried house ” at FoUanarrun, ii. 588. 

its probable origin, i. 482 ». 

. Seaana mediya leaves used instead of aond- 
■paper, U. 109 n. 

Shakspeare on the elephant, ii. 297. 

Sharks, ii, S6S. 

Shark charmer, ii. 664, 

Shells of Ceylon, i. 233. 

Hr. Hanley’s Memorandum, ib. 

nucBttainlty as to spsints, i. 234. 

' shell dealers in Ceylon, ii. 474. 

list of Ceylon shells, i. 235. 

Shipbuilders, Tamil, at VsJvcttetorre, ii. 535. 
Shipjdng, no Singhaleae, i, 44] , 

boats and craft, imitated from India, i. 442, 

669. 

ships sewn together, ii- 

ships with two prows, i. 444. 

shipwrecks, »J. 

Siam, InterconrsB with, i. 406, 628. 

Sidath Sangara, translated by Do Alwis, 
Imrod. zzsTi. 

Sidi All Glielebi, 1. 47 n., 60. 

Sigici fortified by Eaasyapa, i. 14, 389, 466 ; 
ii, 579, 603. 

Silk, mentioned byCosmas Indicopleustes, i. S69n. 

cultivated by the Dutch, i. 265 n. 

Silkworm, i. 265. Bee Insects. 

Silver, 1. 458. 

V u 


Blmundo, a name of Ceylon, i. 549 n , 562. 

Sinai, insoription near,), 487 ». 

Sindbad's acomint of Ceylon, i. 596, 597 ; ii. 400 
638 n. 

Singhalese, their delicacy of form, ii. 107. 

thoir readiness to conform to more than 

ons religion, i. 630 ». 

Singhalese costume, ii. 107. 

Singhalese histoiy, sources of, i. 311. 

the Mabawanso, i, 314. 

Tumour's epitome, i. 316. 

proofs of Mabawanso's authenticity, i. 317 . 

list of Singhalese sovereigns, i. 320. 

illustrates Buddhism, L 325, 326 ». 

atoi 7 of Wgayo, i. 329. 

Wijayo’s policy, i. 336. 

Ceylon divided into three districts, i. 387. 

— village system established, and agricul- 

ture and iirigatiou introduced, 1. 337-8. 

rapid piogreas of the island, i. 839. 

estahlishment of Buddhism, ib. 

planting of the eacred Bo Tree, i. 341. 

— growth and progress of Buddhism, i. 347. 

influence upon civilisation, i, 360-8. 

early settlers agrieultnriste, i. 352. 

policy of employing foreign mercenaries, 

i. 353, 395. 

history, episode of Elala and Dutngai- 

mnnu, i, 853, 395. 

building of EnanwclIiS dagoba, i. 355. 

—— babita and fate of aborigines, i. 369 — 373. 

Malabar wars and invasions, i. 874, 398, 

397, 401-3. 

schisms and heresjes, i. 377. 

state of Ceylon, A.D. 275, i. 380. 

feebleness of " Sulu-tmim ” dynasty,;. 385. 

story of the saceei tooth, 1. 865. 

— story of Knasyapa, i. 389. 

influence of Molabara firmly established, 

L 898. 

policy of Singhalese, i. 402. 

glorious reign of Prakrama, i. 405. 

his ■ware and mqrnwts, i. 499. 

Maiahars at Jaffna, i, 413, 

extending ruin of Ceylon, 1. 414, 

suoceaaivo removals tf seat of government, 

i. 400, 413, 415. 

ascendency of Maiahars, i. 415. 

Ceylon tributary to China, i. 417. 

arrival of Portuguese, i, 418. 

Singhalese langiuigo, i. 329. 

affinity to languages of the Doklcan, ib. 

rolation towards Sanekrit and Pali, i. 320. 

its affinities with Eln, ii. 614. 

admits of every kind of rhythm, 1. 521. 

Singhalese literature, i, 620. 

its low tone, sb. 

exempt from licentioasncss, i. 521. 

—— literature, sact^ poems, i. 521. 

general, fb. 

Sister’s line, anccession in, ii. 459. 

Sita, story of, i. 578. 

4 
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SUiwvncon, tb'hi# ot, 179 »». 
annnpt',Mft,loT,Ooylttn OWil Service, rntroilxxxW. 

ftidB Qcnoviil Fraser in Ilia Map ot Ceylon, 

i.Un. 

Ilia ocoonnli ol tlio oxtsnl of Annnijapaoi'a, 

i, 38a n. 

Ills collection of Ceylon fiahea, i, 209. 

ronda made by lilni, ii. 120. 

. — > anecdotes of elephants, 11. 307, 333 n. 

appointed Anditor-Goncral, ii. 122 ». 

Slavery, its origin and state, i. 427, ib. n. 435. 

its abolition, ii. 

Sanko-lra, i. 98. 

Snakes, i. 191. See Eeptilos. 

„ reluctance of the Buddhists to kill a snake, 

i. 196. 

at Knndy, ii. 20S. 

- ■ ■ vater snakes, 1. 96 ; ii. 627 it. 

snakos domesticated, i. 193. 

accidents from, i. 196 n. 

Snake-stone, its alleged Ylrtuoa, i. 197. 

anecdotes of its use, i. 198. 

analysis of, by Professor Faraday, L 199. 

Snow, tinluiown m Ceylon, 1. 69. 

Soap-nnl, ii. 161. 

Society, state of, in Colembo, ii. 168, ISO n. 
Sofala, pearls at, 11 661 «. 

Sell of Ceylon, i. 24, 

Soleyman and Abon-seyd, their travels, i. 684. 
Soliaus, on the elephant, ii. 294. 

Solomon, his fleets visit Ooylon, !. 555 »< See 
I'arsiiish. 

Soltykiiff, Ptinoe, desovibes Colombo, ii. 186. 

— — drawing of Bodiya girls, ii. 190. 

Somnnutb, Uio temple originally a Buddhist 
foundation, i. 624 n. 

Scnnecs, tbo Moors of Oeyloii were, not Sheahs, 
631 ». 

Sonneratia aciSa, its uses, i. 86. 

SopaUr, 1. 566. See Oearans Indico.-pleastes, 
Sousa d’Atrenches, his atroeiUes, ii. 29, 

— - destroys tlis temple at Dendera, i6, 

“ Soatbem Cross,” tlio constellation, ii. 477. 
Sovereign, value of gold in Ci^lon, i. 82 n. 
Sovereigns of Ceylon, list of,<i. 320, 

Soyia, Jeronls de, his character, ii, 144, 

Spectre butterfly, i, 263, 258- 
Spicy breezes of Ceylon, a fable, i, 4, 

Ctesias mentions tliem, 

but the origin of the belief is Hindn, H. 

Milton repeats the story of “ Sabman 

odents,” ib. 

Biodorna Siculus speaks of tbeui, ib. 

Ariosto alludes to them, ib, 

— — the source ot the perfumes dlsoeraed on 
other coasts, ib. 

Spiders, i, 294. See Araeinida. 

— at Gampola, ii. 226. 

at Pusilawa, ii. 2.58. 

Sfalberg, Butch Admiral, at Kandy, ii. 3,5. 
S^nel, See Gems. 

Fptitr/exsjuarrosus, its growth on the sands, i.49. 


Snnirrelii. 148. 

the Flying Stinivrol, i. ib. 

Sri-puda. Sec Adam's Peak. 

St. Thomas, legend of, ii. 188. 

Star-flail, i. 244. See MadiaHt. 

Slntnoa. See Images. 

Stool, i. 467. 

Stefano Girolamo di Santo, i. 630. 

Steronlia fcotidn, its seeds, i. 100. 

- its btench, ib., not the goonendn, 11, 604, n. 

Stevclly, Professor, i- 70. 

Stewart, W., on gem finding, i. 85. 

Srick insect, i. 252. See Insects. 

SlomatBpoda, i. 308. 

Stonehenge, conjectured in 1807 to ho a Bnd- 
dhibt ruin, 1. 625 ». 

I Strabo, his en-or as to the use of Ceylon, i. 8, 
650. 

boats with two prows, i. 444 ; ii. 104 n. 

Stinohan, Mr., aooonnt of tlio eleplmut, ii. 341, 
386 «. 

Steyolmot potatofim, i. 101 j ii. 411. 

Stuarb, Colonel, reduces Ceylon, ii. 67. 
Submersion of parts of Ceylon by the sen, i. 7 n. 
Sneoesmon, strange law of, ii. 459, ib. a. 

SniTroin, Admirni, ii. 486. 

Sugar, lands for growing, 1. 28. 

1 early manufacture of, i. 466. 

Sugar plantation nt Veangoddo, formed by Sir 
£, Barnes, ii. 208 n. 

— — nt Poradenin, il. 207. 

Sugar from Iho Palmyra inilm, ii. 824. 

Snliihur, otror of Argonsola, i. 16 », 

SttlnwiiDse. See Maliivwimso, i. 816. 

its olmvactor, 1. 381. 

kings of tlio Snliiwnnso, I. 386. 

Sumatra oonfonndod with Ceylon, i. 10. 

error ofGibbonne to Salmasiuo’opini(m,fb.n. 

opinion of Ooemns Indicoplousles, ib, 

error in the Catalan map, A.D. 1375, 

&c., ib. 

names of early geographers who were 

oatray on this point, ib. 

names of those who were correct, ib. 

doubt dissipated by Belisie, ib. 

Sun mid moon, metaphor, ii. 345 ». 

Sun bird, i. 168. See Birds. 

Sunstroke mre, i. 78. 

Sun-worsbip, ii. 132, 

Saperstitions and popular nations: — 

I Hindu, as to sliade of tamarind, i, 118 ti. 

Singhalese idea of its coolness, ib. 

Knghalese fiilk-Iore regarding bears, i. 

139 n. 

leopaifls, i. 140. 

mungoos, i. 146, 147. 

kabra-goya, i. 188. 

eohra-da-capallo, i 194. 

use of anake-etones, i. 197-9. 

sand-stone island, i. 443. 

depbants’ bnrinl-place, ii. 899 

400. 
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Supcrslitions and popular notions:— 

Singhalese caste of Veddaba, ii. 442. 

as to poison oE'‘s<r^fliMoj,’’i.l01. 

' — — of the evil eye, 1. B40 «. ; ii. 178 

as to coco-nut not gro^Ying out 

of sound of the Imman voice, 

ii. 12e. 

as to Adam’s Peak,il. 129-131. 

— as to the esistence of a subter- 

ranean river, ii. 536, id. «, 
637 ». 

— as to a deliverer coming from 

India, ii. 582 A. 

Surgery, 1. 604. 

Suriyii ti’ees, common in Ceylon, i. 117. 

at Galle and Colombo, ii. 110. 

caterpillars on, ii. 

Surveys, Dutch, of Ceylon Introd. zxviii. «• 
Sutras, i. 621. 

S’vallcvs, i. 187. iSbe Birds. 

Swine’s flash, why prohihltod, i 76 n. 

Sykes, Colonel, his opinion as to the sacred 
tootli, i. 524 n. 

has denied that Buddhism is atheistio, 

1. 528 n. 

Syrena, described by Hionen Thsang, i. 334. 


Tabari, Arabian geographer, i. 696 n. 

Tailor- bird, i. 168. Birds. 

Talawae, what, i. 27 i ii. 452. 

~ near Bintenne, U. 452. 

Talipat palm, its uses, i. 109. 

books made of its leaves, i. 110. 

Tamana trees, i. 17 n. 

Tamana-7ie«ra, ancient onpital, i. 331. 

ruins of, ii. 627 v. 

Tamarind trees, i. 119. Jce Trees. 

belief that the leavea ore cool, ii. n. 

Tamba-panni, orifpn of tins name for Ceylon, i. 
17 i, 368 n., 549. | 

name occurs also in South India, ii. 

origin of the name, !. 17, 368, 

Tamblegam, lake of, ii. 484, 491. 

pearls, ii, 

Tamil language, 5. 102. 

villages, ii. 613. 

thmr husbandly, ii, 514, 633. 

Tamils. Sea Maicbars and Daiuilcs. 

Tanks, their origin, i, 27, 364. Sea In-igation. 

their construction and numbcis, i. 365. 

their size, i. 364. 

their dedication to temples, ii. 

... — the flrst tank in Ceylon, i. 338, 431. 

— made by forced labour, i. 369. 

causes of their decay, i. 424. Sea 

Watercourses. 

instance of wiifnl destruerion by the I’or- 

tuguese, i. 434. 

project for restoring them, ii. 432. 

— facililies oSbred for restoration of tank at 

Horiaboia, ii, 436. 


Tapestry, origin of modern, ii. 462, ii., b. 
Taprobane, Creek name for Ceylon, i. 8, 649, 
562. 

bolieved by Kant to be Madagascar, i, 11 ». 

derived from Tamba-panni, which see. 

Tarentuln, Mygalefaseiata, i. 296. 

fight with a cockroach, i. 296. 

numerous at Gampola, ii, 223. 

Tarshish, i, 654 n., 598 ; ii, 99. See Galle. 
Tartar Princes, their rise, i, 635. 

Tavalam, a caravan of huliooks, i. 445; ii. 181 
Tavernier, error as to Ceylon elephants, ii. 380 

visited Galle in 1648, ii, 65 ». 

Taxation, tlie present system of, ii. 168. 

Taylor, Lieut,, on tho tides of India, ii. 110 ». 
Tea-plant, eultivaled at Pnsilawa, i. 89 ; ii. 249. 
Toak-lroe, i. 116. 

Tectiiranchiata, i. 285. 

Telluiinm, i. 29. 

Templeton, Dr., I!.A., Us knowledge of Ceylon 
Jntroef. XXX. 

his valuable aid in tho present woik, ii. 

his papers on Soimeratia acida, i. 86 n. 

his cultivation of Zoology, i. 127. 

notice of Ceylon Monkeys, i. 131. 

Teinpcrnlure of Ceylon, i. 08. 

of Kandy, i. 68 ». 

in the mountains, i. 69. 

Temperature ot fruit, how produced, i. 121 
Temples, their form, i. 488. See AViharas. 

Rook temples, i, 488 ». 

Cave temples of India, i. 489. 

description of a modem temple, ii. 145. 

Temple lands, their origin, i. 363. 

Termimlia ahia, ii. 431. 

Terrai, ii. 497- 

Termites, white ants, their ravages, i. 253. 

whence enmes their moistm'e, ib. n. 

Tertulliun, ii. 135. 

Tetracera at Cuba, i. 4 ». 

Tetten-cotta seeds, i. 101; ii, 411. 

Thann, Philip de, on the elephant, Ii. 297. 
Theban eoholar, informant of Palladios, i. 5G2n. 
Theban scholar, his story and statements, i. 
563 n. • 

saw the Besadm, i. 593 ts. 

colncidouce of bis and Knox’s statoinents, 

ii. 65 n. 

describes the Veddahs, ii. 438 *i. 

Tlienhiildus’ Physiohffus, ii, 293 , 

Theopliraetns’ account of fishes on dry land, i. 
227, 228. 

Tlievonot on the Ceylon elephant, ii. 379. 

Thom fortifications, i. 107, 466, ib.et. 

Thorn gates, i. 466 ». 

buffalo tbom, ii. 626. 

Thorny trees, i. 107. 

Tliimbei^, account of the snoke-stone, i. 201. 

remark about the gooranda, ii. 604 n. 

■ travolled from Matura to Colombo in 1 770, 

ii. 65 A 

Thunder, i. 57. 
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Thwmtea, Hr , Director of the Bolanio Gardena 
at C^lon, i. 81. 

bia roaearciiea into the botany of the 

iaiand, i, 85. 

ilia JStnemratio Plimtarum Zeylmiaa, 

i. 86. 

Thwaitea, Mr,, on Oinnamon, i, 600 n., ii. 34 n. 

on the PlovopuB, i. 136 n, 

Thymnura, i. 306 307. 
i. 296. 

Tic*pDlon{;a, i. 191. See Heptiiea. 

Tides of Ceylon, i. 62, S3. 

poouliaritioa of, — Admiral FitsEoy’s 

theory, ii. 116, 117. 

Tiger at Tiincomalic, ii. 492 n. 

Tika, i, 314, See Maliavranso. 

Timber, bad on the hiiia, i. 91, 116. 

ita rapid deatruotion by ants and iarria, 

ib. 

. Timber trees, i. 99. See Trees. 

neglected state of the timber forests, 1. 

116 1 ii. 427. 

— ^ memoirs on tirabor Iroes, by A. Mendia, ib. 

of the Palmyra palm, ii. 526. 

Timber enttors, their mode of life, ii. 498. 
Titaiiiain, i. 29. 

Titles of the Kings of Kandy, ii. 34. 

Title of " God" assumed by them, ii, 45 n. 
Titles, Portuguese, sold, ii. 7l. 

Toad, i. 202. 

Tobacco at JaIFnn, ii. 634. 

Toddy from the Palmyra and ita uses, ii. 623. 
Tohfat-uI-UujnhIJecn, 1, 630 «., ii. 4, 

Tofcei. See Tukeyiin. . 

Toleration, uniform in Ceylon, i. 68S n. 

Telia on bridges and fonios, ii. 171. 

Tom-toma, i. 471. 

Tooth, the sacred, i, 384, 388, 389 n. See 
DaMo. 

— atoiy of, ii. 29, 65, 197. 

its slirine, ii. 200. 

regarded us a palladium, ii, 92, 201 n. 

fraud pmetlsed on King of Pegu, ii. 197, 

2H«, 

its deatruotion, ii. 200. ^ 

Topard, ii, 586. See Pollonarroa. 

Topaa. See Gems. 

Topoor, ii. 476. 

Torches. See Chnlea. 

Torrington, Yiscount, orders a mineralogieal 
surre]', i. 28. 

his tax on dogs, i. 145, 

reduces the export duty on oinnamon, U. 

164. 

reforms the tariff, ii. 168. 

his finanoial policy, ii. 669. 

Tortoises, i, 188, 190. 

Tortoise-shell, crnel mode of taking, i. 190. 

skill in rrorking, ii. 108. 

Torture used by the Dutch, il. 46 n. 
Tourmaline. See Gems. 

Trade never iblloa ed by the Singhalese, L 440. 


Trade, Coyion an omporinm for foreigndre, ib. 

some trade in the interior, i. 44.5. 

Btato of trade in the sixth centnry, i. 

664. 

described by Cosinus Indicopi. i. 669. 

its course altered by the Cape rente, i. 

633. 

Tyaditiou as to eurUeet settlets being Chinese, i. 
327 n. 

Trnnsmigriilion of souls, i. 632. See Metem- 
psychosis. 

Travancore, tobacco exported from, ii. 634. 
Travelling in the forest, difficulties of, ii. 407, 47 1 . 

preparations for, ii. 412. 

pleasnres of, ii. 414. 

Trees, with buttresses, i. 91. See Botany and 
Vegetation. 

Flowering trees, i. 92. 

the Coral tree, ib. 

tho Murutu, ii. 

tho Asooa, ib. 

Trees, the Imbnl, i. 93. 

the Iron tree, i. 94. 

tho Upne, »5. 

— Figs, Banyan tree, i. 95. 

Bo Ino, 1. 96. 

India-rubber tree, i. 98. 

timber treea, Knmbulc, 1, 99. 

trees with romnrkablo seeds, ib. 

tho Coyion Durian, i. 100. 

SteixuUa/atida, ita stencil, ib. 

Hoodillii, ib. 

Strychnos, nnx-vomion, i, 101. 

its poison seeds entail, ib. 

Sitpborhia, ib, 

oiTor of IIoiToann as to tho Gymnoma 

lacliferam, ib. n. 

climbing plants and orchids, i. 102. 

squora-Btemmed vine, i. 103, 

gigantic climbors, i. 104. 

the Miilia-pus-wael and its pods, i. 105. 

the Basa-Kindn, its surprising vitality, i. 

106. 

ground oiuopors, rntan, i. 1 06. 

tho Waywel, bridge of, i. 107. 

Thorny trees, enryota horrida, ib, 

Acacias, i. 108. 

Buffalo thorn, i6. 

Palms, i. 109. 

Cooo.nat, ib., 119, 

Talapat, ib. 

Palmyra, i. 110. 

its uses, ib, 

Jaggery pohn, Kitool, i. 11 2. 

Araca palm, i. 112. 

Timber trees, rare, i. 115, 

tho Del, i. 116. 

Teak, ib. 

■ Suria tree, i. 117. 

Cabinet woods, ib. 

Ebony, ib. 

Oadooboria, ib. 
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Trees, Oelsmander, i, 118. 

Nedun wood, *6. 

Tamoidnd tree, i. 119. 

Fruit trees, Jak, ib. 

Limes, oranges, ib, 

sacred, antiquity of, i. 841. 

De GandoUe on the age of, ii. 613 », 

Tree-itogs, i. S02. 

Trepang, i. 245; ii. 657, 627 n. iSee Sea Slug. 
Tnncomalie, Tolcanio traces at, i. 16. 

— its climate, i. 70, 71. 

Franck attempts upon, ii. 67, 485. 

its bay and acenci'y, ii, 482. 

fortification, ii. 483. 

ancient legend, ii. 483. 

temple destroyed, ii. 484. 

monument to Francioa Van Eeede, ii. 485, 

ib. 0, 

neglect of, ii. 486. 

importance of, as a pomtion, ii. 486, ib. 

165. 

superiority as a port, ii. 487. 

TVttonta arboretceia. Huaicd Fish. 

'letter on, ii. 480, 

Trombidum tinelonm, i. 297. Set Mites. 
Tukeyim, Pea-fonl, i. 3xi. ; ii. 102. 

Tung-shu, a class of books in China, 1. 608. 
Tnrbinolla rapa, i, 21, 446. See Ciiank. 
Tumour, George, his life and labours, i. 312 r>. 
— — his Epitome of the History of Ceylon, i. 
817. 

hie unpublished MSS., Inti-od, zzzr. 

Turtle, i, 188. See Beptiles. 

barbarous treatment of, 11. 177. 

Tushes, ii. 277. 

Tusks, ifiee Elephant; Irory. 

fallacy that they are shod, ii. 274. 

weight of, ii. 276. 

Ihoir uses, ii. 276. 

Two Mahometans, Voyages of. FeoAbouseyd. 
T^ar'Sw'O, i. 569. 

Tllcerations, i. 82. See Health. 

Umo, an e^ble mollusc, ii. 431. 

Upas tree, 1. 94. See Trees. 

its use for making sacks, i, 95. 

Uphnm’a Torsions of the Singhalese Ohroniclee, 
i.S17». 

— — . inoorreot and imperfect, »6. 

ZTropeliit, i. 195. 

Urrd! cry cf the elephant drirere, ii. 391 n. 
Urnwela, i. 842. 

Uiriculaiia, curious property of, i. 124. 

Valentis, Visoonnt, bis oaoount of Ceylon, 1809, 
introA zzir.; ii. 82 n. 

on Dutoli trade, it. 66 it, 

his apology for Mr. North, ii. 77. 

Valentinus the Gnostio, ii. 135. 

Valentyn, his work on the Dutch possessions in 
India, Introd. szyii.; U. 33 n. 

• Oohmtho ordered to be dismantled, li. 5 n. 


Valentyn, Aeavedo’s atrocities, ii. 23, ib, n, 

states that cinnamon grew at Batticaloa 

in 1676, ii. 84 n. 

gives titles of Portuguese governors, ii. 

34, 35 IS. 

extenuates Wimala Dharma's conduct, ii. 

37 n. 

describes Koster's oenduct, ii, 43 n. 

speaks of bribes being sent to Kandyan 

king, ii. 44, 48 «. 

mentions treatment of Moots, ii. 63 n. 

his hypothesis regarding Manaar pearls, 

ii. 56 «. 

referencQ to French ambassador, ii. 60 «. 

speaks of Dutch policy, ii. 70». 

account ofruins of Sitawncca, ii. 179 n. 

Vallo, Pietro do la, i. 651. 

Valvette-torre, ii. 535. 

Vanattey Polam, ancient bridge, ii. 474. 

Van Eyck not the inventor of oil-painting, i. 
490. 

Van Senden, li. 479, 484. 

Varthema. See Bartbema. 

Vaux, W. S. W., i. 461. 

Veangoddo, huuse of the Moodlior, ii. 182. 
Veddahs. Nee Aborigines, i. 373. 

mode of drawing the bow, i. 499ff. 

! Veddahs, remnant of the aborigines, i, 335, 502 1 
ii. 428. 

evidences of this ihmished by Enox, i. 

598. 

by Volentyn and Bibeyro, ib. 

by Albyrouni, ib. 

ly Fa Hian and by Pliny, i. 693. 

by the early Chinese authors, ib.n. 

ly PalladiuB, ii. 439. 

their present couditiou, ii. 437. 

Bock Veddahs, ii. 440. 

Village Veddabe, il. 443. 

Coast VeddnliB, ii. 444. 

death of a Veddah, ii. 445 n. 

efibrts to civilise them, ii. 447. 

their practice with the bow, ii. 449. 

their mods of kindluig a fire, ii, 451. 

Vegetation of Ceylon, its beauty, as seen from 
tlie sea, i. 6. See Botany. 

its variety and coluure, ib., 56. 

fioia of Ceylon of a Malayan type, I. 83. 

of the aea-borde, i. 85. 

— of the sea-shore, i. 87. 

of the plains, id. 

of the western coast, ib. 

of the mountains, i. 90. 

See Trees. 

Voiietiana in the East, i. 635. 

irritation of, at change of course of trade, 

i. 643. 

Venloos Bay, ii. 473. 

Vontrilo^uism, ii. 186 n, 

I Vergel river, ii. 425, 476. 

Vermilion, i. 4.55. 

Versluys, rebellion under Governor, ii. 60. 
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VigitliipcKini, early imporlanco and pi'csont stale, 
ii. GUa-604, 

Vigno, atmospheric phenomenon iii Xoalnnir, 1, 
76 fi. 

polyandry in Knshniir, ii. 429. 

Yillogea in the Kandyan hilis, ii. 227. 

of the Tamiis, in liio 'VVnnny, ii. filS. 

Village eysteui, its organisation, i. 89, 434; ii. 
460-402, 0.48. 

its antiquity, i. 337. 

Villengolavolly, Veddnhs at, ii. 447. 

Vincent, note on cinnamon, i. GOO n. 

note on tlie word “ gaou," i. 507 n. 

Vine, unknown in Ceylon in the first century, 
i. 5S8. 

found growing at Kandy in 1617, ii. 36. 

artifici.nl winter for, i. 89 j ii. 538. 

Vippam-nnidoo, ii. 446. 

Voleanio eyidonees, rare, i. 15, 

nti Trincomalie, i. 16 n. 

hut epringa at Badulhi, i'6.», 

Voleanio error of Aigonaola, ib. 

Voasiue, Isaao, i. lOn. 

Vows i£ the Buddhist priests, hew eyaded, i. 
863, SOS. 

Vnyst, Commodore, his treaeon, ii, GO. 


Wagenfold, i. 671 ; ii.l33 «. See Sanehonlalhon. 
Wakefield on eolonial sooiety, Ii, 159 ». 
Wolagain Dahu, his buildings, i. 376. 

Walker, V., list of Ceylon insoots, i. 269, 274. 
Wumbnys, the wharf at Gallo so called, ii, 
105 fl. 

Wanderoo monkey, i. 128. 

Wang Too ChuDg, Int^'od, xixni, 

Wnnninchees, ii. 474, 509. 

Wnnny, its present state, ii. 408. 

its oppression under the first Britisll Go. 

verninent, ii. 75 «. 

its Inst queen, ii. 476. 

its former histoiy, ii. 608. 

mode of taking elephants, ii. 510. 

Wnnnyalis, ii. 509. 

Pandara Wannyah, lost chief of the 

TrVanny, ii, 510. 

Ward, Sic Henry G., his public earyiees, ii. 237. 

ilia works for irrigation, ii. 432. 

Wasps, wasps' nest, i, 267. 

mason-wasp, i. 257 «. 

Water, method of pnmpng, 1, 101. 
Water-spouts, frequent, i. 72, 

Comoens’ inference, ib, n, 

Water-courses destroyed by the Portuguese, B. 
434. 

skill of the Kandyans in nuilring, i. 484. 

Water-snakes, i. 197 ; ii. 628. 
Wattor-Wakall-aar, ii. 616. 

Weayeivbird, i. 169, 

Weediyettos, ii. 267, 

Week-days of the Snghalese, ii. 582 n. 


Welang tree for malting torches, II. 417. 

Wchisse, district of, ii. 419. 

Wccrl, Sihalt dc, Ids death, ii. 37. 

Wcj<iytt. See Wijayi). 

iVclInwii, residence of a ohiof, ii. 427. 

Wellesley, Mnrqnis, hie coixespondonco with hir, 
Korth, ii. 74 n. 

Wellington, Duke of, at Trinoomolio, ii. 81 ». 
Wells. See Coral, Potoor, &c. 

Wostorinnn’s TlapaSo^oypatboi, i, 583 n. 
Westorweid, Admiial, ii, 42. 

his treaty, ii. 

alleged hroaeh of, ii. 43. 

breach of it denied, ii. 46 ». 

Westwood, obsorvaiiona on coffoe-hng, ii. 245 «. 

inference to the plague of flies, ii. 1 16 n. 

Whales, i. 1 59, 553. See Cetacea. 

White, Adam, Esq., Brit. Mns., Introi. xxxiy. 
White, extract from Hat. Hist, of Selbome, ii, 
303 n. 

White ants, i. 258. See Termites. 

Svhito cietb, the honour of, i, 451, 496; ii. 183, 
461. 

Whiting, Mt., Ceylon Civil Service, /nfJ'Od. xxxiv. 
Wihacas, origin^ly civvos, i. 347, 481. 

the earliest lionses for priests, 1. 848. 

tile temple, properly so oiilled, 1. 349. 

Wijayo lands In Ceylon, b,o. 543, i. SSO ; and 
forms a kingdom there, ii., i. 336. 

— — . his landing dcsorlbod, as in the Odyssey, 

i. 332. 

his donlb and sucoossors, i. 336. 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardener, on the eloplianl, ii. 379. 
Wilson, Prof. H. II., on Onrry, i, 437 ». 

IVliimla Dlinrma, his titles, ii. 34. 

kills Sibalt do Wcort, ii, 37. 

death of, fi. 

Winds, the “ along-Bhore wind,” i, S7. 

Wine imported in early ages, i. 448. See Vino. 

formerly grown in Ceylon, ii. 36, 206, 

W'itt's tboery of filtration, i. 21ik 
Woden, Donjeotured to beidentioal withBnddba, 
i. 526 n. 

Wolf, Jo. Christian, travels in Ceylon, ii. 65 », 
71 n, 291, 804 n. 

his account of lassoing horses in a kraal, 

ii. 550 n. 

Wolfram, 1. 29. 

Wood carving, i. 454. 

Wood-carrying moth, i. 266. See Inseets. 
Wood-ciaft, superiority of tho Singhalese, i. 105. 
Worm. See Bilk-worm. 

Worms, parasite, i, 245. See Sadiata. 

Worms, Messrs., tiieir services to the colony, ii. 
248. 

Wright, Thomas, Esq., F S.A., ii. 293 n. 

WyUe, M., of Shanghaa, /nti’od. xxxvl. 
Wytulian heresy, i. 377 — 380, 627. 

Tskksa and demons, i. 330, 540-542. 

Yaklcos, i, 330. See Aborigines. 
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Xalssli^OB, i, 589, 640. 

Yalle. See Jaula. 

Yapahoo, the capital, i, 414. 

ruins of, ii. 629 «. 

YaTreil's tbooiy of buriecl fish, i. 213. 
Yavi-OotoD, hot spring, i. 16n. 

Yons, probably loniana, i. SI?. 

Yule's cmbnasy to Ava, ii. 201, 386 »., 094. 

Zabedj, Maharaja of, i. S90. 


Zahcdj, irnUavnja of, oonquP™ Ceylon, L 691. 
Zimb-fiy, ii. 113. 

ZirooD. See Gems. 

Zone, the mountain, 1. 12. 

Zoology negleotedin Ooylon, i-12?- See Natural 
History. 

partial extent to ^vhioh it has been 

cultirateil, i, 128, 


THE END. 
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37. HIGTOBY 07 

38. BOXXiABP'B XffAXrnPAOTUBES XB EXETAIi 

30 .TAIABS'B LIYEB 07 POBBIOB BTAT76H7B 

8(1. BATLB AB7 7AB7B7B’S BBOHABIOS 

SI. KBIOUTLETB OXraiiINBa 07 HISTOBY 

SA LAB7BBB*3 ABITHUBTIO 

33 IaAB7B7B*a OBOBBTBY 

34. XAB7B7B OB H7AT....*. re 

39. ZiAB7B7B'S HT7B0STATXCS AB7 PBE173CATZ0B 

30. LABOB^B AB7 WALKBB’8 BLECTBXCXTY AB7 aZAOBaTISXC 

37. XCACBIBTOSH, POBSTBB, AB7 COUBTEBAT’B ZiZVSS 07 BBZTZ8H 

BTATEflKBB 

SA MA0BSNTO8H, WALXiACE, AB7 BBLL’B BZBTOBY 07 HBOLAB7 

83. BOKTGOUBBT AB7 8HSLXiEY*S EMIN BBT ITALXAB. BPABI6B. AB7 
POBTtroUBBB ARTHOBS 

40. MOOBB'a HIBTOBY 07 lUaXiABB 

41. BlCOLAS’a OHBOBOLOOY 07 HISTOBY 

41. PHILLIP'S TBEATIBE QB GEOLOGY 

43. POWELL'S HI&TOBY 07 BATTTBAL PHtLOBOPHT 

44. POBTSB'B TBBATI9B OB THE MABTT7A0TUBB 07 BILK 

M. POBTEB'S LFABITPACTUBES 07 PORCBLAIB AB7 GLASS .. 

«. BOSOOBS BHITISH LAWYEES ’ . 

17. BOOTT'S HISTORY 07 SCWTLAB7 

W. BHELLETS LIVES 07 BBUKBBT 7JIEBCH AUTHOBB 

49 SHtrCICABL ABD flWAIBeOB'S IBSEaTB., 

90. SOHTHEY’B LIVES 07 BRITISH ADJOBALB . 

fiJ.BTBDBiBG'BCHtmOH HISTORY 

93. BTBDBIBO'S HISTORY 07 THE RBPOBBffATIOB 

65. BWAIBSOH’S DIBCOTOBBB OB BATHRAL HISTORY 

64. aWAIM60 H'S NATURAL HISTORY AND OIuLBBIPIOAtioB 07 ABimALs" 

65. aWAIBSOB'B HABITS ABL IBSTXBOTB 07 ABIKAI.S . . ,. 

66 SWAIKBOB'S BraLS '* * 

67. SWAINBOB'S STSH, EEPTILBfl, BTO. 

W. aWAIBSOB’B QUADRUPEDS * * 

59. SWAIKBOB'S SHELLS AND BHBLL-7IBH ''"'1 

60. BWAIBSOB'S ABIHALS IB MENAGERIES 

61. BWAWiBOB'S TAHIDBBMT AND BIOGRAPHY 07 ZOnT.nRUTfl'nn 

69.TBIRLWAIM HISTORY 07 GSBEOB 


dvoli. 10 b. 66. 

2 volt. 7«. 

1 volt 3 b, Qd. 

3 vulB. 10 b. 6 d. 

5 volo. 10 b. Qd. 
1 vnl. Ab. Od. 
l^ol. Ss.Cd. 

X volB. 7a. 

1 vol. 8s. Od. 

X VOlB. 78. 

6 viilB. ITb. Od. 
STcitfl. 10 b 6d, 
1 vol. ifB. 6<1 

8 vciIb. Ills. Od, 
4 v«N. I4a. 

9 V(»la. 7«. 

I vol. 8a. Od. 

8 v»)m. 7a. 

3 villa 7a, 

6 voIb. I7a. 

3 vnW. ina. 
lvol.Ss.Otl. , 
I vnl. Kb, U(U 
lvt>).AB.Q(l. 
l\ol.3a Od. 

8 vuIr. 7r. 

1 vnl. Sr 6d. 

!i vnlR. lOn, Od 

9 VidB. ITS, Cd, 
1 vol. 8 b. Od, 

1 vol. 88. Od. 

1 vnl. Sa 6 d. 

1 vol. 8 b. Od, 

1 vol. Sb. Od,- 
1 vol. 8a> Od. 

9 volB, 7a. 

7 vols. 24a. Od. 
IOtdIb. 85b. 

8 ToIb. IDb, Od. 

4 vvilB. Ids 
1 vol. 8s. Od 
3 voIb. 7 i. 

1 vol. 9a. Od. 

1 vol. 3 b (hi. 

1 voL 88. 6d« 

1 vol. Ss. Od. 

2 voIs.Te. 

X volfl. 7 b. 

Ivol 8 b. Cd. 

0 VoIb. 178. Od. 
2 vnla. T«. 

2 vols 7 b. 

1 vol 2s. Od. 

1 vol Sfl. Od. 

1 vol. 8b. Od. 

2 vols 7s. 

2 ToU. 7 b. 

IvQl Ss. Od. 

1 vol, aa. Od. 
ivoi. ni.Od. 

1 vol, Bfl. Od. 

6 Tolfl. 28 b. 
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